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Kducation j/* D 

III Franco, however, unci Belgium, crime has bcx*n lu^irlv sta- 
tioiuiry. Crimes against tlu; person have acAnilly dimiinsheil. 
M.Giierry observes, that from 1825 to 1830 includ^ti, the gr(‘alc*st 
variation in crimes against the per%:)ii eaclj year, has not exceeded 
0.25 of their number; and that the maximum at ^ame time, 
of crimes against property, h^s been reduced , to l-50thj In 
Belgium, in 1826, the former class of crimes might be repre- 
sented by 188 to 1000 inhabitants ; in* 1830, they were 16i) t;}) 
1000; crimes against property in 1826, weVe 190, llndr in *1827, 
205 ; and in 1830, tlie same number. In the interval, the poi)u- 
lation had considerably augmented. 

In tbe Austrian Statens, Ilungary not included, crime has con- 
siderably diminished. In 1819, there was a total of ](V709s in 
1822, of 10,440, and in 1823, 8,765. This is the more remarkable, 
as, during a portion of that time, crime had greatly enVreased in 
numbers and atrocity in some parts of the Austrian dominions. 
In Djilmatia, in 1810, there were 828 criminals to 318,000 in- 
habitants; in 1823, there were 1523; at a still later period, there 
was 1 criminal to every 2Q6. Nor were these crimes of a light 
complexion; for, in "the return just referred to, tlu^iy were 
179 murders, 200 burnings (premeditated), and 304 serious 
acts of violence and assault. Austria, within these last twei>ty 
years, has made great and successful efforts lor education. Wa(- 
matia perhaps, Ihe most ignorant portion of her whole state. 

Iji England, crimes have continued to encrease, especiaUy those 
against projierty. 

I'his disproportion is strongly illustrated by% comparison with 
other countries. — Taking 100 brought to trial — 

Country. Against Uio Pi>rsou. Against Prop<'ity. 

In England, ,4 96 

In France, (crimes) 27 * 73 

In Belgium, (idem) 26 74 

The same result is still .more striking in comparison with 

Ireland. * « 

From 1826 to 1832, the number of offences has been nearly 
stationary in Ireland, whilst in fingland it has been on the 
encrease; but the contrast helweeii the number of criminals is re- 
markable. There has been 1 pi'i^eoii brought to trial for every 484 
inhabitants in Ireland, and only 1 for 733 in Englaiid, in the period 
from 1827 to 1833. The character of crime is not iqore strongly 
contrasted. Criinesiagainst\he person are nine times more nume- 
rous in Ireland than in England, whilst crimes against proper^ 
are three time more iiumeil)us in England than in Ireland. 
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The proportion between crimes against the pci^son, to crimes 
against England, is as 1 to 2d, and in Ireland 

as 0.86 to 1. It is also to l)e remarked, that crimes, especially 
against property,* are considerably more frequent in the manu- 
facturing tlian in the agricultural districts throughout England and 
Scotlasid, and have encreasod in almost direct proportion to the 
comifiercial prosperity of the town. This, indeed, may be extended 
generally to England,— Vhe proportion of such encrease, to that 
of orlr^ea against the person, from 1810 to 1812, was as 1 to 16, 
from 1827 to 1838, as 1 to 25.* 

'Jlic progress, then, of crime, seems to be totally independent 
of the extension of education. It has arisen from circunjjgtances 
co-^istj«ig with that exti^nsion. Arnoiij^t them, in England may 
be reckoned the difl'usion of her manufacturing and commercial 
sneciilatio'lis, tending strongly to produce a greater necessity and 
(lesire for acquisition; in Ireland, the state of political effervescence 
and agitation in which she hsis been so long placed. It is in the 
very nature of luxury to produce inequality, and inequality to pro- 
duce offenders against property. Aivother peculiarity in this class 
of offe^ices, is the difficulty with whicfi they are eradicated. The 
proportion of repetitions (recidives) of crimes against the pt*rson, is 
as 13 to 100 of those already committed; of crimes against pro- 
perty, as 80 to 100. These new offc])ces, by the same persons, go 
to augment the «um total, but can scarcely be considered as in- 
dicative of a generally eiioreasing and extending immorality. It 
is a characteristic of a peculiar state of society, arising from want, 
— for rich countnes may be indigent, and poor countries com- 
fortable ; and it would be a great mistake to draw from thence 
conclusions, either against poverty or riches. It is the fair distri- 
bution of wealth and justice in a country, wliich chiefly tends 
to the ^liminution of crimes agaiAst prope rty or person. Where 
these conditions are obviously wanting, it would be unfair to 
idiairge the consequences of such de^- ct upon any other cause, 
less ^eemate to produce ip ^ 

In adaition to tliese real principles of evil, there are other cyuises 
which have tended to sw ell in upp^rance the catalogue of crimes. 
A greater numbef have, if w^etnayuse tbe^xpression, been brouglit 
to charge. More vigilance in the Police, more decision in the 

1 

• 

* The very circiflnstance of e^denaation, or encreaae of relative population, in any 
given place, hta also its influence. The vtr^ curious results detailed in Baron 
Dupin^s paper at the late meeting of the British Associate)!), go far to establish, on 
this question, laws, in accord with the conclusions drawn from the other data 
noticed in the text. At the same time thye is a maximum, beyond which the 
powers to produce these effects, in some degree dinnnishes. 
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Juries, a milder code of penal law, have materiall}’ added to the 
committals and convictions for minor oflFences \ and, mark, not 
an augmentation of immorality, but rather ofjnorality, in the 
country. This result is very conspicuous^ in comparing the re- 
turns of England and Ireland. In 100 individuals, *hrought to 
trial in 7 years, from 1826 to *1832 included, ig EnglarfU and 
Ireland, the proportions have been-»- 


Not prosecuted, 

Epf^laiul. 

10 

IrcliiTifl. 

24^ 

Acquitted, 

J9 

16 

Convicted, 

71 

60 


Thus shewing that the efficiency of the law, is considerably greater 
in England.* •• • 

But were it quite possible to trace these consequences to the 
spread of education, the anti-educationist is bound Jiot to stop 
here. He should distinctly shew the proportion of education to 
population, before he attempted to establish its proportion to 
crime. It is not pretended that it will extirpate, though it may 
check, evil tendencies; and i^ithe great mass ol acountry is instruct- 
ed, it is quite obvious, even witli a small amount of crime, 4^at the 
number of educated criminals must necessarily preponde^ate over 
tliose who are uneducated. This is strongly illustrated in the 
Glasgow Bridewell return. The tond of Scotch prisoners (irmle) 
is 236,f of Irish 66 ; the readers and writers ftnongst the first 
amount to 76, the readers only to 36, and the wholly ignqrant to 
9 ; the readers and writers among the Irish are 9, tYie r('adei*s 
only, are 25, and the wholly ignorant are 12. Dfd we not take into 
consideration the far more general diffusion of reading and writing 
amongst the Scotch than amongst the low Irish inhabitants of 
Glasgow, a conclusion, directly the reverse of the truth, would 
necessarily be come to. It would be supposed that Scotch educa- 
tion was mvourable to vice, and Irish ignorance to virtue. 

Nor is it fair to compare an intermediate state of knowl«d^3 
and instruction, whose results, it is obvious,* have not yet been 
developed with a state of crim6, which, in great measure, is the 
result of a former condition of society. It instruction and its 
absence are to be compared, — if it is broadly to be maintained, that 
so far from repressing crime, instruction tends gready to encrease 
it, — we see no reason why the educationist should not require ()n 
his side to go into the whole df die argument. If jion-instruction 
be a benefit, so is ignorance, and he may fairly deiqpnd to test it by 
its results. The raiEsr against die incomplete character of the bless- 


• At tlie flame time, we muA not Rrgot that committalfl on light or insuilicient 
grounds, ar^much more frequent in Ireland, than in Scutlaiid. 
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ijigs of instruction, sliould be compelled to compare instruction and 
ignorance, face to face. 'l"hey who murmur against present men, 
oii"ht to cast t^ieir eyes back upon those who preceded tliem. 
The “ trois jours” may fairly r^tand beside the first outbreak of tlie 
Frencli FdVoJution. Tlie petitions against tithes, against the in- 
suri^'tftions of ,^he White Uoys, the Catliolic Associators against 
the rioters of Lord Gc^rgo Gordon. The farther back we go, 
^he triumphs of ignorance ought to be more remarkable ; and 
so 111* truth they are. Would the writer in Blackwood advise the 
restoration of Scotland, to the “ organization” of the days of 
Fletcher of Saltoun ? Would he recommend a renewal of the 
good uninstnicted times, which led to the Irish civil wars q£ 1(141 ? 
Would* he think the English yeomen more secure in life and pro- 
jierty, were the ignorance and vagabontbige, which the gibbet and 
sword were both unequal to suppress, again to overrun this land, 
as in the time of Henry VII. r If we are to have philippics 
against instruction, and encomiums on ignorance, let us have 
them frank and full. It is too ridiculous to take the part for the 
whole; and because virtue was not* quite extinguished by igno- 
rance,cand is not quite rescued from the obstacles which throng 
around 1ier, by instruction — to conclude, that ignorance is tlie 
mother of virtue, and vice the daughter of instruction. 

'But the real fact is, that the anti-educationists do not well 
know w’hat eduetttion is. If everj^ word they ‘uttered wene true, 
it wouH not prove one jot against education. Education is not 
instruction, any more than it is books, boards, or schoolrooms. 
Instruction, as wiftl as gymnastics, is only a branch of education, 
/ind it would be just as great a folly to expect regeneration from 
one alone, as from the other. Education is literally “ bringing 
up” — but not one section or fraction of the triple man, but the 
whole-i-physical, intellectual, moral — the body, the intelligence, 
die spirit. Leave out any one portion* and you at once overturn 
the^ balance, and produce a mass of distortion — a monster. 
Educate the body A the exjiense of the intellectual and moral 
being, and you produce a brirf-c lump of animated clay. Edu- 
cate the intelligence at die pxpeiise of the moral and religious 
feelings, and yoirgive power without viitue to wield it. Educate 
the moral only, and -you leave virtue.without her noblest ally, — 
religion, without understanding,*^ becomes fanaticism. Nmv, the 
very “ ^ucatign” of which they cotnplain, is one or other of these 
ex parte educations, and it is only marvellous that it has not 
produced more evil and less good thanlt has difne. When we speak 
of education, it is not of this abuse that we speak. We look for 
soincdiing better than Dame-sclioolb, where children learn just 
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enough to make them dislike learning; or parochial schools, 
where Cato’s soliloquy, or Hamlet’s speech to the^ghostf is the 
> great criterion of their useless accomplishments; or commer- 
cial schools, where cyphering and J)ookkeeping*form the great 
ethical preparation for after-life: — 

llomani pueri longis rationibiis assem 
Discunt ill partes centum deduccre” — 

still less do we venerate the wasted hours*and inapplicable Latin, 
of our grammar establishments. We look for edncatibn,«and flot 
schooling ; and when we speak of blessings and regeneration, we 
speak of tlie blessings, not of schooling, but, of education. 

To jiijlge then effectively and impartially of the two results of 
education, it will not suffice, with a Tory magazine, to S»im ^ip 
scholars; nor to confound, with a gaol chaplain, absence ofjirinciple 
with the existence of education. We must take the thing itself, 
and see liow and on whom it works. This cannot be done in 
muss, because it is not yet so diffused as to work in niass(*s, but 
we can observe it in detail. If such a process produce good, and 
such another evil, in its own.immediate circle, there is surely no 
reason why its extension through the whole country shoi^id not 
proportionately influence the whole. Let us compare an’ instant 
our old existing systems with the exceptions to those systems*, 
what is, with what is called, education. * 

Mang^iester is supposed to be one of the best*feducated towns 
in the empire. It deserves its fame, though Von llaumor, and still 
more the Report of its own Statistical Society, havejrery materially 
detracted from such honours. ITie old system tiftre, as elsewhere, 
is strikingly illustrated by a passage in the Report. The Com- * 
mittee met with two instances of schools, kept by masters of 
some abilities, but much given to drinking, who, however, had 
gained such a reputation in the neif^ibournood, that, after spend- 
ing a week or fortnight in this pastime, they could always fill 
their schoolrooms again, as soon as they returned to their posf. ' 
The children; during the ab^nce of the masters, went to other 
schoql^ for the week, or played in*th^ streets, or were employed by 
their parents in running errands. C)n another occasion, one of 
these instructors, and guardians of the morals of our youth, was 
met issuing from his s^oolrpom, at tlie head of his scholars, to 
see a Jight in the neighbourhoods* instead of stopping to reply to 
any raucational queries, he only uttered a breatnie^ invitation to 
come along “ and see the sport.” Another of these sgpnes of educa- 
tion is thus described^ — itcoAtained 130 pupils, during tlie lessons 
die confusion was so great, that all queries to the scliool master 
were totally inaudible. After farious attempts, ivith menace and 
entreaty, to obtain silence, « the master gave up tlie point, say- 
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ing, as lie descended from the desk, — ‘ you see the brutes, there 
is no iiumagiijig diein.’ ” 

The Digest of the returns of 1818 abound with instances of 
similar mismanagement. Dames*' are numerous, for the most 
part, like^tiiat sagacious old matron, noticed by Miss Hamilton, 
who v:as accustomed to read Nazarethfor Nebuchodonosor; broken 
down soldiers,^ and otlier sjiipefannuated servants, fit, like the 
schoolmaster at Walbach, for no other situation, are met with in 
man^.Ufpa^c, setting up their schools for the moral and intellec- 
tual education of the rising generation.* Professor Pillaiis gives 
a scarcely more favourable account of Scotch parish schoolmasters. 
They adhere, witli few exceptions, to the ola miscducatin^ code. 
ln<i*lre|iind the case was still ivorse. It was there ojipressioii and 
ignorance combined, 'flic Charter-school ^stern, a system from 
which Pt'otestantism wiis to be siipiilied with fresh blood, — a system 
which, though exposed by Howard, still blinded Wakefield, and 
contrived to maintain its (xisition, under the wide wrings of the 
Church established, — was notorious for all the cruelties, and all the 
follies, of which a proselytising instyument, on so large a scale, 
may J^e supposed to be composed.* The atrocities commitU^l 
in tliok^ schools, under the hallowed names of religion and educa- 
tion, are now familiar to all readers. Children made menials of 
by their masters, as they truly were, and not their teachers ; 
scourged, not fot* the correction of moral offences, but through the 
capriqe of drunken tyrants, to break the child into more complete 


• To form some judgment of these Dame schools, let the reader turn to tlie Man- 
chester, Salford, Bury, and Liverpool Reports of the Manchester Statistical Society, 
r The Salford Report says, “ Four of these schools were of a superior character, con- 
taining children of a higher class than it is usual to find in them ; but of the n\st, 
two were kept in cellam, twenty very crowded, and eleven very close ; some being 
also damp ; in two schools, many of the cMldrcn we'' c asleep ; about thirteen schools 
were vesy dirty, and as many disorderly, and oj«'v lunetecn were found decent and 
orderly.’' ** One Qiistross stated, that had expended no less than 10s. in the 
of books, only throe years ago, but that they were now lost, or so ^rty and 
torn, as to be utterly pselesa. hi three schools there were no b^oks at all ; in 
another mei-e remnants; in otht,^ nineteen schools, the supply was wretched, 
out of the whoie mmber of s?vr^-^AY,^ppharing to be tolerably well provid^J,’' p. 7. 

The generality of the teachers are wholly incompetent to the tusk of instruction, 
and their ignorance* on the most tomnion topics is lamentable.*’ — **Or the whole 
number of 1,013 children in these schools, barely Aie-tbird can be said to learn any- 
thing.” p. 8. ** Yet some of these schools are superior to any of the same class in 
the borough of Manchester,*' p. 7- Aa<Ltbo late Rc|wt of the state of the Liver- 
pool sohoals, shows the Manchester schogls to be still superior to them. ** As to 
morals, the teachers seem perfectly unconscious of their haTing anything to say to 
education ; th^y ^caroely understand the meaning of the word.” 

The common, or Parochial Schools, are not •much bet^r. ** One of the masters was 
found shutting the shutters, and turning his wife out of doors, in order to adjourn to, 
and establish himself in the neighbouring beer shop.’* The Committee may, thcre- 
fwe, remark, with like justice, ** that these Ahools%re, for the most paiti nearly ineffi- 
dent for any purposes of real education.” p. IL— Report. , 
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bondage — money lavislied, and religion, charity, and knowledge 
extinguished, such were some of the admired vices of these 
pious seminaries. The persecution has graduallv dwindled away, 
and is now^, we trust, finally got ri^ of, but the incompetency, in 
many instances, still remains behind. Tlie Kildare rjpce train- 
ing was a mere yeomanry drill. It got vei*y littl^ into the* spirit 
of the child ; it was designed to*keM> numbera in order, rather 
than to teach one well. The new l5oard have not yet bwn dble 
to effect what they have long professed an- anxiety*to«d(^-4he 
educating an adequate number of teachers. Tlius, instruction 
is feebly carried on, and education, in many cases, not at all. 
If no ^bundant harvest of good has followra such a system, it 
is assuredly a matter of no surprise. The fault lies not H&ithVlie 
object in view, but the instruments by which it is attempted to 
accomplish it. 

We now turn to what education really is, and what are the 
blessed effects of real education. Hie reforms worked out by 
Pestalozzi at Yvt^rdun, and followed up witli such signal success 
by De Fellenberg, at Hofvvwl and Maykirch ; the sudden rege- 
neration produced at Freyburg by the Ptire Girard, a|}d the 
complete civilisation of the inhabitants of the Ban de Roche 
by Oberlin, — are not more remarkable or satisfactory, than 
illustrations of the operation of similar systems in our owm coun- 
try. 'J’he wonderful change already wrought 4>y Wildcrspin in 
infant education, and to winch the Edinburgh Report beajp^ such 
ample evidence ; the ameliorations brought about in the elemen- 
tary and higher branches of education, in th(? Sessional School 
of Edinburgh, by Mr. Wood ; the improved character of femalq 
instruction, produced by the College for young ladies, in the 
same capital, — are all samples of what, uruler proper direction, 
with wise views, and diligent hands, education may bg made. 
It may now be asked, what are their results. Hear Mr. Wood. 

Of the changes which Uieir education and new^habiis have operated 
upon the character of our pupils, \^ile within the walls of the seminary, 
we hBve ourselves witnessed many veity pleasing instances. Many who 
entered it, and that not at the very liarjjest stage of Jife, quite ignorant 
and regardless of religion, •liavc there become deeply intere8te<l in its 
important truths, and, to all appearance at least, strongly impressed with 
a sense of the moral obligations which it imposes. Some who were 
originally addicted to lying, and to every species of meanness, and m ere 
on that account shunned by their companions, have, under the influence 
of the religious and n^iral discipline of this institution, and of that high 
tone of right feeling and sense of honour which it imposes, b(«n altered 
into beings of apparently qjjite a different stamp. In nothuig, however, 
has such im amendment been more conspicuous, than with regard to 
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temper. Often has it been my delight to behold sullenncss and dis- 
content converted into gratitude and satisfaction ; and even to hear 
from the lips of the; pupils themselves, acknowledgments that their 
parents at home have remarked a striking change upon their temper, 
iVorn the period of their entering our institution.*’ — Wood^s Account of 
the Ed^hurtjh Sessional School, p. 500. 

Olie of the '‘apprehensions of the anti-educationists is, that 
education will produce* discontent, turbulence, jealousy, and 
fitrUesj willo disturb . the gradation of the orders, indispose to 
patient industry, unsettle tlic national mind, and Gnally lead to 
revolution. What was the result of the education of Mr. Wood ? 

“ It is quite needless to theorize upon the subject. We gre daily 
semlingt^ut from the Sessional School multitudes of shoemakers and 
tailors, infected with its most dangerous poison, and are daily receiving 
the most Ratifying assurances from their masters, of the manner in 
which they conduct themselves. The industry and skill in their various 
occupations, isin direct proportion to their success at school ; and those 
who hav(; been fortunate; enough to get our best scholars, have been 
known to enquire whelher we have any others of tlie like description 
to give them. Our greatest proficients Jure still content to dwell ‘ among 
their a v.n people,* and to ‘ follow the occupations of their fathers.* ** 

They were in many instances requested to follow the pro- 
fession of teaching,” but 

This request though strongly urged, has on«mor(; than one occa- 
sion been declined by the boys tlieinselves, who preferred entefing into 
ordinary, mechanical occupations. Still, however, this fondness for 
their original studies remained. Some of them requested permission 
from their friends to continue at the evening school ; while others, who 
wore patterns of diligence in the workshop, employed their vacant 
hours at home in useful reading.’* — p. 308. 

Suph wore the evils of education. But we proceed a little 
farthert 

^1! On this subject, it gives us peculiar satisfaction to add, that all 
who have been so honoured have been not less distinguished for their 
attention, steadiness, ability and Z 9 al,*in the discharge of the duties of 
their respective callings, which has been most satisfactorily estaRHshed 
by very ample certificates from their masters, produced by the author, 
at his request** — Idem, * 

But tliese results, it may be tjiought, are to be looked for only 
from very favourable circumstaaces, acting on well-prepared 
physical and ‘moral organisations. We will take another case, 
presenting ndlie of these advantages, andjret exhibiting, in its 
effects, a still more striking evidence of the potency of good edu- 
cation. Tlie Hackney-Wick School w^s established by the bene- 
volent Captain Brenton about five years ago, and the Victoria 
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Asylum at Chiswick somewhat later, for the# reform j[)f young 
criminals. These are schools, as their very title intimate^ not 
selecting from the 6lHe of our population, not Caking up an edu- 
cation already well commenced, •not aided by tln^ best of ajl 
allies, the kindly domestic affections in the pupil’s o^n Ijeart, — 
but institutions dealing only iiwth all that is pertorted, and con- 
taminated, and abandoiKKl in chilcttiood ; stretching out its arms 
to the deserted orphan, in the streets of a liixurioiis^aQjtal ;.aild 
to the young convict, in the contagion and vices of our ill-disci- 
plined prisons : venturing, in fact, the great experiment on the 
most intractable of all natures; and not merely attempting to 
bring«»into operation a good education, but to destroy,. root^and 
branch, a bad one. This, to some, may a|)pear a generous, but 
hopeless project ; more creditable to the benevolence than to tlie 
understanding of its founders. If effecUHl, doubtless they must 
admit that it places the elEciency of education really such 
beyond all controversy. No opponent to i^lucation can venture 
to impugn a system w^hich out of death could thus draw life, and 
thus clothe corruption wifli incormptibility. No sceptic can 
continue to doubt the all-powerful effects of such an in^mment 
on a yet unstained population, if upon sin and crime, upon tjie 
worst of habits ingrained into the very nature of the beings it 
works such sudden and entire revolution, BuJ we again repeat, 
f(»w vviJl believe in such an efficacy. To such, we have only one 
answx‘r to give : come and see.” The system has beeli tried 
for the long period of five yesirs, and has tlj 4 Uoughly and per- 
fectly succeeaed. To judge, how^ever, more accurately of this 
success, we must contrast for a moment the child before and aftef 
education. 

nie description of children received in the Hackney- Wick and 
Victoria Asylums arc thus classed, in a highly interestihg little 
account of the methods and progress of these institutions.* ^ 

“ First class, boys of respectable parents, wlio are reduced in cir- 
cumstances, and orphans of ditto. Second class, hoys neglected and 
desired by their parents, who hav^ gained a living in the streets. 
Third class^ boys from workhorses, wlin possessing an unsettled or 
enterprising spirit, have volfinteered to emigrate. Fourth class, boys from 
the Houses of Correction, who, upon shewing tfigns of penitence, have, 
excited the sympathy of sojne per^ns, and these have exerted thcin- 


• Practical Itetnarkg vjwn the Education of the Worh'ing ClanseSf vdth an Account 
of the plan pursued, tgc. 4rc. at the Brenton Asylum, Hackney- Wick^ 1 H35, by Charles 
Forss, agricultural teacher and second master of that institution. Charles Forss, as 
preface states, was educated as% sim^Ae agriculturalist and camnter in Dorsetshire, 
and left his native county for the purpose only of undertaking the situation he at pre-, 
sent holds at*Hackney- wick. 

VOL. II. — NO. III. 
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selvcis to got them admitted into our Asylum, on the expiration of their 
imprisonment." , 

Each of these glasses })resent |K"cuIiar difficulties, illustrative 
of similar obstacles, (butat their very highest degree,) in the great 
masses of 4hc coiiiimmity. Each have yielded -to the “ true 
educatibn” system of tlie institi|tio)i. After observing, that 
whilst the industrious in the <rirst class arc easily managed, the 
writer continues : 

“ Tlu)S(j wlio liave boon up in idleness and extravagance, and 
who have ilioir heads filled with notions that were never likely to be 
realised, are the most us(‘less animals in existence. They are dissa- 
tisfie^l with the accommodations, and alw'ays hankering after, sweet- 
meats, frHnts, &e. &e. Work is at first out of the question with them ; 
they cauuoi think of disgracing themselves by digging. Some are so 
idle, that they will not even wash themselves. Now' it bikes sonic time 
before a boy of this dc*scription can be brought to beli(5vc, that tin; only 
W'ay to be happy is to bi» industrious ; but I rejoice in being able, to say, 
that in many instances reformation has been produced, and hoys seem- 
ingly hopeless on (heir admission, have left us with a good character, 
and are going on well in the situations' that have been provided for 

“ Tlw second class boys have claimecl my particular observation ; in 
nitie cases out of ten, they are active, intelligent, and useful, if young ; 
butSvluiii of tlu‘ age of-tiixtecn or seventeen, I find them so confirmed 
in cunning and bad habits, that it is difficult to be bf any use; te^thein : 
yet w'crv 1 to taki^ boys from the Asylum into my own service, IvShould 
giv(» the prefiTonec to the younger boys of this second class, before 
those of the other thvvo classes ; for although care and labour are 
reejuired to train tluMii, yet they possess a quick sense of kindness, with 
Jn activity that amply repays any trouble taken wdth them." 

(“ N.B. The Matron of tin; female school has given the same opi- 
nion, even as respects girls — Editor^ p.26. 

“ Tliiftl class, or those from workhouse^. Of this class I scarcely 
know' how to give an opinion ; but from v, hat I have observed, 1 am led 
to^nclude that the character of a boy chiefly depends on tlie mode of 
management pursued fii the particular li^use from w liicli he comes. In 
some worklionses, there i? a ciiu<s pf paupers w'ho have been hai^^^ing 
about them for two or three generations, and who are so entirety void 
of any sense of indfpendence, that to be idle is the height of their ambi- 
tion. The boys having, access and intercourse witli adults of this des- 
cription, is a serious evil ; w'here thj^ is allow'^cd, I find them tutored in 
every description of cunning and deceii, dishonesty, lying, and idleness. 
Ill those workh6uses where the boys are allowed no access to adults, 
their charactA ia better. The boys fronj the former are quite broken- 
spirited, and so much hardened bg healing, than tiothing but coerciem 
seems to make any impression upon them. From the latter they pos- 
sess an open countenance, and they ar^ inor# cheerful and obedient." — 
p. 27. • 
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It may easily be imagined that the fourtl) class presents th(‘ 
greatest impediments. They are indeed seriofis/* • 

“ The boys in the fourtli class are generally gone too far in crinu», 
to be reformed ver}' rapidly. The $ojinexi(yis tJwy have made during 
the time of imprisonment have so contaminated their mifids, that their 
countenances alone betray them to a practised obseri;fr. Theif propen- 
sity to cheating^ thieving, gambling, apd all dishonest practices, exceeds 
belief; yet the only hope of reforming theln is by kind treatment* good 
examples, and keeping them out of the way of tcinptation.’*-v-i^8. 

But now for the results. Whatever the Manchester school- 
master might expect — tliPfte hrtites hare been managed^ 

“ Tlui lasting influences of our discipline is apparent in the (fluu'aeter 
of those who have been provided with situations, all of Hfioinf (six 
hundred have passed through the Asylums) with vi*ry f(*>Y exeej)tioiis, 
are doing well, and give satisfaction to their employers ; indeed, the 
success of this institution has far exceeded my most sanguine expec- 
tations.’* — p. 15. 

This will appear still more striking, on descending to parti- 
culars. We take, with r<jferencc to tiie girls, the evidence ol 
Mrs. Rebecca Boushill, head of the Asylum at Chiswicl^ before 
the Select Committee on Gaols, in the House of Lords. 

Q. Are any of tluiin children who have l)ecn brought up ill, and 
engaged in criminal habits ? ^ 

A, Yes ; the nifijority are of tliat description. 


•To appreciate fully the obstacles interposed to reformaby prison “discipline,” 
as it is termed, we ought to know what it is. The late Iteports of the Inspectors 
otter abundant materials. They represent the majority of *nir gaols as schools td 
every vice ; and there are few who enter them at an early age, hut are rceoniniittcd. 
In the Westminster Uridewell, it appears that of *215 boys of sixU'cii years of age and 
under, committed to that prison, between Mit^ummer and Christmas, 1834, not less 
than wore reconimUlcd; of whom 31 had been once before, 7 twice, 12 three times, 
and 22 repeatedly in iniprisonroeut. Of 174 committed to llridewell Hospital, lOO 
had been in before; of 511 boys to Clerkcnwcll, in 1835, 302 before, &c. 7'he g^se 
of this lies in the state of the prisons. All classes of enme are mixed together. 
Cards, obscene 'iooks, dice, replace«tbe Bible; gaming lu ail kinds, especially the 
lowc^ employ their idle hours. Thcrtf is^ sebotd ; but the schoolmaster is a cun- 
vict,^nd with tin* mind of one. Prostitutes frcfjuent the cells, under the name of 
sisters : the utii'.ost licence in language And magnuers prevails. • 

Before trial, the prisoners nr^takeu to the bail-dock ; sometimes as many as sixty 
or seventy together. 'I’here, for hours and days tcjgethcr^they are mixed up with the 
most horrid characters, like wild beasts in a den. They conduct themsol vex “;is if 
they were going rather to a fai/ than a trial.” After locking up, ** there would he 
some,*' say the prisonei's themselves, •“ gambling at one end of^lie lahlr.s ; others 
would be sitting around the fire, singing, and smoking, and talking ull^inds of beastly 
talk, and of their crime^*’ &c. 16 there be a few quiet ones 7in)oii,^si them, the 

others arc all down upon* them ; and if they complain to the doveruor or 'rurnkey, 
“ they arc afraid of their lives at night, after locking up.'* 

From such sinks of iniquityacamc many of the pupils nientioned in the text ; 
against mch education had the education of ilackney-Wick to contend. V'et the 
men who raif against education, praise gaols ! 
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Q. “ Do you tliink that your system reforms them ? 

A, Yofi; we had one girl 'from St. Saviour's workhouse, wJio was 
very vicious ; 8he7>/7 a piece out of one of her companion s shoulders, just 
after she came ; she Avas then a very bad girl, a thief and much given 
to falsehood, ^She turned out so particularly well, that I petitioned the 
Ladies' Coiiriuittees to leave her longer, as an example to the others ; 
but it vus thoughtcadvisable to send l\er to the Cape. She was with us 
seven months, 

fi, ‘‘ Do you ever take them from the gaols, after they hai'e under- 
gone tkiur-jenfenees ? • 

A, “ We are always ready to receive such ; but it is difficult to say 
how many we have had, because the fact is not willingly mentioned by 
them. We have* now four from Tothill Fields under those circum- 
staiie/^, Avho all give promise of doing well.” 

The evidence of Mr. Charles Forss, whose report we have 
already quoted, is not less striking. 

Q, “ Have you any boys noAv under your charge, that have luicn in 
prison ? 

A, “ We have several. 

Q, Can you state tlie offences which they had committed ? 

A, “ do not know their offenci's ; twb, who had been sent by the 
Lord MaVor from the Mansion House, had been in prison before. 

(J!, “ Have you reformed any of those that have been sent to you 
froi^ the prisons ? 

A, “ Yes, several ; we have had several who have b(‘('n in Newgate, 
and some in Brixton House of Correction. They fiave gone ort w’ltli 
good characters.’' 

Hie history of s«me of these children is highly illustrative. 

• “ James Mayo” (we still quote Mr. Charles Forss) “ was admitted 
to the Asylum the first Aveek in January, 1834. He had been Avan- 
dering about the streets of London for six months before ; he stated 
himself tp be sixteen years of age.” 

He AA'as at first very refractory, refused to AA^ork at the order of 
thd’inaster. He Avas placed in solitary confinement. After four 
liours, he begged to "be liberated. , 

I took him out, and spoke t% him in a manner that appeared to 
make some impres^on. The n%xt day he went cheerfully to liis work, 
and upon one of the boys she\A'ing some inclination to disobedience, 1 
overheard him advise him to mind what he was about, as it would 
not do to be stubborn here. Fronit that moment, Mayo was indus- 
trious, civil, an^l obedient; so much so, that on the 23rd he was 
appoiotdd gcperal monitor, and continued in that situation up to the 
14th of March, when he embarked for Cape ToAyn, vrith tAventy boys 
under his care. His general character was firm and determined, with 
a strong sense of justice ; and I believe he bft the Asylum with deep 
feelings of gratitude, at the age of seventeen.'’ — p.46. 
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'f'he late reports are still more strftngly cofifirmatory of these, 
thorough reforms. Amongst tlic many instances quoted, three 
or four may be selected. ^ 

** John Ellis, aged fifteen, the son of indulgent parents, had 
very bad, and in prison. On hi^ first entering the •A.syluni, If <4 robbed 
the matron of several articles. As Ive continued, lie greatly improved. 
He is now at the Cape of Good Hope, and doing extremely well.* ^ 

** Benjamin Welling, aged ibiirteen, had been in prisoA scMrevU times; 
his character very bad, — behaved ill on entering. Greatly improved ; 
at last, conducted himself in the most satisfactory manner. Is now at 
the Cape, an excellent member of society. 

“ Thomas Plonor, aged fifteen, several times in prison ; of^n (^ceed- 
ingly bad character, — conducted himself ill on entering. Bapidly 
improved ; and is now at the Cap(», apprenticed out with ewry jirospect 
of success.” 

Hundreds of similar instances miglit be given, but those arc 
sufficient to shew the operation of tlie system on the worst sub- 
jects and under the worst circumstances. To many, such effects 
will appear little less thaA miraculous. But there is no^miracle 
in the case; they flow naturally from the cause. The^ are the 
obvious and inevitable results of true education. • 

Manual labour and moral training, are the two {^reat principles. 
They give an iii^pulse to industrious habits, which is not easily 
giveif without them. “ I have known,” says Mr. Forgs, “ in- 
stances of boys that have been six or seven years at certain 
schools, and have come out of them every t4nng that was bad, 
wdio, after the short space of six months passed in our asylum, 
have gone abroad wdth a good character, and have proved a credTt 
both to themselves and their masters.” They read, write, spell, 
as in other schools; but work,* either in the field or within doors, 
is their great instruction. In turns each boy performs the dif- 
ferent offices incidental to the establishment, such as coi^k, 
mate, porter, errandboy, &c. Each day is* opened and closed 
by prayer and religious iri^truction. * “ In this institution, the 
bo;^,” says Mr. Forss, “ are taught to do every thing themselves, 
with the strictest economy ; tliev gi^w their own vegetables, cook 
their own food, wash ami mend their own flothes, and do in fact 
all the work that is requiri^d on the premises — ^bricklaying, plas- 
tering, carpenter's work, &c^ &c. i’he master often tells tJiem 
they must try to better their condition by induslrjj^ and make 
themselves useful to socie1|r by employing their lime in honest 
labour, that they must never tell a falsehood, or use bad words, 
^riie good result is far J)eyoqd what could have been expected : 
although fresh boys are continually admitted, yet it is very rare 
to hear ofa bad word being used. If a poor neglected boy should 
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so forget hjinself, K's companions will instantly report him to the 
master.” — p. 23. 

They are not, however, deprived of intellectual advantages, 
lliere is daily practice, • besides the studies above noticed, in 
mental jyi'itlrtnetic, and several weekly lectures in the outlines of 
geography, geometry, astronoinv, and on agriculture, manufac- 
tures,. &c. &c. Tliey liave, Also, a very well-selected school 
libvary.^^ c 

The ^rls’ school is managed in a similar manner. We extract 
from Mre. Boushill’s evidence: — 

“ Tlie principal objects of the society are to reform criminal chil- 
dren ;,>() «;jJiieate and train them, when neglected and destitute, in the 
principles of religion and morality, and to make them good domestic 
servants. For this last j)urpose their work is changed each week. We 
a})point tlu' whole of them to different employments evmy Monday 
morning ; w'e put two into the largest bed-room, two into the second, 
and so on. Those girls wlio are chambermaids this week, we, make 
kitchen maids the next Aveek ; tlic next w(‘ek we jmt tlieiii into the 
laundry, and afterwards they will go to thu^ dairy ; so that tiny have an 
opportunely of learning tl»e different branches of ilomestic work. A 
great part of the morning is employed in doimjstic affairs, and all arc in 
seh#ol ill the afternoon, except those detained in the work of the house. 
We have fifty-live in the asylum just now, and have but one servant. 
The children make clothes for themselves, and Ava;^ for themselves,” 
See, See. • 

I 

It may bo imagined that to obtain tliis admirable and useful 
discipline, amoiigst^hildren originally so perverted, tlie strongest 
cyi'rcive means are requisite. Quite the contrary. The only in- 
struments are kindness, patience, attention, and order, but they 
are all-poAA-erful : — ^ 

“ I thi’^k every one who knoAvs how our boys are managed,” says 
Mr. Forss, “ Avill say that they have not se'^ i better discipline in any of 
the^ schools on the old thrashinq systemy yet I can conscientiously say, 
1 have not known a sinyle instance in ovr school of a boy receiving a blow 
from his masters. In extreme case» of wilful error, solitary confine- 
ment for a fcAv hours has been tiie^nost severe punishment resorteclrto, 
and it has hardly ever failed of«succe*s8. When a boy does Avrong, if 
the fault is observed by or known to the master, he takes him privately 
aside, and reproves and*admoiiishes, as the case requires. If the fault 
bo committeii publicly, then he is pflblicly exposed in presence of all 
the boys, but tlv^y are forbid to meiitiftn his fault to him afterwards, 
and it is quite fare for one boy to taunt another with his offence. 
When a boy is put in solitaiy confinement, he is frequently visited by 
the master, who tells him he is placed alone that he may have an oppor- 
tunity of reflecting on his past conduct, anck as soon os he shews the 
smallest sign of contrition, he is kindly advised and liberate([; to keep 
bim longer w ould only serve to harden him.” — p. 14>. 
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The same discipline is applied to the girls* sqfiool : — 

“ I am quite coiitidc'iit,” says Mrs. Boushill, “ tliat the inode of dis- 
cipline tl^e ladies have adopted, is the best for softi'iiing the heart, and 
doing good to the children; — we ha^e no ])utHshinent bu^ solitary con- 
fhieirH'nt for short p(*riods, and lessening of food. 'J'he fn^qucgit visits 

and admonitions of the ladies have an excidlent etfec(ir’—/’r/</tf«<Jlp, ^c. 

• 

To this may be added, the cliildreii* are classed according tp 
their moral character, and not according tt> their a? quh'c^elits ; 
they are under the constant inspection of their monitors and 
tea(!hers; the teachers are well chosen, and well disciplined tlH*m- 
selves; and the religious precept, conimimicated without violence, 
but with attention, and in a inaiiner adapted to the underjftanding 
of the piij)il, is entbrci‘d h»ss by j)hrasc‘s than by example. 

It is surely needless to add another word, llere is education, 
here are its results. Hen* is bodily supplenc^ss and vigour, hen* is 
intelligence, here is virtue, band in hand. Labour and rellecti(»n, 
habits .is well as lessons, a thorough conviction on the part of the 
pupils, that they are objects of solicitude and atfeciion to all 
around them; new' circumslances, new ideas, and new' clupmcters, 
a wiiolesome public opinion operating in the school itself — this is 
the magic which out of tliis mass of contagion restores once mofe 
to its purity and energy' the young spirit, and jierforms the irttist 
beauti^il of all ifonders, renovates tlie hearf and litvid, and 
creates, in some measure, over again a luiman soiil. Ibit^if oiu* 
school produces such coiisecpuiices, and in such a cajiital as I-on- 
don, why not, we ask in all liiiinility, should n?)t a second school 
produce the same; if two, why not three, w'Hy not twenty, wliy^ 
not hundreds, why not the country ? No circumstances more 
anbigonist tlian these, can in , any instance be found, no success 
more certain and satisfactory. ^\ould the most violent opjionent 
to education regret to see such reform widely and deeply spread 
amongst our nuinufacturing and agricultural populations? Why 
then contend against the instrument by whiCli such reforms are 
to effected ? Why desire ^onsecjucnce, and oppose the 
cause ? Why wish for popular, virtiyE*, and still stand up against 
popular education ? • 

The fact is, the opposition of the anti-educationist is an ojipo- 
sition to he knows not what. If<it be directed against education, 
we shew him what educatiorP is capable of effecting ; if it be 
directed against bad education, he ought with ug te attack the 
bad, but, not stopping there, Endeavour also to procure the better. 
Were the Hackney^ick and Victoria Asylum systems generJ 
throughout the land, hcJ> surely could not imagine that our cri- 
minal returns would give tlie same data which they now give. 
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If he desire it, what should be his course, — should he resist or 
encourage sucli education ? 

We do not deny, tliat the greater portion of our schools are of a 
far different description, but wg cannot discover any reason why 
they should Continue so. 'Flie great vices of our existing system 
are niaflifcst — ^w'g trust also they are not invincible. We do not 
begin sufficiently early — what we teach is generally useless — if w o 
teach, we do not teach long enough. W\‘ have abundance of mis- 
educutioii) ahd our education is too short as well as too slight, 
'riie child is not taken up in lime; it is not the child of nature 
or of God that wc have to deal with, but the child of man. On 
the plea that the infant mind is not suscei)tible of education, wv 
allow* thwriiifant to mis-educate itself. W^e take it soiled and pro- 
faned, rather than in the origiiuil brightness of its angelic nature. 
We prefer *lo wwk a miracle, rather than to follow' out the w'ork 
of God. We consider children, as if they were always to continue 
children ; but those same children whom we so triflingly treat, 
form tlie materials of the future state. Out of those groups of 
prattlers are yet to come forth constitutions, perhaps revolutions ; 
in all ^^es the destinies of yet unl)oni millions of men. We 
complain of the tendency of the present age to innovation, we 
look upon the entire species as in a state of constant hunger 
anck thirst after anarchy. If this be the public will, we doubt 
not it will easily find the opportunity and po.i^er to gratify it. 
The only sure course is to alter that which may guide the will. 
The will of man is not sufficientlv educated at present. It is 
the result of* ideas, thoughts, passions, fixed into habits — these 
habits we neglect to fix. We send the child into action with 
no will, or a bad will ; we do not create in him a strong will, 
and a just will. It is an absurd complaint that with such a lever 
we can, raise nothing. It is an unju'^r complaint against the 
creature w'c have mis-fashioned, and against the education which 
w'OMdid not use. If there be disturbance in the social machine, 
it is because w'e knew not l^iw before jt was put together to shape 
our machinery. We crnry no (pr^thought, w'e see no future ;^w'e 
dwell widiin “ the body of diis cV?ath” of present things. No 
wonder that vice Sliould be born from such teacliing — that igno- 
rance, and not know'ledgc, should follow. 

Another cause of the inefficiency of our education, is, witli few 
exceptions, its^ inapplicability. We have seen how amply tliis 
defect has l^eeii remedied at Hackney-Wick; nothing is there 
j^ne but with* a reference to the fdture pccsition of the pupil, 
"^wt so with us. The majority of our systems are absolutely ann- 
iess : take them at what grade we may# our sdiools spend tlieir 
energies on objects of €]uite secondary importance to the pupil. 
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while they omit principals. We look to the Umvereitios for our 
future statesmen. How much of state knowU^dge, in tRe shape 
of the moral or political sciences, is communicated there? Is 
history, are the laws of our own 04 other countries, is^ social eco- 
nomy, is constitutional instruction, the great components of their 
course? The classics and the piathematics divide the ernnwre of 
the young student’s mind; they sendliini into the world inforitjed 
but not educated, fitted only for one state, andastate^ too, wluclw 
is rapidly passing away. Inhere w^as a time when a seriiufn tCould 
not be listened to unless slashed and furbelowed with Latin quo- 
tations, wdiich no one understood. A flock would not move for 
any one less than a “ Latiiier.” The Houses of our Legislature* 
exacted a similar tribute. A tag of classicality was the Sliibbo- 
letli of the “ set.” In no other form could a rising yuimg man 
make his first debutant bow to the public, than in a verse 
from Horace or Virgil. The country gentlemen reverenced 
afar off', and listened to avoid scandal. But tliese fooleries are 
dying. Men have the pressure of stirring times, and an ear- 
nest and intelligent populatjon about them; they must look to 
something more real than these puerile elegancies. A inen^ mea- 
surer of trochaics and anapiests is not precisely the man to reset 
the disjointed state. Not that we at all undervalue classicifl 
studies, — far from it; we venerate them, we cherish them. We 
agree yith SchwaiPtz, that, next to the Scriptures, the study of 
the great models of Creek antiquity is of all others the* most 
calculated to raise and ennoble the mind. We believe that its 
lessons pass from the memory into the understanding, and from 
thence into the character and conduct of man; we believe* that,# 
rightly worshipped, in no narrow and pitiful scholastic sense, it 
will raise us into something of .that ideal” which was the aspi- 
ration of the great of all times, and which cannot be tot# much 
encouraged as a defence against the Mammonite philosopliy 
of the present. But this is a study not to be taught fronf^ 
“ Gradus ad Parnassuin,” — -jt is a spirit nof vouchsafed with a 
Bachelorship of Arts. It is nofwkh Latin or Greek it will stop. 
It will fly for congenial food to the grgat spirits of our own tongue. 
It will read the ancients* in the moderns. Bacon, and Milton, 
and Locke, and ^laylor, and Hooker, these will also be its classics, 
out of such study 01 Greei and I^atin will also grow an ICnglish 
mind. But is this the chai’acterjthe teiiclency of our actual classical 
instruction? Is it not content with the husks of leatniMg? does it 
not glory in the masks and ifianacles of w'ords ? I low few who do 
not admire the frame rather than the picture, and adore the veil 
instead of the sanctuary. •Even as linguists they are poor; for ever 
on a treadmill they never advance. Our best commentators are 
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German, our best Latin writers liavc studied abroatL Is it worth 
spending thc^ best hours of life to do such trifles so extremely ill ? 
Such men are not educated to raise the mind or character of any 
nation. In the world,, as in tlvr? college, they live a life of shadows 
and phrasel. We want legislation, and not pedantry : rulers, and 
not ^Ciidemiciaes. 

'l1ie existence of our middle classes is essentially practical 
— ‘‘ real” — as the Germans would term it; so also ought to be 
tlirir' educa'tiou. It is anything but that. If low, it ends with 
reading, writing, and cyphering, and keeping accounts ; that is 
with the key, but nothing else. If high, it is a grammar school, 
— Ijjtin, and latiii, and nothing more. Hut a head manulacturer 
may not read twenty wortls of that language all his life, it lies in 
his mind as lumber; it not only fills but op])resses; he spends time 
and labour, and lu* gets hfilf knowledge, or no kiiowh'dge, or the 
knowledge which he does not want; wliathe does waul he cnnnot 
gel. He has to deal with all sorts of results, ch(‘mical, mechanical, 
minenilogical, — what does he know of any one of them ? His 
trade to him is art-magic, or mere mechanical routine; he blun- 
ders o^jten, to b(» sure, on the right, and calls it good luck. But 
there is no good luck for the instructed ; he sees, as it were, in 
the distance his discovery, and fijoes on to it by slow but certain 
stfps. He does not bring out ot his situation or means half what 
they might produce; the least degree of apjfropriate edwcation 
wouldrhave doubled his pow^r; but where are we to look for it? 
in this commercial nation, where are we to seek for a truly 
coininei'cial school ? 

Our lower classt^ are if possible worse off. — Schools of Indus- 
try, Hackney- Wicks, tliere doubtless are — but how easily can they 
be counted ! It is the education pf thi^. or that society, not of the 
nation^ Thelower classes for the most part are born labourers, and 
are likely to die labourers : a noble destiny — a most bountiful dis- 
pMsation, if tliey were only taught to think that it was such. It is 
the using of one’s •being^tlie eimubling consciousness that we 
have power — that wc liave faculties and limbs, and can make 
them produce — that we can |triv€vand can succeed. No man is 
exempted from lalbour, of one kind or otlfer, or if he be, he is to be 
pitiecl, — he is doomed to a curse. But are these the maxims upon 
which our popular education is founded ? Are these the lessons 
not preached, .but infused? Does the child enjoy, or turn to true 
value, eitlier It^bour or relaxation ? Is he taught equally to vene- 
rate the alphabet, and the plough ? Ts the s<nl and his own mind 
placed side by side, as the source of all manly pleasures and for- 
tunes ? Does he know on leaving th<? school how to cultivate 
eitlier ? Is he taught to raise his ^ysical existence beyond the 
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scale of his forefathers, to fill up its intervals by mental enjoyments? 
Is he taught the duties of his state? with general idsas of tice and 
virtue, has he any idea of die peculiar complexion of the vices 
and virtues of his situation? He i^^gards.thc tillage of the land 
as a penalty, and reading and writing, as an instrument *cnly which 
may enable him some day to escape from it. ln«the intei^jjd he 
is an indolent labourer, and a discontented man. Do not say that 
in this case, his intellect has been overcultivated at the expense* of. 
the body — no such thing. Both have been dllowed lie failOw. 
Intellect is better exercisi^l on things tlian words ; a boy who has 
got th(? habit of observation, precise ideas upon what he sees and 
nears, who knows how to bring his stock into use whenever requi^;(»d, 
is a far better cultivator of his intelk^ct than the glibbest reaSer {ftid 
vvrittT in the world; leave him his Heading and writing, an^l nothing 
else, and you will only make him a secretary for Captain Rock. 
^Ve confess our ideas of an educated peasantry are very diJferent: 
they are those of Hackney- Wick: we should like to see their 
^‘learning” in their manner of turning up the soil and boiling a 
pot, their virtues ” in tli^ Cliristian peace, and honesty of a 
comfortable cottage home. No wonder that the opposite.aourse 
should have jostled the classes against etich other, no wonder 
there should be vanity, and discontent, and disorder. Instead <rf' 
simply but substantially clothing him, we sc^nd him our cast-dll* 
frippt*ry, and set lifm up to be stared at by his Allows. The la- 
bourer wants education but in the sense of the labourer; he^wants 
a coin that will pass; teach him to love his situation by making 
it a situation to be loved, and you will not reefuire bayonets to 
force or keep him down. It is not the Coercive Statute nor the. 
Poor Law, which is order, but every man in his right place, and 
every man endeavouring to nyike it so. This is not lialf so 
difficult as what we are so obstinately pursuing at present: are 

acting in complete contradiction to circumstances and the human 
mind. 

A third defect in our present education is tBat it is not carried 
out. •The Hackney-Wick Comnfittee w^atch over their pupils until 
they are twenty; we leave them at. the threshold of the school. 
But how few are there at^his tender age proof against temptation! 
How many arc entangled in circumstances lo which their moral 
power is not adequate I tiie age«at which the passions are most 
powerful, statistically proved, te betw'een the ago of.ninereen and 
twenty; it is precisely at this period that society which affects to 
be so solicitous for its own security and the happiness of its mem- 
bers, ushers the youth into the wild torrent of human action with- 
out a guide or a support^ for there are few who walk aloof from 
the roar and tumult of existence, 

" uKeii/v rrafia Oiya irokvtjjXviSlloLO OaXaatrtj^, 
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or who have not in the world of their own soul, some especial 
Satan, to pliiitge them onward into fatal indulgence. This then 
is the time of all others for the guardian angd of Education to 
watch aboi^t their paths, to beckon them from the precipice, to 
stand between them and the enclosing enemy. Education must 
here^ if not so directly, not less effectually, defend and conduct. 
AH subsidiary means nuist be devised to keej) awake the early 
j-eligion of tjie heart; if the ordinary school be not sufficient, the 
reforih school must come to its aid ; vice must not be allowed to 
become crime; it must be met and extinguished in the bud. 
Libraries, and Societies, and moral and agreeable relaxations, 
must be everywhere ready to ri^ceive the well-disposed. If 
ediicatibn is to begin at the cradle, it should end only at the 
grave ; every form and stage of our existence should be consider- 
ed a portion of its great course. 

The prevalence of these defects constitute miseducation, and it 
is from miseducation, and not education, that all the evils com- 
plained of by the atiti-educationist, necessarily and actually 
How ; yet from a want of due reflectmn on these facts, there are 
few orethe social order ” men who do not raise the cry indis- 
criminately against both. Every age has its bugbear, and 
pK*achca*s to make it as appalling as possible, — this, of “too 
much education,” and “ too rapid education,” is ours. Dr. Bell 
had to apologise for teaching reading, and for awliile excluAfcd, by 
way of^compeiissation, all writing from his school; it was thought 
to dispose to forgery ; but the forgeries apprehended did not fol- 
low, and Dr. Bell became a convert, and converted others, to writ- 
hing. We confess we see no difference between this and the present 
outcry about teaching a few steps higher — ^giving glimpses, as 
it is scoffingly termed, of geoj^raphy, geometry, singing, draw- 
ing, to clowns ! “ Whereas before our lathers had no other 

books but the score, and the tally, thou hast caused printing to 
boused, contrary t^ the King, his crown, and dignity ; it will be 
proved to thy lace, that tliDo liast/neti about thee that usually talk 
of a noun and a verb, and sudi abominable words that no Chris- 
tian ear can endure.” — All this is relative: the luxuries of one age 
are the necessaries of another ; these m*en ought to go out into 
the highwavs, and cr^ down the too great celerity in the trans- 
mission of tfie post, the perilous innovation of rail-roads and steam- 
ers.— Oh ! for4.he glorious days of tiarby-Dillys and ten day jour- 
neys to Ix>ndou ! What a horror, tli|it men can now go to Paris 
for 13^. per head ! Telegraphs, and hydro-oxygen light-houses 
would doubtless have been w^itchcraft, ^and punishable, to our 
fore-fathers. — When first a gas-light was erected .in Pall Mall, 
the “ too rapid illuminators ” who invented it were indicted for a 
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nuisance. Many there arc who still repine in their heart of 
liearts at the ‘‘ Education nuisance,” but we &unot therefore 
consent to take up with their blinking oil lights, though it might 

1 )rove a better job for this or thaj churchwarden of the parish. 

In this anti-education section, all however is not m%se candid 
fivir or folly ; every inch that is not fool is knave-^there is lurk- 
ing idea, not that men may not s& w^‘11 enough, but that they may 
see too well ; — abuses may be discovered Vathcr too early and !oo. 
clearly for the convenience of those who fatten on tReim /111 is 
however, even for the monopolist, is a narrow view of the subject ; 
the advantages gained by putting intoaction so large an amount of 
mind, will tar outbalance to liiin any advantage he may have jyie- 
cially held, not by his elevation in the social scale, but 'by riie 
numbers he held below him. The present age is divided, like* 
every other age, between admirers of the past, and fiopers in 
the future ; the old and young men, each in their rc»lative posi- 
tions, each with their characteristic passions and opinions ; some 
see all perfection in the middle ages, the venerable “Mittel 
alter,” and all degeneracy aud defect in the present ; others the 
reverse. Both to a certain point are right, and both wrong. pre- 
sent times have their defects, we must not forget tliat actual civili- 
zation, whatever it may be^ is the accumulated result of many 
tliousand years, and that its intellectual and moral physiognonfy 
represent not only living men, but those also wife have preceded 
them. *The “ esprit de negation,” a fanatical rejection of all old 
methods, (for there is a fanaticism in reform as well as in resist- 
ance to reform,) may be carried in some casei^ too lar, but it is 
the sign of “a living spirit” — it tokens, not retrocession but ad- , 
vance. Hie very disorders which attend such developemeni are 
not new to our age ; they are the very condition of the vis matrix 
the centrifugal force wliich impels forward our humanity. IJoubt- 
less a centripetal force, tosteany and well define principles, must 
also be generaU*d, to keep us in our proper orbit, and this jKrhaps 
has not yet beeii found ; but jhere is a tendency to find it, there 
is an anxiety, in despite of all cafil J:o the contrary, to seek it out. 
The present age is, truly speakjng, not the sequel to the middle 
ages, but the middle age itself ; it is eminently th*e age of transi- 
tion ; society is still looking on every side foi the positive. They 
who would stop such search, not only do not understand mankind 
or men, but do not understand the interests of thqjr own little 
selfishness, they see neither through metaphysical ^nor historical 
experience. A Conservatism which thinks to stand still whilst 
mankind is passing on, is a conservatism which resists, and from 
an enmity to revolution and anarchy, may become by such resist- 
tance both revolutionist and aiiarcliist. There is nothing final ; 
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in an universe all change ; the moral, like the physical ocean, is 
not tiddess ; ^he vessel of this or that party may be anchored, 
but the waters on which it rides move on : its resistance serves 
only to mark more visibly, that if it be stationary tliese watei’s 
are not. • If this be true, tlie anti-educationist who knows his 
own,i^iid the public interests, has little choice. The question caUP:* 
not wait — it cannot stand still— it ought not to stand still ; it is 
then for him, even in the spirit of his own conservatism, no longer 
to vent his diiger in idle exclamation, against all education, but to 
set himself with others in earnest to the Uisk, to make education 
as good as he can : if he fears for the future, let him provide for 
it; if ht! be for resisting the age, let liim take care that education, 
by aisttVted and diagonal movements, notin harmony with the 
age, does not rather enhance tlie evils of such resistance : it is still 
in his power to rule posterin' ; but to do so, he must riser beyond 
tlie mists of tlie present, he must extend himself beyond the 
space of his ephemeral existence. He wlio educates for his age 
only, will educate below tlie age upon which education should tell. 
He must bear in mind tliat a reform revolution has taken place, 
and tWis to enlarge tlie limits of freedom, without at the same 
time enlarging the limits of knowledge, is working in an inverse 
ratio for all public happiness. The people require now, if ever, 
to*be trained to the wisdom of using their franchises well ; they 
must be educated up to tlie level of their new constitution, they 
are ncev called on to act — they must be taught, therefore, to see 
and think. The anti-educationist cannot repeal tlie new charter, 
he has only to seb tliat its working be entrusted to such minds 
^as in good time may work it well. 

Few men now go to the full length of this direct hostility to 
education; some have been frightened, others shamed, a few 
convinced, out of the absurdity, it is not less true, however, that 
there is still a strong tliough comproiiiised feeling, moving in an 
luider current against it Not being able to extinguish edu- 
cation, many there^re w^^o are zealpusly engaged in neutralising 
it. Some have made it a monopoly, others a persecution; some 
have, under tlie title of ‘‘ national,'' effectively excluded a large 
portion of tlie nation ; others, by making it religious otily^ have 
injured the efficiency and profaned the sanctity of religion itself. 
Into the motives and movements of this class of anti-ediicution- 
ists, we do not,now propose to go ; but on some future opportunity 
we shall be. enabled, we trust, to show that they have been still 
more injurious*to the progress of education tlian the less insidious, 
but more blundering and open antagonist himself. These too 
must sooner or later melt, like their predecessors, into the ranks 
of the country. In an age which witnessed the passing of the 
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Slave Trade Extinction Bill, tlie Catholic Relief Bill, the Parlia- 
mentary Reform Bill, ignorant indeed and craVhn mus^ he be, 
who, in such a cause as Education Reform, can despair. 

Anotlier class, — we know not w'Jfetlier to call them friends or 
foes to education, — ai*e the Indifterents, die ApathellQjs. They 
are not to be taken in by any such quackery — th4jy are for a solid 
beef and pudding organisation *bf speiety: they regard physical 
and intellectual enjoyments not only as distinct, but as oppo^'d.^ 
Hence, the moment you talk of instructioir they inStaiiily tarn* 
you round on bread. “ Give poor-laws first, and then we will 
consent to think of schools.” We say, give both, and both at 
once, or rather give no poor laws, unless you are quite sure you 
can give education too. So far from giving a stone instead o£a Iciaf^ 
it gives, by the skill to produce tliein, two loaves instead of one. 
These philosophers are the political materialists of society, they 
believe in nothing — but w’hat they can touch with flesh and 
bone. Beyond the mere brute man, the mechanical dealing and 

G iying inacliine, they know little of man or men around them, 
o effort, in their minds, is worth any thin^, which cannot in 
the instant be coined into pounds, shillings anu pence. Thesi men 
when pressed for their co-oi>eration in furthering education, pro- 
fess the love but doubt of the possibility of advancing the people^ 
and in order to prove their apprehensions true, take care by®a 
refusal of all assistance to make them so. Projects with them, 
however feasible, if they extend beyond an hour are ^^phan- 
tasms:” if they go into details which they have not read or 
reflected enough to understand, ‘^crotchets;” If jicrsevered in, 

“ hobbies” and “ bores.” — It is in vain to point out to them that ^ 
there has never been any great measure, involving large and 
important clianges, which lias not successively been all thre^e. 
But all this is ignorance disguised by vanity, — selfishness oppos- 
ing usefulness under the respectable pretext of experience and 
sagacity. They lire by half the world called “the friends of 
education,” and they submit to the honpur without a word. If 
doings nothing and not a iittte qgainsl, education, be friend- 

ship, they deserve it. But appeal to them too frequently, or 
rouse tliem too abruptly, and to get rid of the irnfiortuiiity — they 
become at once its avowed enemies. They are in general, however, 
more quiescent. In this sta c* they form the sand bag, the great 
dead w'eight — them inertiw^d^mst which thecause of education, 
even more than against direct hostility, has still to strive. Of 
such is a large portiow of th^ country, and some eiglit or nine- 
tenths, we Regret to say, of our legislature and government. 

These men, as we nav9 said, are the dubious, and seem like 
bats betw'een either army; but there are others — “friends of 
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education” as they insist upon being called — who are scarcely 
less its Kh's. We do not speak of me wild and impracticable 
enthusiast, who sees existing things only as visions, and clothes 
unrealities with fl<:‘sh ajid boiv* — w’e do not attack the empiricist, 
who drujik”with his own local success, has the vanity to cxp(*ct 
his experiment^will be enshrined.Jn tlie statutes of a nation — still 
less do we mean to call to trial die oiien adventurer, who trades 
wifli the effrontery of aiiy other market jobber, on the intellects 
and moi’als^of the rising generation. These are cases too noto- 
rious, and too easy to be mistaken, to merit a moment’s reflection. 
The pseudo-support and hollow protection to which we would 
dir^‘ct attention, is less noticed and more pernicious. The 
‘‘fiiends of education,” the ‘‘true educationists,” of wlioni we 
sjieak, are the powt'rless men in power, the “can’t be done” 
men, who make an outcry about the outcries of others, in order 
to avoid the necessity ol* doing any thing themselves. l-«et them 
get noise and tumult enough to divert the })ublic attentioru and 
they seize with earnestness the happy opportunity to fall asleep. 
“ l^'he people do not ask — the countiy is not ripe” — but they take 
especiu care that no unnecessary hints shall be conveyed to the 
people — and that the country shall be kept as far as possible from 
the sun. Not that they oppose — oh no! nothing can be farther 
from their thoughts — they only want a little time for consideration, 
a little interval 6f repose — “ Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, a 
little folding of the hands to sleep.” — Pror. xxiv. Parliamentary 
discussions there are none, for the Opposition sit mute, and let the 
subject pass through — they make way for itbetw'een theirranks, that 
it may run itself down. If such a grievance Jis a debate be pro- 
bable, there is an easy mode of getting rid of it, (an important 
expedient in j)arliamentary stratpgic^ ). I’hc House is counted 
out by an impromptu secession, on -ome appointed day and hour, 
and tlie orator is extinguished with the House. Should the 
Minister at last, by some unhappy blunder on his side, be driven 
into an observatidn the subjoct, he takes care to make it 
answ'er the safe pur^ioscs of sUeffee, or indulges in some copipla- 
cent j)ancgyric on the exertions o£govemment, with an Exchequer 
feeling for pounds, sliillings and penc9. The school-houses are 
filled w'ithlegs and arms ! — the Voluntary system works so well ! 
why should w'e disturb the progress of good by overdoing it? — 
w’hat can th^ nation want morel^ These truisms, as they are 
considered. u\ the House of Commons, are replied to on the 
Opposition side by a thorough assenf so far as inaction and penury 
are recommended, but W'hen the debate comes to the question of 
teaching, they insist on some millions of l^ibles more ! In all this — 
education on both sides is left out. The “ practical men” have 
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omitted the most practical and essential parl/>f the whole;— 
they have required teaching, and not yet produced* teachers 
— they have mistaken the mere mechanism of education for its 
spirit and soul. To talk to suchimen of any things “ general,” 
is an absolute waste of time. John Bull, time oulP of mind, 
has been their servant and victim, — time oitt of mind the 
‘‘practical men,” the “ tape-tiers,^’ hjive been the dispersers 
of his conscience and purse. Admirable work havj they nnida 
of it, if we are to taVe the Statute Book with all *ts inco- 
herences and oversights as a proof. these men, the 

mighty movers of great events by little means, who would 
consider themselves lost, if they moved out of their ^in- 
making department in Parliament, to set boldly <aboiil ft bmad 
and effective system of National Education, and (liey shrink 
in dismay. They will plant for you a little school, with 
a little master, in a snug little village; but the moment you 
ask for education for a Country, you speak madness, thcMr 
“ micromegas” faculties cannot rise so high; tlu‘y are, by their very 
nature, opposed to construiCtioii and system. I'liey love to see 
legislation picturesque, and take care that no one law, irfan, or 
duty, shall in any way answer or set up for the brotlier of 
anotlier. It is to be hoped that we shall some time or other 
emerge from this Lilliputian knick-knackery of legislation, into 
sometidng larger fftid worthier of men holding the destinies of a 
great people in their hands. What a system on a nationtfl scale 
may produce, even with all its defects, has been proved sufficiently 
ill Ireland to give a little courage. It is not with 10,000/. for a 
Normal school or two, nor with 20,000/. thrown out as a bone* 
of contention between rival systems, tliat much “national” good 
can possibly be expected — thal we can reform the education of 
a nation. We have spent millions upon our wars, we ^tually 
are spending in Spain not less this year than half a million 
sterling; our bayonets in Ireland cost us thousands; 20,000,000/. 
entailing a debt of 800,000/. -a jjear, has been given to the slave 
proprietors in the West Indies, fo? a great moral object — n.ay, a 
palace of our king’s has cost 800,000/., and we U*affic and haggle 
when education is in question, for a few tliousands. But money 
is not enough ; with tliousands no more than with hundreds, if we 
have nothing else, can we build ftp the mind of a nation. Mind 
must be treated by mind, and* to carry this treatment generally 
and effectively, into operation, it must be done bn system. 
Keicpi/iem }jLr\ kivuv is fto maxim to be adopted where there is on 
every side around us abuse or deficiency. We must have a 
“ National System,” by which every man in the country, and his 
children after him, shall be secured, not the husks on which 
VOL. II. — NO. III. ^ 
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men have hitheirto been feeding, but a substantial, applicable, 
enduring cducktion, — physical, intellectual and religious. Well 
does Herder, complaining of these defects even in his day and 
country, exclaim — ^ 

"Wl?at IS the meaning of the word learning F We have upon this 
subjecfc the most Erroneous ideas, if tvc believe that it means to fix in 
our memory strange words ? Words are sounds — unaccompanied with 
thought, w^ , learn like parrots. Words without thought are to the 
human soul a pernicious opium, which at first plunges us into a sweet 
dream, but from which follow all the evil consequences of such a dream 
of mere words, (^Wortraiime), They deaden the soul, they keep it 
firmly locked in inactivity ; it falls away and dwells in a slumber of in- 
jurious thought,” &c. 

And such has been in great measure the result of our Volun- 
tary system of education and of our leaving educationists wholly 
to themselves. It is surely time for us to try something else : w'^e 
have to rescue infancy from corruption, to render youth fit tor 
the duties of men, to see that age does not forget the intellectual 
vigour and acquirement, the Christian precept and habit of 
youthJ*^ We know not how this on a sufficiently large and per- 
manent plan can be attsiined, but by a,wise, liberal, and general 
system for the three countries, of National Education. The ex- 
ample of all countries (for England is now the only state without 
one), ought surely to be provocation and encouragement enough. 
If it bt» an object desirable to a nation, it can only be effected by 
the legislature anfl government; the legislature and government, 
for the sake of the nation, ought not to let another session pass 
' without attempting it. In tins they not only discharge a duty, 
but lay the foundation of the surest prosperity and highest fame. 
We think with Schwartz— 

«Thfs other relation, in which the 8t<iK* is bound to take due care of 
the rising youth, depends immediately upon tlie duty which she owes 
to herself, inasmuch, as she falls or rises in proportion to the education 
of the new generation. If^outh goes^ astray, the whole of the people 
gradually faU away from all attachment to the state, the bonds of law 
are loosened, disorder ensue^. and* at last breaks out into the con- 
dition of savage life. The better youth is brought up, the deeper- 
rooted is all citizenship and society, the richer wi& hope and blessing 
flourishes the entire state. Hence^the instruction of youth is as much 
an obligation imposed upon the State, as his own education upon each 
individual; .and hence, also, is it that she can never sufficiently establish 
and secure her bwn w'elfare, unless she educates p^ell for the present and 
the coming age, her own children (Landeskinder), The state is the more 
imperativdy bound to tliis solicitude, ina^uch as she stands in the 
place of the community, or rather of all mankind, and is placed there 
by God to advance the order and improvement of humanity; and while 
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she discharges a debt towards her owu, to those* children especially 
hers, she at the same time performs a duty of IdVe (^Liehesflicht) 
towards other nations, for the improved culture of the one travels to 
the other whenever it may be wanted, and thus she becomes a light 
wliicli throws its illumination on every side around. Such the natural 
position of a state which provides by wise laws for tlyj educatidl^of her 
youth: she fulfils a sacred duty l>oth, towards herself and towards her 
species. Hence advance, proportionally with their solicitude for*edu- 
eatioi), the fame and glory of such countries, • both wdfli the present 
and with all coming generations .'* — Die Schuletiy p. 133. 


Art. II. — 1. The Catholic Churchy Five Sermons preached in the 
Parish Church of Blachhurney on occasion of the comme-^ 
nmuttion cf the RiformatiorUy celebrated October Athy 1835. 
Hy the Rev. J. Whittaker, D. D. 

2. The Duty of contending for the Faith ; A Sermon preached 
in the (Jkarch of St. Johny Swanseuy on Sundayy JOctober 
ilhy 1835. By the Rev. Henry Roxby Maude, LL.B. 

8, Prevalence of Popery cmsUlered ; A Sermon preaclied 
' * Mount Sion Chapely Tunbridge Wellj^y on Lord\H Uay 
^ OctMer Athy 1835. By 15. Slight. 

,{ IM) we for a moment conceive the times and seasons of 
V ^ hxl s iippoiiitment, leaving the axes of their unerring revo- 
lutions, to julerfere in each other's functions; or rather, to 
descend from a sphere so high above our theme, — could 
iinagiiu‘ such a tribunal as Lucian has devisenl for the letters of 
the alpliabet, b<‘fore which jfliy day of tht? year might sue its 
neighbour for trespassing on its appropriated functions,— we are 
right sure that the fifth day of moody November, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty-five, would apply 
for a solemn writ against thd fo^irth day of the precc<ling montli, 
as having unjustifiably usurped ‘its duties in the calendar of 
bigotry. It is true, that, for* some years, thanks to the good 
sense and feeling of our fellow-country mem the bonfires of that 
day had waxed pale and faint Guy Fawkes, with his lantern, 
had been plucked by the pol\pe, as a nuisance, out of the hands 
of city uremins ; the bells in many places liad A‘fused to peal 
their tones of gratitude, arkd even the indulgence of immunity 
from lesson and birch had been, in niaiw schools, withdrawn, 
for the commemoration ^f the festival. These wctl* bad symp- 
toms; and something new must be done. C*onsultation w'as 
held, due deliberation was taken, and the sacerdotal caste decided 
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that one ^reat terc/?ntenary cycle of the Reformation was expired ; 
that, during its course, a full degree of the zodiac had been passed 
over, by a retrograde movement, so tliat, consequently, the heliacal 
rising of the; dog-star of fanaticism must, for the next Sothic 
period, ^be ^placed exactly one month and one day earlier,* on 
the fourtli of Ociober. As far we have an interest in the 
mattt*r, the change is in o,iir favour. We would rather have the 
prandfestiviil,jt)f Protestantism celebrated as a commemoration of 
Its own principle, by the observance of the day on which its 
palladium or ancile — a Bible without comment, in the vulgar 
tongue — is supposed to have come down from Heaven, than see 
its trhiinnhs marked by feast-days of a political character, calcu- 
lated to ^jieqieluate the evil feelings, which may have once pre- 
vailed among members of the same social body. Not that, even 
here, invidious comparison was intended to be eschewed; for care 
was taken, that the medal, which commemorated the final trans- 
lation of the Bible by Myles Coverdale, on the 4th of October, 
should, on the reverse, exhibit Popery locking up the word of 
God. But still, the ground of rejoicing, now chosen, w^as less 
offensivl^ly hostile to us, in its nature, than those which had pre- 
viously bwn selectcH:! to arouse the failing enthusiasm of IVotest- 
antism. 

the calling of ^ general assembly to a festival of rejoicing, the 
proclamation of a universjil jubilee', the directing of the voices of 
all preachers, and the prayers of all congregations, to a specific 
theme of thanksgi>yng, are offices, one should have naturally sup- 
posed, belonging to the highest authority, and requiring a 
power vested only in the superiors of a church. But, on this 
occasion, it was a matter of private responsibility. The Bishops 
slumbered, the Metropolitans tooic no part, the Church was 
silent; while others, more zealous, deemed them dumb dogs that 
would not bark, and undertook themselves to raise the new war- 
whoop of bigotry, f[oni one extremity of the island to the other. 
Marvels were, indeed, expected fr 9 in this new combination of the 
forces and energies of ProtesUftitism. Tlie saints liad long lan- 
guished for sonio new manifestation of tlie spirit; the nappy 
millennium had been expected ; the Irvfngs and the Fabers had 
prophecied its speedy “approach, in the downfal of Popery ; — yet 
JPopeiy did not even seem to totter ; the land of promise was 
nearly in poss€S$sion, but the walls of the spiritual Jericho seemed 
yet proud knd strong. Proclainat^)n went out, that, on the 
fourtli day of October, 1835, being Sabbath, all tlie tribes should 

• The great Egyptian cycle, called the Sothic period, was determined by Uie heliacal 
rising of Sirius, or the dog-star. 
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be gathered together in their strengtli, and march in solemn 
array about its bulwarks, bearing with them fli<|ir boasted palla- 
dium ; while all the priests and Levites should sound forth their 
hostile trumpets, aiicl shake, fronj coping to foundation-stone, the 
olden walls that restcnl upon the rock. Long, afi() loud, and 
sonorous was the blast, grating at once anjjT gratefuJ^to the 
ears of the zealous; and if^ teethe honour of our country- 
men, there were many j)arishes' wheVe this unauthorisod*suni- 
mons was not answered, there were not w'anting tlfosiy which, in 
the exuberance of their pious emotion, anticipated the chosen 
day, and even prolonged, to succeeding Sabbaths, the sweet 
music of their warlike notes. Nay, not so contented, they even 
felt themselves called to publish their scores for the benolit of 
posterity, and of those less fortunate souls who heard not their 
strain. Of this character are the publications before ns. 

Let not the reader, for a moment, imagine, that we have se- 
lected them from the mass of similar effusions, as though exhibitr- 
ing eloquence of a nobler order, or learning of greater research, 
or feelings of a higher staialard, or arguments of a more formid- 
able power. The choice, if choice it could be called, Ji^as been 
purely accidental. The pamphlets on our table fell in our way, 
we know not how', came we remember not whence ; they w^ere 
skinuned over in a lew niojucnts, and then cast away ; nor wvuld 
they Jiave been deemed by us worthy of fartiter nolicu', had not 
one or tw^o reflections, that sprung up in our minds after perusing 
them, appeared to us worth pursuing. In fact, they belong to 
the ephemera of the times; they are creatures called into exist- 
ence by a day of accidental warnilh, to dance upon the runniijg 
waters, to flutter over the stream of events, in which they soon 
must meet their grave. A ngtunJist may catch a fev/, and find 
amusement and instruction in anatoihi/ing them ; l)ui,^when he 
has studied a few specimens, he finds them all alike, and too in- 
significant to repay the minute dissection they require. 

The reflectio'is, U) whicl^wehavc jqst allimed, tu’c obvious and 
sir^ple, and a few lines will explajii them. It is determined, on 
a certain day, to unite all Prgtestapts in voice and heart, l<)r the 
commemoration of a certain event, vital to flieir religion, and 
containing in itself the practical verification of its essential prin- 
ciple. The Bible alone, a<‘ces«blc to every Christian, his iiidivl- 
vidual right and possession, die Bible alone, without an inJallible 
guide, without a dogmatical authority in the Church,— such is 
tlie basis of Prot«stantisiff, in contiadistinction to (Jatliolicity. 
Coverdale is supposed first to have rendered this principle of 

E ractical utility, by conferring on this nation a Bible which coukl 
e practically used. We w'aive the enquiry, \vhelh«‘r the ground- 
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work of the festival be correct, that is, whether the completion 
of Coverdale’s version can be considered the first presentation of 
an English version to oiir country : for we wish to make our 
present investigation an investigation into principles, and are, 
consequendy, willing to assume the correctness of the fact. It 

is, theff-fore, proclaimed and provided, that, on a certain day, the 
great Protestant principle shall be solemnly commemorated 
throughout the land, and Ihe sympathies of all, who acknowledge 

it, are ordered to be Concentrated on a point ecpially dear to all. 
It is a subject as important and valuable to the Dissenter as to 
the Churchman, to the Evangelical as to the High-Church clergy- 
man,, to the Hierarchist as to the Congregationist. For one 
Sunday,* at least, out of the Sabbaths of 300 years, a unity of 
object, a hfirmony of feeling, a sameness of doctrine, a union of 
charity, an assimilation of thought, will pervade the whole body 
of Protestantism, and impel it to move, by a common law, in 
one given direction. At least, were the superiors of our Church, 
domestic or general, to command the observance of a certain 
day, as tlie 18th of January, in grateful commemordtion of the 
blessin{c/)f unity bestowed upon the Church, through the autho- 
rity vested in its pastors, and chiefly in the occupier of St. Peter’s 
chAir, we are sure that the sfime aoctrine, the same motives of 
thankfulness, the same instructions would be presented in every 
church and chapef which obeyed the call. There might be Richer 
treats of eloquence and erudition in one than in another, but 
the theme and the feeling would be but one throughout. 

Well, then, was it so, with the great tercentenary commenior- 
Q.tion of the principles of Protestantism? Our materials are 
indeed scanty ; but luckily, the fewer elements of comparison we 
possess, the smaller the chances of dissimilarity. If, therefore, we 
shall fiiidj in a few instances, wide dissent, we may well conclude, 
that an extension of our objects of «M>mparison would only still 
further encrease it. We will, however, draw occasionally upon 
other productions, iif date /learly coiUeinporary, and in purpose 
not dissimilar. • * ^ 

The first consequence, which we should naturally have ex- 
pected from the cKaracter of this festival, would be an accordance 
in the great principIes*of the Reformation. But, had ii been the 
lot of any one to hear two or moi% of tliese discourses, preached 
the same day, ^r tlie same object, he certainly would have been 
at a loss to . digeover, that anydiing more than the triumph of 
particular sectarian principles was intehded toHie commemorated, 
llie Vicar of Blackburne, in the vivacity of his zeal, edified his 
congregation with five sennons on th^ occasion, and headed 
them witli the pompous title of “ The Catliolic Church.” He 
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stands iii the pulpit, with all the solemnity of a minister belonging 
to a well-endowed church, to establish her claim 4:o be the Catho- 
lic Church, and to thunder his withering anathemas against 
Popery and Papists. He minxes not the matter indeed; he 
dilutes not, sweetens not, the bitter cup which he*tbrusts upon 
his neighbours’ lips. Supersytion, vice, igiiorjince, idoA^^Y) hi- 
fidelily — these are our qualities, Uiese our possession ; while tlie 
church-goers and rate-payers of Blackburne, 5000, we are told, jn 
number, (p. 4) belong to a pure, apostolic church,* as ilfearly 
approaching to perfection in doctrine and government, as any 
that has existed since the apostolic time*’ ! p.45. Then, too, the 
reverend vicar hath great compassion on “ the poor and iguoranl 
Papist,*’ because he must implicitly receive whatever bis priest 
tells him he must believe, do, mid pay ^ in order to objain eternal 
life** ! Why did he not conclude his sermons by the apposite 
prayer, which would so justly have summed up their substance 
and embodied their spirit; — Lord, We give thee thanks that we 
are not as the rest of men, extortioners, unjust, adulterers; — 
as also are these Papisls^i For, while these arrogant assump- 
tions of exclusive righteousness were thus proclaimed in tljife parish 
church, the Catholic congregation was not far distant, learning, 
we doubt not, from their worthy pastor, to be lowly before Gbd, 
and meek and charitable towards all men. ^ • 

Tljp concepticdi then, formed by Di*. Whittaker, of the prin- 
ciples and feelings, which this commemorative festival* should 
excite, seems to be, that all acrimonious feeling against his Catho- 
lic neighbours and fellow citizens should be stirred up and 
renewed, that a barrier of hatred and bigotry should be drawu 
between members of the two religions, and that one should be 
held up to the other, as a Uideous mass of spiritual deformity 
and falsehood,** as “ the patron of ignorance, vice, and infidelity.'* 
p. 72. Gracious heavens ! And is Itis Protestantism then syno- 
nymous with Christianity, with the religion of charity and love ? 
Was the spirit of the Ueibrmation one*of hatVed and antagonism, 
of ^iiisrepresentation and falsSiood, that it should be dciMued 
duly celebrated, by five mortal di^^ourses, rank with a festering 
exuberance of these aiitichristian and antisocial feelings ? And 
hath the mantle of its founders fallen from Heaven, if it could 
do no better than warm its iuhttritora into so unholy a zeal, and 
animate them only to scatt* firebrands of religious animosity 
among a peaceful and friendly neighbourhood ? , 

For the honour 1)f human nature, we hope that no religion, 
aspiring to the name of Christian, will recognize, as a worthy 
solemnization of its prirfciples, a display of sucli unchristian senti- 
ments. But after all, this « catholic church,” the beauties and 
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perfections of which have charmed the Vicar of Blackbiirne into 
so zealous a hatred of Popery, whereof does it consist ? The call 
upon men to rejoice in the translation of the Bible, was intended 
to unite all the tribes of Protestantism in one shout of praise ; 
it was a motive of common joy to all, and all dissentient feelings 
were to'*nierge imonc universal song of gratitude. Dr. Whittaker 
too gives us, as a reason why the Protestant Churches should be 
considered tlje Catholic cliurch, rather than ours, that “ they 
prevail over a larger space of the globe, (!) and are actuated by 
a more catholic and liberal spirit, not refusing to recognise, as 
bretliren in Christ, those who are not governed by the same 
laws.V — p. 37. The “ Catholic church,’* therefore, consists of Pro- 
testcfut congregations, spread more extensively over the world 
than the Catholics are, and recognising one another as brethren, 
though they have different governments. Now, we beg the 
reader to compare these words w^ith the following passage : — 

“ Our National Church of England was foremost in asserting the 
common rights of Christians — among the first to tlirow ofl‘ the subjuga- 
tion of Koine. Many (so called) Proicstdnt Churches have apostatized 
from thfprimilive faith of Christ, and are now to be found fiyhtiny 
among our adversaries. But the Church of fJnf/l(nid.,.still e.vis^Sy still 
reihains the same as she was three centuries since, and still lifts her 
h inder aloft to the nations ." — p. 19. 

How, we ask, w’cre the hearers of these two |)assages to recon- 
cile them together? The Protestant Churches are more exten- 
sively dispersed over the w’orld than the Catholic, and yet mauy 
so called are apcistates, and fight on the other side. W4iich are 
iliesc many ? Switzerland we may suppose is one, in consequence 
of its defection to Socinianism; iTotestant France is tainted with 
the same error, and Germany is deeply involved in i ationalisni. 
But theidearned Doctor tells us as much. After saying that “it 
was quite otherwise on the continent, in France, Switzerland, 
and Germany,” than in happy England, he proceeds as follow's: 

“ And what has been the t»onsequ.^iicfi ? They are all of them, with 
few, I believe no exceptions, cofrvpted as to the essentials of Chris^ 
tianity. The cankerw'orm of Sorinianlsm, the dry-rot of infidelity, have 
eaten completely through the whole body, sdbstance, and into the very 
core of these foreign chorches, which at first were as pure and as scrip- 
tural as was our own in the tinfe of Edward VI. .. Most of tliese 
churches, to wl^ich we have made allusion, are chargeable with direct 
heresy; and arenumor^^o be considered pari of Christ's catholic churchy 
than we have shown the apostate Churclr of lloms to be.” — ^p. 104. 

Once more w'e ask, in the name of consistency, what and 
where are the Protestant churches, that prevail over a larger 
portion of the world than ours, if France, Switzerland, and 
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Germany, are as little a part of tlie Catholic chprch as we are ? 
England <'ind Ainerjca, we must imagine, possessed some 
mystical ubiquity, compos^ this universal church. But still more, 
we ask, how is rrotestantism show^ to be Catholic, ‘‘ by a more 
catholic and liberal spirit, not refusing to recognise as* brethren 
in Christ those who are not goyernea by the laws,’’*vheu 
the very teacher who gives this proof of ^catholicity, unsparingly 
cuts away from the Church immense masVs of people^ yea, entire, 
nation^ who glory in the name of Protestants ? Is this a Wliit 
more liberal than what is imputed to us Catholics? Such, then, 
is the spirit with wdii<Ji a learned vicar thought it meet to cele- 
brate the great commemoration of Protestant princii)les ; venting 
the most unjust and unfeeling abuse against a religion, whiclPlie 
manifestly understands not, and then shutting out, in series of 
almost irreconcileable passages, the great bulk of Protestants, 
who take the Bible alone for their guide, from all participation 
in the joy of the day, or the blessings of the Reformation.* 
Hence it is plain, that, so far from the principle thus celebrated, 
or the motive assigned, having led Protestants to any thing like 
unity, or an all-embracing harmony, it has only given a ^oxxnd 
to the Iligh-Church divine, to utter condemnation on all Pro- 
testants of another sect or complexion. In short, the great lossoifs 
taught to the good people of Blackburne, in coijnmemoration •of 
the tiwislatiou of*the Bible, were, that Catholics were every 
thing wicked, that all continental Protestant churches werc^iit of 
the pale of salvation, and that all Dissenters Jived in the sin of 
schism ! (p. 100.) There is a catholically liberal spirit indeed I 
Well, turn we now to Tunbridge Wells, and let us hear the « 
wholesome instructions breathed, by Mr. Slight, upon the same 
occasion, in Mount Sion Chapel, llis discourse bears a more 
stirring title, “ The Prevalence of Popery Considered.” •Think 
you that a statistical view of the progress and strength of our 
religion is here going to be unfolded ? Think you that the 
number of our Churches, and Colleges, vand Monastic houses will 
be seated, and the amount of 6ui Clergy, and the zeal of our 
Proselytism, and the success of our^efforts set l^etbre the world? 
Then, greatly will you disappointed. Tliis is not the Popery, 
whose prevalence Mr. Slight wishes to expose. He has no such 
narrow views ; a few paragraphs dispatch us ; we are soon put 
down : — There was a ChurCh at Jerusalem before tla^re was 


* still further must the auditors of these different passages have been bewildcredi 
upon hearing the following sen^fence in the concluding discourse : — ** But so far as 

the essentials of the Christian faith are concerned, we know that there are no differences 
of any moment among Protestants.” p. 100. 
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one at Rome therefore the Pope’s supremacy ‘‘ carries its own 
refutation oiutHe very front of it.” (p. 5.) 

But he hastens on to greater things, and celebrates the day, 
by proving that the Church #f England is essentially Popish, and 
denouncing it as evil. Thus he writes : — 

Jliit it must be observed, thej^ are certain leading peculiarities 
about these Roman Catholic principles and opinions, which will serve 
^ to ’show, that there is really far more of Popery amongst Protestants, 
than at first^iight they may be disposed to admit, or than is generally 
imagined. And if I’opish views and principles are thus to be found 
amongst Protestants, will it not demonstrate, that Popery prevails, not 
only where it is ostensibly the religion of the land, but also vvheni it is 
nol^not only within the pale of the Romish Church, but also without 
it r — p. 6. 

He then proceeds to give illustrative proofs of “ the Popery 
of Protestantism,” as he facetiously calls it, the first of which is 
the exclusiveness of some sects, as of that which forms the Estfi- 
blished Church, and which looks down upon all DisscMiters as 
heretics or schismatics. ‘‘ Surely,”^ exclaims Mr. Slight, “such 
scntiijients ill accord with tlie free* and generous spirit of Pro- 
testantism. And what is more, they are ^ainly at variance with 
the lovely principles of the religion of Christ. They may pass 
current at Rome, but that they should ever be broached and 
published in Protestant England, and that toc> in the nineteenth 
centiyy, is matter of painful regret. The Popery of Prote^ntisra 
calls aloud for another reformation. Would that some gigantic 
arm were raised up to shake this cloud-capt Babylon to its 
base, and level it to the dust !” What already i After only 300 
" years, another reformation ? We thought Babylon was a term 
too venerably applied to us, to be so easily transferred to Dr. 
Whittaker’s pure, Apostolic Church. And is this the spirit in 
which* delivery from Popery? through Coverdale’s translation, is 
proposed to be commemorated ? Is it by exciting odium against 
the main support* of Protestantism? Is it by denouncing the 
Church, which proclaimed the o*)mmemorative festival, as equal 
to Popery in its corruption, and^ a? calling already for anotlier 
reformation ? Listen now \o tlie follgwing appeal, based upon 
the passage just quoted: — 

“ When will there be a brotheijy exchange of pulpits, so ardently 
desired by many, amongst ministers qf various denominations ? When 
will the cierg 3 inan of the Established Church be seen to stand in his 
dissenting brother’s pulpit ; and the dissenting minister, in his turn, be 
allowed to minister in the clergyman’s pulpit^ — For my own part, 
beloved brethren, it would afford me great pleasure to open this j)ulpit 
to any godly evangelical minister of the establishment, who will conic 
into it, and preach the unsearchable riches of Christ” — p. 8. 
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What, exclusive even in this pathetic and liberal appeal ? Is 
it only to one section of the Anglican Church, to the godly 
and evangelicaV* that the right hand of fellowship is offers by 
the Dissenter ? Is it not with who follow die 

Bible alone, that, on such an occasion, he will be readydto frater- 
nize ? But Mr. Slight finds still stronger indications of Ropery 
in the Established Church : — • 

• • 

“ Is it not of the nature of Popery to imagine, that th^ application • 
of a little water to the body in baptism, effects tfie regeneration of Ihe 
soul? Is it not of the nature of Popery to affirm, that none but 
ministers, ordained in one particular form and connection, are the true 
and lawful ministers of Christ ? Is it not of the nature of Popery that 
sick and dying people should attach peculiar importance to their^receiv- 
ing tlie Holy Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, before they die, os if the 
act would serve as a passport to Heaven ?” — p. 10. * 

Alas ! who would have imagined, that the summons issued by 
clergymen of the English Church, would have been so answeiH^d ; 
that the commemoration, which they proclaimed, would have been 
solemnized only by denouncing their Church as co-partner in guilt 
and corruption, with the one from whose dominion they rjjoiced 
in having been delivered, by declaring it to be Babylon, and treat- 
ing its sacraments and practices as fond and superstitious ! What 
admirable harmony of principle, and unity of thought, is ev<?n 
the coiijmon ground of separation from us calcufated to produce 
among Protestants ! • 

But there yet remains the unkindest cut of all. We have seen 
the Minister of the Established Church excluding all foreign 
Protestants from a share in the blessings of the lleformation, and 
involving all separatists from his establishment in the guilt of 
schism ; we have heard the Disigenter, almost at tlie same hour, 
retorting on that Churcli, as embodying the Popery against,which 
the solemnity of that day smnmoned men to be on their guard ; 
we sliall now see the hostility, hitherto confined to the besieged 
and their besiegers, widely spreading itself within the city, at the 
very jnoment when its whole ehergies should be united against 
the pressure from without With ji slight alteration we may 
say • 

“ Iliacoa extra muros peccaUr et intra.” 

The Third orator on our list, flie Rev. Henry Roxby Maude, 
Vicar of St Olave, and Rector of St Martin’s,, beloims ap- 
parently to the evangelical ^section df the Anglican Church. 
We, of course, are hot spared in the outpourings of his zeal- 
ous spirit: and the “ Man of Sin” and the “ Son of Perdi- 
tion” are made to stalk* forth before the Rev. orator’s audi- 
ence, under the hideous and odious aspect of our “ forbidding 
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to marry, and^ commanding to abstain from meats !” (pp. 9, 
10.) But he has evidently a pet theory, which forms the basis 
of some interesting remarks. It is, that all men are naturally 
Papists : “ every unconvertcjd human being,” he says, is in 
Jieart a* Papist. Turn back to the records of Grecian and 
Roiji^n supers]:ition, and in them you may trace Popery, Look 
towards the polished infidel^of Iiidia, and behold them suspended 
from the hook, or crushed beneath the car of Juggernaut. Again, 
turn to the untutored savages of Africa, and the same spirit, 
under different aspects, will be found to actuate them all.” (p. 1 1.) 
Here, at least, is a novel argument in favour of our claim to the 
title Catholic for it gives our religion universality far beyond 
what we ever pi'etendecl to. For ages since the days of Julian 
and Faustus, writers had tried to annoy us by calling us imi- 
tators of Grecian and Roman idolatry, and copiers of Indian 
superstitions. We like the conversion of the argument, and 
admire the ingenuity, which makes all these nations, and the 
Africans to boot, right proper Papists. But mark what fol- 
lows : — 

“ No ; detesting, as well we may, this bias of the human br(*ast, we 
need not scruple to aver our belief, that, even in this comparatively 
Enlightened age, too many there are among the ranks of nominal Pro- 
testants, who, could they blind their reason to the gross absurdities 
involved in such^profession, would gladly sink iato tlie extended arms 
of thc^ See of Rome, and surrender the keeping of their consciences to 
those, who are content to make void the word of God through human 
tradition.’* — ^p. IL 

It is not, perhaps, difficult to understand what portion of the 
Church is here signified, as already impregnated with tiie salt 
of Popery; but, to aid our reseiyches, we will call in one, who 
evideytly entertains similar views, and la more fearless in expos- 
sing them. Tlie Rev, Mr. Bickei steth’s “ Remarks on the 
progress of Popery”# have gone through three editions at least, 
and may consequently Ije suppose^ to express the feelings of a 
large class of churchmen, i^iilbng whom he is numbered, as 
rector of Watton. We conceive; we have a right to place him in 
the same category as the preceding authors ; for he approves, 
at least, of their doings, in these words ; — “ The preaching of 
Tercentenary Sermons, on thei4th of October 1835, was a com- 
mencement pf a practice, too important, and too useful to be 
discontinued,” (p, 70.) He is, indeed, a man in whom the bowels 
of controversial mercy have been itrung dry of all compassion. 
His motto, like Laud’s, is thorough he bewails emancipation ; 


* London, 1836. 3d Edition. 
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he weeps over the abolition of the declaration against transub- 
stantiation, and the invocation of saints, as “ a departure from 
the principles of Protestantism and he upbraid the luke- 
warmness of those, who are lax in f>reaching tliat Popery is the 
“ mystery of iniquity, antichrist,” and another personage of the 
apocalypse, over whose name mpdesty generally oasts a veil,, but 
on whose attributes and titles the* riot of Mr. Bickerstet];i’s 
imagination or zeal betrays him, more tnan once, injo a coarse- • 
ness of phraseology and of quotation, which, perhaps, has* a 
zest, unknown to us poor sinners, for the palate of the saints. 
Catholics liave been charged with uncharitableness in proclaim- 
ing danger of salvation to all that are not in the pale of Christ’s 
true Church ; but Mr. Bickersteth leaves no apology rcl^uisite 
for us in future. “ 'Plie third duty,” lie tells us, “ k to de- 
nounce God’s wrath on adherence to Popery.” And lie then 
proceeds, in a fervid strain, to decry the spirit of modern in- 
fidelity, miscalled liberalism,” which proclaims it uncharitable to 
denounce God’s judgments upon millions of our fellow subjects, 
(p. 72.) At any rate, he dots not incur his own censure. With 
many protestations of charity, we are most feelingly giverf over 
to ruin and perdition. 

We premise this statement, that the character of the writer^ 
whose sentiments we are about to cite, may be properly known ; 
but W 0 i must refer* those to his book, who desire a rich treat of 
declamatory and exclamatory abuse, poured out in language, 
which may indeed be tlie dialect of zeal, but whiph, to our simple 
minds, appears not to be written with the alphabet of charity. 
Suffice it to say, diat, in the exuberance which ne manifests of the 
former quality, Popery is pronounced to be worse than infidelity, 
(p. 5.) But if we are thus placed in 4he comparative degree of 
evil and wickedness, what are we to think forms the supenative, 
and caps the climax of iniquity ? Mohammedanism, peradven- 
ture, or Heathenism, or Judaism, or Socinianism ? Oh no ; — 
Protestantism 1 aye the Protestantism of the greater part of his 
own Church ! Listen, reader, believe, and wonder : — 

A Protestant minister asked a’Papift why she did not attend the 
Protestant Church. She refilled, for three reasons ; because she heard 
nothing of Jesus Christ, found no worshipping congregation, and saw 
no connection between the mJnistef and the people. It is too true, 
this has been the awful state of hiany a nominally Protestant pariah 
Church in our country ; and we see in it why Popery, has so grown ; 
and Popery which does^hold trdth, though it he leavened^ is better than 
such a formal dead Protestantism"' — p. 66. 

Tlie religion of many a parish church, tlierefore, is more 
corrupt than even Popery, which is worse than infidelity ! After 
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this, let Catliolifs be blamed for speaking severely or stronjrly 
against* what* they deem the errors of the Establishment, while 
her own sons thus vie with each other in vilifying all within her 
pale, who iliffer from their peculiar party. But this is not, by any 
means, the clearest passage, in Mr. Bickersteth’s wrathful effu- 
sion, 'regarding the High-Church portion of his brethren. A 
considerable part of his treatise is occupied in proving that the 
. growth of popery is mainly owing to a decline of Protestant 
principles, (p. 27) * and in denouncing, as unprotestant, tlie 
publications of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; 
(pp. 28-42) and then he spejiks of a well-known knot of Oxford 
divines as “ a highly respectable, learned, and devout class of 
m6n, the tendency of whose writings is departure from Pro- 
testantism, and approach to papal doctrine.” (p. 44.) 

One, who evidently thinks with the estimable men thus at- 
tacked, has stepped forth to confute Mr. Bickersteth, * and has, 
in our opinion, succeeded, so far as an imperfect system, ap- 
proximating to truth, can overthrow a tissue of rant and absurdity, 
llie author cannot, indeed, escape ftom the foul blot which taints 
the pSges of every Protestant controvertist whom we happen to 
open, that of calling us by names which have ever been used 
Offensively. He speaks, too, of holding our (\oc rines up to 
‘‘public detesta^on and winds up his denunciations by telling 
us, that our religion is “ a mystery of iniquity.” (p. 10) • These 
are, jlerhaps, propitiatory concessions macle by the author, who 
satisfactorily answers Mr. Bickerstetlfs childisn and false asser- 
tions, that the Catholic religion is antichrist, — ^because, forsooth, 
it denies Jesus Christ to have come in the flesh ! He reprobates, 
in a tone much more worthy of one professing to be a minister of 
peace, not only the use of such opproorious e])Lthets towards us, as 
the Rector of Watton wished to have habitn;;lly in every Protestant 
mouth, but also, the preaching on themes only calculated to rouse 
the passions of the mob to deeds of violence (pp. 13, 8.) Blithe 
clearly sees, as does Dr. Wiiittal^c»r,*that dmmion in the Church 
is the cause of tlie disorganization which seems to threaten *Pro- 
testantism, a disunion which he acknowledges to be on the encrease 
both in England and in America, (p. rs.) 

With him we fully agree, though with him we may lament it 
not. We have endeavoured hy a simple, and, we think, a 
striking process, to show in what manner and to w^hat extent 
this disunions pervades Protestantism, lliere seemed to be 
but one cardinal point, round which alt Protestants would 

• Observations on a work by Mr. Bickersteth, entitled, “ Remarks on the Pro- 
gress of Popery.” By the Rev. W. BrudeneJJ Baxter, A.M. Land. 1836, 
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centre, but one ori/tamme^ under the wavings qf whose sacred 
symbol, all the scattered tribes of die Ileforination •would 
rally, and march in unity of purpose, but one common 
principle, which separated diem ^ow, as it did formerly, 
from the hostile camp, and which, by being universally and si- 
multaneously proclaimed as a watph-word, might gine a semblwce, 
at leasts of harmony and unanimity. • It was determined to give 
to the world the grand spectacle of Protestants in unipn, for the i 
brief space of one single day, by declaring diat day sacred to the 
assertion of this one indivisible deed of settlement, in which every 
sect had an equal share and an equal provision made for its exist- 
ence ; and the result was, that a day was thus found whereon 
each denomination, as if by common consent, flung its coAdenV 
nation upon all who differed from itself. Can anytiiing be 
wanted stronger, to prove that dissent and disunion, yea, strife 
and bitterness, are essentially mixed up with the first fundamental 
principle of all Protestantism ? We might have even pushed our 
argument much further, had we thought the subject sufficiently 
interesting to a majority o£«our readers. For we could have 
shown how the preacher of each sect has made use of the ooiihsion 
to establish his own favourite dogma of Christianity, as tlie subject 
of the day’s rejoicing, and to propose his own panacea for the* 
acknowledged evils, which have invaded, and the 4)reseen dangers 
which stall threaten, •the fabric of Protestantism. Like the persons 
mentioned in the apologue, each one recommends the city Vails 
to be built of the material on which his own crafi^is engaged. Dr. 
Whittaker wants church authority and control, in matters eccle- 
siastical ; the others require only the preaching of the total cor- 
ruption of man, and of the all-suflicieticy of redemption through 
Christ; while Mr. Slijjht, indulging ii> a flight of eloquence 
peculiar to himself, exdaims that the last named doctrine (the 
sinner’s justification through faith) was the thunderbolt, which 
the immortal Luther hurled at the towers and battlements of 
Popery.” Who does not expect to hear, ki the next sentence, the 
crash«of ruin, which so mighty a kitike, from such an arm, must 
have occasioned ? We, at least, already saw, in fajicy, the turrets 
nodding to their fall, ailli the bastions rent and riven by the 
thunderbolt of this protestaiit Boanerges. * But listen to the 
sublime effect of the immortal” ^stroke. It (the thunderbolt) 
fell on the toes of the great fmage of superstitiorf’ — smvly it 
crushed them at least? oh no: — ‘?and they to crumble 

into dust I” (p. 15) How coirect the aim, and how deadly its 
effects 1 ^ 

By the remarks, in which we have indulged, we do not ap- 
prehend that we can have offended men of a moderate and 
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charitable spirit among Protestants ; for they must renrobate, as 
much as wey these ill-judged attempts to get up a No-po|)ery 
cry, under the cloak of a religious institution, and to place the 
point at issue between the t\^ religions upon false grounds, sup- 
porting tlieir side only by unfeeling calumny, and coarse abuse. 
Ag£^i1ist such Qs assail us thus, we shall always feel it our duty to 
rise, armed with keener criticism and severer reproof ; though 
self-respect will, we trus't, be sufficient to preserve us from falling 
into their &ults, arid stooping to the use of opprobrious epithets 
or unfair representations. But such as contradict our faith in an 
honest and friendly spirit, who, in the substance of their state- 
ments regarding us, depart not wittingly from truth, who, in their 
ai^untents, avoid all tortuous and uncandid logic, and, in their tone 
and styles violate not the courtesies of society? — such, as thus take 
the field against us, shall find us ever ready to meet them, with 
unvarnished argument, and with a reciprocation of every kindly 
feeling. 

We hesitate not to assert that tlie era of excitement and pas- 
sion in religious discussion has passe/1 away : we can now', thank 
God, make ourselves heard, and wo are willingly listened to by 
our fellow subjects. The appointment of days and seasons for 
the celebration of anti-cathohe feelings will no more answer, than 
did the collectioii of mobs, in fonner times, to burn our places of 
worship, or the later gatherings of men and women in tlu^area of 
Exet*?r Hall, for purposes not more holy, and certainly not less 
incendiary. We are loth to touch upon this theme again, after 
the full and satisTactory exposure made in our last number; but 
the connexion between die scenes of that place and our present 
topic forces it upon us. When we entered that hall, and, feasting 
up our eyes, saw', inscribed over# its portal, the expressive name 
<ftlAAAEA$£ION, as if to indicate a phwH* where brethren love, 
and are taught to love, w'e were tempted to feel, in spite of sad 
experience, a hope, an augiuy, that justice or charity would 
at last influence the proceedings oi&diose, who had chosen such a 
motto. We allude, of course, \o that meeting which took#place 
shortiy after the appearan^ of our last number, wherein one of 
the most shameless exhibitions ever witnessed was publicly made. 
We mean not to enter into any refutation of the false and de- 
ceptive reasoning there displayra, for we hold it positively beneath 
nodee : nor do we intend to dwell upon the farce of pretending 
that any absent member of parliament would have been heard, 
when those who were present, andVhose ^’ofessiou particularly 
qualified them to grapple widi their assailants, were forbidden to 
reply. It is not to such things that we mean to advert. It is 
the shameless eflrontery of a second appearance before an assembly 
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of Englishmen, after the cruel manner in whiqh their feelings 
had been played with on the first occasion, that \*.hiefl^ exciti^ 
our indignation. That one individual on earth may have a fore- 
head, proof against the self-inflicted pillory of standing in tlieface 
of those who nad witnessed his previous conduct, expefien^e has 
now proved to be possible ; but.where he summoned courage to 
invite those, whom he had made partakejrs of his degradation,^ to 
place their feelings and characters once more, underpins control, • 
it is beyond our knowledge of human nature to discover, 'fliere 
must be deep stores of unflinching hardihood, laid up in dark 
corners of the mind, which we hope never to explore. When we 
recollect the afflicting spectacle of the preceding assembly, 'the 
approximation to savage ferocity in the expression of many around 
us, ujwn the forged epistle being read, their knitted brows and 
scowling glances, the deep and half suppressed growl of execra- 
tion which fretted in their throats, till vented in a fierce yell of 
inhuman applause ; when we remember the bitter retort, in accents 
of scorn cast upon us, as we remarked, to one who asked us the 
date of the document, that st few days would prove it spurious ; 
but still more, when we recall to mind the feverish excitentent of 
the audience below us, of thousands of females, whose cheeky 
glowed with a hectic fire, and whose eyes flashed with a frantic 
glare; when we calculate the pitch of fanatical excitement to 
which they must hrfve all been raised, and then the consequent 
proportionate reaction which must have taken place, not merely 
on the return of good-sense to its habitual dominion, but still 
more on the discovery that they had given themselves up to such 
unworthy feelings at the biddiim of forgery and deceit, we can 
hardly estimate the depth of sel^rebuke and inward degradation, 
which they must have felt, or the swell bf contemptuous anger 
that must liave arisen against the man, who first used the (heat, 
then defended it, and afterwards had courage enough to summon 
them once more to meet him, and let him juggle them out of 
their propriety of behaviour, tin^ all tlidr dignity of sentiment. 
Yet there, in their presence, he stood} unshamra and unshrinking, 
behind his store of books, even aS the juggler behind his cups and 
balls. And as the latter ^ks to encrease the amazement of his 
gaping spectators, by shaking out each time a pellet of larger 
dimensions, till one of enormous* size is produced, so did the 
reverend trickster seek to astound his audience by siirillar progres- 
siveness in his marvels. Las^ear, the object of his*attack was a 
simple priest, poor Peter Dens; and little duodecimos issued 
from his trunk, to the delight of hb yet inexperienced auditory. 
Buty.on-the 14th of July, he aimed at nobler quarry ; bishops 
and archbishops were hb gwte, the mysterious box was opened, 
VOL. II. — NO. HI. E 
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and out flow quartos ; bibles without their covers, and covers with- 
out tlieir leaves appeared ; till Dr. Murray and all his brethren 
were proved guilty of we know not what, by the quickness with 
which one was substituted for die other. We thought the powers 
of sugh (tinjuration were exhausted, and wonderra what would 
next* come forth, as he stood once more behind the leathern 
trunk, that repository yhence, on the previous occasion, had 
- issued weapons, which the chairman characterized as drawn from 
‘‘ the armoury of Satan.” Well, it opened ; and, this time, ap- 
peared pregnant with enormous almost an entire Bullarium 
hidden in its controversial womb; — for now ail inferior orders of 
the 'hierarchy were to be overlooked, and Popes alone were to be 
his aim. We ask, what shall we come to next? What treat of 
sufficientmagnitude, whether in the subject or in the instruments 
of display, remains in store for the next general meeting? — 
Yes, there is one which would astonish us more than all the past, 
and would efface them for ever from our memory. Let us have 
a display of candour and fairness, of liberality and charity ; let 
us have argument instead of declamation, true statements in place 
of grotindless assertions, and then we may own the place to be 
^lot unworthy of the name inscribed over its door. 

^ But, to return from this digression : it is a frightful thing to 
convoke assemblies of men, wYiether by crowdir^ them into one 
hall, or by summoning them, as on the fourth of October, 4o their 
places of worship, for the purpose of teaching them how to hate. 
It is revolting t© think how a day, the sabbath of God’s rest, 
should have been appointed throughout the land for its inhabi- 
tants to meet, and whet their keenest feelings of religious abhor- 
rence towards their fellow-countrymen, upon the book of God’s 
word. It is humiliating to see the principle of faith, the ground- 
work bf religion to a large body of cnristimis, commemorated only 
by the most glaring violation of its first practical commandment, 
that of love. It is instructive, however, to trace the essentially 
disuniting, disorganizing cliarqptef of this principle, by finding 
its solemnization lead to such strife and dissension among «diose 
who have adopted it Thisf for ttie present, is the point to which 
we wish to turn our reader’s attentiofl ; that, if a Catholic, he 
may bless Providence for havmg placed him out of such a self- 
divided kingdom, and exert himself to bring others into the unity 
of faith, and if a Protestant, his*attention may be drawn to the 
insecurity of «the foundations on w]pch he reposes. If a cranny 
suddenly impear in the wall of our house, or if fragments of 
plaster mil irom its ceiling^ we apprehgid danger, and are warned 
by such symptomatic intimations, to seek a shelter elsewhere. 
Wliat then should it be when the walls of a church are torn and 
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breached by outward attack, and when they, who should serve as 
its pillars, are seen to rush against each other, and jostlei together 
for their mutual overthrow ? Surely, even if there were not so 
high and holy an authority on theLinstability of a kii^dom and a 
house thus divided, human calcinations would Icaa iis to con- 
clude, that liere the government is unstable, ayd the bfijlding 
unsound. 


Art. III. — -1. Third Report of ttie Commissioners for impiinirnj 
into the Condition of the Poorer Classes in Ireland. 

9. The Evils of the State of Ireland^ their Causes^ ^ and their 
Remedy — A Poor Imu\ By John Re vans. 

I T would be a needless labour and waste of time, in the present 
stage of the question, to enter upon a formal inquiry into the 
necessity of a legislative provision for the Irish poor, 'lliat 
necessity is no longer disputed. The inquiries which lu^ been 
made, and the reports, founded upon them, which have been laid 
before the w'orld, have silenced all open opposition to so hist aild 
irresistible a cause. A mass of evidence is in the hamis of the 
public exhibiting* such a variety and extent of hitherto unalle- 
viated suffering, such a waste ot human life and happiness, such 
scenes of degradation and despair, that no njan, reading those 
painful recitals, ‘‘ and having human feel ings'^' about him, can 
resist the imperative and urgent necessity of a Poor Law. 

We are not going to distress the minds of our readers by 
displaying detached groups, or individual scenes of woe, taken 
from the frightful panorama of affliction wdiich is spread out 
before us. The Irish reader needs not to be told of sufferings 
with which his eye is familiar, and his heart sick : and a sufficient 
publication and exposure of our country’s misery has taken placte, 
to awaken the justice and sympathies of the British people. They 
have heard enough of the multitude!^ of their feljow subjects, who 
lie among straw or rushes; upon damp clay floors, without covering 
enough for warmth' or decency. They hav^ heard enough of the 
annual typhus, and of those ‘‘ ^riodical” visitations of famine, 
to which mighty statesmen fiftd it so easy to inurie their seiisi- 
biliti^. They have heard enough of that herb of scarcity, the 
yellow charlock, wlfich, witfi nettles and other weeds, often con- 
stitutes the summer food of tens of thousands ; of tlie enormous 
rents paid by the poor for the hovels they inhabit ; of the miserable 
and uncertain pittance of wages they can earn ; and of the merci- 
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less and reckless barbarism with which they are freouently turned 
adrift, to seek shelter and employment on the world’s wide waste. 
These things are now as familiar to the thoughts of English 
readers, as they are to the observation and experience of those, 
who cannot*' go to their door^ without seeing abundant proofs 
that they exist. Why should we repeat them in detail ? Why 
harrass the patf6nce of the publfc and wear out its pity witli 
“ nothing but songs of death r” Such representations have done 
cheir work. •They have confounded the hard-hearted, awakened 
the indifferent, and fixed the attention of the humane and wise 
upon this important question. 

And a more important question has not been proposed or 
subuiitt(>d to legislative operation, during the present generation. 
Emancipation, Parliamentary and Municipal Reform, the 
Abolition bf Tithes, are all great questions. By their discussion 
or effects, they have wrought mighty changes, and still point to 
events of vast magnitude and moment yet to come. But hitherto 
society has been more affected by tiie great principles they 
involve, tlian by any matured fruits }t has gathered from them. 
We s^e Emancipation gradually bdt slowly smoothing away 
the inetjualities, which an obsolete and unnatural system had 
raised, to the injury and hindrance of good government. Reform 
has, as yet, done little more than “ put forth the tender leaves of 
hope,” which th^progress of legislation may, and, if the people 
wills it^ must, bring to perfection. By Corporate Reform, we 
expect and seek nothing more than to share the rank and the 
ri^its of citizens ih our own towns, where we have been too long 
treated as serfs and aliens. By the extinction of Tithes, we 
hope for the restoration of peace between different denominations 
of Christians, and for a more just |tnd beneficial appropriation of 
a public impost Tlie effects of these vasious measures w'ill not 
be instantaneous; th^ must await tlie c«mrse of time, to develop 
and mature them. But a Poor Law will introduce a principle 
both new in itself, and productive ^of immediate results of the 
utmost consequence. Upon urdperty, upon morality, upon the 
diverse relations and bonds of society, upon the rights and con- 
dition of the poof, and the power and resources of me affluent, it 
will exercise an influence altogether unknown before. 

Nor is the importance of Ui» subject diminished by the con- 
sideration, that it is not an exp^iment in corpora vilh which 
may be abandoned, should it tail of the expected results. It 
will admit of no return to the old track ; once begun, the trial 
must go on to an end. It will be competent for future legisla- 
tion to amend, to alter, to improve; but not absolutely to annul. 
The subject must be taken up for better or worse. This con- 
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sideraflon, though no excuse for further delay, in a matter, whose 
repeated discussion has long since convinced the minds of all 
men that somethinj^ must be done,” is nevertheless a ve^ 
strong motive for cautious deliber|tion, and painful solicitude, in 
the choice of a measure. Nor can we see any impedSment in the 
nature of the question, to blind or mislead m^n as to Its real 
tendencies and relations. It*is np party question; and we do 
most cordially desire, that, throughoht the weighty delilfera- 
tions which must ensue, party feelings may not* be suffered 
to interpose their perverting influences. We hope that men of 
all political distinctions will approach it, as a question which 
must outlive contemporary interests, and produce a permanent 
effect upon the social frame ; extending beyond ourselves, ^nd 
these days in which we live, to the times of our remote descendants, 
and to periods when the destinies of our country will be swayed 
by other hands. 

As yet, so far as we find ourselves at liberty to judge from 
appearances, there is a concord of opinion as to the general 
principle. All parties, or a(«least the leading and most respectable 
men of every party, concur in viewing the present conqfcion of 
the Irish poor as disgraceful to the State, which has so long 
acquiesced in it, and in demanding its full and speedy ameliora- 
tion. The extremes of political society mee^ upon this pdfnt. 
Wheeler they will agree as well about the means, as they do, or 
seem to do, upon the principle; whether they will hold together 
to the end, as cordially as they are disposed to^ start in company, 
is a matter about which we are not quite so well satisfied. But 
supposing all who admit the principle to be equally sincere and 
singleminded with respect to its development, we cannot now 
see, how party politics can bo brough|; into the discussion. At 
all events, it shall be our endeavour to steer wide of such a mis- 
chief; to enter upon the inquiry calmly and temperately, and to 
go through it, if we can answer for ourselves, with perfect im- 
partiality. • • 

such a spirit we take up fhe^third Report of the Commis- 
sioners for inquiring into the con^lition of the Irish poor, the 
result of a laborious and diligent inquiry of two years, setting 
forth the plans of those eminent persons, ov of the major part of 
them, for relieving the sulferidgs, which, in their previous re- 
ports, had been so truly, and minutely depicted.. It is an able 
and well-digested report, indicating as well the intelligence and 
care which have befen bestowed upon it, as the sympatliy of the 
compilers with the poor sufferers who had been committed to 
their Jnspecdon. But our admiration of the talent and bene- 
volence, displayed in the Report, will not carry us so far as to 
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induce us to concur In the plan which the Commissioners propose 
for adoption. /Riis is too complicated and involved for prac- 
tical effect : in its endeavours to shun a great and formidable 
necessity, it flies to numerous ^expedients, perplexing enough in 
theniselves;, 'uncertain in their tendency, and, in the aggregate, 
presenting difficulties and embarrassments far exceeding Uiose 
which* they are designed to obviatfi. 

l^e main difficulty of* this subject lies in the vast number of 
men, who afe able to work, but wlio cannot now obtain, in Ire- 
land, sufficient employment to maintain themselves, and the families 
who depend upon their exertions for subsistence. Of this class 
it is stated, that fire hundred and eighty-five thousand able 
bodied men, having besides one milUon eight hundred thousand 
persons dependent upon them, are out of work and in distress, 
during thirty weeks of the year ! Such an army of paupers, by 
whatever means collected, might well strike dismay into the 
hearts of those, who were commissioned to devise means to pro- 
vide for them. They seem as the multitude in the wilderness, 
fainting by the way, and having no prospect of relief from human 
rcsourc^‘s. The Comniissioncrs, with\heir hundred pennyworth 
of bread, shrink from the arduous task of attempting to feed 
them. They are afraid to undertake it, and want faith to make 
thoaattempt in the only way in which it can be successful. 

They are toldbf the English system; but they cannot rfcom- 
niend tliat for Ireland, because ‘‘ the circumstances of the two 
countries differ widely.” 'lliere is no doubt of that. The cir- 
cumstances of Irelhnd are very different from those of England : 
But why are they so? what constitutes the wide difference? 
Not surely the “ narrow frith” that parts them. No — but they 
differ, because the laws of Englanjl have given rights and privi- 
leges to the people of that country, whicli no law, as yet, has 

? [iven to the people of Ireland. Before the act of the 43d of 
illizabeth was passed, the circumstances of the English peasantry 
were exactly similar to those of the Jrish peasantry in the Geor- 
gian Era. ITiere was, as Air. ^iotans, in his excellent pampljlet, 
observes, “ the same extrem^ desve to obtain land, and, conse- 
quently, the sante willingness to submit to exorbitant rents, 
which now characterise the Irish peasantry. The practice of 
ejecting the peasantry from theii* dwellings, of destroying them, 
and joining the small tillage farnis^ and laying them down in 
grass, seems tnen to have been as common in England as it is 
now in Ireland.^’ • • 

The resemblance also holds good as to the riotous and lawless 
conduct which naturally flowM from Such a state of things. 
Agrarian tumults and insurrections broke out in the rural and 
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populous districts, so exactly similar, in character and in design, 
to the Rockite outrages, that this intelligent writer declares, that, 
when reading the accounts of them, ” it is difficult tc? prevent 
die impression tliat they refer to die outrag^, committed a few 
years since, by the Terry Alts in tlie county Clare. The nature of 
the outrages, and the causes of them, are so very similar.”^ And, 
to complete the parallel, we find, from statements^iii the preambles 
of several acts passed in that reign; th^t ‘‘ England was, at^that 
period, as Ireland is now, infested by hordes of wandering beg* 
gars.” No wonder if the circumstances of the two countries now 
materially differ ; for a timely remedy was applied, with a steady 
and fearless hand, to the evils which afflicted England, while the 
plague has been left to work its wasting way, to the present 
moment, in the vitals of Ireland. England has ceased fo be the 
scene of warfare between the landlord and the tenant# There is 
no stripping of roofs, or turning out upon the highways ; no 
consequent vagrancy, or disaffection, or bloodshed. ‘‘ After the 
passing of the 43d of Elizabeth,” says Mr. Revans, “ which gave 
to the destitute able-bodied a right to relief, I find no further 
mention of Agrarian outrages, of extensive misery among the pea- 
santry, or of the nuisance caused by large bodies of vagrants.” 
And are we then still to be deterred, by the different circinn- 
stances” of the two countries, from applying the same mode of 
relief to Ireland, which proved so eminently successful in raisTing 
the cTlndition of the English peasantry, from misery and insub- 
ordination, to a state of security, and peace, and comfort ?* Surely 
Uiere is nothing in the constitution, or the idiosyncrasy of the 
Irish patient, to render him callous to the same method of treat- 
ment ! 

Oh, but “ the circumstanced* of the country, say the Com- 
missioners, will not admit of the application of the Poor Law, 
now existing in England, to tlie jioor of Ireland ; and they ground 
this opinion on three distinct considerations. First, the English 
system is chiefly directed to put the able-bodied upon their own 
resources, and force them, ^hon they tannot find employment at 
hoflie, to seek it elsewhere, throJgh migration. Now, the Irish 
peasant wants no stimulus to urge hhn to this ; for he is as anxious 
to procure employment at or near home, ^as, failing that, he is 
ready to seek it by emigration ^to distant ^tdements. It is not 
the unwillingness to work, iljerefore, but the impossibility of oli- 
taining work, which the legislature hfis to combat in Ireland. 
This is quite true, jn the present state of the country; but there 
is a remedy for i^ and that remedy is as simple, as, we hpe no 
doubt we shall prove it, •adequate, oefore we have done with the 
subjeet. 
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Tlie second objection to the English Poor I^aw, is stated to be, 
the expense of erecting workhouses, which the Commissioners 
estimate at fout* millions sterling, and of afterwards maintaining 
them, wliich is computed at five millions annually. In forming 
these calculations, they suppose that provision should be made 
for the retxjption, and continual maintenance, of 2,385,000 per- 
sons, being the whole number of able-bodied labourers now out of 
work, including the families dependent on them. The extravagance 
of such a calculation is so glaring, that we only think it neces- 
sary to direct public attention to it. 

Thirdly, they are of opinion, that the Irish peasantry would 
rebel against the system, and rather endure any misery than 
make a workhouse their domicile that “ it would be regarded, 
by tlie Bulk of the population, as a stratagem for debarring them 
of that right to employment and support, with which the law pro- 
fessed to invest them and that, it any of them were induced to 
accept the shelter thus offered to them, the discipline of the 
place would ‘‘ produce resistance, tumults would ensue, and, 
after much trouble, expense, and mischief, the system would be 
abandoned altogether.” With Uiese opinions, we marvel not 
that tbo Commissioners consider it morally, indeed physically, 
in^ossible so to provide for such a multitude, or even to attempt 
it with safety.” 

We Quite agre^ with them, tliat the habits, tastes, and affec- 
tions of die Irish peasantry, are against a workhouse system. 
No people, under heaven, would fed more acutely the necessity 
which ^ould parttthem from those who shared their troubles, 
and cheered and sustained dieir spirits, in the midst of adversity. 
Most irksome would it be to leave dial circle, to which the Irish- 
man’s heart ever fondly turns, and seek the cold comfort of a 
parish workhouse. Few, we ai’e'assured, would take up their 
rest in such an abode, with its prisou-iike restrictions, for a 
lengthened term. But the same affectionate feeling towards 
his family, which would rendiT such a sojourn intolerable to an 
Irish peasant, would also teconci]^ him to its occasional shelter, 
when he once became convinced that its establishment was con- 
ducive to the permanent security *and support, both of himself 
and of his children. And a very short time, or we are greatly 
mistaken, would suffice to convince him of that. It is true, as 
the Commissioners state, diat ‘‘ the.labouring class are eager for 
work, and that work there is not for them ; and that they are, 
therefore, and not from any fault o£ their qwn, in permanent 
want.” The dread of die workhouse^ consequendy, is unneces- 
sary to put them on their own resources to procure employment. 
But are there not others, whom the dread of the same object 
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might put upon their resources, with better effect, in order to 
find work for the poor man ? Would not the nAs^sity, imposed 
upon the man of property, and upon the state, of maintaining 
such an asylum for the able-bodied out of work, give, a spur to 
the benevolence of the rich, and uftimately cause emplgyinent to 
abound ? If, as Mr. Revans argues, and we think unanswerably, 

“ the workhouse provision constitutes a certain, as well as a sale, 
minimum to earnimjs^^ die Irish peasantry will not be long* in ^ 
discovering that fact; and the knowledge of such a circumstance * 
will soon assist them to overcome their repugnance to a restraint, 
so salutary in its operation upon their future prospects. They 
are too well trained to habits of seli^enial, even where no pro- 
mise of advantage supports them, to kick against a trial* of 
patience, so obviously intended and calculated for their good. 

As to the idea of the Houses of Refuge becoming perma- 
nently occupied by the labouring class, a class so eager for 
work,” we need scarcely attempt to show how vain is such an 
apprehension. For the Report itself, in the next paragraph to 
that in which the objection i^ started, and in which one hmf of the 
gross rental of the country is threatened with absorption, by the 
permanent pauper inmates of those asylums, very frankly acknow- 
ledges, that the Commissioners do not think that such an amount 
of expense would, in point of fact, be incurred.^’ We feel very 
happy that we can conscientiously subscribe to tbis opinion, and 
for die* same reason, amongst others, widi that alleged kn the 
Report, namely, the general repugnance of the people to so disa- 
greeable a residence. Our concurrence, too, is grounded on some- 
thing beyond mere opinion. Experience of me system in Eng- 
land fully proves, that no superiority of fare, or entertainment, 
can induce the poor to rest co^jent within the walls of a work- 
house, while separated from their families, or debarred from that, 
which, in every state and stage of fortune, is as dear as life itself, 
an uncontrolled command of their own time and actions. Mr. 
Revans visited a workhouse iq Nottinghamshire, where, to speak 
without a figu^, the inmates ‘**faped sumptuously every day,” 
and were allowed to pass their t^e without labour, and in unre- 
strained intercourse with •the female members oT their iamilies. 
Yet very rarely did able-bodied |)ersons apply for admission into 
tliat house, a circumstance wMcbthe master explained, by say- 
ing,— Oh, Sir, I keep the key of the door, and I. very seldom 
allow the able-bodied p^ple to go out, which thw don’t like ; 
so, if they can possibly live efUt, they wont come in.” The same 
sentiment undoubtedly prevails, with at least equal force, in the 
breasts of the Irish pe^fitir* They would endure much hard- 
ship, radier than submit to the restraint and discipline of a work- 
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house. But, at the same time, extreme distress and hunger, 
which makps'all things sweet except itself,” will often render 
such an asylum acceptable to them, as a temporary shelter; and 
this is precisely the sort of estimation in which it is desirable 
that tho|e‘ receptacles should be held. For thus they will be 
subservient to necessities, for which no other present help can be 
devised ; at the same time, tliat there will be no danger of their 
becoming heavily burdensome to the country, as repressing a 
' spirit of industry and independence among the poor, or affording 
an acceptable retreat to the profligate and the idle. 

The Commissioners object also, and with good reason, to a pro- 
vision for forcing the landholders to employ the poor, or giving 
what is called “parochial employment.” Through that door 
entered all the abuse, waste, and immoral!^, which, before the 
enactment of the Poor Law Amendment Bill, constituted tlie 
crying evil and danger of the Poor Law system in England, and 
which, if suffered to go forward and accumulate, would have in- 
evitably swept away the barriers of property, paralyzed and 
destroyed commercim enterprise, aiyi involved the distinctions of 
societ}^ in inextricable confusion. 

Of Vhis truth, the remarkable case of Cholesbury, a parish in 
Berkshire, which is cited by the Commissioners, affords a strik- 
i^ illustration. There the rates went on with fearful progres- 
sion, to meet thS demand for out-of-door emplovment, until, at 
length, the “ landlords gave up their rents, the farmers their 
tenancies, and the clergyman nis glebe and his tithes I” All 
tliis, however, pifived inadequate to the still encreasing distress ; 
and the neighbouring parishes were actually obliged to nelp those 
paupers, who were already in possession of every inch of land, 
and of aJl that it produced, in thqjr own parish ! 

This was an extreme case ; but numerous others, not so level- 
ling in degree, yet still intolerably exactive cind ruinous, occurred 
in every part of England, to the oppression and discouragement 
of tlie gentry and middle classcg, especially of the farmers; 
whilst the effect upon the mpncl habits of the peasantry were 
most deplorable. On the one si^jie, an offer was made of lahour, 
which those on the other side, little as«they might want it, were 
not at liberty absolutely to refuse. Hence, a continual contest 
was kept up between the occupier of the land and the labourer, 
in whidi it T\;as the endeavour of the former to evade the neces- 
sity of encumbering himself with more help than he required, 
and of the latter to oblige him, by Representations of real or fic- 
titious distress, and not unfi*equently by violence, to take it. 
Under the operation of such a syst^, the feeling of mutual 
reliance and good-will were quickly obliterated, and a sentiment 
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of sullen hostility and mistrust was engendered in its room, 
most detrimental to the interests of both ; inspirihi^ the one with 
harshness and severity, and the other, with a secret resolution to 
render back as little service as posiyble, for the extorted support 
which he received. Nor was the conation of the labourer im- 
proved by tlie great sacrifices made to k^p him •from 
want. He was, and felt himself, a .degraded man ; and by the 
humiliating and fraudulent means, to which he was often cotn- 
pelled to resort, in order to extort parochial- assistance, he soon 
lost the love of independence, which was once the boast of the 
sturdy British peasant Its bread was no more sweet to him. 
He preferred the lazy, reckless life of the rarish pauper, with all 
the squalid, improviaent, and intemperate habits, which naturally 
grew out of that worst kind of villanage, to the liard-eanied crust 
of honest, independent labour. Wlierever tlie system of “ out- 
of-door relief, or parochial employment,” was most prevalent, 
there drunkenness and other degrading vices flourished ; and it 
is most gratifying to find, as we see it stated in the Keport of the 
English Poor Law Commissjjpners, tliat the change, which has 
been introduced into the system, has already produced a jrisible 
improvement in the habits of the English peasant. ** While the 
indolence, generated by the old system of parochial employment} 
has been thus superseded by habits of industry, the train of vice*, 
^enera(<ed by indolence, are found to be gradu^ly diminishing. 
Tlie increase of sobriety is frequently indicated to us, in the pro- 
gress of the change, by the complaints of the beer-sliop keepers, 
that the consumption of beer has been diminislied, and by their 
activity in opposing the progress of a further change.” 

Looking to these facts, and to the character ot our country- 
men, unhappily too prone to habits of improvidence, the Com- 
missioners cannot recommend parochial employment, or out- 
door relief, for the labourers of Ireland ana to the propriety 
and justice of this conclusion we find ourselves constrained to 
subscribe. , » 

Bqt what then do they recoTnipend? It seems absurd to 
talk of a provision for the poor, anc^ yet leave the unemployed 
able-bodira poor, who constitute so large a proportion of the 
whole, unprovid^ for. The Commissioners will not open the 
workhouse for them. They object, with equal vehemence, to 
finding parochial employment for them, or to giving them relief 
out oi (^rs» Here, then, the difficulty, whicn mpt us iit start- 
ing, is still in our way ; and how is it to be got over ? — The 
Commissioners propose a number of expedients for that purpose, 
some of -which we shall ncfW briefly consider. 

The first thing they suggest is Emigration ; — Emigiation, as 
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a means of carrying off “ the redundancy of labour, which now 
exists in IrelaifcL” With ttiis view they recommend the estab- 
lishment of Emigration Depdts^'* for such as may be “ unable 
to find free and profitable eipployment in Ireland these depots 
to serve /oS* their reception and intermediate support ; such sup- 
port «to be aflg^rded only, as a preliminary to Emigration 
and a free passage to be provide, at die public expense, coii- 
johidy, in some instances, with that of the landlords, for those 
who cannof afford to pay for themselves. “ It is thus, and thm 
only ** — says the Report — that the market of labour in Ireland 
can be relieved from the weight that is now upon it, or the 
labourer be raised from his present prostrate state.” What the 
eiqienfie of all this might be, the Commissioners have omitted to 
state; but it may be deduced from several passages in their 
Report, 'without going further for proof, that it would be very 
considerable ; for, according to their statements, the correctness 
of which we see no reason to question, vast numbers would avail 
diemselves of the opportunity, thus afforded, of leaving their 
homes, and their country, for ever. rJThose who are able to work, 
and cannot now find free and profitable labour in Ireland, are 
said to amount, together with their families and dependents, to 
two millions three hundred and eighty five thousand persons. 
Now, if the CJpmmissioners, to fortify their oWeetion against 
workhouses, assumed that accommodations should necessarily be 
provided for all this number, are we not equally warranted in 
calculating, that^they will all claim the refime of the Emigration 
Depots, and demand a free passage to the Colonies ? We appeal 
to the Report itself, which states, that “ the feelings of the 
suffering labourers in Ireland are decidedly in favour of Emigra- 
tion ; they do not desire workhouses, but they do desire a free 
passage to a Colony, where they may have the means of living 
Dy their industry:” and we refer to the voluminous extracts, 
which it brings forward, from the evidence taken before the 
Assistant Commissionei^, show'ing the universal prevalence of 
those feelings in the breasU df the Irish peasants. Tli^y do 
desire to abandon the shqires of their native land, that land, 
which they love* with a romantic affection. It is, to them, a land 
of misery and privation, though Providence has blessed it with 
fertility and beauty, scattered, lunongst its hills and in its green 
valiies,« sources of wealth as profuse as they are various, and 
continually o^rs, on all sides, abundant and remunerative occu- 

? ition to the energies and productive industry of its people. 

et they are desirous to quit this, “ their own, their native land,” 
for the aguish swamps of Canada ! * 

Do we ask the reason of this strange passion? It is not to be 
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found in a rambling disposition, a love of chan^, or an impa- 
tience of legal restraint; but in utter and absolute necessi^. 

<< Their poverty, and not their will, consents 

and if, then^ with their known attachment to the* land that 
bore them/’ and to die associations of clan and kindred for 
which they are, at all times, send on the most trivial, as well 
as on the greatest occasions, ready* to sacrifice life itself, the 
Irish peasantry are still desirous to obtain . a free passage to ' 
the Colonies, this is only a proof of the extreme and hopeless 
wretchedness of their condition at home. Whoever has seen 
the departure of a^ family, or of the inhabitants of a village, 
upon such a momentous expedition, will not find it; emy 
to forget the lamentations and the agony, with which the poor 
Exiles of Erin bid a last farewell to the scenes of tlieir childhood. 
From the youngest child, who is capable of reflection, to the 
fathers and brothers of the party, one wild cry of sorrow and 
despair is heard to rise. As they go forth, every village joins in 
die dismal concert, until thej)oor emigrants have passed beyond 
the limits of friendship and acquaintance. Thence, onward Ip the 
coast, they are objects of universal pity. “ God help them I” — 
The Lord go on their road !'’ — and such like tender and pious 
eiaculadons speed them on their way, from every house by whioli 
diey bend their mournful steps. The labourers hi the fields rest 
on theTr spades, to offer a prayer in their behalf, as when a 
funeral passes by ; and, in short, every movement and expression 
bodi of the emigrants and of those who remaifi behind, shows 
that this mode of relief for die suffering poor of Ireland, ‘‘ dis- 
guise itself as it will, b still a bitter draught.^ 

But when, in addition to all this, w^e take into account the cost 
at which the Commissioners propose to carry out diis their 
sovereign and only antidote for a surplusage of labour, we can 
scarcely contain our astonishment, that wise and benevolent men 
should dream of such an ouday, for jlhe purpose of making 
‘‘ aliens” of those, whom the saci^ amount would convert into 
useful and happy citizens. Their views on diis head are set 
forth in the twenty-third action of tfie Report 

We propose that arrangements for carrying on Emigration 
shall be made between the Commissioners of Poor Laws suid the 
Colonial Office, and tliat all poor p^som^ whose drcumstances 
sJiall require it^ shall befumislied with a free passage^ and with 
the means of settlings themselves in ap approved British Colony, 
to which convicts are not sent. We propose tooy that the means 
of Emigradon shall be provided for the destitute of every class 
and description, who are fit subjects for Emigration ; that dep6ts 
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shall be established, where all, who desire to emigrate, may be 
received in the way we shall mention j that those, who are fit for 
emigration, shall there selected for the purpose, and that those, 
wlio are not, shall be provic^d for, under the directions of the 
Poor Laiv^Commissioners.” 

In'connexiqfi with the above^ proposal, they furtlier suggest 
that Penitentiaries shall ..be ^tablished, to which vagrants, 
when taken up, shall b6 sent, and that, if convicted (before the 
next Quarter Sessions), these persons shall be removed to a free 
Colony, not a penal one, to be appointed by the Colonial De- 
partment.” By the provisions suggested in these sections, the 
Commissioners assert, — and, to ma% their confidence, we sup- 
pcBe, ki their plan, thev print the whole passage in italics, — that 
“ All pqor persons who cannot find tlie means of support at 
home, and who are willing to live by their labour abroad, will 
be furnished with the means of doing so, and with intermediate 
support, if fit to emigrate; and, if not, will be otherwise provided 
for; while the idle, who would rather beg tlian labour, will be 
taken up, and the evil of vagrancy 9|ippressed.” 

Tllijj', who were startled at the apprehended expense of con- 
structing workhouses, and maintaining them, for the relief of the 
dble-bomed out of work, are yet willing to encounter all these 
various, compliq|ited, and heavy charges, in the attempt to reduce 
the population. Workhtmses are not to be erected, for«fear of 
the expense ; but Depdts are. Surely much is “ in a name.” 
These Dep6ts nyist be capable of affording shelter to «//, who 
cannot find free and profitable employment, and are willing to 
seek it abroad. All, who desire to emigrate, are to be sent, 
passage free, to a British Colony; and not only so, but they are 
to be maintained, until means ^n be conveniently found of 
sending them out; and after they have bec^n thus sent abroad, 
they are to be provided with the means of settling themselves in 
the coimtry to which they are removed. We do not quarrel 
with this latter provision. It is humane ; and, if emigration be 
adopted as the ^anacec^ it la indispensable : for, to turn them 
loose upon a distant shores widiout such assistance, would be 
nearly as great cruelty as to expose them upon a desolate island, 
or to abandon them at sea, without rudder or compass. But 
look to the expense of it, andPconsider all that might be done 
towards rendering these poor pf^ple valuable ana contented 
members of Bpciety at home, wiui Iwf the outlay thus incurred 
for the sake of getting rid of them.^ • 

* Mr. Revans says (with some exaggeration, we%dmit) one fourth of the popu- 
lation of Ireland might be wiilidrawn, and yet wages not be raised. To emigrate 
1,500,000 or 2,000,000 of people in one year, wpuld be impossible. To spread the 
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Our feeling, with regard to emigration, leads ui| to place it in a 
very secondary degree indeed, whether it be regarded as a means 
of diminishing pauperism, or as calculated, in any material degree, 
to promote the peace of Ireland, and the security of life and pro- 
perty within its confines. By itself, and in its practicable opera- 
— - — c 

emigration over a number of years, woulS not l^ave tbe desired efibet upon wages. 
The natural increase of the population would supply nearly as many as the emigraaion 
would subtract’* . 

Of the expense of emigration, on a large scale, some notion may be formed from 
the following return of the cost of sending out twenty •teven families^ from the estates 
of the Marquess of Lansdownc, in the Queen’s county, to Quebec. Their mere con- 
veyance to tbe American coast, without the charge of ** emigration depdts” before 
embarkation, or of providing fbr, and settling, them in new habitations, after their 
arrival in Canada, coat 45 It, 19e. At the same average rate, the mere coetof^he 
voyage for 100,000 families, that is, only two-fifths of the unemployed labouring class, 
would amount to nearly 1,700,000/, We should be, perhaps, considerably within the 
mark, if we stated that the expense of their previous maintenance in the emigration 
depdts, and of settling them afterwards in a proper manner in America, would make 
the difference between that sum and three millions. A ** pretty cousiderable” price 
for getting rid of 100,000 families. 

The statement, which we subjoin, reflects the highest credit on the Noble Marquess, 
and on the manager of his Queen’s c^nty property. 

Return of the expense of sending enugrants from Luggacurren, in the Aueen’s 
county, tbe estate of the Marquess of Lansdowne, to New Koss and Waterford, and 
from thence to Quebec. 


No. of 
Familirft 

Individual. 

Expenses (0 
New Hoss 
and 

Waterford. 

Pauage 

and 

Subsist- 

ence. 

Passage, in- 
cluding head- 
money at 
Quebec. 

(Provisions. 

‘ Total 
Expcnce. 

• 

Average cost 
per heaii. 

• 



£ 

s. 

£ s. 

£ 

£ , 

£ s. 

£ s. 

d. 

10 

62 

6 

16 

156 15 
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163 11 

2 12 

9 

8 

46 

6 

3 

115 0 

— 

— 

121 3 

2 12 

8 

9 

60 

7 
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115 

, 45 

167 6 

2 15 

9 

27 

168 

20 

4 

271 15 

115 

45 

4S1 19 




The lands of Luggacurren contain 1687 acres, late Irish plantation measure, and 
fell into the proprietor’s hands in Mar^ 1831, a season of very great disturbance and 
Agrarian crime. Notwithstanding this, the agent received the possession without 
any difficulty, from about 160 families; the Iknds were then surveyed and carefully 
divided ; and were afterwards valued by i^publit^ valuator. Th^ were then let to 90 
families, on a five years’ lease, atjhis valuation, being 2030/. per annum, on an under- 
standing that, at the expiration of that period, such of them as were approved of 
should have a lease of one life or 21 y^'ars ; and during the aforesaid period, an al- 
lowance of one quarter's rent was made to etch, tenant, for liming, draining, and other 
improvements. Of the 90 families, the agent found it necessary ^to remove only 5 
families; these lands have now been relet, and leases executed to *88 tenants, from 
the 25th of March 1836, for one life, y 21 years, at the original valwation, l-8th being 
deducted from that amount* and tithe free. The largest farm contains 120 acres, and 
the smallest 2 acres, average extent of each holding, 19 acres. The highest rent is 42s. 
per acre, and the lowest 9s.6d. aveftge acreable rent 22s.8d. including tithe composition. 
The tenants are all satisfied, have paid up their rents due on the 26th March last, and 
are now preparing to register a ten pound franchise.*’ 
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tion, it could never have the effect^ (by which alone such objects 
can be permanently achieved), of lowering the rents of the poor, 
or of raising the rate of wages ; because, in order to produce 
those effects, it should be cai^ied to an extent, which, to speak 
in the lai^ghage of the Commissioners, is “ morally, indeed pliy- 
sicall^, impossible.” 

Within the last seven yefirs, !wo hundred and ten thousand 
pefsons, chiefly of the labouring class, have emigrated from Ire- 
land. Yet,* save by tlieir own friends, and by those landlords 
who have profited by their removal, their departure is unnoticed 
and unfelt. By the community at large, and by the police, 
“ nobody is missed^ Nor can we imagine that the subtraction 
of •the •same number, in a single year, /supposing it practicable) 
would, of itself, and unaiora ly omer means, nave much 
perceptible effect on the state of those who should be left 
behind. Yfe are sure that the opinion of the witnesses in 
the batony of Clonlisk (King’s county) is not exaggerated, 
and that it is equally applicable to most other parts of Ire- 
land : viz. — ‘‘ The witnesses find k difficult to say what num- 
ber should be taken from the able-l)odied population, to afford 
the labourer steady wages at a moderate rate. ITiey think that, 
though twenty per cent, were removed, it would have but little 
effect upon wagps. They do not think it would raise them one 
penny per day.^ 

But thoum we set no value upon emigration, as a primary 
and essentim prjpciple of relief, we are fer from proposing to 
xylose the door against it. As subsidiary to a large and sub- 
stantial provision for the poor, it may become highly available to 
that important purpose. Restless and adventurous spirits should 
be supplied with “ room and verge enough” to indulge their 
vein ; and others, for various reasons, may be anxious to emi- 
grate, whose secession might prove a reli *f both to them and to 
the country. There are also many places, where the evils arising 
from the excess of the population almve the demand for labour, 
and above all reasonable expecthtion of its being at any fqture 
time required for local en^loyment, can only be rcmedi^ by 
the removal of *some portion of the people to a more profitable 
field of work. In •such cases, means should be provided, as 
ample as a regard for the intetest and permanent prosperity of 
the poor themselves may require. * But we do think, that we are 
not extravagcgit in looking forward to the time, when, even in 
the judgment of political economistl^ Ireland will not contain an 
able-braied man too many for her own wants ; and that this will 
be accomplished without the aid either of emigration, or of war, 
or of any other drain, invented by the policy or the wickedness 
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of man. Let security be given for die investment of capital in 
niannfactiii*es, and in extensive agricultural improvements — a 
security which can only be eflFected by first giving the poor a 
secure resting-place in their own country, free from •the ^iger 
and the apprehension of being driven out to destitute vtfgn^pcy — 
and then our labourers will ^nd employment •in abundance. 
Every arm will then be required, "for jevery arm can thcti»be 
turnrf to profit ^ • 

But let us be just to the Commissioners. * Whilst they speak 
of emigration as the only means of “ relieving the market of 
labour from the weight that is fiow upon it,*' they also suggest 
other modes of repressing such redunaancy, with a view to keep 
as large a proportion, as they can, of tlie population, profitably 
and usefully employed at home. They acsire also to qualily 
their recommendation of that specific, which they do not look 
to as an object to be permanently pursued upon any extensive 
scale,” but at the same time, they insist upon it, as ** an auxiliary 
essential to a commencing course of amelioration.”— We now 
proceed to take the remauiing suggestions of this repor^ into 
consideration. • 

The plan of improvement, recommended by the Commis- 
sioners, proceeds also upon a commencing principle of ameliora- 
tion. As the business of agriculture is, at piresent, the onfy 
pursuilj for which the body of the people of Ireland are qualified 
by habit, it is chiefly through it that a general improvement in 
their condition can be primarily wrought.” Afterwards, as the 
labourer’s condition improves, trade and mechanical labour will, 
of course, flourish in proportion, and we may expect that 
division of labour in Ireland which exists in England, and which 
is at once an acting and reacting cause' and consequence of the 
wealth of nations.” 

Tliere can scarcely be two opinions about the truth of this. 
If agriculture really prospers, and we account it no prosperity, 
where the labourer is excluded, as is now the case in Ireland, 
from.his rightful share,* all other interests must flourish dong 
with it ; for the bf^nefits of remuneraftve employment will diffuse 
themselves among the waifehouses and the worf^hops ; and thus, 
in addition to the wealth i#;hich wiU be so clreated, new sources 
of occupation and industty will bl opened to the poor, and new 
ties of rec'^piocal attachment ^ill be created, to oind them for 
ever to their native country. ^ But the Rtqiort sets* out with the 
startling proposition,* that the Irish labourer has now the same 
proportion oi the produce of die land in his own country, as the 
English Jabour^ has in England; and thence argues, that, in 
ordefT to advance his ed^ihgis out of the land, its productiveness 
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must be eiicrea^^ed in proportion ; for that, otherwise, there is 
danger t)f “ throwing land out of cultivation, and involving, not 
only landlords and farmers, but the labourers and the whole com- 
munity in general destructiop..” Tlie facts, on which this state- 
ment rests, are these : — England, with thirty-four million acres 
of cultivated land, employs fewer ^^ricultural labourers, by nearly 
100,000, tlian Ireland employs in the cultivation of fourteen 
millions an^ a half : in bther words, there are, in Ireland, about 
Jive agricultural labourers for every two engaged on the same 
quantity of land in Great Britain. Now, the agricultural 
produce of Great Bntain is more than four times that of Ireland; 
and hence the Commissioners argue, that, if a proportional share 
of*the^prodiice of each country were given to its own labourers, 
there wonld be more than four times as much for the British 
labourer, as for the Irish, and that, in point of fact, the earnings 
of agricultural labourers in the two countries are in that pro- 
portion ; the English labourer’s earnings averaging from Ss. to 
10.V. a week, anti those of the Irisliman from to 2s. 6d. ; so 
that the land, in its present state ofrc cultivation in Ireland, could 
not i^brd higher wages to tlie labourer dian it actually pays, 
witliout hazarding those fearful consequences, which have been 
hlready mentioned. 

‘ It would sui^irise the authors of this Report to be told, that 
weavers, employed on the hand loom, were entitled to nq higher 
wag^, in proportion to the amount of work done by them, than 
the operatives qmployed in a power-loom factory : or, to bring 
the illustration nearer home, that labourers, hired to thresh out 
corn with a flail, would have no right to murmur, if their recom- 
pense bore merely the same proportion to the quantity of grain 
separated from the straw, as that of other men, employed in 
another part of the country, in feeding a threshing-mill* But 
the process of agricultural business done in England has the same 
analogy (thougn the proportions are certainly nothing like so 
wide) to that done in Iieland, as labour, performed by Sie aid of 
machinery, has to labour perf&rmed by the hand. A vast deal 
of that kind of labour, wl^ch Irishmen perform with the spade, 
is done in England by horses. The operations of planting and 
dicing potatoes, for example, besides those of trenching, moulding, 
aim weeding them, are perfoiined, in most parts of Ireland, by 
manual labow. In England, they are performed vdth the plough. 
Again, in i^gland, the fanner, in sowing grain, rarely employs 
any assistance hut that of the haiVow anv the roller. In most 
parts of Ireland, the sanve work is done with the shovel and tlie 
spade. There is another work, tod! which, although, strictly 
speaking, it has no connexion with husbandly, devolves neces- 
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sarily upon the a^iculturist, and occupies a larm portion of the 
Irish labourer’s time and industir ; that is, the of providhig 
and laying in the yearly supply of firing. In England, this 
OTOration is performed, as far as t^e agricultural labourer’s part 
of it is concerned, by going to the mouth of die cofljpit, or to 
the ship, or the canal boa^ and fetching home what is there put 
into his waggon. The Irish labourer, on the other hand, is em- 
ployed, during several weeks in the D^t*and most profitable part 
of the yeai*, in the cutting, rearing, and stacking of ftitf ; a truly ' 
slavish and laborious occupation, in short, die labourer, in Eng- 
land, is commonly engaged in directing and guiding the force of 
horse or machine power, to extract produce from the land, or 
render it marketable : whilst, in Ireland, he must ^rform •all 
this, or at least by far the greater part of it, himself. tVhat parity 
of justice, then, is there between die claims of the Irish &nd of the 
English labourer upon the produce of the land ? or how can it be 
maintained, that, by recompensing the former in a higher pro- 
portion to the produce, which they severally help to raise, than 
the labourer of Great Britaip, he will receive more than ought 
to come to his share ?” Surely, if the workman, whose industry 
is aided by the employment of horses and machinery, id every 
instance where they can be employed with effect, and whose 
bodily labour or skill, compared with such help, constitutes but 
a fraction of the productive power that is used,— if such a one is 
entided, for his personal share in the work, to a certain propor- 
tion of die produce, the workman who supplies, by his own exer- 
tions, the functions of all other auxiliaries, ft entided to the 
additional benefit of such extra labour and service. If the former 
has a right to a fourth, the latter may fiurly claim at least a third, 
of the produce ; for he contributes morie than the difference, in 
the excess of his labour, over that of die other. 

The comparison, therefore, instituted by the Commissioners, 
is fallacious, and so is the conclusion which they draw from it. 
They state that the English^ labourer rases four times as much 
produce as the Irish, and, thereforp, that the recompense, which 
they severally receive, is in lust pro{^rtion and cannot be altered, 
without involving the ^is^le (immunity in genceral destruction. 
It is not the English labourer alone^ who, raises four times as 
much produce as die Irish, in 4he same circumstames ; but it 
is the English labours, aerieied hy horses^ and manure^ and an 
expensive system of husbandry^ supported by the capital of his 
master, who surpasses his Irish competitor, unprotnded with any 
enejtf these helps and admntages. 

This is the true state of the case ; and we leave it, then, to any 
man of common sense to say, whether, widi such a difference 
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existing in the “ appliances and means,'* it is necessary, in order 
to keep landr in cultivation, and preserve landlords, farmers, 
and lal^urers from destruction, that the nominal proportion 
between the prices of humai^ labour, in England and Ireland, 
must continue the same. The English employer can afford to 
pay life workm^fi from 8s. to 10s. a week, though this is a small 
itom in the expense of cultivating *his farm. The Irish employer, 
on “the other band, incifrs no other considerable outlay in the 
cultivation oY his ground, beyond tlie hire of his labourers ; and 
yet, he only pays them in the same ratio to the produce, as the 
man, whoso capital is sunk to a large amount, and who has, be- 
sides, so many heavy demands to meet. This may be a ‘‘ pro- 
portion” in figures ; but it is anything else in reality. 

Even ill the present state, then,, of agricultural produce and 
wages, if it be essential that an exact rdative proportion should 
exist between them in the several parts of the United Kingdom, 
the sooner some effective measures shall be taken to raise the 
amount of the latter in Ireland, the better, according to the 
notions of tlie Commissioners, wiU^ it be for those f^eat and 
momecitous interests, which they consider to be endangered by a 
disparity. Many landholders may doubtless be pinchra, by such 
an addition to their expenditure; and the inconvenience will 
probably extend higher than the mere tenantry ; but if they are 
not required to My more in proportion than tlie English farmer, 
and aire yet unable to bear it, that inability must proceed from 
sometliing else tlian any undue advantage thus given to the 
latter. However* a more equitable distribution of the profits 
threatens no result more awful to the community than the 
removal, or resignation, of some rack-rented tenants, and, 
perhaps, a transrer of some upw grossly mismanaged and 
ncglect<^ estates from their nominal owners, to masters who 
possess the means of putting forth their resc urces for the common 
benefit. Whether the inability, therefore, to afibrd the same pro- 
portion of wages as that jrliich is actually paid by the British em- 
ployer, may proceed from a (]i|fferent proportion of rent prei^ing 
upon the tenant, or from pgculia^ engagements and embarrass- 
ments affecting the net income of die laadlord, such imp^iments 
must not iiitenere, to«prevent the adoption of some legislative mea- 
sul%s for securing a fair and equal proportion of justice to the 
labourer. land is weU aUe to render unto wl their due.” 
Let not any make their private difficulties, which, however incur- 
red, have no right to be taken into tUb consideration of this ques- 
tion, or their fanciful valuations of what really belongs to them, an 
excuse for engrossing ‘‘more than oughf to come to their share.” 

The Commissioners, desirous to “ observe the utmost caution 
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in applyinff a remedy to the evils they have tOt deal with,” lest 
they shoula run into those which an erroneous ctoiparfson had 
led them to apprehend, suggest that the improvement of the con- 
dition of the Irish labourers sh^k be preceded a Iktle way bv 
that of the land, so as to keep up the relative proporticu]^ with 
England, between work done, ^d produce brought to market. 
To this end, they propose to institute a Board for carrying jnto 
effect a veiyr comprehensive system of national imprQvement. It ■ 
is to cause surveys, valuations, an4 partitions* to be made of waste 
lands, with a view to their l^ing brought into cultivation ; the 
requisite drains and roads throti^ such waste lands to be made 
by the Board of Works, which, in consideration thereof, shall 
have an allotment of certain parts of tiie land so reclaimed, made 
to it, in trust for the public ; and tliese allotments, being fenced 
and otherwise improved, at the discretion of the Board of Im- 
provement, shall be sold, or let, subject to conditions imposed by 
that Board. Next, with respect to lands already in cultivation, 
the Board of Improvement is to be iiivc^sted with authority, ac- 
cording to die principle ofir More O’Ferralfs Drainage Act, to 
cause all lands to be kept duly drained and fenced, undl^r the 
directions of Local Commissioners, appointed for that purpose, 
who shall also be a Court of Record for their District, with 
powers, in conjunction with a Jury, to make presentments ahd 
levy rates, for the purpose of carrying the works entrusted to them 
into execution. There is, moreover, to be an engineer for each 
district, named by the Board of Works, which J3oard is to have 
a large fund placra at its immediate disposal, for the execution of 
all the additional duties thus imposed upon it The Board of 
Iniprovement is farther to have the power of making provision 
for the occupants of cabins, which ma^ be nuisances and the 
way in which this is to be done is worthy of note. The Local Com- 
missioners, above mentioned, are, with a Jury, to present these 
nuisances, and a certain sum for each, which shall be levied, poitly 
on the immediate landlord^^ and partlv on the wliole district. 
Th^ Board of Works then shSdlf under the directions of the 
Board of Improvement, let to«tlie occupant of pvery such cabin 
a portion of land, reclaimed from the waste, which shall have been 
allotted to it, and aliall assist him to the exteift, at least, of the sum 
presented for his use, in building another cottage. 

The Board of Improvemenf is, moreover, to establish an Agri- 
cultural Model School, and district or parochial schools, having 
four or five acres of Mand annexed to each, for the purpose of in*- 
structing those occupiers^of land, who do the work of it fliem- 
selves, m the most approved methods of farming, and affording 
them examples of order and cleanliness and good cottier-hus- 
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bandry/’ In subordination to these objects, are provisions for 
enabling tenaAts for life to make leases, and to charge the in- 
heritance to a certain extent, subject to the approbation of the 
Board, with sums expended o^i lasting improvements. A Fiscal 
Boar(^ is also recommended for every county, to be chosen by 
those whom they shall be authorised to tax, with the same powers 
of ^nakingpresentments for^public works as grand juries now 
possess. Tee chief object of thb proposal is, to ensure the em- 
ployment of the poor, more than it is now customary to employ 
them, in local public works, that so, by a better arrangement, 
profitable labour may be found for many of the unemployed, at 
those periods of the year when there is the greatest destitution.” 

These are the principal suggestions as to improvement,” 
which are offered in the Report. Some of them are well worthy 
of attention, being adapted to the circumstances of the country, 
and to the peculiar necessities of its poor inhabitants. Others 
we think too easily convertible into jobs, to be safely experimented 
upon, in a community, whose very virtues lean to jobbing’s 
side. We allude more particularly tte the process of getting rid 
of cabki-nuisances, at the expense of the county,” and of the 
immediate landlord.* The occupant is to be removed to a sta- 
tion on the reclaimed bog or mountain, and located in a domi- 
cife, ‘‘ at least,”® as good as the nuisance from which he was 
ejected. There is no provision, in the whole of these arrange- 
ments,* which appears to us more liable to abuse, than this; 
nor one which gifves so much colour to an imputation, some- 
times cast upon the Commissioners, of being more careful to 
gratify the proprietors of estates, than to relieve, or accommodate 
the poor straggling appendages of the soil. The allotments no- 
minally appropriated to the Board of Works, tor public benefit, 
would, by this management, be absorbed, in a great measure, if 
not entirely, in clearing the cultivated and ornamental parts of 
the country of unsightly or disagreeable neighbours; and that, 
at a considerable expense, of wlpch; in most cases, no portion 

• By ** immediate^ landlordB/'w^preaune the report intends a side-blow at the 

middlemeDi who are accused of having brought these redundant swarms of human 
animals upon the face of the country. They rarely enjoy such a permanent interest 
in the soil» as to justify Ae laying a tax upon them, to the entire exemption of the pro- 
prietor, for the sake of improving his estate. If it is considered, that, because the 
middleman may l^ve placed the under-tenant In the cabin, he is, therefore, justly 
chargeable with the cost of his removal for another’s benefit, this is manifestly unjust. 
For no man ought^o be punished by an ex poslfacio law : and, until very lately, a 
tenant was not forbidden to sub-let lus land in small divisrons. We have known in- 
stances, on the contrary, of tenants having been required, as they valued the goi^-i^l 
of the owner, to make as many Forty-Shilling Freeholders, as their holdings would cut 
up into. Would it not be a hard case to saddle those men, now, with the expense of 
clearing away The Cabin Nuisance f 
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whatever would be defrayed by th^ person receiving the greatest 
ultimate advantage from such removal. * • « 

Viewing the whole plan, liowever, in its general adaptation to 
tlie proposed object, it would be a^tiarrow and ignorant OTOund 
of objection to say, that a proposition cannot be gdod ror the 
poor, because it has a manifest tendency to serv^the rich^ No- 
thing can be more false, or more injmical to social order or hap- 
piness, than such a notion. To give real security and content- 
ment to any one great division of a communi^, th3 whole must 
be rendered secure and contented : and in Irelmid especially, for 
whose soil “ nature has done so much and man so little,^’ it seems 
impossible, without violating the laws and rights of property, to 
devise any plan of improving the condition of uie people ‘‘ through 
the business of agriculture,’” without, at the same time, benefitting 
the owners of the land. But is tliis an objection ? No : — Quite 
the contrary. It is the strongest recommendation we can con- 
ceive of any system of agricultural employment, that it is calcu- 
lated to advance the interests of all classes concerned or connected 
with that pursuit. It is ^ly when the ellects remain in tlu> 
exclusive eiijo\TOent of the landlord, whilst the labourera, who 
contribute to his prosperity, are cut off from any permanent ad- 
vantages arising from it, that the public has a right to complain. 
Such was the case with respect to the Government Loans, atl- 
vanc^, some years ago, to private gentlemen, aS trustees, for the 
employment of the poor in their respective neighbourhoods. Of 
public funds, distributed and applira in that way, Mr. Kevans 
says no more than the truth, when he affirnfs, that “ ninety- 
nine pounds will go to increase rent-rolls, for every pound that 
benefits the poorer classes.” But very different results might 
naturally be looked for unde^ the regjuations of a well ordered 
and denned system, checked by the vigilant control of popular 
inspection. 

Our objections, then, to this proposed Board of Improvement, 
with its numerous dependencies and operations, have no connec- 
tion with any invidious feeling ^ag^inst tlie owners of propej-ty. 
Nor, in fact, do we absolutely opppse it. There are many ex- 
cellent and useful suggestions in this plan, which may be adopted 
with great advantage both to the country at large, and to the la- 
bouring and industrious classes 4n particular : and when a legal 
provision is made for the abii^bodied |)oor, we doubt not there 
will be a general desire for the adoption of these, or similar, me- 
thods of employing them, according to the view oV the Commis- 
sioners, so as to ‘‘ improve property at the expense of the pro- 
I>erfy jmproved.” Tlie Tandlor^, as soon .is inev feel it to b<^ 
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their own interest that the poor should be fully and profitably 
o<^upie49 (an^ £ Poor Law will soon bring the knowledge home 
to them,) will, of their own free motion, bethink them of exten- 
sive and permanent sources o^ employment; and if they require 
Acts of Pai'Iiament to facilitate such undertakings, and rrauce 
them to a general system, they will readily obtain diem. In the 
mean time, hov?ever, we see no gdbd purpose it can ser\'e, to en- 
cumber this grave question with plans and projects, which can, 
with propri(?ty, only be considered as supplemental to a fixed 
provision for the wor, and by no means as proper to be substitut- 
ed in its place. For tlie great evil of the present state of our 
poor, which consists in tlie uncertainty of any permanent resting 
plape fqr them, and the consequent desperation and tenacity, witii 
which riiey adhere to t/te bit of land ^'* — ihat fruitful source of 
disafiectio'ii and agrarian outrage, — ^remains scarcely touched by 
this system of improvement Nay, by fostering and encouraging 
their agricultural taste, without giving any security for its 'per- 
manent gratification and enjoyment, me miscliief might be en- 
hanced; and thus, English capital, a^d skill, and industry, to the 
introd^iction of which we look for eventual prosperity, would be 
frightefied as far as ever from our shores. 

In the same class, and liable to the same objections, we are dis- 
posed to place die new and increased powers and dudes proposed 
to be given to th% Board of Works, with respect to the prosecu- 
tion o^ public works of various kinds, enumerated in the Report. 
Such matters, however, we throw aside for die present, not as 
being unimportant, or of little value in themselves, but because 
they tend to mystify the simple quesdon , — Is Ireland to have a 
Poor Law ? 

The Commissioners answer thjs question in the affirmadve. 
But how ? — To what extent are they willing to dfibrd the benefits 
of direct relief? 

They would make compulsory rates for die relief and support, 
within the walls of public insdtudons, of lunatics, idiots, epi- 
leptic persons, cripples, Seaf and dumb, and blind poor, and all 
who labour under permanent bodily infirmities ; also, for 'the 
relief of die sick poor, in hosj^t^* or ou( of doors, as the necessity 
of their several cases jnay require; also, for the purpose of emi- 
gi^don, for the support of penitondaries, to which vam^nts may 
be sent, and for die maintenance of deserted children; mso towards 
the relief of Sged and infirm persons, of orphans, of helpless 
widows withyching children, of the fimnilies^rsick persons, and 
of those who are suffering from casual destitudon. This is the 
utmost relief which they are pfepare^ to recommend, of that 
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species which is commonly understood, and expe^od, as proceed- 
ing from a Poor Law ; and diis, we say without hesitation , — thie 
will not do* 

A difference of opinion exists betyeen the Commissioners, whe- 
ther the amount of reliei^ wliich they propose for the last-named 
class of sufferers, should be levied by legal compulsion, ol left, 
in part, to the voluntary benevolence of tlie public ; and hence it 
is, that they speak of making provision, and levying ^rates, 
wards^* their rdlief. We thnm the enormous pile of damning 
facts, which they have collected for their own information, and 
for that of the public, should have been sufficient to keep them 
unanimous on tnat point. What relief, worthy to be called so, 
do the aged and infirm, the orphans, the helpless widows wkh 
young children, the families of the sick, or the casually Restitute, 
receive from voluntary charity in Ireland ? There is, indeed, 
much spontaneous dispensation of alms practised in Ireland, and 
the value of the charity thus bestowed, chiefly by tlie smaller farmers 
and cottiers, is estimated at a very large amount. Those of the 
Commissioners, who are advc^ates of the voluntary system, loosely 
state it as being, on the most moderate computation, frc^h one 
to two millions.'^ To be sure, tliere is a vast difference, especially 
ill so poor a country, between the two smns : but suppose that a 
million is annually expended, we should rather s^ wasted, in 
this manner, we cannot see, in such a fact, grounds mr expecting 
that the same amount, or any thing like it, would be placed by 
the persons, who now distribute it, at the disposal of a Central 
Board, or handed over to local associations for a similar purpose. 
By far the largest proportion of these benefactions is dealt out to 
wandering mendicants, who go from door to door, craving some- 
thing for God’s sake.” It is ra^rely offer^ed, or given, to the poor 
of the same neighbourhood, who do not beg, and many of whom 
are in greater aistress, and known to be so, than the wandering 
beggar. At least, we should say, that not to one-tenth of the ex- 
tent that unknoi^n vagrants jure relievedj, is aid afforded, by the 
same class of persons, to needy and Restitute cabin-keepers. 

We would be die last to detrfu^t fipm die merits of our strug- 
gling countrymen, who, Qut of tlieir own penury and want, still 
have 

** A heaxS for pity, and a hand 
Open aa day to melting charity.** 

* » ^ 

If the kind and benevolent feeling were not wa^ and active 
in their breasts, to oonstraii^ them to acts of compassion, when 
the stranger stood upon t^eir threshold, they would ^ubt- 
less close the door againstf liim. But the fact we have mentioned, 
that they do not go in quest of distress, nor tender assistance. 
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while it remains jpassive and uncomplaining, is a sufficient evidence 
to us, that the alms-giving, for which thev are celebrated, is not 
of that purely voluntary kind which would prompt them, under 
other circumstances, to comm forward with their contributions. 
The ancient custom of hospitality has a considerable share in their 
bounfiful conduct to strangers, ^n Irishman considers it a dis- 
honour to turn away a stranger hungry from his hearth. On the 
- same principle are they*influenced bv the dread of “ Tfte Beg-- 
gaf^s Curee^* which' is connected partly with those rites so sacr^ 
in the eyes of eveiy primitive people, and partly with that religi- 
ous sentiment, which teaches tnat, as the blessing of Him that 
was ready to perish” is precious, so, and in the same degree, are 
hi# maledictions tremendous. We do not, in reality, atti'ibute too 
great importance to this awful ban, when we say, that tlie fear of 
It often compels the good house-wife to open her little store, 
which otherwise she would prefer to keep unbroken for the satis- 
faction of claims dearer, and far more sacred, than those of the 
sturdy beggar. There is also frequently mingled with these feel- 
ings a consideration of prudence, arid, if we may call it so, of 
policy which counsels the farmers to buy protection from pillage 
and wanton mischief, to which the exposed state of their hen- 
roosts, potato-pits and cow-houses, renders them so tempting a 
pfey ; and though this, and some other reflections which we have 
made, may seem to place tlie sympathy, so honourably ardnced 
by oul* poor countiymen towards those who are a little worse off 
in the world thipi themselves, on too low a ground ; yet, we are 
sure that they have each its distinct operation, in producing effects 
so creditable to their character as a people. But tliere is yet, above 
all these, a constraint, originating in positive religious obliga- 
tion, which makes alms-giving a £ity, so long as there continues 
a necessity and an opportunity of exercising it ; a duty at once, 
and an exercise of virtue, from wliich they cannot shrink ; which 
their Church, no less than their divine lawgiver, requires of 
them ; and for which they can claim no other merit, than that 
of having discharged a ^eat and imperative obligation. Apd is 
not this compulsion ? Certainly a happy necessity — an elevated 
and digniflea compulsion ; but still a compulsion; and a com- 
pulsion which taxes the best part of society, while tlie shameless, 
the heartless, and the nrofane, ate suffered to go free. 

What, dien — would we repress or damp this willingness to 
communicate and impart of their scanty store, which constitutes 
so noble a peculianty in the character of tlie Irish peasantry ? 
No— Heaven forbid I We only wish that it were diffused equally, 
and under a better regulation, through all classes ; and that its 
call were as pi*evailing, and its knock as loud, at the castles of 
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the great, as upon the cottage^oors of the poor,# But we would, 
at the same time, show, by explaining the various inducements 
which render it effective, as a means of assistance to one class of 
sufferers, how little it can be reliedion, as a principles applicable 
to the necessities of ail the poor, and to be called into play in 
connexion with a systematic provision for dieir relief. * 

We heed not the sentimental canVwdth which many interested^ 
and some well-meaning persons, meet the* proj^ition gf a le^ as- 
sessment. They are apprehensive, forsooth,* that the kindly and 
generous feelings, which form the basis of voluntary benevolence, 
will be utterly dissolved, and melt away before the constraint of 
the law ; and that the amiable dispositions and sensibilities of 
the Irish character are in danger of being obliterated, b^ befog 
brought into contact with any other kina of obligation. They 
think it as absurd to require humanity, as Falstaff did to expect 
truth, ‘‘ upon compulsion 5 ” and they would, perhaps, stand aghast 
if tliey were told, what is, nevertheless, true, that the charity, 
which they would fain portray in such ethereal and unearthly 
guise, coincides, in all its distinctive qualities, with the i)oet^s 
l^se conception of the most gross and vicious form of earthly 
passion : — 

Love free as air, at sight of human ties, 

Spreads his light wings, and in a niomenj^ flies.’’ * 

Thare might be something like reason in what they say, if 
men were, or ought to be, the mere toys of impulse, mo^ed or 
blown about, in evei^ situation, by their feelifigs, without the 
rule of judgment But when we apply such romantic jargon to 
the delib^ate consideration of a most solemn and serious duty, it 
becomes not only ridiculous, but in a very high degree culpable; 
being injurious mike to the true moral sense, and to the interests 
which it is brought forward to serve. ’ 

With respect to the practice of voluntary alms-giving "in Ireland 
— as far as it proceeds from motives of pure benevolence and reli- 
gious duty — (which we are sure it does, in numerous instances) — ^we 
mvewno fear — ^thcreare, indeed, foo grounds for fearing — ^that the 
force of those sentiments would4>e weakened by ^ legal provision 
for the poor; but, at the same time, we are as firmly convinced that 
the relief now distributed tlurough their impulse and suggestioii, 
would not be rendered spontandbusly available to the purposes, 
or amenable to the rules, of ^uch voluntary associations as the 
Report contemplates. On the oth^ hand, if the. charity called 
vbluntaiV’ be extdrted in*any instances — and we are sure it is 
in many — ^by improper importunity, by terror, by the exhibition 
of fictitious distress and exwgerated misery, if it be lavished 
without discrimination or reflfection, and do, in fact, cherish and 
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perpetuate the evil which it is meant to remove, then, the sooner 
that kind of oenevolence is got rid of the better. Finallj^^ 
whetlier the principle be mixed^ or purely charitable, whether it 
be such as, deserves unqualified encouragement, or such as would 
be improved by correction and reform, experience proves, that it 
is nof to be refied on, as adequate to the distresses of the poor, or 
sufficient to enforce their claims upon the community at large. 
Ddes this voluntaiy berievolence stimulate tliose who witness it, 
to go and do in like manner ? Does it melt those to pity who 
have no pity ? Does it thaw the icy heart of the miser, subdue 
the fbi*estaller, arouse the heedless, or shame the unfeeling ? No ; 
but it relieves them from the ncxsessity of giving any tiling. It 
saves them, as well as their benevolent ncimbours, from pillage. 
It keeps^ tlie destitute and importunate iroin their doors. It 
acts as a direct bounty upon selfishness and inhumanity, while 
it taxes the good, in exact proportion to their goodness. 

If it servtS no other beneficial purpose, than to break tlirough 
the unmerited exemption, which such heartless beings enjoy, 
and to preserve the morals of the public from the evil infection 
of th^fr example, they should be made contributory, along with 
their more free-hearted neighbours, to the maintenance of the 
poor. It is neidier justice nor good policy to suffer them any 
longer to escape. 

The reliance, whicli the majority of the Commissioners appear 
to pl(tce in tlie spontaneous charity of persons in a higher rank of 
life, can best be f stimated by Uie knowledge of what that charity is 
and has been, lliere are many excellent institutions, for tlie benefit 
of poor persons, in Ireland, supported by gratuitous contributions, 
and supported well. Such are the several Asylums for Female 
Penitents, Orphan Societies, Schools, at which poor cliildren, not 
orphans, are clothed and fed, as well as taught, Asylums for the 
Bund, Deaf and Dumb, and various other beneficent establish- 
ments. But all tliese — at least the exceptions are not important 
— are connected with one or othet^ of the prevailing modes of 
religious belief They are sovffrally maintained at the expanse, 
and for tlie exclusive benefit, of Protestants or of Catholics ; and 
to some of those belonging to the former, places of worship are 
attached, at which* doctrines are constantly promulgated^ the 
most intolerant, and most repu^iant, in our opinion, to the spirit 
of universal love, which should form the basis and maiiispring of 
all charitable Institutions. 

These establishments are maindiined iit affluence, hv the 
religious zeal” of their respective contributors; and their nourish- 
ing condition presets a most remarkable contrast to tbe strug- 
gling existence, which institutions of acknowledged utility, de- 
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signed for the relief of paupers, without any reli^ous distinction, 
are enabled to drag out. The bankrupt state of ^the Mendicity 
Institutions of Dublin, Limerick, Newry, Birr, Slim, Waterfora, 
and Londonderry,’’ is appealed tc^by the tliree Cofqmissioners 
who differ from their associates, in confirmation of their state- 
ment, that where voluntary cussociations for the relief dF the 
most helpless poor have been organis^e^ and directed with ^eat 
skill, ana a degree of perseverance wluchr the purest tenevoTedce 
could alone support, these institutions have* not only failed in 
providing for the necessities of their respective districts, but in 
inducing the majority of wealthy proprietors and inhabitants to 
contribute to the support of institutions so meritorious, and so 
freed from even a suspicion of blame.” Now, Mendicity* Asc^ 
ciations arc the only institutions known in Ireland for t^^e exclu- 
sive relief of absolute pauperism. U\ therefore, the Voluntary 
Principle were in any case to be trusted as an efficient help to 
the destitute poor, it would show itself in the support of these 
associations. But we see that it is efficient only in combination with 
strong religious prepossessions, of a kind which it would be 
impossible, even if it were not most improper, to excite, isfeases 
which, like the present, should admit of no distinctions, except 
between the greater sufferer and tlie less. The difficulty, indeed, 
of removing or stifling such prepossessions, ig. perhaps, nat 
tlic le^t among the causes of that apathy, with which the efforts 
of a few benevolent philantliropists, to prolong the existence of 
the excellent institutions to which we have referred, are generally 
received. For years, they have been kept alive by a system of 
menace and importunity, not more painful to humanity, than 
disgraceful to the community, where it is necessary to have re- 
course to such means in such a«cause. How constantly are the 
newspapers filled with urgent remonstrances and appeals? How 
often are lists published and circulated, di^laying, in different 
columns, the names of those who contribute, and of those who do 
not ? How ofleii has the thi^eat been i^peated, of turning the 
inma|es of those abodes of misery loose upon the world ? How 
often has the day been fixed for parading the aged, the feeble, 
the deformed, the halt, 4he blind, in reproachful procession, 
through the streets and ^squares of our proud Metropolis? It 
is thus that charity is extorted, •like drops t)f blood, from an 
inconsiderable number of the inhabitants of our towps ; and this 
is the best, the most illustrious, specimen of Voluntary Benefac- 
tions for die Relief of Pau^rism, which the advocates of that 
systemcan bringforward, to givefhe world assurance of their plan.* 

• In a late number of the Limerick Chronicle, we find the following public appeal, 
by which it appears, that even the dread of a spreading and pestilential disease, now 
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Oh, but we pe told that the voluntary system answers most 
jadmirably in, Scotland, and that it has faii^n found to diminish 
the expense of maintaining the poor in that country, in a veiy 
remarkable manner, 'fhe S(;otcn are an understanding and cal- 
culating p^ple ; they undertake nothing without well coimting 
the cost ; and Jience they seldom enga^ in any plan which they 
do not execute carefully and wfth emct. There is no race of 
m^n to whom the working out of the Voluntary System, if they 
once took if up with a firm purpose^ might be more safely com- 
mitted. For their habits and character are equally against a 
hasty adoption of an unexamined principle, and in favour of a 
fair and patient trial, after they have resolved to adopt it. If, in 
some ^Scotch parishes, it has oeen agreed to try the method of 


raging in that city, ii not aufficient to itimnlate the charity of the affluent to come 
forwa^ to the relief of the hapleaa inmatea of the Fever Hospital ; although the 
** expenditure for each patient, from the time of admiaaion to hia discharge, does not 
exceed nine ahillinga and sixpence !** The reader will perceive, that the Committee 
of Uie Inatitution are endeavouring to apnr the Voluntary Benevolence of their fellow 
townsmen, d FEcossaiH, by threatening to ca|l for a Board of Health, at ** a most 
enormous expense to the city.*’ We shall be cmioua to know the result of this appeal 
to the D'^aoma of the Limerick Gentry. — Adhuc eesao/ voluntas f 

" PUBLIC APPEAL.— Fxvxr Hospital.— The Committee, on a review of the 
Kegiatry of the Limerick Fever Hospital, exhibiting as it does an admission of 28S3 
Patients, from the 6th of January last to the present period, which, added to the 
numbers remaining bn that day, 112, forms an aggregate of 2916 for that time on 
the Hospital books } and, finding the continued prevalence of Fever of a mdJl conta- 
gious i&ture, are called upon to state to the public these melancholy facts, and at 
the same time to express their feelings that, without a considerable increase of funds, 
it will not be in their (ower to continue the blessings of this Institution to the nume- 
rous afflicted poor of this city and the surroundinff districts. 

** The Committee, in making this appeal to me public, feel a pride in stating, 
that in no institution have the fimds been managed with more economy ; this will at 
once be observed the simple fact, that, with every expense attendant throughout 
the establishment, the average expenditure for each patient, from the time of admis- 
uon to his discharge, has not hitherto exceeded nine riiilliogs and rixpence. 

** The Committee regret, however, although the average expenditure is so mode- 
rate, that the balance now in the Treasurer’s hands will not sufflee for more than a 
few weeks i and, therefore, in placing those melancholy facts before a humane and 
bttievolent public, confidently mXL upon themdbr effective support in the furtherance 
of this great call of charity. . * 

** The Committee cannot conclude tins part of their report, without impressing 
upon all classes of the community,^ how Ibtimately connected with their individual 
safb^ is the upholding of this institution. Suiely, ^If the Committee is obliged, from 
want of frinds, to dose the doors. Fever, hitherto concentrated within the walls of 
the hospital, must unavoidably visit th% houses of all, and s^ead general desola- 
tion throu^out this district 

** The Gommittee feel it a duty to state, that, unless the public come forward, and 
liberally cmitribute on this occasion, they will have to choose between two alternatives, 
either to close the^ospital, or call for a Board of Healtlt agreeably to the 68th Geo. 
III. which would be attended with a most enormous expense to the city. To relieve 
suffering humanity, the Committee feel bound ; t^ey, therefore, implore the public 
to prevent an adoption of the latter alternative, which, in the event of necessity, 
they must submit to.** 
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self-taxation, in preference to that of assessmept, we have no 
doubt of their steadiness and integrity, in making it serve tlie 
purposes bodi of economy, as regttfds ^emselves, and of atten- 
tion to the comforts of die poor. ^But what is the real nature 
of the boasted Voluntary System of our Scottish neighbours ? 
lliev make their election, not between giving apd not giving, 
but between giving upon compulsions ana giving voluntarily; for 
one or the other they must ao* Ine illustration is somewhat 
hackneyed, of the Beggar in Gil Blass but it is a case stricdy 
in point. Such voluntary benevolence is — ^ La ChariU des 
fiddles effragds!' 

** The Scotch System/* says Mr. Revans, is always adduced as an 
instance of the advantages of the voluntary over the compulsory system. 
Those, who are so loud in their praises of the Scotch system, seem to 
have forgotten that the advantages are more likely in the mode of ad- 
ministering, than in the mode of rmsing, the fund. It does not appear 
to me, however, that any one knows much about the Scotch system ; 
many pretend to the knowledge, but 1 suspect its worth. 1 have seen 
how completely the facts were^t variance with the assertions, made 
relative to England and Ireland previously to the searching enquiries 
undertaken by the government ; but even admitting all that is dlaimed 
for the administration in Scotland, and that the administration depends 
on the mode of collection, I can only say that the collection is, to all 
intents and puiposes, a compulsory collection. The law says, if you do 
not give sufficient, you shall be assessed. This is much of the sort 
of request which a civil highwayman makes, when he lets you 
see that, if civility wont do, force will be applied, ^he Voluntary sys- 
tem is the English system, if the English please to ^opt it. The law 
only directs the overseer to raise by assessment whatever is required 
for tlie poor; it does not direct him to refuse voluntary contributions. 
If, therefore, a few foolish people in a parish choose to relieve their 
neighbours from their fair share of the contribution, they may indulge 
their kindly propensities, without any risk of interference from the law. 
Our Northern neighbours, who are not the least shrewd people of the 
Three Kingdoms, are beginning to discover that their voluntary system 
is excellent for relieving the unftha^table at*the expense of the charit- 
able^a mere illustration of working the willing horse to death ; and 
they are, consequently, very generaily adopting assessyienL** 

The Scotch system, dien, in two words, no more than this ; 
They tax themselves, to avoich being taxed. His Majesty’s 
Commissioners may caU this vdlunt^’* if they please ; but 
then, so is the .English systeni, as Mr. Revans well observes, 
voluntary too; for if]the parishioners agree, amon^themselves, to 
obviate the necessity of an assessment, there is noming to prevent 
them. The Scotch Poow Law is, in fact, the same as the 48d of 
JQizs^th, with this difference in the machinery by which it is 
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worked, that is administered by the minister and elders of the 
parish cn Scotland, and by magistrates and overseers in England. 

former, also, we believe, assume a kind of discretionary 
power, for which, however, they are responsible, of determining 
who are worthy objects of relief. But the legal compulsion to 
maiULaiii the poor exists, and can be enforced, in every instance, 
where it is improperly resisted. 

'We have not left ourselves room to go into the consideration 
of the Scotch system as closely or minutely as we could have 
wished. But the general principle of it, which has been correctly 
stated, disposes of the argument for instituting a voluntary scheme 
of relief, upon that precedent; for we see tliat there is nothing 
in it which may strictly be termed voluntary, except the choice 
between assessment and a sel&imposcd rate. 

Besides tlie direct measures of relief recommended by the 
Report, there are other suggestions for preserving the labouring 
class from falling into that absolute pauperism, which results 
either from evil habits, or from the want of a little timely 
assistance on occasions of pressing^ need. To meet the latter 
case,^ in particular districts, loan mnds are proposed ; which, if 
carefully administered, would certainly be capable of affording 
much useful help to die industrious poor. They would, in fact, 
be found most advantageous, as adjuncts to a general system of 
relief, bv fostering that spirit of independent exertion, wjiich it 
would then, more than ever, be essential to encourage. They 
would also teach the common people the value of a good cha- 
racter, and enable them to derive advantage from those provident 
habits, which, in their present luihappy circumstances, seem to 
make litde or no difference in their actual condition. 

Another circumstance, to which the Report adverts, as one 
of the most prolific, assuredly the most pernicious, causes of Irish 
misery,” is the inordinate use of ardent spii its. Tliis is a habit 
wliich, in common with the Commissioners, we fear that direct 
legislation cannot reac)^;” for to attain a radical and effectual 
cure, the patient must minister unto himself.” But we cqncur 
with them in die opinion^ that; a great temptation to it may be 
removed by putting an end to the sale of spirits on Sundays* In 
towns more pardcmerly, the dissolute and wasteful habits, which 
cause so mudi of the sufferings* of labourers and artisans, take 
their rise irojn the practice of Sunday tippling. Tlie most con- 
firmed drunkard, if he is oblif^ to earn his brea^ abstains from 
indulgence on the days that he is at work ; «and it seldom hap- 
pens, that, during the latter part of the week, at least, he is found 
to deviate, in any great degree, from ruljes of temperance. 
But when Sunday releases him from toil, he finds die door of the 
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dram-shop open ; and he is unable to 1*6818 1 the temptatioH. "I'he 
latter half ot that day is commonly devoted to the oegrading and 
pauperising indulgence, which is ijiere prepared for^ him ; the 
following morning generally finds him in the same place; nor 
can he w'ithdraw from its fascination so long as any portion 6 f the 
jircvious week’s earnings remains undissipated. The clause in Mr. 
O’Loghlen’s Spirit License Act, which ccMnpels publicans to k^'ep 
their houses closed till seven o'clock on Monday morning, has 
contributed much to induce workmen to return to their employ- 
ment on that day, instead of w^asting it at the dram-shop ; and 
w*c are confident, that if effectual measures ivere taken to keep 
them from it, on the whole of Sunday, they would be mudi k«s 
tlisposed, than many of them still are, to carry their habits of 
intcjnjK*rance into the middle of the week. On this poinl^ the 
cooperation of the Catholic clergy may be of infinite use. Bishop 
Abi'ahain, of Waterford and Lismore, is said to have proposed a 
rule of discipline in his diocese, restraining the sale or use of 
strong drink, on Sundays and holydays. We have not been able 
to ascertain whether it has yet come into operation. It Wds to 
be siibinitted, pro format to the judgment of the parochial clergy ; 
and hence a delay may have occurred in reducing it to practice. 
If, however, the other spiritual directors of the people would join 
tlM?ir authority to that of Dr. Abraham, (and thrft they will do 
so, if llH-y shall deem it feasible, and within the legitimate bounds 
of their jurisdiction, we cannot doubt) more would be done 
towards reforming the manners of the people in tfiis respect, and 
eonsetpieiuly towards improving their condition, than the united 
power and wisdom of the legislature could effect in a century. 

We have now gone through Uie principal topics, which consti- 
tute tile plan of relief recommended by the Commissioners ; and 
stated wherein we concur in their suggestions, and wherein we 
think they ought not, or, on account of the difficulties they pre- 
sent, cannot, w^ith any reasonable prospect of success, be adopted. 
It remains that we briefly state* wliat measures of i*elief appear to 
us to be the most e^ligible, with reference to the necessities and 
means of the country, and to their probable effects iTpon the moral 
and physical condition of life people. 

Although distress prevails in lupland to an t^xtent, and in a 
degree, unparalleled in any othe^ civilized part of the world, it is 
w'orthy of remark that the poor are nevertheless supplied with 
food, and moreover, tljpt, unless in seasons of dearth* or scarcity, 
they are supplied with it in cpiantities at least sufficient to sustain 
life. Ill ordinary years, ttey arc led and supported out of the 
produce of the land : and so liberal and so easily obtained is the 
supply, at such times, that we have often known strolling mendt- 

voi,. ij. — NO. III. a 
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cants to turn from the doors of respectable houses, annoyed and 
disappointed at being offered potatoes or broken victuals, instead 
of the penyy or the half-penijy which they expected to receive. 

We have already remarked that the voluntary benefactions, 
distributed in eland, may be estimated at more than one million 
annually, perhaps two ; and we hre incliriKl to believe that, in 
hard years, the money value of these gratuitous distributions even 
exceeds that amount, though the actual relief affordixi falls infi- 
nitely short of what the judicious application of such a sum might 
dispense. The greater part of tliis bounty is absolutely thrown 
away. In many instances, it is given to those who do not want 
it? or \vho might, by honest labour, and abstinence from habits of 
profligac^y and vice, contrive to do without it. The character or 
need of the applicant is, in fact, rarely taken into account, in 
determining his claim. No inquiry is ever made ; but the idle, 
the dishonest, and the dissolute, have, and are aware that they 
have, as good a chance of obtaining a full share of the relief thus 
distributed, as those who are die vjctinis of misfortune, or liavc 
fallefl into distress through casualties, which neither virtue nor 
industry could avert. The consequence of this indiscriminate 
mode of charity is most pernicious both to him that gives, and 
him that takes.” For it confinns tlie one in his lazy and disre- 
putable mode of life ; and invites to the door of the other, tlie 
still •increasing shoals of importunate depredators, wlfum his 
inconsiderate njunificence inspires with fresh hopes and renewed 
activity. 

But if the same amount of charity, which is thus worse than 
wasted, were made available to the relief of distress — real and 
unavoidable distress, — and placed under proper systepiatic regula- 
tion for that purpose, it would go far towards such a provision as 
is necessary for our poor. Suppose a luillion sterbng pounds 
were annually collected into a public fund, to be applied, accord- 
ing to a fixed code of fegulations,. for die relief and aid of the 
really necessitous, it is a question if more would be required for 
all the purposes connecteq with that object. And would 4t not 
appear wonderful, if it should Tbe ascjsrtained, upon experiment, 
that Ireland, this* abode of wretchedness, of indigence, and of 
starvation, has been for years in the custom ol lavishing, in 
heedless, misplaced, and ineffeatual bountv, a store sufficient to 
prevent the jwnole of the extreme misery of its people? 

Nor is this, however striking, akogethe^ beyond belief. It is a 
common thing, to see &milies in the receipt of a large income, 
living in a state of comparative indigence, without any apparent 
cause, except a want of management, llius one man will keep 
his carriage, receive' his friends, and, in all respects, maintain a 
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style suitable to his rank in society, while his Ae|:t neighbour, 
perhaps, with an equal exi>enditure, and not a larger establish- 
ment, can hardly make a decent appearance in the streets. We 
see instances of diis every day ; and something of the same kind 
happens with regard to the hospitality and bounty dealt cut to 
the poor in Ireland. It is nuf tliroiigh, withouf method, and 
in a slobbering tvay*^ Our advice, “theuefore, is, that it shoidd 
be brought together, placed under judicious and •responsible 
management, and applied, in the most effectual, as well iis the 
most economical, manner, to purposes of real utility and benevo- 
lence. Of course, we do not mean, that die same persons, or 
class of persons, wlio now bt'stow this amount of misapplied relic/, 
should be looked to as the only, or the principd, contributors to 
the fund, wliich we projiose to substitute in its room ; but merely 
that, as the land now actually siipjxirts the poor, so the land 
should continue to yield that support, in conjunction with such 
assistance from other dc^scriptions of projK^rty, and from the State, 
tis shall be considered both exjiedient and just. 

And in what form would we administer this support ? >Ex- 
perience tells of but one safe and effectual mode of administering 
It to those who are capable, if they had the opportunities, of 
earning a subsistence ; and that mode is, dirough the Workhouso 
07 ^ Asylum. It affords them necessary sustenanSe and shelter, 
when ftiese cannot be obtained elsewliere, while it puts tliem 
upon their own resources to seek both, by personal industry and 
exertions. It is stated in tlie Report, and we hesS* it repeated in 
numerous quarters, tliat the Irish labourer does not require to be 
put on his own resources ; that he is most anxious to work from 
sunrise to su];iset, for a bare sufficjency of the meanest and poorest 
food, and, consequently, that he is always on the look-out for 
opportunities of turning his labour tb advantage, without the 
stimulus of a workhouse. This is all true, with respect to tlui 
actual present condition of our j)easantry ; ^but, at the same tiinc% 
there is a reckless improvidence belonging to theii* character, 
which tends to aggravate the sufferings of the most lieli)less, aiul 
to repress the spirit of constant* and ^persevering* exertion, by 
which alone men surrounded w’ith great difficulties may hope to 
^ extricate themselves. We are quito sure, that this habit of mind 
*^18 produced in our poor counlryn^n by the generally insurmount- 
able nature of the difficulties in which they are involvecl, and that 
it occupies the place of^that sullen despondency, which, in similar 
circumstances, would oppress the minds of a less patient or less 
light-hearted people. But k exists; and though it is, on many 
accounts, infinitely preferable to the gloomy disposition which 
precludes exertion, it certainly produces mucli mischi^d. It is 
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differeiit, it true, in its effects upon the animal spirits ; yet 
it operates, equally with despair, in shutting out hope, that great 
.stinuilant to industry, and \\\ clouding the prospect of to-morrow, 
(if they ever look so far before them) with the same dark fortune, 
which overshadows to-day. Hence, they live de die in diein ; 
not exactly waiting upon Providence, but throwing tliemselves 
hdedlessly upon its care; w'hile the idea of husbanding the 
advantages,^ or profiting by the occasions, of the passing moment, 
is never entertained. 

It may be thought that such a disposition would be ratlier 
fostered than discountenanced, by opening a refuge for the 
thriftless in the workhouse. And so it would, if a door of hope, 
aflbrding a glimpse, however faint and distant, of independence, 
through profitable employment, were not opened to them, at the 
same time. If, indeed, the relief thus afforded should have the 
effect, on the one hand, of giving the labouring class a relish for 
the sort of life wdiich they woula lead in those asylums, or, on 
the other hand, of forcing such ^ numbers into artificial and 
useless employment, as to lessen the price of labour below its 
present miserable standard, the workhouses would be crowded 
beyond all calculation; and the high estimates of the Commis- 
sioners, for the <*harge of erecting and maintaining them, would 
no longer be lihble to censure, as excessive or extravagant 

But it has not been proposed that the workhouse should be 
made so pleasant an abocle, as to tempt any one to come to it, or 
to stay in it, unless under the constraint of strong necessity. 
Food It should supply, and covering, and shelter from the cold ; 
but little they know of the spirit of an Irish peasant, who suppose 
that he would willingly accept these, in exchange for tlie uncjiies- 
tioned freedom of his movements. Among the restraints ot the 
Coercion Aci^ none were found more generally irksome and 
intolerable, than that which compelled every man to keep within 
doors from an hour after sunset, until day-light on the following 
morning. Yet that was only a odnfineinent to their own houses 
and in Uie society of their families : and how much more distress- 
ing, therefore,* would it be, to Be shut up under the eye and voice 
of a master clotlied with authority over them, and necessarily 
controlling their movements ewery hour of tlie day and night ? 

No exemption from toil coulc^ reconcile the Irish labourer, for 
any lengthened period, to such a species of duresse : extreme 
want and emergency alone could induce h^gi to submit to it, even 
for a short time. Still, as w^e have already intimated, he is not 
so rash and impatient, as to reject relief altogetlier, on account of 
its disagreeable concomitants, when it is made plain to that 
shrew'd judgment which he possesses, tliat the tendency of the 
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measure is, to secure him against being abandoned to chance and 
his own unaided resources, for llie means of subsistence: and, 
therefore, if, on the one hand, it appears not unlikely tliat he w'ill 
sadly accept that provision, as a medicine, bitter indeed, but 
wholesome ; on the other, it appears equally clear, that lie, will 
not resort to it for the purposes of indolence, nor*’consent to re- 
main in it longer than necessity shall compel him. He will go 
there because employment, such as he can live byy cannot lie 
obtained ; he will leave it the moment it can — ^not sooner ; and 
thus the workhouse will prove the true “ Board of Improvement” 
after all. 

Mr. llevans is of opinion, that there should be, in every dis- 
trict of a hundred square miles, a w'orkhoiise capable of receiving 
200 inmates : thus placing an asylum within a distance of five 
miles of every person in Ireland. The area of Ireland will give 
/jOO such districts; so that he would have that number of houses, 
at a cost w’hich he estimates under £2000 for each. This would 
not amount altogether to a million, instead of the four millions, 
at which the Commissioners Poor Inquiry rate the cost of die 
buildings. ^ 

We do not think it would be advisable to have so many distinct 
buildings. The expense both of providing, and afterwards of 
nviiintaining, them, w'ould be considerably less, if the distances were 
doubled, and a house capable of ticcommodating, let us say, t^ight 
hundi'ed persons, were provided for ev(Ty ‘-pace of four hundred 
square miles. A house of this description could V)e substantially 
constructed for £7000; and a siiving of, at least, two-thirds, 
would be effected in the permanent charges for management, 
besides a considerable proportional reduction in the expenditure 
for maintaining the pauper inmktes. , The only good reason as- 
signed by Mr. Revans, for having the houses so near to each 
other as ten miles, is, to take aw^ay an excuse for vagrancy, which 
he thinks woulcl exist, if they were much further apart, lor, in 
that case, ‘‘ a person, feigning* ^eat fatigae, sickness, infirniitv, 
or a woman having young children with her, would certainly 
obtain alms, as it would be cruel to re&ise relief, when those^who 
seek it are evidently incapable of reaching an asylum.” Tliat 
inconvenience, however, might be easily remedied, by giving a 
power to Churchwardens or Magistrates, in the remote parts of a 
district, to hire a proper vehicle^ for conveying to the asylum all 
persons requiring such assistaqpe — the owner of the vehicle to be 
paid by an order on thfe master of the workhouse. 

The means of constructing these buildings should be supplied, 
ill the first instance, by advances out of the Consolidated rund, 
to be repaid by the several counties, according to the usual 
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course,, without interest, and by instalments of five percent., 
until all be returned. It is supposed that a sum of £700,000 
would be sufficient to defray the Ibiiilding expenses, the repay- 
ment of Wiiich, in annual payments of five per cent, would be 
£85,000, for 20 years, being little more than f 1000 a-year, 
during that pdrio^ upon each of the thirty-two counties, into 
which Ireland is divided. 

With respect to the charge of maintaining them, the amount, 
of course, must depend on the number of poor persons who would 
apply for admission ; and would vary considerably in different 
places, and at difFerent times. There is, however, even in the 
j)Veseut state of tilings, an average employment for the whole 
of the labourers in Ireland, of about twenty-two weeks, of six 
working'days each.* During so much of the year, then, it is fair 
to suppose, that the workhouses will be universally untenanted 
by able-bodied poor ; and Mr. llevans calculates, tliat, “ if the 
food given in the houses of refuge be not far better than that 
which is ordinarily possessed by uie peasantry, the whole of* the 
house's, in the counties forming tlio east coast, from Antrim to 
Waterford, will, during the greater portion of the year, contain 
only widows, orphans, aged persons, and now and then a few 
<yected tenants, or labourers who cannot obtain employment.^^ 

The quality of the food, provided for the poor in the Houses. of 
Refuge, need not be far better than that ordinarily pot^essed” 
by persons in tlieir rank of life. In England, the paupers are 
dieti'd on whe^ten bread, with meat once or twice a week, and 
soup at other times. It would be absurd to introduce such fare into 
an Irish workhouse, which would be better, not only than their 
usual diet, but than the customary fare at the tables of those who 
are reputed “ strong farmers.” But we would not recommend 
a niggardly or mean dispensation of food, wliich would be alike 
injurious to the effect designed by the establishment of tliese 
institutions, and unjust towards the poor persons who were re- 
duct^d to tlie misfortiifte of seeking rdief within their walls. A 
popular aversion to the wc/ikhouse would be just as mischievous 
a sentiment, as too great a relish and enjoyment of its hospitality. 
For it is most essential to tlie effective working of a Poor Law, 
that tlie poor themselves shall feel assured that it was meant for 
their benefit ; and they can hardly entertain such a confidence, 
if they are treated with unnecesskry rigour or parsimorw. Tlieir 
situation, in the liberal custody^of the Board of Guardians, 
should, therefore, be rendered as comfort^le as might be found 
compatible with the great object of promoting a love of indepen- 


Jn Connau{;ht, the average is short of sixteen weeks. 
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deuce, and a willingness to exert themselves in-order to obtain 
it. They should not be supplied witli tea, or otliev tiling which 
are accounted luxuries among them ; but of simple ana whohv 
some food let them have enough. 9 

The expense of maintaining a pauper in the MeiKlicity Insti- 
tution of Dublin, is 2 ^d. pc'r day; and the Comyiissionen^ have 
made their calculations at the same ^ate, for the support of every 
pauper, who might I'equire to be maintained in an asylum in dOy 
part of Ireland : so that the support of a labourer's fiuiiily, at 
the low average of five pei*sons, would stand tlie community in 
7 s. 3 Id. per week. This is evidently a most exaggerated esti- 
mate. Mr. llevans is much nearer the mark when lie says, that, 
wliere numbers were fed together, it might be done at six|it*ncea 
week for each person. In fact, he shows, that, in England, where 
provisions of every kind are so much dearer, and the quality of 
food supplied so far superior to miy thing contemplated for Ire- 
land, a shilling, and a fniction of a penny, is the average cost of 
maintaining a pauper in a workhouse. Assuming, then, that 
sixpence a- week will be sufficient for the same purjiose in Ircj- 
land, and that the number of able-bodied claimants on thejiublic 
bounty, including their families, will on no occasion exceed 
400,000, he demonstrates, tliat £500,000 would be sufficient to 
support all these through the whole period of the year. * 

Oiv? next q^uestion is, Where is this sum, this annual supply for 
the relief of uie poor, to come from ? If, as has been com^^uted, 
the land now contributes upwards of a million ^inually lor tho 
relief of the poor, it seems no great hardship, to require from it 
about half that amount in a regular shape ; ancl we would suggest, 
accordingly, that each district of a workhouse, containing, Jis we 
have i)roposed, 400 square miles, be assessed for tlie support of 
its own poor within that asylum. 

Objections, we know, have been raised to local taxation^ for 
such a purpose. The benefit proposed is general, the burden is 
partial or unequal. To suppress vagrancy, and to put down 
agrarian outrage, are not more the interest of the disorderly and 
impoverished mstricts, tlian of tl|ose \%hich are peaceful and pros- 
perous : • 

Nam tua rea paries cum proximaa ardet.’’ 

A general rate is therefore spoken of. But if it be one of tlie 
most important effects, expected to result from a* compulsory 
Poor Law, that it $hall stimulate the rich to TakI ways and 
means of employing the labouring class, so that they shall come 
as little as possible upon ilie public for relief, that end would ho 
entirely frustrated by the imposition of a general rale. Tor men 
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would feel as li;tle disposed to spare a fund, raised by common 
assessment, aa if it were paid from tlie Concordatum, or ih^ Civil 
List. The weight of it, indeed, would press upon the owners of 
property, ^ndit would still become heavier upon each individual, 
as universal abuse increased. But no man would find his own 
case flie better.for his individual attempts to lighten the pressure. 
The only effect of his doing f5o, would be to double the load upon 
hiibsclf ; whereas, by making the rate local, the owners of pro- 
perty would have a direct interest in every guinea they could 
save; and this would dispose them not only to abstain from job- 
bing, for the gratification of private objects, but also to correct 
and control such practices in their neighbours. 

«HoW, then, is this local taxation to be apportioned? If, in 
any district, there be a landlord, whose tenants are all in comfort 
and independence, and who gives extensive and constant emplov- 
nient to the labouring class, is he to be assessed equally with the 
proprietor of the neighbouring estate, a spendthrift perhaps, ora 
miser, whose neglect of his people may have brought the whole 
district into distress and poverty ? . An estate, if it be of any 
consW^erable extent, so mismanaged as many estates in Ireland 
have been, not only breeds paupers to prey on its own vitals, but 
sends them forth in all directions, to infect and oppress its whole- 
some neighbours. Nay, it frequently happens, that the property 
of the improvident or hard-hearted landlord has fewer {^upers 
residing upon it, than that of a benevolent and judicious pro- 
prietor in the same district. What is to be done in such a case ? 
Is the man, wlio has starved them out, to escape, and the wliole 
burden of maintaining them to light upon the good Samaritan, 
who has suffered them to take shelter within his confines ? 

Again : — Many estates have b^n ‘‘ cleared” of the redundant 
population, without the slightest regard to rliefate of the wretches 
wlio have been swept away. Are not th^oe outcasts now swelling 
the ranks of the destitute; and shall they, who reduced them to 
tliat condition, profit bj^the cruel ty.they have practised, or escape 
from a share of the burden which they have laid upon die com- 
munity ? Mr. Bicheno, oye of .the Commissioners, who cannot 
be charged with forgetting the interests of the lan^ords, states, 
and we know it to.be tnie in more instances than one, that — 
“ The prospect of a Poor Lrtf^’has already been made a plea for 
dispossessing many of the poor.^i He makes this an argument 
against any Poor Law, ^Mest it should furnish an excuse for 
ejectment and it would furnish dn excuse, and an inducement 
too, if such acts were allowed to constitute a plea for exemption 
from maintaining the poor, lliat wdiild be at once to confer a 
reward upon ban landlords, for having deliberately added to tlie 
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prevailing poverty and distress, and to offer an ^encouragement 
to others to act in a similar manner. 

It will doubtless be a grievous thing to force those proprietors, 
who have always done their duty towards their tenantry, to con- 
tribute in equal projjortion to repair the mischief, which might 
have been avoided if others had followed their e;3caniple. But 
when society has been reduced io an, unsound condition through 
long mismanagement, and efforts are to be made to restore it,’ it 
is not often possible for legislation to discriminate between the 
evil and the good ; and particularly so, when the consequences 
of the former are inseparably intermixed and wrought through 
its whole frame and texture. Legislation must, in this case, stand 
still and attempt nothing, or else comprehend all property alike 
in the obligations which it is about to impose. For no method 
ol‘ exactly aj)portioning the burthen to the deserts of those, who 
must bear it, can be contrived; and the injustice, that would be 
inflicted by the attempt, would far surpass that which must be 
tolerated, if the weight w^ere laid equally upon all. 

Nor is the hardship of this, a new thing. The good landlords 
are now taxed, and oppressively taxed, for the misconduct of the 
bad. The heavy ana expensive police establishment, whiefi they 
must assess themselves to support, the large army which their 
contributions to the indirect taxes help to keep up, for the sup- 
pression of discontent in Ireland, and the amount of ill-regulated 
and misapplied benefactions lavished by the farmers upo 2 i the 
vagrant poor, which are so many drains from ^the wealth and 
substance of the land — all these are actual imposts laid upon 
good landlords, on account of the w’asteful, tlioughtless, and un- 
feeling habits of other proprietors. Should the operation of a 
I^oor Ijaw tend to remove or dbninv>h these burthens — iis it cer- 
tainly will, if its provisions be framed on a sufficiently liberal and 
comprehensive plan — the necessity of supporting the improvi- 
dence of others will no longer exist in the same degree ; and 
thus the assistance, which a good landlorcl may be now required 
to render for the relief of tne ufifortuuate, will operat(‘ in the 
cnd,*as a positive relief to himself. ^ 

Local taxation^ we ar^ toldj necessarily implies Settlement. 
We cannot see the nec( ssary connexion between them ; and if 
we thought that one must follow the other, we would at once give 
up local taxation, and conscnt«to a general rate, as a lesser <*vil 
than that of Settlement. The abuse'* and iniquitit‘s whicli flowed 
upon England out of the maladministration of the Poor Laws, 
before they were amended, arose from this principle, combin^l 
w'ith that of out-door relief, and parochial employment. To it, 
as to tlie fabulous bed of the tyrant, the circumstances and ne- 
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cessitieB of eajh parish were required to enlarge or contract 
themselves, \vith a rigour which was quite preposterous, and of 
winch the disastrous effects are illustrated in the famous case, 
already alluded to, of Chol^sbury. The constant struggle be- 
tween the ratepayer and the pauper, in the efforts of one to pre- 
vent/ and the^ other to obtain, a settlement, produced ill-will, 
fraud, and artifices, destructive* to the moral character of the 
p^ple. Endless litigation ensued between parishes; the spirit 
of provident industry was repressed and discountenanced ; un- 
deserved hardship and vexation were practised towards the poor, 
and all this through the o|)eration of this unwise law. It has 
been retained, as a part of the amended Poor Law, — for what 
good reason we cannot exactly discern : although, by tlie aboli- 
tion of out-door relief, it is deprived of much of its power to do 
harm, liut it is a very different thing to retain an established 
usage in a community, where it has long existed, and become in 
some degree, perhaps, interwoven with the popular habits, and to 
aclopt it, (IS a new primlple^ in a country where it would be 
alike repugnant to the tastes and ciystoms, and incompatible with 
the productive pursuits and resources, of the people. 

Ily*interfering with the distribution of labour, according to the 
demand. Settlement has been found very injurious in various 
jiarts of England, and has produced many of those instances of 
discouragement* to frugality and foresight, which we have l^tterty 
heard cited against the principle of any Poor Law. There ai’e 
two instances, nientioned in Mr. Chadwick's Report, of good 
workmen having, from their wages and by otlier means, saved 
enough to give them a prospect of independence. One of them 
had put by £70, and liad, besides, two cows and a number of 
pigs. The other had two cow% a well furnished house, a pig, 
and some fowls. Their employer, having no farther need of 
their services, discliarged tliem; and, although they were botli 
excellent workmen, they found it impossible to procure employ- 
ment. lliroiigh a desire, on the part of tlie ratepayers, to keep 
down assessment, ** paupers vm?re preferred to these men, and 
they could only qualify tnemselves for employment by becolning 
paupers themsdves.” Tliey would have sought work elsewhere, 
but were not allowed to go into any other parish, lest tliey should 
gain a settlement there. We mention these cases tlius particu- 
larly, because similar ones have .been brought forward for the 
purpose of exciting a popular opposition to a Poor Law, when, 
in truth, tliey only furnish arguments ag^nst the principle of 
Settlement, a principle which no person, at all acquainted with 
the customs and necessities of the ^ifeople, could ever think of 
proposing in a system of Poor Reliet for Ireland. Migration is 
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indispensable for tlie subsistence of a large portion of our popu- 
lation; it is no less so, at particular seasons, for xbti most 
important and necessary operations of husbandry; and it voidd 
therefore be tlie greatest cruelty ai|d folly to impose restrictions 
upon it. 

The three Commissioners who dissent from tli^r brethren, as 
to tlie voluntary system of relfef rejjommendcd in tlie Report, 
state, as one of their grounds of opposition, that it would intsro- 
dnce the System of Settlement; ‘‘and we confess,^ they add, 
“ we cannot contemplate any modification of that system, which 
could jKissibly lead to the curtailment of the privilege of free 
migration, hitherto enjoyed by the Irish poor, — a j^irivilege, 
which the evidence of a loriner Report, proves to have aflonied not 
only a means of support to the industrious labourer, but the only 
hope of existence to a class too numerous, and too virtuous, not 
to be objects of the deepest interest to every benevolent mind.” 

But how, if there is to be no such thing as parochial or district 
settlement, are certain districts, |)ossessing peculiar local attrac- 
tions for the poor, to be prqtected against an influx of pauper 
strangers, to prey upon the rate-payers of those districts > To 
this we answer, that a poor labourer can have no inducenTent to 

S uit his native place for another, where he is unknown, besides 
le hope of procuring better employment, or better gratuitous 
supp^t, tlian he can obtain at home. He has % right to go in 
quest of employment, wherever it may be had ; and as long as he 
can obtain it, and hold it, his migration inqioses no burthen upon 
any one. With respect to gratuitous support, no man need leave 
his home for that, after the general establishment of workhouses ; 
because it will be had in his own neighbourhood, os good, and as 
plentiful, as at any other plac^. Consequently, if uie labourer 
travels from home, he will travel in search of work ; nor is it 
likely that he will take im his residence in any quarter where 
work does not abound. Should it occur, however, that, in con- 
sequence of on extraordinary temporary demand for labour, a 
number of strangers are indueed to settle in some particular 
locsSity, to which they maj^ afterwajgis become burdensome, for 
want of continued employment, then emigratioh, at the public 
charge, should be resorted to, and relief be thus afforded both 
to the paupers and to the portion of the community made c;hargc*- 
able with meir support • 

It would be also very necessary, in the absence of a Seltlemimt 
Clause f to adopt stixet and effective measures for the suppression 
of vagrancy ; and, therefore, the suggestions of the Report on 
tliat head, are entitled t(f serious consideration. Vigorous means 
should certainly be taken to prevent scpiatters and Irampers 
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from settliiifr t)iemselves upon tlie industrious: and if notliing 
else could produce that effect, it would be ^ perfectly just and 
proper to send them out of the country.^ 

It woulcj, materially facilitate the introduction of a system of 
poor-relief into Ireland, and assist in setting its new machinery 
in motion, without any sudden or violent concussion, if it were 
accompanied at the outset by Jthe commencement of some great and 
extensive public work ; a work, we mean, of national concern, and 
of such magnitude, as to give profitable employment to large num- 
bers of the people, during three or four years, at least, after the 
Poor I^aw came into operation. If the undertaking \vere such 
as would admit of its extending itself over many parts ol’ the 
cowntiV at the same time, so as not to draw together large masses 
of the labouring population to any one point, this would be a 
great recommendation : and it would also be a most favourable 
circumstance if the labour, demanded for this purpose, should be 
employed in the direction of the most populous, the most dis- 
tressed, and the least civilized, counties of Ireland. 

Several project?, such as we dojccribe, are now undergoing 
examiiiation before a lloval Commission, and there can be little 
doubt,* that some one of tliem will receive legislative sanction in 
the ensuing session of Parliament. The reader will have antici- 
pated that we speak of the proposals for a railway, across Ireland 
to a Western P8rt. The ulterior object of that undertakvag is 
so important to Great Britain, in its bearing upon her national 
and commercial gelations with America, that the work should not 
be left to private hands alone to carry it on. It involves, in no 
slight degree, tlie future interests, tuid, therefore, demands the 
immediate care and support, of Uiis great nation: nor can we 
suppose that the tjisk of perfecting such a work will be lel't to 
depend upon individual enterprise and specuktion. The nation 
will surely become a party in the project : and that being the 
case, nothing can be more obviou-, or more easy, than to render 
it subsidiary, in the firs^ instance, to a legislative provision for 
the labouring poor. Regulais*ufs may be framed to oblige^ the 
conductors of the Western Jlail\^ay, and the Commissioners of 
Poor Laws, to render mutum assistance j.o each otlier; the former 
being bound to employ, in every possible instance, the able-bodied 
poor now out of work ; and the«!atter to supply them with work- 
men from those districts wliere tlietoinarket of labour is most over- 
“ - ~ 

* We would include, in the same category with the uffknow'ii vagrant, all incur- 
able drunkards, whether known or not, who, by a determined indulgence of their 
favourite vice, should have rendered themselves burdensome to the community. Such 
a regulation would go farther, than any possible restrictions upon publicans, to reform 
this degrading source of misery. 
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stocked. By siicli an arrangement, the pressiiire upon very 
necessitous districts may be much alleviated; and by the time 
that it shall cease to have effect, there will be other sources of 
industry opened, or the means devi^d for the relief erf the poor 
will be more matured, and the whole counti-y, we doubt not, in 
a better condition to support tliein. • 

It Jiffbrds us sincere gratificatiou to be assured, and to be 
enabled to assure the friends of Ireland, that the principal mem- 
bers of His Majesty’s Government are disposed to give their 
most strenuous support to this cause, which is, in fact, the cause 
of liumanity and ot justice. Lord Morpeth, whose attachment 
to Ireland retains all the fervour and sincerity of a first affection, 
is pledged to bring forward a measure for tlie relief of ouf podr. 
They could not have placed themselves under a better or a 
kinder patron. For he know's the country and its resources, — lie 
knows what the poor have a right to expect, and what the affluent 
are able, and may be justly required, to contribute : nor does the 
House of Commons contain anyone better qualified to pleadacause, 
which, if urged with sufficieitt warmth and without exaggeration, 
must meet an advocate in every just, manly, and generous ]^bsom. 
'I'he Government, uw hopOy is unanimous in its determination to 
give a cordial and energetic support to the act of the Secix*lary 
lir Ireland. The hearts of the leading and infl|iential memlx*rs 
of thf^Cabinet arc with us, upon this qiiestioti ; and if there be, 
amongst the usual supporters of the Government, any who Vnter- 
Uiin an opposite feeling, whatever deference may be due to their 
opinions, on other subjects, we trust it is unnecessary ti» warn 
Lord Alelbourne against their arguments and rej>resenlations 
upon this. Of his own disposition to take a large and generous 
view' of it, we have not the sliglitest doubt. That belongs to his 
character, and to the anxiety he has always evinced to promote 
the permanent good of Ireland : and when he finds the sentiment 
connrmed, as we know it will be, by I-.ord John Russell, “ The Secre- 
tary of State/or Ireland,” — the ardent and tried friend of our land, 
the protector and the advocate of Oppressed and suffering humanity 
in every clime and country, — he willcnot hesitate J:o follow its bias. 
If he needs any further confirrnation of the impulse, let him consult 
Lord Lansdowne, whose opinion, as the proprietor of extensive 
and w'ell-managed estates in Ifeland, is entitled to mucli de- 
ference. We ai’e quite sure that he will warmly support a J^lor 
Law. Let him ask Lord Duncannon. whose Irisli tenantiy, down 
to the lowest peassftit, present, in their flourisliing and hajipy 
condition, the strongest Jiving argument ngahist a Poor Law. 
For, on that nobleman’s property, not only is pauperism unknown, 
but the condition of the labourer is raised far above the ordinary 
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standard of the irish peasantrj^ In j>oint of lodging, of comfort, 
of clean5ines8,'‘of dress, of food, and of education, there is an ob- 
vious and marked superiority ; and all this has been effected, 
without the use of stimiilants*of any kind, either in the shape of 
high wages or of premiums, by a stead 3 »^ course of judicious encou- 
ragement and 'Buperintendance. -If any man has a good right to 
oppose a Poor Law, it is Lord Duncannon ; for he can sliow, by 
the stubborn evidence of facts, how easily the peasantry of Ire- 
land might he raised above the want of legislative relief, if all 
landlords were fis wise, as persevering, and as kind as he is. Yet 
let Lord Melbourne consult Lord Duncannon ; and he will tell 
him — although the measure may and will inflict unmerited taxa- 
tioh upon himself— that the general condition of the poor of Ire- 
land cries, aloud for relief, ana will not brook a longer delay. Let 
him consult the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, who, though he pos- 
sesses no property in the country, is better acquainted with its 
actual condition, and has a far clearer and more comprehensive 
knowledge of the resources and necessities of its population, than 
numbers of titled and untitled per*)nages who derive large re- 
venueifrom the soil : — he will tell him tfiat a Poor Law is indis- 
pensable, not only as an act of justice to Ireland, but one of safety 
and protection to Great Britain ; diat it is not more to be desired 
as*a relief to a npble and long suffering people, than as a requr 
site support to the authority of tlie laws, and a security aiKiPcon- 
solidation to that Bond of Union which holds the several parts of 
this great empire together.* Let him read the evidence taken 
before the Assistant Commissioners, and that will tell him 
that there is no help, no hope, in anything short of legal compul- 
sion, to rescue two millions of his fellow-subjects out of a state of 
degradation and misery scarcely cbnceivable. Let him trust his 
own excellent understanding and right feeling; but let him pay 
no attention to the opposition of interested and narrow-minded 
men. 

The Commissioners, at the conclflsion of their R^ort, say, — 
‘‘ What ought to be done^ we trust will he doneP ft is a good 
and an honest vish, to whifch we and “ all die people” answer 
with a hearty Amen.” This ought \o be done, and we trust 

^ 

• Lord Stanley, whosc^ example as a landlord we eaniestly commend to the imi- 
tation of those who admire his more flashy qualities, is, we believe a sincere advo- 
cate for a Poor Lav^ We know not if he would go farther than the Commissioners. 
But we should expect, from the very judicious dbd praiso\fOTthy management of his 
property in Tipperary, that he would, upon this question, take a manly and decided 
course ; and, indeed, we shall be greatly disappointid if he docs not. With respect 
to the treatment of his Irish tenantry, he has always been consistent, generous, and 
wise. 
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it will be done/’ quickly. Another session muat; not pass over 
without a provision being made for our suiFerin^, neglected, 
patient, countrymen. Tlie harrassing opposition, with which the 
Government has been thwarted and* perplexed, during the two 
last sessions of Parliament, is an excuse for many unfulfiUed 
pledges and duties. Whether tlvey will again encounter tlie Wne 
vexatious resistance to dieir general policy, or whether the country 
is prepared to endure the third act of h farce, no\^ grown too 
tedious to be amusing, we caimot venture td predict. But, in 
any case, this measure should be amongst the first, as it is 
decidedly the most iinjiortant, which will try the pulse of the 
House of Lords in the next session. If they reject it, they will 
have only added a log to the pile.. If they suffer it to pass, the 
Government will have a glorious answer to the impuejent and 
jeering question of the Tori^ ‘‘ Wliat have you done ?” For 
they can appeal to this enduring monument of their zeal for the 
good of all classes of persons, and say, — We have done justice, 
and laid the foundation of peace : w'e have given a Poor Law to 
Ireland.” • 


iftlT.JV. — The Progress of the Nation^ in variotis Social 
and Economical Relations, from the heginning of the Nine^ 
teenth Century to the Present time. By G. R. Porter, Esq. 
8 VO. London. 1836. 

W E are not able precisely to assign the period when statisti- 
cal knowledge began to be appreciated, or when it first 
assumed the form of a distinct* branch of science ; but it may 
fairly be assumed, that it owed its origin to the establishment of 
mortuary and baptismal registers, at the beginning of tlie 17th 
century.^ Captain John Graunt, of London, has the honour of 
having first led the way in tliJs species of investigation ; and it 
mustjoe confessed, that his ^^NaHtral and Political Ohser cations 
on Bills of Mortalityf^ evince ct sin^lar talent for observation 
in this field of enquiry, where, previously to his* own, few foot- 
steps are to be trac^ In 1722, followed the “ Gdttliche 

Ordnunf^ of Silssmilch ; and, iif 1783, the celebrated ‘‘ Obser- 
vations on Reversionary Payments*'* of Dr. Price. , 

— — - — , 

* Good Mortuary Tab1efl,1iowever, were preserved at Geneva frotn so early a period 
as 1560, and the example thus set was soon imitated by the German States, rarinli 
repsters were first enjoined to be lept in this country in 1588, on the disholuUon of 
4he monasteries. The first bills of mortality for London were issued in 1608, iu con- 
sequence of the ravages of the plague ; but the Decennial Population Acts did not 
come into operation till March 1801. 
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These jeiuifje and apparently unproductive researches were 
speedily follcwed by a rich harvest of results, as important as 
they were unexpected, and immediately bearing on the best in- 
terests of .society. Among ^thesc may be reckoned, as not the 
least important, the formation of benefit societies among the j)oor, 
and Pilose gigantic monied confederacies, tlie insurance com- 
panies, among the rich ; the, value of which, in a commercial and 
pdlitical poyit of view, it is scarcely possible to estimate too highly. 
Our business, however, at present, is neither with these, nor with 
the various other applications of statistics, which constitute modern 
political economy : our object is confined to the investigation of 
the sUite of Public Health, and of the causes which have coiitri- 
bnteef to its gradual improvement. 

It may not be out of place to remark one very gratifying truth, 
disclosed to us by all the bearings of this subject, viz. that the 
moral and physical condition of this country has kept, and is 
still keeping, a steady onward progress towarcls social perfection. 
Under whatever aspect tlie question is regarded, unequivocal 
trjxces arc every where visible of the influence of associated wealtli 
and Education, in checking crime, and diminishing the amount 
of mortality. The ai)plication of the same test gives us also, the 
only tangible proof of the relative degrees of prosperity of difterent 
ct)untries, and of the relative superiority, especially, of this country 
over every other. From the facts, which will be laid 'before 
the feader, it will be impossible, w^e think, to escape this in- 
ference, or to avoid the conclusion, that a great part of this bene- 
ficial change is attributable entirely to the improvements of 
medical art, which has more than kept pace with the progress of 
general science. 

There are several points of view in which tlie diminished rate 
of mortality is capable of being represented. In the 3d century, 
the expectation of life, or, what amounts co the same thing, the 
mean duration of life, for free citizens, did not exceed 30 years, 
but in Britain, at the ^iresent time, it extends, at least, to 50 
years. The mean duration of Kfe of a native of Geneva, ift the 
middle of the ^16th centui^, was only 18 years; and half the 
children born did not reiich their sixth year : but, at present, 
the expectation of life, calculated for tlie whole population of 
Geneva, is, at lejist, 36 years,*and half the children born attain 
their 28th yi?ar, showing, in the former point of view, a double, 
and in the fatter, a quintuple, rate of improvement. Facts, which 
we shall presently have occasion to*state, efince a corresponding 
rate of amendment in tliis country. ^ 

The estimated proportion of deaths in this country, for the 
last half centuiy, indicates a continually diminishing mortality, 
which can only be ascribed to some steadily operative cause. 
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Thus, in 1786, the rate of mortality, for the wHole of England 
and Wales, was 1 in 42; in 1801, 1 in 47 ; in 1831, it,had di- 
minished to 1 in 58, — shewing an improvement oY 38 per cent, 
in the short period of half a centu^. The annual mortality of 
the county of Middlesex, which, m the beginning •of the last 
century, was estimated at 1 in 25, had fallen to 1 in 35 in i801 ; 
and, at present, does not exceed 1 in 45. A coitesponding im- 
provement ^ visible in our urban population. In London, ibr 
example, the number of deaths diminished, from 21,000 in 1697, 
to 17,000, in 1797 ; showing not only a comparative, but an ab- 
solute, decrease of mortality, in regard to the preceding century. 
The same fact is also observable in regard to the present century ; 
the number of deaths being less numerous, by 3000, in 1826, tl\^n 
they were in 1766, although the population had very nearly doubled 
itself during that period. From 1720 to 1750, the mortality of 
London was estimated at 1 in 20 ; at present, it has decreased to 1 
in 46, a rate much more favourable than that for the whole of 
France, and materially less than the known rate of mortality for 
any other city in Europe. Manchester has more than quadru- 
pled its inhabitants since the'middle of the last century ; bu^ not- 
withstanding this, the mortality has declined, from 1 to ^5, to 
1 in 50, or exactly one half. 

This improvement is more or less conspicuous in most of t^e 
liilpropean states or cities, but in a far inferior degree to what 
appe^s in Great Britain ; for, notwithstanding that it has long 
been the fashion to exhaust every term of reproach on our variable 
climate, and particularly on the fogs and smoke of London, it 
would yet appear, that the most favoured spots on the continent 
are not comparable to either in regard to salubrity ; — nay, the 
veiy places which have long been selected as the resort of in- 
valids, and celebrated as the fountains of health, are, in fact, far 
more fatal to life than our great metropolis. The following table 
conveys a pregnant hint to those who consider a foreign climate 
preferable to our own for the restoration of health. 

Mortality ofmCountrles. 


4liissia - - . in 26 

The Venetian States - * * - in 28 

The whole of New Spatn - in 30 

The two Sicilies . ^ . in 31 

Wirtemberg - - ' - in 33 

Naples - - • - in 34 

The United States, and Franco - in 40 

Sweden - • * - in 41 

Holland • . - . in 48 

Pays de Vaud • - - in 49 

Norway - • - • in 54 

England and Wales - - in 60 
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Mortality of Cities. 

VIeijna . - - - - 1 in 22^ 

Amsterdam - - - - 1 in 24 

Rome and Bruisels - . - - 1 in 25 

Naples* - - • - 1 in 28 

Madrid - - - - 1 in 29 

Nice •- - •- -linSl 

Paris, Strasbourg, Barcelona, and Lyons - I in 32 
' Berlin g - ' • - - 1 in 34 

Lcgliorn - * - - - 1 in 35 

Liverpool - - - - 1 in 40 

London - - - - 1 in 46 

Manchester - - - - 1 in 50 


It is indisputably” Dr. Hawkins observey ‘‘ that the average 
proportion of deaths in England, and her cities, is less than that 
of any other city in Europe : and it may be added, that the 
powers of body find mind are preserved, to a late period, in 
higher perfection here, than in other countries. Nowhere are 
the advances of age so slowly perceived, and nowhere so little 
mani^sted on the exterior.”* It may be added, that tlie mortality 
of thcv continental cities would be greatly aumiented but for 
their public hospitals. Dupin estimated that hSf the population 
of Paris died m the public hospitals, and other asylums of 
clTarity. « 

To what, then, arc we to attribute tliis encrease in the*'^ue 
of huhian life, on the one hand, and these varying rates of mor- 
tality, on the other ? Tliere can be no doubt that it depends on 
a concurrence of causes which more or leas directly emanate 
from encreased wealth and civili 2 sation. These may fitirly enough 
be divided into genei'al and medical. 

Among the general causes, tlfe ameliorati<m of climate, by 
cultivation and surface drainage, must hold a principal rank. 
These tend to banish two of the most formidable enemies to 
health and lon^ity, via. cold and moisture. These causes 
operate principmly on the voung| particularly those in a state of in- 
fancy, and derive much of their force from being united with poverty. 
Now, It is precisely among this section of the population that the 
decline of mortality has been principally exhibited. Within the 
last hjdf century, the mortality of those under 20 years of age 
has diminished, from 1 in 76J, to 1 in 137, or neany one hslf, 
this ccdculation being made in Reference to the whole popula- 
tion. In some of the public school^, a very^low rate of mortality 

* MkmenU qf Medical Statisticst 8vo. Lond. 1830, a work of aingulur merit, and 
doing equal cr^it to the head and heart of the amiable author. 
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exists, wliicli may partly be attributed to a plenty good clotli- 
ing and food, and partly to the fact, that pai-enta will only send 
those children that liappen to be strong. At tlie Edinburgh 
High School, for example, the anisual mortality has i)pt exceeded 
1 in 633, which is considerably less tlian the annual minimum 
mortality, (.51 per cenL) from 10 to 15 years .of age, for the 
whole of England and Wales. * In reference to the small number 
of deaths which have occurred at Christ’« Hospital, from 18^2^ to 
1833, viz. 1 in 157}, Dr. Mitchell, in the Factory Report^ justly 
observes, tliat it is to substantial clothing, and an abundance 
of wholesonm food, healthful exercise in the hours allowed tor 
recreation, and immediate attention to the first appearance of 
sickness, under skilful medical men,’* that we must attribute Ctiis 
result. 

Another very influential cause of improved health, arises from 
encreased commercial and agricultural prosperity, which must not 
only multiply the comforts of tlie poorer classes, in tlie tliree essen- 
tial articles of food, clotliing, and liabitation, but, by exliilarating 
the mind with cheerfulness ^nd hope, call its best energies into 
wholesome operation. The influence of depraved or defective 
food, in checking the encrease of population, and swelling the 
bills of mortality, was rendered but too manifest by the bad crops 
of 1795 and 1800; while the effects of despondency on the boefy, 
d^o£ the morale on the physiquey scarcely retjliire any formal 
proof. Surgeons liave long b^ii aware of the hazard of performing 
any capital surgical operations on patients labouring under mentiu 
de|)ression ; and it ms been observed, that the greatest difference 
exists ill the consequences of disease, as it happens to affect a 
retreating or an advancing army; — ^tlie constitution, which in the 
one case triumphs over incredible difficulties, succumbing in the 
other, witlmut a struggle, under the merest trifles. It may be 
observed, too, that epid^ics are in general the offspring of 
misery and want, and exiiaust their principal fary on the lower 
classes. 

On the contrary, dieconservatiue tendency of an easy and affluent 
condition is remarkably exemjdj^ed jn the low rate of mortality 
among those who have in^ired at tfie Equitable Office. From the 
year 1800 to 1821, it did not exce^ 1 in 81. At the University 
Club, for a space of three years, if did not exceed 1 in 90* Now, 
if this be contrasted with the moitality among the West Iiidiaslaves, 
we diall obtain some idea of the immense protectioq which wealth 
brings with it to the4x>(ly. •Hie mc^rtality among these was for- 
merly as great as 1 in 6 : in 1829 it had diminished to 1 in 16, 
and of the free Africans DA 1 in 38. The lower rate of mortality 
among the free Africans, shows that it did not depend on climate, 
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transplantation, pr any other general cause operating alike upon 
the whole race. ITie children of the poor in France die in the 
proportion of at least two to one of those in affluent circumstan- 
ces; a!id tl][e same difference is observable between the abject 
and the opulent, among the adult population, occupying the 
extren^e localities of Pans. In a recent number of the Annales 

Hygiene Puhlique^ tom, xiy. p. 68, M. Lombard has given an 
anaiysis of 8^,488 men of 16 (rears of age and upwards, inscribed 
in tne mortliary registers of Geneva from 1796 to 1830, from 
wliich it appears tliat these persons attained a mean life of 55 
years, while the two extremes of the scale were as far apart as 
69.1 on the one hand, and 44.3 on the other. Magistrates, 
rentiet\ and Protestant ecclesiastics, attained the mean life res- 
pectively of 69.1, 65.8, and 63-8 years; but enamellers, lock- 
smiths, and painters, only 48.7, 47.2 and 44.3 years ; the number 
for agriculturists (44.7) representing very nearly the mean term. 
M. Lombard, in short, comes to the conclusion that a state of 
competence, as opposed to that of distress, is calculated to pro- 
long life at least seven years and a .half ; and an active life, as 
oppostd to a sedentary, as much as one year and four-tenths, — 
making together a difference of nearly nine years in the life of 
such persons. One fearful cause of mortality in tliis country is 
scrophula, in its hundred different forms ; but nothing excites 
this disease so certainly as cold and squidid poverty, combined 
with insufficient nutriment and clothing. From rickets alone 
(wliich is a species of scrophula), the annual number of deaths 
within the Bills of Mortality seldom averaged less than 380 up 
to the beginning of the 17th century. Towards the middle of 
this century, however, they had diminished to 11, and towards 
the end of it to 1. 

There are a number of other circumstances, connected with 
our economic relations, which materially contribute to promote 
the public health; and so far to confirm the remark of the 
discerning Sydenham, that Morbi acuti Deum habent autorem, 
chronici ipsos nos as, for example, an abundant supply of whole- 
some water, an efficient system of drainage, a general tastfe for 
cleanliness, enftreed, where it become^ necessary, by wholesome 
municipal authority, the less crowded state of our private dwel- 
lings, the better economy of oar hospitals, a more commodious 
system of public building, combining the advantages of space 
and ventilation with internal conveniences, a plenty of good 
wheaten breaH, and the use of frequent changes of linen next 
the skin, in the room of sordid and filthy woollen. Mr. White, 
in reference to the extinction of leprosy, and, indeed, of most of 
those other frightful epidemics, which have at one time or another 
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desolated this country, very ably sums up die caflses of this happy 
change. “ This,” he says, ‘^may have originated,* and Been con- 
tinued, from the much smaller ouantitv of salted meat and fish 
now eaten in these kingdoms— irdhi tne use of linen next the 
skin — from the plenty of better bread — and from the profusion 
of fhiits, roots, legumes and greens, so common«in every family. 
Three or four centuries ago, before there were anv enclosures, 
sown-grasses, field-turnips, field-carrots, or hay, ml the cattle, 
that had grown fat in summer, and were hot killed for winter 
use, were turned out, soon after Michaelmas, to shift as they 
could through the dead months ; so that no fresh meat could he 
had in the winter or spring*' — Nat* Hist* of Selborne. , 

llie precise change of habits, referred to in the above extract, 
does not, of course, apply to the improved and still imiiroviiig 
condition of the lower orders, dim’ng the present century. It is, 
however, to the same class of agencies, wiiich formerly produced 
epidemical and mali^ant disorders*, that we must still refer the 
superior mortality of one town over another, or of one period of 
time above another. We aliall conclude this branch of t^e sub- 
ject with one farther extract from Dr. Hawkins : — • 

So intimate a connection subsists between political changes and the 
public health, that wherever feudal distinctions have been abolisl^cd, 
^erever the artisan or the peasant has been released from arbitrary 
enaditnents, there also the life of these classes has acquired a new vigour ; 
and it is certain, that even bodily strength, and the power of enduring 
hardships, arc divided among the natives of the earth in a proportion 
relative to their prosperity and civilization.” 

The gradual substitution of spirit for a wholesome malt liquor, 
and the rapid multiplication of gin palaces, must have acted as a 
serious counteracting circumstance * to the beneficial tendencies 

* It is highly probable, that the same causes, actiog under different circumstances 
of the atmosphere, produced, the different epidemics of the middle centuries. The 
plague was the emphatic evil of those ages, and scarcely any ten years elapsed without 
a considerable visitation of it ; but the devastation committed, in the intervals, by 
dysentery, scurvy, putrid fevers, and a number of other infections, was scarcely less 
deplSrable. Of these, the sweating sickness Was most nearly allied to plague, and 
prevailed to a dreadful extent in the ydkrs HSd, 1506, 1517, 1528, and 1551. 'Phe 
greatest plague years of the I7tli century, were 1603, 1625, 1636, and 1665, in which 
the mortality is reported to have )>cen respectively 36,000, 35,000, 10,000, and 68,000, 
although, according to Lord Clarendon, *|many, who could compute very well, con- 
cluded there were in truth double that who died.*’ The memorable fire of London 
occuiTed in 1666, while the plague wAb yet raging ; and, as it bus never returned 
since, it is reasonable to suppose, that the. causes of its first appeuance were entirely 
of a local nature. Am^g the sighs which usually ushered u in, Dicmerbrocck 
enumerates ** Morbi epidemic! mali moris, dysenteriie valde malignse ct contagioBoe, et 
imprimis febres putride malignissimie et puipuratw, plurimisque lethales.” Morton, 

also, in speaking of the poison ol the remittent fever, which prevailed for some years 
previous to 1665, says, “ Venenum sese recolligen^ et mirum in modum auctuin, 
banc ovvtxn in pcstem funestissixnam et dirissimam inopinato mutavit.” 
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before mentioned : so must also the progressive change which has 
latterly ^en place in the relative proportions of the agi*ieultural 
and manufacturing population* In 1811, these proportions were 
as 100 to 126, for the whole oi Great Britain: in 1831 tliey had 
become as 100 to 149, or, taking the increase in the whole number 
of faniDies, for these 20 years, to have been at the rate of 34 per 
cen^ the accession to the agricultural class has only been 71 
per cent, while that to the manufacturing and trading classes 
lias been at least 27 per cent For the same reason, a disposition 
among the class of rentiers^ or independent gentry, to centralize, 
or adopt a civic mode of life, in preference to tlie country, must 
have had a proportionably adverse effect on the general health. 

ITie second general head, to which we have referred the di- 
minished and still diminishing mortality of modern times, is the 
improvement of medical art. Many, perhaps, will be disposed to 
dispute this position ; and even among thememl>er8 of the profession 
there may be found some, who, either from a natural incapability 
of generalizing the effects of medicine on an extensive scale, or 
from ap incorrigible scepticism of mind, which refuses the light of 
truth ip any oUier form than that of a demonstration, will still 
persist in countenancing the retention of this etror* Such per- 
sons are vei^ unfit to make good physicians ; they have mistaken 
altogether their iofetier^ and should have become professors of tji? 
mamematics, or some of the more purely inciuctive sciences, 
ratlier than of a science which has to deal entirely with proba- 
bilities : Est enim base ars conjecturalis, neque respondet ei 
plerumque non solum conjcctura, sed etiam cxperientia.” The 
possession of strong natural sagacity, strengthened and directed 
Dy sound professional knowledge, is the only order of intelk^^t 
which can exp^t to attain the first tank in the medical profession; 
and altliough it must undoubtedly be conceded, that the expe- 
rienced physician often expresses doub^ in those very cases where 
the young are full of confidence, yet this is a discriminative doubt, 
arising from a more exact knowledge of disease, and consequently 
dictating the forbearance of e:^erimental treatment where it 
probably would be hurtful. 5 

If we were required to point out the'distinguishing feature of 
modern medicine, we should not^hesitate to amrm, diat it will be 
found in die adoption of more just scientific principles, m confer- 
mity with the«inai^tionsof nature.* In the treatment of fever, for 
example, the physician’s aim is not y> much to qudil the storm, 
for diat he knows to impossible, as to guide the vessel safely 
through it ; and for this purpose he does not consider it nccessaiy 
to diwart all the indications of nature, but lends his assisting 
hand to render their accomplishment more certain. If the con- 
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ititutiim labours under excessive action^ he effecftually reeves it 
by a vigorous application of the lancet; on the Contrary, tliere 
is a prostration of the vital energies, which threatens the extinc* 
tion of life, he supports it wim & liberal hand — Ms constant 
endeavour is to restore the balance of action, and to relieve 
individual organs, when disproportionately oppressed. Modern 
medicine, in short, is vimrous where ^vigour is required, Qjid 
expectant where nature alone is adequate to die care ; but, on 
the whole, a more decided adoption of the anti^phlogisdc treat- 
ment, combined with a more just confidence in the powers of 
nature, may unquestionably be said to constitute the leading cha- 
racteristics of the modern system. # 

For this cliange we are principally indebted to the sagacious 
Sydenham. “ I see,” said he, in reference to the small i|)OX, ‘‘mi 
reason why the patient should be kept stifled in bed, but rather 
that he may rise and sit up, a few hours every day, provided the 
injuries, arising from the extremes of heat and cold, be prevented, 
both with respect to die place wherein lie lies, and his manner of 
clothing.” This enlistment of common sense in the cause of 
medicine, is not more just, than it certainly is naturaL It con- 
stitutes the leadil!|^ distinedon between die "purely dieoreticol and 
die practical physician, while it is the only sure basis on which a 

S I judgment of disease can at any time be ijprmed: our only 
er is, tliat so prime a faculty of our nature, as common sense, 
and so essential to the direction of talent of eveiy kind, should 
so long liave remained overlaid by prejudice, or fettered by the 
technicalities of science. 

Let us, however, descend from these generalities to grime spev 
cific examples, illustrative of dio improved state of die public 
health. * 

The well-educated physician can scarcely require numerical 
proof, tliat fever is more successfully treated in the present age, 
than it was in the last, or, indeed, in any other. Out of 87 cases 
treated by Hippocrates, 21, or more than one halfi died; wherms, 
at the Fever Hospital of London, in 1825, the total mortality 
was less than 1 in 7 ; and at die Dublin Fever Hospital, from 
1804 to 1812, did not eifeeed 1 in 12. The deaths ^om fever, 
within the Bills of Mortality, ^reraged about 8000 annually, in 
the middle of the last century, but had diminishc^d to 2000 and 
under, towards the end. 

One of the effec^ of high wrought civilization on a people, 
especially when conjoined with a cold dimate, is to multiply 
d^nic complaints, and to diminish the number of acute diseases: 
«o that in India, and among uncivilized nations generally, the 
quantity of disease at any given period (excepting, of courses 
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the prevalence W epidemics) is exceedingly small. It has been 
estimate, that about one-twentieth of the population are con- 
stantly under illness in this countiyr ; out of which about one- 
twentieth are acute cases, and another twentieth surgical com- 
plaint|i. Now, chronic complaints . are far less inimical to life 
than IS generally believed; independently of which, physicians 
are, now in the habit of diagnosticating such cases with infinitely 
more caution, and of treating them with infinitely more judg- 
ment, than formerly : so that, in proportion as tneir resources 
have seemed to multiply, they have shown less disposition to 
employ them. Correctness of diagnosis may be regarded as one 
of the chief advantages arising from an extensive acquaintance 
with pathology, aided, as it often is, by the indications of the 
stethoscope. 

The introduction of Vaccination, in 1798, has probably been 
more efficient, as a single cause, in the reduction of mortality, 
than any other. According to the last rraort of the National 
Vaccine Institution^ the number of deaths from small-pox within 
the IVlls of Mortality, for the predfeding year, were only 343, 
or 4,0Q0 less than the average mortality from this cause during 
the last century, notwithstanding the increase of tlie population. 
Thus also each successive decennary i>eriod, commencing with 
tlie present century, exhibits a gradual decline of inortalbj’ 
from this cause, from 73 in every 1000 deaths, in 1800, to 43 
in 1810, 35 in 1820, and 23 in 1830; and not only has the num- 
ber of deaths from tliis cause diminished, in proportion to the 
whole {)opulation and mortality, but in proportion also to the 
number of those who take the disease; for, from 1794 to 1798, 
the mortality, at the Small-pox Hospital of London, was 32 
in 100, or nearly 1 in 8; but had diminished, in 1884, to 13 in 
100, or nearly 1 in 8, a diminution which must principally be 
ascribed to the improved medical treatment to which the patients 
are subjected. 

A similar decrease in the mortality of lunatic asylums and 
schools, es{)ecially where the same management, as to diet. See. 
has been pursued, leads to (he same condusion. The mortality 
among the children of the Foundling; Hospital, of London, 
under 12 years of age, for thijf^ years, terminating in 1799, 
diminished in the proportion of 12 to 7. Also at Chrisfs 
Hospital, the* mortaii^, as we Have already had occasion to 
observe, has exhibited a successive jdecrease^ for each quinquen- 
nial period, commencing with 1814, and terminating in 1833, 
from 1 in 100, to 1 in 157}, in respect to which, Mr. Porter 
justly observes, that The length of time, and the numbers em- 
braced by the returns, forbid the belief that the fevourable 
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result is the efiect of accident ; and if we consider that the ori- 
Anally low rate of mortality has been rendered more and more 
ravourable in each succeeding five years, it is hardly possible to 
account for the circumstance oy any other supposition, *than that 
of a more rational mode of discipline, both moral and medical, 
than was practised in former nericJis.” • 

The mortality among chil^n under 10 years of age, in the 
town of Warrington, (pop. 13,000), from* 1772-81 ta 1818-25, 
declined from 55 to 44| per cent. In the Bills of Mortality for 
London, we have the means of tracing this decline with consider- 
able accuracy. Thus, if we divide the century, from 1780 to 
1830, into vigesimal periods, the mortally among children luider 
5 years of age will be found to have diminished, in each inlervaf, 
from 74.5 per cent for the Jirst, to 63.0 for the second^ ^1.5 for 
the third, 41.3 for the fourth^ and 31.8 for the lant The mini- 
mum mortality occurs from tlie age of 10 to 15 ; the maximum 
from 0 to 5, — the latter being, at least, ten times greater tlian the 
former : so that we may perceive, from this, the importance of 
judicious management of chiMren, especially in a medical [x>int 
of view. The astounding moitality of foundlings exhibitsi this 
in a striking light. Of 10,272 children received into the Found- 
ling Hospital of Dublin, from 1775 to 1796, 45 only were re^ 
but of 2168 received from 1805 to 1806^86 recovered. 
During the 34 years, comprised between 1798 to 1831 (inclusive), 
there were admitted 51,523 children, and of these 12,153 died im- 
mediately in the nursery; but of the remainder as many as one- third 
were living at their ninth year. From 1771 to 1777, 31,951 
deserted children were received at the Foundling Hospital of 
Paris ; and of these 25,476 died before the end of 3ie first year: 
but in 1823, one half of those* which were received, survived 
to the end of this period. It may be replied, that this beneficial 
change is probably due to the provision which has been made for 
sending the children into the country, under the care of intelli- 
gent and wholesome nurses, — ^and^this is certainly true: but was 
not this measure first adopt^ at medical suggestion, and carried 
into effect under medical superintendence ? • 

The next prominent fadl relating to this subject, regards tlie 
fate of lying-in women. The moj^taiity at the British Lying-in 
Hospital, in 1750, was 1 in 42 ; in 1780, 1 in 60 ; and finally, 
from 1789 to 1798, (inclusive) T in 288. From 1757 to 1825, 
the number of women dying in. childbed, at the DuHin Lying-in 
Hospital, was 1 in 89.* In 1826 to 1883, it had diminished to 1 in 
100. The prevalence, however, of epidemics, at certain seasons, in 
lying-in hospitals, renders any selection of years a very unsafe 
guide, as, in some years, every patient almost escapes ; while, in 
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other^ every Iburth or every sixth, that is received, becomes the 
victun of puerperal inflammation. Still, it cannot be doubted that 
a great and progressive amendment has taken place upon the 
wholes arising, in ^reat me&ure, from the dismissal of a number 
of pernicious prejudices from the lying-in chamber, especially 
a meddling interference with nature, and tlie administration of 
hipating cordials to the patient; and partly from the more judi- 
cious application of instrumental assistance in diiKcult cases. 
According to Mrl Mantell of Liewes, whose statement may be 
entirely depended on, only two &tal cases, out of a total of 
2410, occurred in tliat town, from 1813 to 1828. 

Tlie number of still-born children has preserved a pretty con- 
slant proportion to the fat^ of tlie mothers, although there are 
some vaiietics in diis respect which are not easily explained. 
The number of still-birdis for London is about 1 in 28, and for 
Paris 1 in 19. Of 16,654 births, which occurred at the Dublin 
Lying-in Hospital, during a period of seven years, commencing 
November, 1826, as many as 1121, or 1 in 14i, were still-births. 
Th^ are always more frequent alnong the poor and sick Uian 
amopg the rich and healthy. At the Hdpital des V^niriemies at 
Paris, 2 out of every 7 ai*e born dead; in a similar establishment 
at Hamburgh 1 out of every S. At Gbttin^ii, die mortality 
among illegitimate children is, at least, five times greater^ an 
among diose who are born in wedlock. 

But wliatever may be diought of the advances of medicine and 
obstetricity, — of die improvements of surgery there can be no 
question. Surges indeed, raised first from an art into a science 
by the genius of Hunter,'^ has not only taken equal rank with 
the other learned professions, but has far out-stripped them in 
die celerity of its advances. With the exception of chemistry, 
no modern science has presented the same number of brilliant 
discoveries, or valuable practical improvements : — to name diem 
would be to go over the wliole list of surgical diseases. Some, as 
inflammation of die membranes of the brain, consequent on 
severe concussions of that or^aa, wliich were formerly exceedingly 
common, are now almost eSitirely prevented by a judicious antici- 
patory treatment : others, as nearly the whole dass of aneurisms, 
whidi fifty years ago were^left to work their fatal eifects on 
the ^stem widiout any attenmt at rdief being made, are 
now comparativdy brought under the dominion of art. Com- 
pared with «former years, the ](}umber jof padents admitted 
mto our public hospitals, to be cut for *the stone, is exceed- 


* A new edition, in advertised of the works of this celebrated man in 4 volumes, 
Svo, with Notes by Mr. Palmer. It is expected to be ready iu a few months. 
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ingly limited — ^partly arising from the invention 6f Sir ^tley 
Coopei^s forceps for the extraction of small calculi from tlie 
bladder ; partly from calculous diseases l)eing better understood, 
and better trc^ated at the commenc^nent; and partly from the 
operation of litbotrity being occasionally had recourse to. ^We 
are of opinion that, at least, one* half of tlie cases of diseases of 
the joints, and bad compound fractures of the extremities, whic()i 
were formerly condemned, are now recovered by a better treat- 
ment; and though these are certainly not very common com- 
plaints, and form tliercfore no very large proportion of the 
total mortality, they yet serve to indicate the great advances 
which have been made in the science, every part of which# has 
been equally cultivated. Nothing cin exhibit tliis in a more 
striking light, tlian the amelioration, which has taken place in tlie 
treatment of syphilis, which now rarely presents those disgusting 
spectacles which were formerly so common at every turn. 

The subjects of insanity and suicide are closely associated, 
and must not be entirely passed over. The former is the penalty 
of high-wrought civilization, cftid increases as this advances ; ^he 
latter may be regarded as some index to the morality of a coun- 
try, or, at all events, of die degree in which human life is 
estimate by it. From a comparison of different years, we gather^ 
tliGmfe^ing inference, that the mortality of our lunatic asylums 
has gmdumly lessened, in nearly the same proportion as die 
number of curables to incurables has gradually augmented. It 
appears, by nearly all die returns of Europe, excepting France^ 
that men are more prone to insanity than females, m die propor- 
don of 100 to 77 : but diis apparent discrepancy may, perhaps, 
be referred to the delicate feelings of relatives, who object to the 
idea of placing the female branches *of their families in public 
asylums, especially as they are more easily controlled at their own 
homes or in private families. The proportion of females cured 
at the Betblem Hospital, during the last 15 years, has been 
47.0 per cent. ; and at St Luke% 44.8 per cent ; the resjiective 
numl^rs for males being 39.6 and ^1.3. — Of 997 curable patients, 
admitted at the former, from 1880 to 7834 (incluswe), consider- 
ably more than half were bAween the ages of 20 and 40, or, pre- 
cisely at tliat period of life, wh^ the passions acquire their 
greatest ascendancy. The mortality, during the same period, 
was a litde less than 1 in 35, which is surprisingly smaH, when we 
consider that many of these lal| 0 ur under actum organic disease 
of a vital part Of the recoveries, nearly one half took place 
within the nrst six months. 

Tlie opinion that religion is frequendy the cause of insanity 
is not well supported. Count de Chabrol gives it a very low 
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place in tlie scale of causation, making 9 only out of 100 cases to 
depend upon it. Among a more reflecting people than the 
French, this proportion may be considered low, but it should also 
be borne in mind that insanity naturally seizes on the illimitable 
anc^ sublime mysteries of religion, as the proper food of its dis- 
tempered imaginations, although these had nothing whatever to 
<}o with causing it in the first instance. 

Tlie suicidal propensity is generally regarded in this country as 
a resulting evidence of insanity. This arises from false motives 
of charity, and has a pernicious eflect. The vulgar belief that 
Englishmen are peculiarly prone to the commission of suicide 
is entirely without foundation. About 100 instances, only, an- 
nually occur in the inetroj^olis. From 1812 to 1824, the total 
number of suicides for the City of Westminster, was only 290, or 
1 in 8,000 — a proportion at least three times inferior to that for 
any of the great cities of France or Germany ; and if allowance is 
made for tlie extreme dissipation of many parts of this city, we 
shall not be far wrong in considering 1 in 10,000 a medium pro- 
poi;^ion. In Prussia, die civic cases are to the rural as 14 to 4. 
The propensity is stronger in die male than in the female, as 5 
to 2, in this country, and 2 to 1 in France. Many curious ex- 
jamples are recorded of die influence of imitation, in determining 
the thoughts tp suicide, especially of diose who are predisprv^cd. 
The shocking recital of horrible cases in the newspajidil^, are 
attended with this effect. It has occasionally become necessary 
for the public authorities to interfere, and either to deny the rites 
of Christian burial, or to expose die corpse to some indignity, in 
order to arrest the process of a suicidal contagion. Dr. Caspar 
relates the existence of a suicidal club in Prussia, consisting of 
six persons, all of whom accomplished their purpose : and a similar 
club is said to have existed in Paris, not lung since, the members 
of which bound themselves by a regulation, that^ every year, one 
of their number should be selected to destroy himself as a testi- 
mony of their sincerity. Among the causes of suicide, sheer 
misery holds a prominent plaSe; next to that, domestic unliap- 
piness ; then, reverses of fdktune^ disappointed love, and rambling. 
A great number of attempted suicmes arise from the loss of 
female honour, accompanied l)y the prospect of pregnancy. It is 
remarkable, that this disposition is far more predominant in 
Protestant than in Catholic comfnunides. In Spam it is so ex- 
tremely rarej that for die whole of 1826, only 16 instances were 
officially reported. From 1812 to 1824, the suicides committed 
in Westminster, in the months of June, were 34, and those in 
the months of November 22. In 1812, 1815, 18^, and 1824, 
the months of November did not afford a single case. 

There are two other circumstances which wserve to be noticed, 
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as having an important bearing on this subject; andihese are, the 
extension of sound medical mformation among the members of 
the profession, and the establishment of hospitals and other public 
institutions, as convenient means fojr the beneficial display of 
their acquirements. It is scarcely possible to judge of 'the state 
of the profession, as it existed fifty years ago, from what it is at 
the present time. Towards the Uiiddlc of the last dentury, very 
few public lectures of any kind were given— no regular course of 
study was prescribed — no regular system of dissection {lursued — 
no examination of candidates required — every thing was left to 
chance, and every thing sharra the common fate of chance 
measures. But, at present, the standard of professional education 
is pushed to its very utmost limits ; for two full seasons, that tliq 
pupil is required to pursue a systematic study in London, 
his intellect is kept on the full stretch. The most dull, and 
the most dissipated, acquire knowledge in spite of themsedves : 
they live in an atmosphere of knowledge, and imbibe the prin- 
ciples of their profession unconsciously from those around 
them. In the metropolis alone, there are fourteen complete 
schools of medicine, besides private lectures; and to these«are 
attached eight general hospitms, which receive, on an aveiAige, 
25,000 in-patients in the course of the year; besides a multitude 
of similar but smaller establishments, dispersed in convenient 
nef§i|]^urhoods through the town, which, in one avay or other, 
administer medical relief to at least 200,000 persons annually. 
Such ample opportunities leave no excuse to those who still 
choose to be ignorant; and, in fact, few do choose to be 
ignorant; the pressure from without, on the one hand, and 
the knowledge, that they must, at the end of two years, 
undergo two stiff examinations^ by two rival bodies, on the 
other, operating as a sufficient spur to industry. But, independ- 
ently of these facilities in the metropolis, there are forty-seven 
well-appointed public hospitals in our large provincial towns, (not 
reckoning dispensaries) all erected within the last century, and 
capable of accommodating 29,898 ^in-patients annually, besides a 
proportionate number of out-patients, and to these are attached 
eleven complete and efficient schools* of medicine, besides pri- 
vate unrecognised lectures.^ ^ 

* We call attention to this fact, in order to point out tbo value of correct statistical 
returns from our different public charitief. What M'ould be the value or kind of 
inferences deducible from a Judicious analysis of 90,000 in-patients, received into the 
general hospitals of Great Britain and Ireland, in the course of a single year, we are 
not able to say ; but we can efitertain no doubt that a series of documents of this kind, 
extending over several years, and accurately compiled, would be of the greatest benefit 
to science, and probably set at rest many disputed points both of treatment and 
disease. The legislature, we think, would not refuse the governing bodies of the oto- 
fession the necessaiy autoority for carrying these objects into effect, provided Uiey 
wore applied to from the proper quarters, and an efficient plan proposed. 
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One of th? most remarkable effects, arising out of the en- 
creasfid durauon of human life, is the encrease of the po- 
pulation. At the commencement of the 17th century, the 
population of England %nd Wales amounted to 5,134,516: 
in 1831,*’ it rose to 14,174,204, or nearly treble; and it is 
observable that the successive increments, by which this 
was effected}' did not occur in an arithmetical ratio, but in 
proportion as the causes, 'arising out of eiicreased wealth and 
civilizatiofl, came into operation. Thus the increment for 
the first half of the last century was 905,368, or 17f per cent; 
but for the second half, it amounted to 3,147,492, or upwards of 
52 per cent. Political economists, at one time, endeavoured to 
r^cAve this into the encreased number of births and marriages, 
which took place under such circumstances, or to the encreased 
fecundity of marriage, although nothing can be more opposed to 
the fact: for in the early part of the last century, the number of 
marriages for England and Wales was 1 in 115; but, in 1821, it 
had diminished to 1 in 131 ; and in the same manner, the pro- 
portion of births, wliich in 1801, was 1 in 34.8 of the whole jx)pu- 
latKsn, had diminished to 1 in 38.58 in 1821. Nothing, indeed, 
is now better established, tlian that the number of births, rela- 
tively to the whole population, diminishes as civilization advances, 
jaot because an encreasing prudence on the part of the people 
operates as a preventive check,” deterring people from epf ring 
into the bonds of matrimony, but because mere is in the world a 
larger iproportionate number of persons to whom the engage- 
ments of matrimony have ceased to offer any charms. It is pro- 
bable that, if tlie estimate were made in reference to that part of 
the population only, which is still in the vigour of lim, the 
nuniTOr of marriages would npt be found to luive diminislied ; 
and this is rendered still more probable from the state of the 
burials: for from 1751 to 1761 the total number of burials 
within die bills of mortality, was 205,279 ; of which, 106,264, or 
51| percent, were of persons under 20 years of age ; but from 
1831 to 1884, the number of ljurials was 80,524, of which 34,109, 
or only 42|- were of persons under 20 years of age. It apjpears, 
therefore, beyond doubt, ^hat the extension of human life is one 
of the chief causes of the encrease of jxipulation. 

Before we conclude, we hare only to offer our best thanks to 
Mr. Porter, for the interesting wprk whose title we have set at the 
head of thik article ; and which assuredly abounds with valuable 
facts, clearlf arranged and accurately deduced from the most au- 
thentic public documents. As a statist, Mr. Porter is already 
favourably known to the public. He possesses the prime qualifica- 
tions of accuracy, diligence, and perspicuity, united to soundness 
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of judgmeutf uuri^ of styles a gentlemanly t^e of feeling. 
We do not} tnereiores hesitate to reocmimend iii/ work tp our 
readei'S} or to jpredict tliat it will (when completed) become a 
standard authority, on all subjects of nationm statistics. We 
should suppose that it will extend to three or four moreVolumes : 
one only nas yet appeared. 


Art. V. — L The Book of Beauty. Edited by the Countess of 
Blessington. 8vo. London. 1836. 

2. The Keepsake. Edited by the Lady Emmeline Stuart Woiiley. 
8vo. London. 1836. 

3. The Cofifessions of an Elderly Gentleman. By the Countess of 
Blessington. 8vo. London. 1836. 

4. Adventures of Bilberry Thurland. 3 vols. Svo. London. 
1836. 

5. The lAfe and Works of Cowper. By Robert Southey, Esq. 
LL.D. Poet Laureat. Vote. 1-8. Svo. London. 1836. • 

rilHE extension of the field of literature, and the new chatfnels 
X into which knowledge lias been made to run, in the pre- 
sent age, will form a very interesting subject of observation ta 
thoiie^^j^ho come after us. It cannot to denied, that the various 
departments of art, science, and general literature, have been 
prosecuted with great avidity, and by a much larger number of 
persons, than at any former period. ITiere never was a time, 
in which so large a proportion of the people entered into such 
enquiries. The vast intercourse of the great commercial nations 
of Europe, especially of England, with Si parts of the globe, has 
greatly extended our geograph^l and statistical knowledge. 
Abundance of travellers, naval, military, scientific, and literary, 
liave run to and fro upon the earthy and knowledge of the different 
nations, of their morals, manners, and inodes of belief, no less 
than of their various natural and t^ificial productions, has been 
wonderfully encrcased. From the same causes, natural history 
has receive a new impul^ and*hn immense accession of facts. 
Some branches of it may almost date their origiiyfrom the present 
day ; such as iohthyolo^, conchology, and entompkigy. Natural 
philosophy, too, has made a ra{HdprogreBs; andchemistry, through 
the wonderiiil agency of electricity, under its diflerenf forms, has 
opened an unexpecUrajacquamtance with tl^ laws o{*matter, and 
thus at once improved the arts of social life, and given us new 
views of the power and wisdom of the Creator. 

Tlie first effect of this suckien and surprising growth of know- 
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ledge was th^formation of literary and scientific associations; the 
second was the equally sudden, and not less surprising extension 
of the periodical press. What a host of journals, reviews and ma- 
gazines, has sprung up ! We are no longer doomed, like our 
fathers, tb behold Sylvanus Urban, and the Monthly Review, 
sailvig in solitary glory, along the wide ocean of literature, 
the old gentleman bowuig most ‘politely to his throng of contribu- 
tors, — lovers, poets, antiquaries, country clergymen, and retired 
officers ; tftid the Monthly Review telling Samuel Rogers, in the 
commencement of his career, that he wrote very pretty prose, 
but that he must be advised, and attempt no more poetry ! That 
day is gone by, and, if a wiser age has not arisen, a more knowing 

S ne iias. We Imve journals without end. Every class of people 
as its periodical organ of enquiry aud intelligence. Tlie great 
political parties have, besides the daily and weekly newspaper- 
press, their Quarterly Reviews, and their Monthly Magazines, 
their Blackwoods, their Frazers, and their Taits, from which 
they batter the outworks of their opponents, and proclaim the 
views and prospects of their leaders. Just so the religious world 
is provided witn its journals of advocacy and defence. We have 
Catholic Magazines, Church Magazines, and Dissenting Maga- 
zines. Every sect has its organ, through which it conveys, at 
pnce, to its aaherents, intelligence of tlie movements of the body, 
and a certain portion of general literary news. The AriiiY^/the 
Navy, die Law, and Medicine, every class of philosophic anU scien- 
tific men, have dieir magazines too. We have Colonial Magazines, 
Magazines of Agriculture, Horticulture, Botany, Entomology, Che- 
micm Philosophy, Mechanics, Music — every man, be he who or what 
he may, has his journal, wherein he finds every new fact and im- 
^ovement, connected with his peculiar pursuit, carefully recorded, 
^lis must necessarily produce ati amazing effect on the propul- 
sion of enlightened enquiry, and die diffusion of knowledge, and 
is, at once, the work of the present age, and the indication of its 
altered cliaracter, and onward course. There may, indeed, be 
some departments of science or learning, which are not so exclu- 
sively pursued as heretofore ;* it may be true diat classical and 
mathematical •studies havfi lost much of their ancient attraction, 
and that neidier^e culuvated with die ardour or the seriousness 
which once dis^iguished tfa^ addresses of their votaries but, 
without pausing to debate dus point, it may be safely asserted, 
that i^ in any department, the present age is not so profound as 
former onesf on a thousand subjqpts of important knowledge its 
spirit of enquiry is more active ; that its range is infinitely more 
extended ; and that the consequences are mready beginning to 
manifest Aemselves in die genem advancement of socim comfort, 
and the moral elevation of die race. 
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But, besides the journals to which we have herejtilluded, those 
of General Literature have multiplied in the same, if not in 
greater, proportion. Tiiey appear on all hands, and, encreasing 
with every successive month, testify to the extraordintuy growth 
of reading, and of literary habits among the people. These publi- 
cations — and some, already mentjoned, belong to the same cRfes, — 
combine story and song with subjects of general criticism ; and 
thus form a sort of common ground, where the lovej of philo- 
sophy or science may find a refreshing relaxation, and the enquirer 
after general knowledge may continue to encrease his stores. It 
is to this class that the Annuals, the Penny Sheets, and the re- 
prints of standard vrorks, in monthly volumes, may be properly 
said to belong. 

The Annuals, much as they have been ridiculed, have produced 
various and decided effects on the public taste. To say notliing 
of tlie splendid style of external embellishment, which they have 
introduced, they have widely diffiised the love of the fine arts; 
they have circulated highly finished engravings of beautiful and 
interesting subjects; and th^y have thus taught the people to 
admire what, otherwise, they would never have beheld. It is 
true, indeed, that, as regards the literary department, there was 
something in the original plan of these periodicals too monotonous to 
maintain its hold on the public fancy. A regular alternation of A 
shcMiprose story, and a shorter poem — prose and vferse — ^prose and 
verse — and this throughout a dozen volumes, issuing from the press 
at the same moment, — it required more than mortal ingenuity to 
give force and variety to such matter. Many of them, moreover, 
were loaded with the contributions of friends and amateur authors, 
which, however their cheapness might recommend them to the 
editors, had notliing to recommend thto to the public. Yet in 
these very volumes lies a mass, and that no trivial one, of some 
of the most ingenious and exquisite prose stories, no less than 
of some of the most original among the smaller poems, of which 
the modern language of England can boast. 

But the original race oi Annuals is nearly extinct ; another 
has rfeen in its place, which, with fre|h objects, and under new 
fonns, has answered to the cry for novelty that is* abroad. We 
have now a variety of these publications, ad^ipfed to the wants 
and wishes of each variety of readers. One is we Annual of the 
Religious World, filled with missionary narratives, rejigious bio- 
graphies, and grave papers on subjects of piety and ghilanthropy. 
Another, that of Mr. Watts,is the Cabinet of Modern Art, devoting 
its pa^es to the interest and the love of the fine arts, and abound- 
ing with notices of the most distinguished professors ; and is, as 
it always has been, the first of the whole class for felicitous selec- 
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lion, and tlie Algh finish of its engravings. A third is of a differ- 
ent order : it is devoted to the tastes of the aristocracy, and is 
placed under the editorship, the guidance, and the patronage of 
titled ladies ! To this belongs The Book of Beauty,” edited by 
the Countess of Blessington, and The Keepsake,” edited bv 
the Lady £rn/neline Stuart Wortley. They may be classed with 
another deini-variety of large dimensions, and most gaudy attire, 
-Drawing-Room ^rap-Books — Flowers of Loveliness — ^fcrems of 
Flowers, &c. &c. books of ample drawings, and ampler margins, 
on which every possible device of external embellishment, and 
internal nothingness, has been lavished. 

Bijt to these fatter flaunting productions we have given merely 
ar glance ; into the purely aristocratic publications we have looked 
w'ith a good deal of curiosity, because tht^y indicate another of the 
remarkable fashions in modern literature— that descent of the 
angelic hosts into the plains of the poor shepherds of the pen ; or 
in plainer language, of the legion of the titled into the vocation 
of Uiosc who have no titles, except such as rest upon their books, 
and such as their industry and intelHect can acemire. 

e do not deny that, in these publications, there is much edu- 
cated and polished cleverness ; much good-sense, tarnished, it is 
true, with no little coxcombry ; and much travelled knowledge, 
fcr wliich we are thankful enough: but there is far more of weary 
common-place,* and hacknied love-story, of fashionable un- 
natural sentiment. 'JThere is a total want of the newness and 
fi^eshness of feeling, the bold design, and daring departure from 
the beaten track, which mark the original and independent mind. 
In “The Keepsake,” thereare some good things, by persons already 
well known to tlie public. Lady Dacre has a very clever and spirited 
dramatic sketch, called “ The Old Bachelor’s House,” ana J-.ord 
Nugent is the author of a tale, with the fantastic title, “ The Sea ! 
The Sea !” in which there is some very vigorous writing, and 
some very beautiful and healthy sentiment, not unworthy of his 
established reputation and liberal spirit. But, after all, the pre- 
serving salt, both of this volume and of “ The Book of Beauty,” 
will be found under such i^mes as Barry Cornwall, Mrs. Shelley, 
Mrs. S. C. Hall, Alfred Tennyson, Mr. H. F. Chorley, Walter 
Savage Landor,^ir William Gell, &c. &c. Take, for example, 
the following gimndiloquent *lines, from a poem written by the 
Lady Emipeline Stuart Wortlej% on visiting the mother of Niq>o- 
leon Buonaparte : — 

“ My thought was of all mysteries of our fate, 

All miseries man doth for himself create ; 

All terrors, arid all triumphs, and all woes, 

All harsh oppressions, which this doomed earth knows : 
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Of desperate feuds, and blood-stained anarohie/, 

And grmind-horn tempests thundering up the skies ; 

Of fortune’s varying course, and fre^ of change ; 

Of dread catostropiies austere and strange ; 

Of wondrous retributions, dooms of fear, 

And dark ordcak, and expiations drear ; 

Of judgments stem, and visitations sore, 

And wild vicissitudes unknown before^; 

Of earth’s proud sovereignties imperial, ms^de 
The spoils and appanage of one arrayed 
In gory stole of victory’s stern success, 

A dre^ed name, but an adored no less, 

By those oft marshalled to red conquest’s field, 

— The veteran heroes long untaught to yield — 

By him, the suzerain of the sceptered I him, 

Before whose star all others there waxed dim I 
My thought was of bowed thrones and shattered shrines, 

Of marvels, and of mysteries, and designs 
Vasty and strange— of venturous enterprise, 

And royal, proud, stupendous pageantries. 

Out-going all of pomp tlTat yet had been, 

Yet vanishing like vapours from the scene I 
Of desperate tribulations shuddering round— 

Convufeions fierce, calamities profound— 

Of all things startling, and of all things strongp, 

Beyond imagination’s wildest range 1” Keepsake, p. 82-S. 

And all this, and a great deal more, (for there are nine pages of 
it) while mounting a pair of stairs ! Now, contrast with this the 
following piece of deep and simple feeling, from Barry Cornwall. 

THE LADY TO HER LOVER’S PICTURE. 


O DARK, deep, pictured eyes I 

Once more 1 seek your meaning, as the skies 

Were sought by wizards once from eastern towers, 

When signs of fate dawned through the night’s bright hours. 
O master of my soul, to whom belong 
^ These starry lights of love 1 thou dost me wrong — 

* Thy heart doth wrong me, if.it hath not told 
That she who loved cn old 
So deeply, still awaits thee — loving yet : / 

She loves, she watches,— why dost thou forg^? 


Upon what pleasant shore, dr summer waters 
D^t thou repose ? Hath time. 

Or the dark witdiery of tfie Indian daughters, — 

Or some luxurious clime, — 

The natural love of change,— or graver thought,— 

Or new ambition, — ^all my misery wrought ? 

I 2 
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Why art Wou absent ? Is not dl thy toil 
Done, on that burning soil ? 

Arc thy dreams unaccomplbhed ? Let them go I 
, Shc«who stood by tliec once, in want and won, 

And would have dared all dangers, hand in hand, 

• Hath risfn I A maiden peeress of the land, 

She wooes thee to behold and share her state, 

And be by fortune, as by nature, great. 

“ SHU am I yoUng I but wrinkled age wdll steal 
Upon me unawares, shouldst thou delay ; 

And time will kiss tliese auburn locks to grey ; 

And grief will quench mine eyes : and I shall feel 
' That thou canst love me not (all beauty flown), 

And so I shall depart, — and die alone. 

“ And then,— thou’lt hear no more of one, whose course 
Hath been so dark, until too-late remorse. 

Half wakening love, shall lead thee, some chance day, 

To where the marble hides my mouldering clay. 

And there thou’lt read — not hajdy without pain — 

* The story of her who loved, and lived in vain.” 

‘ Book of Beauty, pp. 136-7. 

That raises our spirits I That is the true vinUige of Parnassus ! 
That is the cle^r expression of tlie pure, deep, generous feeling 
of a true and untainted nature t 

The mention of this poem leads us to point out the “ Imagi- 
nary Conversation” of Savage Landor. It is a dialogue held 
by Colonel Walker, who put an end to female infanticide in 
Guzerat, with a father and his two daughters. Walker,” says 
Landor, ** abolished infanticide, yet we hear of no equr\strian 
statue, no monument of any kind, erected to liim in England, or 
India.” The article is full of those noWo sentiments wnich live 
in a noble heart. It brings before the public a man and a deed 
which deserve our highest honour ; and we particulai'ly recom- 
mend it, therefore, to the notice of our titled amateur writers. 
If they will write to good nflirpose, if they really wish to fix 
themselves in. the heart of trie public, they must take sucfi pro- 
ductions as this Tor their models, not in manner, but in spirit. 
They must emplw themselves on subjects which interest our hu- 
manity, and teno to raise, to correct, and to console it. Wc want 
no fade deiasls of a meretricious life, already suflBciently known, 
and more- tban sufficiently sickening. We want no lessons in 
intrigue, no sighings of adulterous inamflratas ; but we ask for 
sound and serious thought, for that in which the heart of man 
will find the food of emulation, and the life oi hope. This paper, 
and another in the Book of Beauty,” by Sir William Gell, 
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‘‘ On the Romantic Histoiy of the Arabs in Spaiil,” are worthy 
of a better volume. 

But we must take a passing glance at ‘‘ The Confessions of an 
Elderly Gentleman,” for here we find the annual moulding itself 
into a new variety ; a variety, which we do not hesitate to ,pro- 
nourice the most odious and pernicious. For whait in fact is it ? 
A sort of liybrid production, a something between the fashionable 
novel, and the most tawdry species of the ^annual. We have had 
what are called fashionable novels poured upon us by thousands. 
We have been deluged with disgusting descriptions of a life de- 
voted to heartless splendour, and hearUess rivalry; to dissipation 
that leaves no domestic enjoyment ; to expenditure that consigns 
thousands of unfortunate and imploring tradesmen to ruin ; to 
the most unhallowed and filthy intrigues which ever disgraced 
human nature. And what have we in the story before us ? Not 
certainly the fashionable novel, for it is not in three volumes : not 
the annual, for it may reappear at any day or any hour: but we 
have the morality of the one compressed into the dimensions of 
the other : we have the same profligacy of heart, the same reck- 
lessness of character and conduct, which have distinguished the 
worst of its predecessors. An aged seducer describes the prowess 
of his early wickedness. He leads us from scene to scene, from 
“ adventure” to “ adventure.” He hints at intrigues, and feigns 
an aiJiietv to conceal them. He sneers at the most sacred ties of 
social and moral life, libels the character of our females, and con- 
cludes a vapid history of disgusting crime, by showing only tliat 
he has been the silly dupe of his own vanity and heartlessness. 
Now we mean not to charge the wTiter of this, and other similar 
volumes, with any deliberate intention to corrupt the morals of 
the rising generation. It may be, nay, we doubt not that it is, 
designed to act as a warning against the corruption of the age ; 
but we maintain, that to make scenes of vice familiar to the youth- 
ful mind is not the wisest way to preserve its innocence ; and we 
put it, therefore, to Lady Blessington herself, no less than to the 
public, who are to patronize her, Whether such works, or, at least, 
such subjects, ouglit not at once to be put down. ^ 

Before we proceed to n<itice the only remaimng literary fash- 
ions of the time, we must introduce to our refers a book of a 
description widely different from those which w« have just been 
describing. We have been speaking of the novel of what is called 
HIGH LIFE ; we have here the novel of what is deiiconinated low 
LIFE. TTie book ac^identallv attracted our attention, by the 
humour of some extracts which we saw, and, having read it, we 
do not hesitate to say, that it contains more original talent than 
a whole host of fashionable novels. Not, indeed, that we consider 
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it the best spechnen of the class to which it belongs. With some 
strength, it certainly contains more of weak and wearying detail 
than 18 often met with in the same space. ITiere is a want of 
keeping, tdo, in the principal cliaracter, and an absence of interest 
in tnp story, which must necessarily detract from any other merits 
it may possess.* Still, it affords a<striking contrast to the publica- 
tions of which we have been speaking; and, on tliis ground alone, 
we feel ourselves justificid in mluding to it. If it contains so many 
imperfections, whaf must be those productions which it so far 
excels ? 

The hero of the story is Bilberry Thurland, a person, whc^ 
without much knowledge of the circumstances in which he came 
into the world, finds himself, during his early years, under the 

E racticaL tuition of his only recc^nised parent — his mother. The 
Liter is a licensed hawker, who, to the profession of the pedlar, 
unites the arts of the tramper ; and duly instructs her son in the 
various mysteries of the two pursuits. At length, however, they 
are separated. The mother is imprisoned, and Bilberry, thrown 
for the first time on his own resources, passes tlirough the different 
employments, — first, of a farming servant, then of an itinerant 
vender of sand, afterwards of a servant to a private gentleman, 
and, finally, of a stroUing player. Here his good fortune begins 
to develop itself^ He marries a young woman, the nftural daugh- 
ter of his late master, who had left her a legacy of £3080 ;rHJiid, 
having purchased a small homestead in the village where he had 
first livra, became, as usual, the progenitor of a numerous race^ 
and was at length ‘‘peacefully gathered to the dust.*’ We subjoin 
an extract or two, as affording the most favourable specimen of 
the author’s manner. 

The following is a striking and vivid picture of the workings of 
conscience on me mind of a murderer, fhe culprit has been 
condemned to death, and, the night before his execution, he con- 
fesses the details of ^e murder, which had been accomplished by 
the drowning of the victim. The revelation seems to have relieved 
his feelings ; and he, not unn&turally, looks back to the n^ntal 




“ ‘ I have had nK peace nor rest these two years ; ever since that 
night, I have been I miserable fellow as ever lived,' said he ; ‘that Wil- 
son has appeared l^fore my eyes many times.* The Parson told him 
that was his evil conscience ; but B6b tdd him again, he did not know 
what he was talking about, because he had not seen it Says Lowe, 
‘ If you had seen i7, as I have, as ^ain as 1*^66 you at this blessed 
moment, you would not say it was my conscience, any more than you 
yourself .are my conscience. 

“ ‘ On dark rainy nights particularly,’ said he, ‘ it used to come up 
when I was watching the kiln, (he was a brickmakcr) and stand before 
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me as if it was alive ; and if 1 had not known it wasAVilson^ 1 should 
have thought it was somebody belonging to the place. It used to come 
and look at me a little time, and then seem as if it wanted to warni its 
hands by the tire, and dry itself. Qut it never could ; fof it staid all 
night before the kiln, and seemed to be always dropping wet, like as if it 
had been just got out of the Trent. Sometimes 1 thought it nmaned, 
and said the same as Wilson said aA>out Liza Hammond when we flung 
him over ; and that hurt me more and more : so that 1 used to shut jny 
eyes, and put my tingers in my ears, and get somebody* to sit down 
close to me in the blaze of the kiln, to see if we could not frighten it 
away. But what use was that ? It was under my eyelids directly ; 
and I did not know whether they were shut or open, till I felt of them 
with my fingers. And then it seemed to come closer and closer^ and I 
could see water run out of its eyes, and it would say, ‘ Why hadn't you 
some pity ?' And sometimes, when the wind blew hard, and drifted 
round the kiln in a stream, it was blown all about like smoke ; but it 
came back again, and settled over against me, and shivered, and wrung 
the w^et off its hands, as if it w'cre starved to death. 

** ‘ At last,' said he, * I got tired of seeing it, and I felt as if it would 
crumble my heart to dust I took no pleasure in drinking ale, as 1 used 
to do ; and I said to Jack SwadVick, one time when we had bee» talk- 
ing about it together, said I, * Jack, I am sick of my life, such as jt is, — 
will you throw tne over ?' For, do you know, I must not do it myself ; 
because, when I thought of such a thing sometimes, — as I did often 
stand on the kiln^wall, and think I would &ow myself into the fire, be- 
cause I was only tit for hell, — it would come up uirSctly, as bright as 
silver, and cry like a child before me. 

“‘So I put my hands before my face, and went down to the day- 
pools to wash my forehead cold. 1 never could think of killing myself, 
but there it was, as if it wanted me to live till God should call mo. 
So I turned to my work like a man, and took to going to church of a 
Sunday, as I never had done in my life before. But I used to see it 
for all that, till I asked Jack Swanwick'to fling me over tlie wall, in the 
same place as we had flung Wilson. * ♦ * It was in 

the autumn time that was ; and when we were getting towards the brig- 
foot, says I, ‘ Jack, will you do for me now ?' — ‘ Til fling you over as 
soon as look at you, if you like,' says he, and he laid hold of my arm. But 
when we were getting against the same place, he stopped all at once, 
and *says he, ' Bob, what is tliat qn tha wall ?’ Good God I I knew 
what it was in a moment, and 1 turned like ice whdn he said he saw 
it as well as me. ' It's that d— >d Esau,’ said he inpis drunken courages, 
‘ and I'll go and knock him ofl.* I catched holdVf his ann, and hc^ld 
him fast, but I could not speak. Jack was resolute, and pulled hard 
to go ; but when he saw he coulcfnot get away, he doubfed his fist, and 
helditup towards where the thii^was,and wys he, ‘Yoh devil you, what 
have you come out o^ the Trent for V And then he made a sudden 
start to get at it ; but something came across his mind at that moment, 
and he fell down on his knees, and prayed to the Lord like a preacher. 

“ ‘ When he got up again, his face dropped sweat ; and, says hr, 
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* Bob, let us go \iway from here, for there is a dead man about, conic 
out of his dust again. He licked my eyes with a tongue like iron, and 
I can see the stones of that wall, and Wilson's blood on them, as plain 
as sunshine^ and yet it is as dark as pitch.' 

< So we tried to cross the brig, but it came again, and set a row 
of f]r& across from one wall to the other, and stood in the middle itself, 
with its arms and head hanging dowb, as if it were dead. We turned 
baak and got into the Hor^-shoes again, (the public-house, which they 
had just left/, and there we stopped till they tunied us out at twelve. 
But we durst not go over the brig again ; so we went and staid under a 
hedge all that cold night, but we never shut our eyes.’ " 

There is a beautiful little episode of an Italian boy, with whom 
Bjjbei'ry accident^ill^ fell in. It was at the moment when Bilberry 
was first separated from his mother. The boy had had his hurdy- 
gurdy smashed, and the leg of his monkey broken. The monkey 
died, and Bilberry and his new friend having buried it, set off to 
seek tlieir fortunes. 

“ The evening proved extremely warm ;....a narrow river, that flowed 
through the fields, grassed down to the yery edge, tempted them at first 
sight fo strip off their clothes ; and, as Uiese were neither abundant nor 
very ck)sely hung on, by the next minute they were in the stream. The 
young Italian, who boasted he could swim, dashed, at once, into the 
sullen blackness of the farther side, and, in a moment, was gone. The 
undermined bank,, and the tangled roots laid bare, seemed to tell of a 
deep bed and a treacherous current Bilberry instinctively got baSk on 
to the grass, and, helpless himself, shouted in vain for h^elp. The 
grazing cattle held up their heads a moment at the noise ; but neither 
man nor dwelling could be seen across the silent meadows. He turned 
again to the stream; there was no cry — no bubbling in the water — no 
struggling against death. Only once, at a long distance down the river, 
did he see the wavy black hair of the boy come up above the surface a 
moment, as the body apparently was internipted in its course by the 
boughs of a fallen tree. 

‘‘ Yet Bilberry stood a long time watching in miserable hope. He 
could scarcely believe what during the last few minutes had passed before 
his eyes ; and, once or twice, he involuntarily called to his companion by 
name. But he had heard the call t>f a greater voice, bidding.hira 
come away for e\eT from a world too unkind. Those who had broken 
his music, and beaten him, the other night, had done him but little 
harm. He had no iiqipre need of begging ; for he had gone to where, 
for such as him, mej^y unasked bestows abundantly." 

One extract more:— it describes the last days of William 
Spowage, one Bilberry's early companions. He was grown 
ol^ ,and the author proceeds : — * • 

^That spirit, which, before Justice Barton, had boasted of never 
having received sixpence from any parish in England, was all gone, 
broken down, quite forgotten, under the infirmities and oppression of 
years ; and a crust or a farthing, was a gift received with many thanks. 
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Friends, be not hard-hearted. Man may be a h/pocrite, a villain, 
a fool, — we ourselves may be one or the other of these before we die ; — 
who knows what he shall yet come to ? Man may be old and poor, with 
all his hypocrisy and folly ; * but man is man for all that’ ; and, os 
such, while life is in him, nature loudly declares to us, that between 
his kind and him, the co^ of sympathy shall not be broken, ^n the 
contemplation of the present, the* past, if not totally forgotten, is, and 
ouglit to be, obscured by the veil of human charity. ^ 

For me, I cannot look on an old man, whatever he may have been, 
without tenderness, and pity, and veneration, at once rising up and de- 
manding their places in my bosom. If he be poor and helpless, charity 
also asks to be admitted, and to intercede for him. 

“ Creation hath ten thousand things that demand our veneration, — 
the bare and hoary mountain, the ever-enduring sea, the unchangeable 
Jieavens over our heads, even the fading yet majestic old of tlic 
moor : but of all things beneath the sun, man, in his decline, is infinitely 
the most venerable. To think how the mind has been broken, the heait 
has been subdued 1 How the delights of childhood and youth have 
passi^d I How the world, in which we rejoice, has become a blank to 
him I To think of all the joys that are passed — of all the misery that is 
now 1 * 

Nature gives us all good hearts at our birth : but the world meddles 
therewith, and sends tliem back to the grave ruined. 

“ ‘ William £Spowage, I give thee my last groat I’ 

As I said this, I passed the old man by a thorn Jiedge-side, as fie 
wasTtbbbling along through one of the most rural and beautiful parts of 
England. It was south of the Trent, not more than five miles from the 
old town of Nottingham. Little did it enter my mind, at that moment, 
that 1 should never sec him again ; that he would never reach his des- 
tination that night. But so it was. 

“ This was about sunsetting, I had been enjoying a country ramble 
since shortly after daybreak the same morning. I had passed through 
many villages, tli rough many pastoral * districts, through valley, field, 
and over mountain ; but amongst them all did I find nothing to be com- 
pared for beauty of situation and variety of scenery, to this delightful 
village of ClifUm, which was destined to be the last reposing place of 
the bones of William Spowage. 

* Hf m 

“ A beautiful evening it was ; and on^which the events of the night 
that followed served to impress more fully on my m^ory. 

“I sate on an old bench at the door (of the vilage alehouse), the 
church on one hand, a wide grove of mast-like trei^^n the other, from 
the depths of which the melancholy wood-pigeon rooed.hollowly and 
mournfully, while the blackbird and linnet, from some^far low hedge- 
top, sent their evening songs along the uplands, like the voice of Nature 
herself, bidding the soul of the dwellers there be at rest and peace. 
Before me, and far below, at the foot of the high precipitous hiU on 
which the grove is situated, swept the broad waters of the nver Trent, 
while over its quiet surface flew a thousand swallows and sand martins, 
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which aunually lAake their homes in the high bare precipice which ter- 
minates the western end of the grove. Overhead, between the parted 
branches, the eye caught a few glimpses of the warm and bright blue 
zenith ; while below, level with the sight, the extremity of the western 
sky shone between a hundred slender stems, like a chequered work of 
jet and gold. Everything amid Uiis scene was perfectly still ; even the 
gentle wind, whi^h, while the sun wai up, had tempered the heat of the 
day, had now died all away, and left the leaves, drooping from the 
beech and sybamore, unstirred, and the tall seed stems of the rank grass 
beneath, as quiet and untrembling as though they were carved in ala- 
baster. 

An eternal sabbath seemed to reign there, but for the ploughman 
or the ^ower seen on the surrounding hill-sides, or the resounding of the 
woodman’s axe being heard now and then from the depths of some far- 
oif plantation. 

** It was an hour for reflection ; and, influenced in the train of my 
thoughts by the unhappy object I had shortly before passed on the 
hedge-row side, I considered pensively on the life of man, the fate to 
which he is born, the end and purpose of his whole existence. 

* * * As my thoughts ran thus, the object who had excited 
them<camc along the village, cottage after cottage, begging his bread. 

“ Still, 1 felt the weight of sorrowful thoughts. They of whom he 
begged were little better than he. It is liard to beg ; it is harder to 
turn away the beggar. The heart can more easily be subdued to 
hfimility, than hardened to unkindness. A beautiful truth, this, in the 
page of natural numanity. May it ever be so ! ^ 

I watched him so long as the disposition of the cottages and the 
direction of tlie road allowed him to remain in sight ; sate musing an- 
other hour in the gathering gloom, while the bat flitted awkwardly along 
the air, and the owlet screamed from tlie steeps of the grove ; and them 
retired for the night to an humble pallet prepared for me beneath the 
roof of that rustic inn. 

On arising early next morning, the first intelligence I received was, 
that one of tlie villagers, having gone dowm to the Trent at daybreak to 
water his horses, had discovered the body of die old beggar, who was 
asking charity in the village the preceding day, lying in very shallow 
water, quite dead. Such then, wa'* the end of William Spowage.” 

Having thus gone over and f>laced in strong contrast the.bulk 
of the literary changes of fthe present day, their spirit and their 
probable results, \ we proceed to the remaining portion of our 
task, — the cheap ysheets, and the reprints of standard works of 
literature. In t|/^3e we have tlie most unqiialifled satisfaction. 
If we were to draw our opinion df the morals, no less than of the 
literary taste 6f the time, from the .trumpery and tinsel character 
of the publications, which we have here tound it necessary to 
condemn, we should necessarily pronounce the age to be both frivo- 
Ipus and corrupt. We should regard it as devoted to mere dissi- 
pation and heartless folly : we should suppose that every thing 
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like the plain old English character was gone; that we were 
arrived at that stage of national luxury, tliat corruption of morals 
and of taste, which all history has shown to precede a national 
decline. I'his, however, would be unjust. That a 'corruption 
of taste and manners, of morals, and modes of thinking, doc« 
exist in this country, as it mitst among all wealthy nations, is 
too true : but we have only to turn to die publications which cir- 
culate amongst the middle classes, amongst the vast mass of those 
who may be said to afford a true samjne of the majority — and 
we shall be at once convinced that diis corruption is compara- 
tively partial. We shall see that the frivolous and heartless pro- 
ductions, so much puffed and leaded, by reviewers and publishers, 
are merely addressed to the frivolous and the heartless ; and thfiat 
there is an ample demand, from the thinking, the inquiring, the 
sober and the religious public, for works of a higher and a better 
class. There never was a time, when a greater number of ex- 
cellent volumes was diffused through the families of the middle 
classes in this country, and, as we have already said, when the 
influence of sound reading ^and enauiry extended itself sjp far 
down into the very cottages and dwellings of the poor. Litera^ 
ture has been made as cheap and accessible as it was possil^le for 
an extensive demand, stereotyping, and steam-presses to make it. 
A multitude of sheets, containing a mass of the most valuable ih- 
foriftation, and distinguished by a high moral tone, have been 
circulated at tlie price of one penny, or tliree halfpence, each, 
and have thus been enabled to make their way, for the first time, 
through the lowest alleys of crowded cities, through field and 
forest, and over moor and mountain, to the huts of the labourer, 
the miner, the shepherd, and the fisherman. Nor has the infor- 
mation, conveyed in such publications as the Penny Magazine,* 
and Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, been confined solely to the 
poor. These w'orks have been emphatically gleaners ^ — gleaners 
from all books of art, science, philosophy, and general literature : 
they have collected facts, that lay wide asunder, and beyond the 
reacji of thousands ; and they have, by this means, recommended 
themselves to the attention of persons in every rank of society. 
In f^t^ they have attempted, and we think, sucoessfully, to awaken 
a spirit of enquiry, ana a more intellectual tone of feeling, in 
society. Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, in particular, contains 
articles on morals, social manners, historical, akd even antiqua- 
rian, subjects, of the most interesting description; and, as a 

* We are glad of tliii opportuoity to correct an unintcntioniil error in the first 
number of this Review. The remarks, made at page 173, in disparagement of the 
Penny Magazine, were intended for another publication. They certainly do not 
*PP»y to the « Penny Magazine.” 
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proof of its popularity can already boast, that it circulates the 
enormous number ot upwards of seventy thousand copies per 
week. 

This, thftn, is a literary fashion evidently pregnant with the 
most important consequences to the community : the other, and 
the last which we have to notice,— -the reprints of standard works 
in pionthly volumes, is not less remarkable, eitlier as an indica- 
tion of popidar taste, or hs tending still farther to regulate and 
improve it. This mode of publication was first attempted in the 
small Cyclopaedias, or Libraries. There was the ‘ Family,’ the 
‘ Classical,’ the * Sunday,’ and the ‘ Novelllst’s Libraries ; the 
‘ Library of Romance,’ of ^ * Entertaining Knowledge,’ of ‘ Use- 
ful Knowledge,’ of ‘ Natural Histo^;’ Constable’s Miscellany,’ 
‘ Lardner’s Cabinet Library,’ and ‘ Cabinet Cyclopaedia,* &c. &c. : 
and these, by a very natur^ transition, led to the adoption of 
that plan, which is likely to lay a more lasting and beneficial hold 
on the public mind, — the reprints of some of the best works of 
our standard English writera. This important change com- 
menosd with tlie Waverly Novels, ahd has been pursued through 
all tho^ works of Sir Walter Scott. We have already had, under 
this system, handsome editions of the works of Byron, Crabbe, 
Shakspeare, Milton, and Coleridge; we have in progress, those 
of*Cowper, Wordsworth, Pope, Adam Smith, Jeremy Bentham, 
and others ; and we are already informed, tliat these are to be 
followed by a series of what die publisher calls our * Imperial 
Classics/ to commence with Burnet’s * History of Hu Own 
Times! It is evident that a more general acquaintance with the 
works of our best writers, will be the necessary consequence of 
this fortunate innovation. 

As we have mentioned the reprints of our standard writers, we 
cannot part from the subject, without noticing, among those 
which have already appeared, * The Life, Letters, and Poetical 
Works of Cowper.’ The subject, indeed, is one, to which, on a 
future occasion, we shall probably revert in a separate article. 
In the meantime, however, we tannot forbear adverting to it in 
a few concluding remarks ; 4br it is too closely connected with 
our present topic, to be entirely passed over in silence. It is, in 
fact, by such publications as this, that we are enabled to vindicate 
the national tasty and to prove, that, with all the meretricious 
frivolity of certain classes, EnglaiAl is still sound at heart, still 
full of happy aAd intelligent ramili^, where every thing that is 
simple, every tiling that is pure, every tliing^hat is characterized 
by sound sense, and sound morality, is yet valued and enjoyed. 

Wliat a striking contrast, indeed, does the spirit, and even the 
outward form, of these volumes presen^ to the spirit and fashiop 
of the works, which we were lately noticing ? There, all was showy 
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and unsubstantial. ITiere wanted the heart and the soul of 
sound writing : the breathings of pure domestic afFection, and the 
aspirings after tiie improvement of the race. We read for the 
most part without satisfaction, and often with disgust. , But here, 
we find ourselves, at once, in the very sanctuary of domestic love, 
amongst spirits of intelligence,^ and beings of unyitiated SUstes. 
We feel around us an atmosphere of true English worth. Tlie 
personages recommended to our admiration are worthy of it : they 
are specimens of the true gentility of England ; simple, yet 
elegant, living in the very heart of peace, in the beautiful retire- 
ments of our fair country, with books, and music, and hospitality, 
and refined enjoyments about them ; while the chief cliaracter is 
ewer employed on subjects calculated to crown him with a jiure 
immortality, and become an everlasting legacy of high thoughts 
and ennobling feelings to future generations. What a contrast 
is here ! And yet, it is in tliis very contrast that we discover the 
proudest vindication of the taste and character of the people. If 
there are some, who sigh over the tawdry and unmeaning trash, 
which we have had occasion U> condemn, there arc more who feel 
their minds exalted, and their spirits raised, above the eartff that 
compasseth them,” by the ‘‘ sweet songs” of Cowper. •With 
these, who are emphatically the nation, his name is as “ a house- 
hold word his song and his sufferings are entwined in their 
affections ; and tliey hail the fortunate occasiont which is about 
to make his virtuous musings ‘‘ familiar things” among their 
families. 

We liave no design to institute a comparison between the two 
editions of Cowper, simultaneously issuing from the press. 
Southey’s is the one before us, and as we liave not seen the other, 
it is the only one of which we can be expected to speak. On die 
editor’s qualifications for his task, it would be superfluous to 
dwell. In a knpwledge of English literature he is second to 
none ; his industry is proverbial ; and from his poetical and do- 
mestic tastes, he is the very man to comprehend, and do justice 
to, Co^^er. Yet, we felt not the/ull extent of Southey’s powers, 
of his inde&tigable disposition, jand, •when uninfluenced by any 
immediate religious or political antipatlw, of his^ahdid and discri- 
minating spirit, until we had risen from the perusal of these 
volumes. Besides the life of Cowper, we have biographical 
notices of each distinguished contemporary th^caipe widiin its 
sphere, together with a mass of notes, which, in ths^depth of their 
research, and the interesting ftature of their details, have been 
seldom surpassed. At every point, the writer has prepared us to 
take a just view of die position of the man, and of the labours of the 
poet. In the history of English poetry, suggested by the mention of 
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The Task^ in the relation of the various incidents, and the intro- 
duction of the various characters, which occupy his attention, 
the same depth of judgment, the same extent ana accuracyl’of in- 
formation, •and, above ail, the same practical wisdom and kind- 
liness of feeling, are every where discernible. Thus, without at- 
tempting to magnify the talents, qt conceal the foibles of Hayley, 
he contrives to interest us in that writer's character, and to place 
him in that* beautiful situation, whore, from the very absence of 
all literary jealousy; he at once makes his way to our affections. 
The scene is at Eartham, the beautiful residence of Hayley, in 
the neighbourhood of the southern coast.* It is in the day of 
Cowp^r's literary supremacy ; yet he and his Mary are received 
aftd entertained tliere, with a cordiality, and a rejoicing sympathy, 
unexampled in the history of letters, — and this, by the very man, 
who feels that his own reputation is, at the same moment, waning 
before tlie brightness that encompasseth his guest ! In the life of 
Cowper, few things have struck us so forcibly, as the many delight- 
ful friendships, with which Providence, as if to counterbalance the 
melancholy influence of his ment&l malady, continued to sur- 
round him. As one consoler of his dreary hours died, another 
invariably spning up : and it would, perhaps, be difficult to find 
a piece of biography which brings before us such an assemblage 
of charming characters as we here meet with. There are Mary 
Unwin, her son, the Tlirockmortons, Lady Austin, Lady Hes- 
keth, Johnny of Norfolk, Hill, Hose, Bull, Hayley and his son, 
Walter Bagot, and the rest. And where, indeed, is the novel, 
which contains such deeply interesti^ matter ? The ^roung 
bright life of the youthful poet in honamj with liis Temple asso- 
ciates, Thurlow, Hill, and others ; his literary associates, Colnmn, 
Lloyd, Thornton, and Churdiill; those two fair and sunny 
creatures, his cousins, Hairiet and Theodora Cowper ; and the 
attachment between Theodora and himself, which though pre- 
vented, by wise parental authority, from proceeding to marriage, 
produced an inddible impression on the mind of the poet, and, 
in the lady, one of the most beautiful and inextinguishable in- 
stances of devotion united wth .prudence, i^n record. TTien 
the dark clmpter lof his agony about the office in the House of 
Lords, and the mental aberration consequent upon it : the attempt 
at auieide, and life-long despondency. We know of nothing 
more romantic, ^nore absorbing, • or more solemnly impressive. 
Again, how are the characters that rise up to console and 

cheer this sensitive and intellectuld being* through the retired 
paths of life. Look at Lady Austin, and see, in her example, 


* It is DOW the pmpr^riy of Mrs. Huskissoo. 
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what we often owe to woman in the privecV of the world. With- 
out her we should have lost ** The Task, “ John Gilpin,” and 
the Translation of Homer;” and Cowper, with all the magni- 
ficent stores and feelings of his beauteous mind, would^ probably, 
have passed away into oblivion. Without the mi wearied care, 
and watchful devotion of Mary^Unwiiij and die open hand and 
hear> of Lady Hesketh, the same result must have fmlowed. These 
are die women whose names liave a title to be recorded, wh&se 
portraits, speaking still of the virtues of the departed, deserve to 
Jbe in the hands ol the rising generation. I'lie character of Lady 
Hesketh in particular, as every where presented in these volumes, 
full, as it is, of generosity and good-sense, strikes us as one pf the 
i.iiost beailliful and finely balanced, which we recollect to hate 
met with. And then, in addition to all this, wc have dip radiant 
spirit of. Johnny of Norfolk at hari(l, ready to administer aflec- 
tionately to all the wishes of his illustrious kinsman ; Romney, the 
artist, and Hurdis, the poet, sharing their society ; and Charlotte 
Smith wdtiug her “*01d Manor House” in the morning, and 
reading the composition of d^e day for dieir amusement the 
evening. 

^ But It is time to present our readers with an extract from this 
, interesting work, ihe following is the substance of a letter to 
Mr. Southey, from a gentleman who withholds his name for vefy 
satisfactory reasons. It is new matter, and of a^kind wiiich will 
show what materials of romance may be found among the inci- 
dents of real life. 

John Cowper, the brotlier of the poet, was, in his boyhood, the school- 
fellow and early companion of my own father, and continued to be his 
moHt intimate and valued friend, till bis early career was terminated, by 
the death recorded in his brother's letters. My father had the strongest 
affection for John Cowpei's memory, and seldom talked of him without 
su<;h sorrow for his loss, as made him willing to avoid the sut^ccl ; but 1 
wdl remember that, when, at the age of fourteen or fifteen, 1 once was 
running with a shilling to the door to have my fortune told by some 
travelling gipsies, then begging at it, my father stopped me, and, with 
more, seriousness than I expected, befiougbt me to give him my solemn 
promise, that, as long as I lived, 1 would n0ver indulge that idle curifjsity. 
Of course 1 did so, and eaquire<i the reason ; as he tnight be sure I was 
not suj>erstitiou8 enough tojbelieve, and rfiust know it was, at most, but an 
idle and innocent piece of nonsense. $ie told me Ae reason was, the 
effect such predictions had in afiei^life, and in honr^f iseakness, after 
some casual circumstance, perhaps, had proved true. iHc then told me 
' the following story of John Cowper, under circumstances which made 
such an impi-ession on my mind, that I can trust my memory, spite of 
the intervening period of nearly fifty years ; but, in truth, it has never 
been out of my thoughts. 

'' John Cowper and my father, were both, when children, at a prepara- 
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tory school, at Felstead, in (I think) Essex. They both together enquired 
their future fortunes, from a travelling gipsey tinker, who came to beg at 
the school, and in an old soldier s red coat. He was a man, and not an 
old woman, as it seems the poet Cowper had been told. My father said, 
that his owit share of the prophecy was common-place nonsense, which 
he forgot ; but that it was predicted to Cowper, that he would only remain 
a very short time at Felstead, and would, after leaving it, be sent to a 
larger school ; that he would go to the University, and, before he left it, 
would form mxi attachment strong enough to give him much disappoint- 
ment, as it would not*be mutual ; that he would not marry before he was 
thirty, but that, after that age, his fate became obscure, and the lines of 
his hand showed no more prognostics of futurity." It actually happened, 
from some family accident which I have forgot, but, 1 believe, the illness 
and diath of a near relative, that John Cowper was summoned to go home, 
hy a servant who came express. There was nothing very marvellous in 
this coincidence, even supposing it accidental, or in the itinerant prophet 
having heard of some such illness. Cowper, too, did not return to 
Felstead, but was sent, I think, to Eton. My father, who was not an 
Etonian, continued, I believe, to hear from him ; but, at all events, they 
again met at the University, where their intimacy was not only renewed, 
but ^mented by the most cordial friendship. It continued after my father 
left Cambridge, where, if I did not misunderstand him, Cowper continued, 
at lealt occasionally, to reside. They saw each other continually, corres- 
ponded with each other, and belonged to a set of young friends, who, 
after leaving college, met by agreement annually, for three weeks or a 
month, at Grantham ; and some of them hunted. My father married in 
a few years, and John Cowper more than once accompanied him and my 
mother into — . In these visits, he contrived to accomplish another 
part of the prediction, by becoming much attached to a younger sister of 
my father's, who assuredly did not return bis affection. All thei^ coin- 
cidences made an impression on John Cowper's imagination, and he often 
reminded my father of their interview with the pedlar at Felstead. When 
Cowper approached the age of thirty, I think, or at least, that which the 
gipsey 6xed as the term of his prediction, my frstlior saw him again at 
Cambridge, 1 believe on bis way to town. Cowper was walking with 
him in one of the college gardens, in one of the avenues where the^gate 
was open in front of them, and suddenly interrupted the conversation by 
exclaiming, * Did you see that man pass ?* My father, who observed 
nothing, asked him what man he meant P John Cowper i-eplicd, ^Tfee 
very man yon and 1 met at FelstciPd, and in a 8oldiev|| jacket. [ saw 
him pass the gate.' * They both ran to it, but in the pckAic road saw 
such person. Cowper said, ' It is a warning — ^you know he could pre- 
dict nothing of after my thirtieth year.’ He mentioned this more 
than once, while father remained in Cambridge, though not apparently 
dejected, and, IdSelieve, in tolerable health. The real circumstances thus 
detailed, were, probably, known only to themselves ; and John Cowper 
does not seem to have made mention of them, except in such illusions as 
gave rise to the vague reports which his brother disbelieved. It was, 
however, the last time that my father saw his friend. He sickened, 
whether from the prediction, or m)m some natural cause; and, surrounded 
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by zealous religionisls^ eager for what is called a conversion, his old and 
tried friends were never apprised of his danger, or their letteis replied to, 
till they were shocked by the news of his death.’* 

But it is necessary to draw to a conclusion. If, in* tlie early 
part of this paper, we beheld the literature of the day p*adual]v 
sinking to repose on the tastcles^s and meretricious •novel of* high 
life, — in the latter portion, we have had the satisfiiction to see it 
rising to vigorous and healthful exertion, aiiid promising to confine 
the heartless details of still more heartless intrigues to the circles 
to which they appear to be addressed. As we nave already said, 
we have no fear for the nation* Whatever may be the taste of 
the idle, the dissolute, and the voluptuous, that of the community 
is still sound ; and, while such books as Southey’s Cowper, am 
the other reprints which we have mentioned, can find circular 
tion, w^e have little need to be apprehensive for the literary cha- 
racter of the people. 


Art. VI. — I. The Case of Maynooth College considered^ with a 
History of the first establishment of that Seminary; an 
Acco%mt of the System of Education pursug/i in it / and a 
Review of the effect it has had on the character of the Roman 
Catholic Clergy of Ireland. Dublin. 1836. 

2. Maynooth in 1834. By Eugene Francis O’Beirne, late Stu- 
dent at Maynooth College. New Edition. Dublin. 1835. 
3*. Eighth Report on Edtication in Ireland^ tvith the Appendix. 
Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 19th June 
1827. 

TT is curious to observe the diifef^nt ton^ and temper, in which, 
^ as two opposite forces combine to produce a diagonal motion, 
the writei-s of the two pamphlets before us struggle towards 
the same object, openly avowed in the one, and scarcely concealed 
in the other. The first is a well-tnade little book, swelled out, 
by means of large type and spacious margin, tp ninety clear 
pages — professing to draw its information from the most authen- 
tic sources, and Meeting the utmost moderation in its statements; 
although, with a due oisregard for the ordinary rules of logical 
deduction, its conclusions are bigoted and unfair ifl^ieJast degree. 
The writer has not thought proper to give his nam^ and we nave 
not heard anything, with regAd to me authorship, sufficiently 
probable to warrant the trouble of a conjecture. The second is 
the very reverse, in almost eveiy particular. With less of pre- 
^tension in its exterior, it is all msolence, bluster, and abuse, 
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from the beginning to the end: the statements, almost without 
an exception, are groundless, or distorted ; and a total disregard 
of truth is visible in every page. Ye^ this insolent tirade is in 
fact a corrected edition, from which, “ in deference to the puncti- 
lious judgment of the most influential Dublin publishers,”* it 
was found necessary to exclude a great deal of disgusting ribaldry, 
which they were ashamed to givd the public with the sanction of 
their name^ In its prpsent form, does it not speak volumes for 
the punctilious judgment of the influential Dublin publishers?” 

1 nc pamphlet bears on its title-page the name of Eugene 
Francis O’Beirne, late student at Maynooth College : but it is 
commonly believed not to have been written by him, and the 
report of his own friends pronounces it the ingenious device” 
of a gentleman, who has since given some of his own produc- 
tions to* the public, under a much higher name than that of 
Eugene Francis O’Beirne. The intemperate scurrility, however, 
winch is here put into the mouth of the alleged author, betrays 
too much knowledge of the rule, reddere personae convenientia 
cuioue,” to allow us to suppose, f 9 r a moment, that it can have 
been written by the avowed author of the clumsy “ Encyclical 
Let^5^r of Gregory the Sixteenth.” How unnatural, how diseased 
the state of religious feeling in these countries, when a malig- 
nant hatred of the Catholic Religion is a sure passport to patron- 
age and reward^! No matter how worthless or insignifleant the 
individual — a degraded priest, or an expelled student, — talent 
can be purchased — character and credit forgot or assumed — 
truth and virtue dispensed with altogether ! Let him but go 
tlirough die idle ceremony of turning his back on the Church 
which has already discarded him, and he becomes at once an 
instrument fitted for all the purposes of its enemies ! 

Before we proceed to examine the particular merits of the 
pamphlets before us, it may be as w^ell to enquire, for a moment, 
into the decency of the attack which we are about to repel. May- 
nooth College is undoubtedly a public establishment, open to the 
inspection, and subject to the animadversions, of the public : but 
if it shall turn out, that J;he very support which it receives is 
scarcely bettertlijin an insult, that, where much is required, little 
only is granted, and that, while the religion of one-eighth of 
the Irish population revels in the luxury of state provision, that 
of the whole ^aaining portion js left in comparative wretched- 
ness and dmdi^tion, the reader may, perhaps, be tempted to 
enquire wllraer the attacks, that have beep levelled against this 
solitary Catholic establishment, come with a very good grace 
from the members of the favoured minority. The Catholics of 
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Ireland constitute seven-eighths of the entire population; and 
though their portion of the general burdens of the country is 
not m the exact ratio of their number, yet that number will 
enable us to form some idea of the amount of their cootributions 
to the purposes of the state. Of course, they have a right to 
expect a proportionate share of advantages in return. But that 
share they (To not receive : an& it is past endurance, therefore, 
that the very persons who profit most largely by this injustice, 
should turn round upon their defrauded countrymen, and endea- 
vour, by their calumnies, to deprive them even of the paltry 
pittance that is doled out to them. We subjoin a few items, 
which may startle the most hardened upholder of the p^;esent 
outrageously disproportioned application of Ecclesiastical Reve- 
nues, and other funds, appropriated to the support of Protest- 
antism. 

* Estimated amount of the Tithe Compositions of 

Ireland - - - £668,888 14 2 

f Estimated Income of the Irish Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners .... 83,440 3 3 

f Net Amount of Episcopal Ilevfnue in Ireland, on an • 

average of three years, ending Dec. Slst, 1831 128,808 8» 3 

Between 1802 and 1834, the following sums were ex- 
pended : — § 

Protestant Charter-Schools - - 741,773 0 0* 

Foundling Hospitals - - - 399,295 0 0 

Between 1802 and 1831 : — 

II Society for Discountenancing Vice - 124,721 0 0 

Between 1802 and 1824: — 

f Grants to the Board of First Fruits - 595,382 0 0 

** Royal Bounty ... 25,400 0 0 

So far, the expenditure is purely Irish,* and strictly Protestant. 

Net Income of the Sinecure Rectories in England and 

Wales .... £ 17,095 

Ditto, of Archiepiscopal and Episcopal Sees - 160,292 

Ditto, of Catliedral and Collegiate Churches - 208,289 

Ditto, of Separate Revenue of pignitaries - 66,405 

Ditto, of Benefices, with or without the cure of 
souls • • - 3,055,451 

♦ Total Revenue, £3,507,532 

* Return ordered 16th April 1835. • f Ibid. 

t Return ordered 28th August 1833. 

i Return ordered 18th April 1834. " || Ibid. If Ibid. 

•• Miscellaiieous EstimatAi, 1836.— Ihe number of Dissenters is 43457-^— 
(Paper ordered 14th August 1834.) Thus, while the Protestant Difisenters in Ire- 
land scarcely reach to one-fiacctith of the number of their Catholic fellow-country- 
men, they receive annually three times the sum voted to the latter. Tills dispropor- 
tion, however, is tiifting compared with that noticed above. 

• Report of Commissioners of Ecclesiastical Revenues. k 2 
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f Money expended in purchasing Lands and Glebes for 

the* Poor Clergy in England, between 1800 and 1831 1,6079650 


i Commissioners tor Building Churches: — 

1834* . - 6,000 

• 1835 . . 3,000 

, 1836 - - 3,000 

Ditto, — Scotland : — , 

. 1834* - - 1,544 

• • 1836 - . 1,431 

§ Additional Churches, (Great Britain) 1834 - - 40,000 

H Additional Ecclesiastical Establishments in the W. Indies: — 

1834 - - 19,800 

1835 - . 20,800 

• • 1836 - . 20,300 

f Rebuilding Chapels in Jamaica, 1835 - - 12,750 


Opposite to this enormous array of Protestant expenditure, we 
find the single, solitary sum annually voted by Parliament — 

Education of the Roman Catholic Clergy of Ireland, £8,928. 

Here is a specimen of die equal rights enjoyed under the 
Britesh Constitution !! 

Tp obviate the possibility of cavil, we have abstained from 
noticing the revenues of Trinity College, Dublin; because 
^tholics are admitted to a small share of the advantages it 
affords ; and, aj die Maynoodi Grant is exclusively for the Irish 
Catholic Clergy, in making the contrast, we shall omit alto- 
gether the items of expenditure which are not strictly Irish. 

If wo divide equally over die intermediate years the entire 
sums granted to Charter-schools, Foundling Hospitals, the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice, and the Board of First-Fruits, and 
take the sum of the separate items applied annually to dio sup- 
port of Protestantism in Ireland, we snail arrive at the astound- 
uig, and apparently incredible fact, di-il, under the free and 
equal laws of Britain, the State appropriates, for the sup- 
port OF the religion of onk-eighth of the entire popu- 
lation, ABOVE one hundred AND SEVEN TIMES THE SUM 


ANNUALLY VOTED TO THE REMAINING SEVEN-EIGHTHS. Or, 
confining our^lves to particular items of die same order, if, widi 
the amount of public money pranted to Maynooth College, 
firom its foundation, in 1795, to me present year, we compare me 
grants made to the Protestant Charter-schools alone^ we shall 
find that the voted^ in a period of thirty-two years^ for 
the maintenance of this bungling, ill-managed, and atrocious 


t Return ordered 28th August 1833. 

I Paper ordered to be printed, 18th July 1836. 
§ Paper ordered to be printed 18th July, 1836. 


I Ibid. 


llbid. 
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system, is not far from three t\me& tlie amounU which, up to the 
present time^ the British Parliament has dealt out by annual 
votes, for the support of this solitary Catholic Institution, amid 
the growling bigotry, or contemptuous indifference, of the invete- 
rate enemies of Catholics. • 

And yet this grant, as the phblic knows, is neither permanent 
in its nature, nor uncontrolled in its application. Jt is held* on 
the precarious tenure of an annual vote of the House of Com- 
iTions ; and is subject, not only to the management of Trustees and 
Visitors appointed by act of Parliament, but also to the rigorous 
scrutiny of the Board of Public Accounts. If this annual vote 
were a matter of mere routine, die system, though uimracious, 
might yet be tolerable. But it is the very reverse. More of 
insult and calumny, and misrepresentation, has been disgorged 
against the Catholic religion, in the stupid debates upon tins 
paltry grant, than on any other subject that has been introduced 
to the notice of the House : and many a time, while writhing 
under some of these periodical inflictions, we have found it diffi- 
cult to regard the College in any other light than as an appefldagc 
of the State, which is supported, simply that it may be the creature 
of its insolent caprice, or the butt of its bigoted malignity. 

It could hardly be expected, that any establishment should 
rise to great literary distinction, when left to its own resources, 
particularly, if they were narrow', or inadequate to the demands 
upon it : still less, under the jealous eye of a suspicious and illi- 
beral taskmaster. The same arts, which fled before the oppres- 
sion of the barbarian, returned to light under the fostering muni- 
ficence of Leo ; and, in every age, the enlightened patronage of 
the monarch has invariably called all the energies of genius into 
action. The lot of Maynooth College, however, has been cast in 
another urn. The reader wall recollect the situation of British poli- 
tics, at the period of its foundation, — the long series of misfortunes 
which had attended the British arms, the loss of the North 
American colonic's, the gloomy aspect of Continental affairs, the 
still more formidable union wniefi prevailed at home, and, above 
all, the gathering spirit of disafFeffction* which, tc> the knowledge of 
the government, wasspreading among all classes in Ireland. Under 
such circumstances, no one can mistake the soundness ofthe^liey, 
which sought, by concessions to the Catholic party, at once to 
secure a claim to their gratitude, and excite the*3^afeusy of their 
Presbyterian confederates. But, if the desire of securing the 
gratitude of the Catholic party were sincere, it is to be rogrett^, 
that the kindly policy, which prompted the boon in the first in- 
stance, was defeated by the cola indifference which left the young 
Institution to contend, unassisted, with the difficulties inseparable 
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from its early labours, and the virulent opposition which it en- 
countered from every qiuirter. All its movements were observed 
with suspicion — its loyalty on the one hand, its sincerity on the 
other. Ifc energies were cramped by this perpetual surveillance. 
Improvements, from time to time, becoming necessary or desir- 
able,"* were left untried, for want of means to make the experi- 
ment. Once, indeed, under the administration of die Duke of 
Bedford, £5000 were toted for the execution of some projected 
improvement Biit the hope inspired by this indulgence was 
again bhisted — the application for a renewal of this grant w^as 
unsuccessful ; and the College, aldjoujyh confessedly incompetent 
to supply the wants of the Catholic Mission of Ireland, has been 
suffered to struggle on, with the same inadequate resources. 
Hence, die original bounty of Parliamenj^ inconsiderable as it 
was, has been in jiart diverted from its primitive purpose. The 
fun^, allotted for the education of the candidates for the priesthood, 
were necessarily, as the numbers began to encrease, employed in 
erecting new buildings for their reception ; and it is a positive fact, 
thate the extensive pile of building, in which the students of May- 
noo^i are now accommodated, has been raised by tlie hard-wrought 
economy of years, from the narrow means doled out annually by 

g overnment. Even supposing, therefore, tiiat, in the practical 
etails of the Cpllegiate system, anything objectionable should be 
discovered, it is easy to see to whom the deficiency is to be attri- 
buted. If more has not been done, the fault lies with those 
whose bigotry has been a drag-chain on tlie liberality or justice 
of the legislature ; and, far from exposing, they should rather 
fling their mantle over, defects, which are, indisputably, of their 
own creation. 

But it is time to turn to the pamphlets. From a sort of apatliy 
which we have often had occasion to observe, where a body, not 
individuals, was concerned, no notice seems to have been taken 
of them, by any member of the establisliment thus violently as- 
sailed. Indeed, few would be willing to lower themselves into 
collision with the scurrility which characterizes the latter of the 
two. At homf}, where tm cireumstances of the case, and the 
real cliaracter of the Institution are known, this silence produces 
comparatively little mischief. But, at a distance from the source 
of informafton, many may be destitute of the means, many also 
of die inclinati^, to investigate *tlie truth; and diis, therefore, 
no less than tUe tone of cool, unblushing assurance, in which the 
charges against the College are put forward} must be our apology 
for devoting some pages of die present number to their exa- 
mination. 

One w'ord before we proceed farther, widi regard to the degree 
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of credit due to the statements contained in Maynoodi in 1884.” 
The alleged author was a student of the College for somewhat 
more than a year-and-a-half ; having passed through the Christ- 
nias and Summer Terms of the luietoric, and uie* Christmas 
Term of the Logic, year. At the end of this short cours^ -the 
details of which were very unpromising, he was •expelled from 
the College ; and seems to have employed the period which l^ias 
since elapsed, in seeking redress, or, more propei’!y, revenge, 
having appealed to the Lord Lieutenant, to 'the Visitors, to the 
Parliament, and, in several forms, to the public at large. 
Under any circumstances, a statement coming from such a quar- 
ter, should be received with suspicion. If, however, the writer 
had possessed tact enough, to adopt * a tone of moderation, arfd 
consider well how far he might push his accusation,, without 
destroying all semblance of probability ; if he had not, by the 
looseness of his argument, no less than the virulence of his invec- 
tive, stamped upon die motives of his protege undoubted evi- 
dence of an anxiety to abuse, rather than to examine, to gratify 
personal feelings, rather thanrto give die public a credible atato- 
ment of abuses which called for correcdon, he might have^oiie 
a good way in disarming tliis natural distrust, and secured some 
chance of a patient reading, if not of sympathy, for his imagined 
wrongs. But, as it is, we conceive it impossibly that any man, 
no matter how bigoted, should read even a few pages, without 
seeing through the ilimsy veil which has been flung over his 
motives, and which, flimsy as it is, was adopted in diis second 
edidon, as the reader will remember, only “ in deference to the 
puncdlious judgment” of the Orange publishers of Dublin ! The 
writer, indeed, who had the boldness to^ charge the whole body 
of Superiors and Professors with deliberate perjury, and the no 
less odious crime, subornation of peijury,* cannot be expected 
to feel much delicacy with regard to the less statutable oftences of 
^norance and intolerance : and it would be idle, indeed, to look 
for much regard to truth in one, who is unblusliing enough to 
represent the whole body of students, as lost so completely to 
every feeling of honour and moral dignity, tliat ‘‘.he never knew 
a dangerous syllable dropped in the presence 5f lAree students, 
of which die Dean did not gain cognizance.”f — Even in mere 
matters of fact, he has not taken the trouble to guard against 
obvious and palpable contradictions. He decid<?]^ for example, 
as from his own knowledge,:^ merits of Professors whose 

classes, even fromhis*own account, he never could have attended: 
he expresses his opinions of lectures, at which he never was present; 
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perverts, or misquotes statutes, with which every one connected 
with the College is acquainted ; and represents the Vice-Presi- 
dent as holding the chair of Scripture, which, had he felt any 
concern fa* accuracy, he might easily have ascertained to be un- 
true I Altogether, we have seldom seen a book which better 
deseires the epigram, written for; the once notorious Sir Natha- 
niel Wraxall— 

t 

Men, measures, seasons, scenes, and facts all, 

' Misquoting, misstating, 

Misplacing, misdating, 

Here lies 

How 'unfortunate for the poor young man, that he entrusted the 
‘‘ making up of his materials” to persons who have manifested 
so little iconsideration for his character for veracity ! We have 
introduced the pamphlet, therefore, into this paper, not because 
we conceive it possesses any individual weight, but because the 
charges which it puts forward — to some extent, indeed, divested 
of their gross and clumsy character — have been adopted, and 
retailed, by other writers of more^lirt, tliough scarcely of more 
candour, than the author of Maynootli in 1 834.” 

The arrangement, at least, whatever may be its other merits, 
of “ the case of Mavnooth College considered,” is orderly and 
methodical ; and, feeling satisfied that the best defence of the 
College is a plain statement of its entire system, we shall extract, 
or condense the account given by this writer, hostile though he 
be, adding only such observations, as may be casually suggested, 
or called forth by his not unlrequent misrepresentations. The 
pamphlet is divided into three parts ; — a histoiy of the circum- 
stances which led to the foundation of the College ; an account 
of the system of education pursued in it ; and a review of the 
effect it has produced upon the character of t he Catholic Clergy 
of Ireland. The first part, as regarding a period anterior to the 
foundation of the College, has no reference to its present cha- 
racter. Although, therefore, the statements contained in it are 
somewhat loose and inaccurate* we shall not stop to examine it ; 
but proceed at />nee to thd second, which details the system of 
education. The following is the author’s account of tlie discipline 
and government of the College : — 

** The superintendence and instruq^on of the students are committed 
to the following Officers and Professors ; — the President, Vice-President, 
Senior and Junior Dean, Prefect of, the Dunboyne Establishment 
Bursar, tfiree Professors of Theology, a Professor of Sacred Scripture 
and Hebrew, one of Natural, and one of Moral Philosophy, one of 
Rhetoric, one of Humanity, one of English Elocution and French, and 
one of Irish. 
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The College is governed by statutes, drawn up by the Trustees, 
and submitted to the approval of the Lord Lieutenant. These were 
first compiled and published in the year 1800. They were afterwards 
altered and enlarged in the year 1820. The former are to* be found 
in the Parliamentary papers relative to Maynooth, printed in 1808 : 
the latter arc given in the appendix to the eighth report of the Com- 
missioners in the year 1826. Thete is also a ^ Rule of Piety and of 
Domestic Discipline,’ which is in a great measure taken fi^m the laws 
of the Irish College at Rome, the Collegium Ludovicinium. 

To the President is committed the general inspection of the whole 
establishment. It is his ofhee to see that all the subordinate teachers 
are attentive to the discharge of their several duties. The power of 
expelling students for offences against the statutes is lodged in •him. 
He, also, on consulting with the Vice-President and Deans, determines* 
concerning the candidates for holy orders. And, at the meetings of 
the Board of the Trustees, he reports to them the state of the entire 
college. The salary annexed to this situation is £326 a-year: the 
Reverend M. Montague now holds the office. He was educated in the 
College, and has never left it. 

“ Tlie Vice-President’s duty is to assist the President in his general 
inspection of the students, and, wlTen he is absent, or unable by illueft to 
discharge his duties, to act as his substitute, with the same powers. Jiis 
salary is £150 a-year. 

To the Senior and Junior Deans is committed the immediate 
superintendence of the discipline of the College ; thgy attend to the 
morals, and watch the dispositions and conduct, of the students : they 
assist at the spiritual exercises 6f the community, and generally conduct 
what is technically termed the ^ Spiritual Retreat,’ which takes place 
twice in the year; once, early in September, and again at the period 
of ordination. The Retreat lasts for five days, during the whole of 
which period, a silence, for the purpose of religious meditation, is ob- 
served by the students, and exhortations are given to them by one of 
the Deans, on the peculiar virtues becomiilg the clerical office. One 
of the Deans also usually accompanies the students in their public 
walks ; and, in fact, they have the charge of the students, while not at- 
tending the lectures of their Professors. The Senior Dean receives 
£122 a-year : the Junior £112.”— pp. 30-32. 

The students rise at five in the summer, and at six in the winter, 
months. They assemble in chapel fq^moming prayer, after which they 
pursue their studies till eight, at which hour they attend mass. They 
then breakfast ; and are at liberty to amuse themselves until half past 
nine ; from that time, they prosecute their studies until half past ten, 
when they assemble in the different; lecture rooms, and attend the Pro- 
fessors for one hour ; after which, h^f an hour is set apart for recreation. 
At twelve, study is resumed for two hours ,* from two till three, they 
attend their several lectures: they then dine, and are at liberty to 
amuse themselves until five. Their studies, either in private or in class, 
are then^resumed, and are continued until eight, when another hour is 
set apart for recreation. At nine they assemble for the night prayer ; 
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after which, they retire to their respective rooms, and are required to 
be in bed at ten o’clock. Wednesdays and Saturdays may be considered 
as half holidays. 

The students are required to maintain silence during the hours of 
study, of lecture, and of meals, and also from the time of night prayer, 
when they retire to their rooms, until after morning prayer of the 
ensuing day. *The hours of recreiftion, rather less than four in each 
day, are th^e only in which they are at full liberty to speak, during five 
days of tlic week. On Wednesdays end Saturdays, and other occasional 
vacant days, the liberty of speaking is less restricted. During the 
* Spiritual Retreat,’ an unbroken silence is observed for five days. At 
these periods the time is generally spent in prayer, in spiritual reading, 
in exercises of piety, and in attending to spiritual instructions, which are 
f^iven to the students in the chapel. A portion of the day is allowed 
for exercise, during which the students walk in solitary contemplation. 
A subj(%ct for meditation is given out on each day, and is explained 
generally by the conductor of the Retreat, on the day following. The 
subjects are such as relate to the duties of clergymen ; piety and moral 
duties, the observance of order, and the preparation for administering 
the rites and sacraments of the Roman Catholic Church. 

^•In preserving, or enforcing discipline, the ordinary mode of pro- 
ceeding is as follows : — Any student neglecting his duty, or habitually 
violating any of the rules of the College, is cited before the President, 
who privately admonishes him. If he is found to repeat the offence, 
fie is in like manner admonished a second, and a third time ; and if, 
after the thiiHl admonition, ho is found not to amend his conduct, 
lie is liable to be removed from the College. There are other consi- 
derations, however, influencing the minds of the students, particularly 
the fear of exclusion from orders, which operates more powerfully in 
maintaining discipline, than any punishment to which the superiors of 
the house resort.” pp. 49-51. 

Taking die rmort even of an enemy, we can see nothing in all 
this deserving ol reprobation. On the contrary, we can scarcely 
imagine a course better calculated to form those habits of labour 
and self denial, wliich all must admit to be the portion of the 
Irish Priest ; or to foster that spirit of virtue and piety, without 
which the clerical profession is^a curse in the land. And yet this 
is die discipline of which t^e w^rld has heard so much, and against 
which so manjf charges have been made. It has been represented 
as intolerably severe — calculated to debase and illiberalize the 
mind, by die unbroken, and monkish silence which it imposes; 
rendering jdie College, in truth, the very counterpart of Pe- 
trarch^s 

“ Albergo di dolor, madre d’ eorori — 

Its government too has been denounced as arbitrary in the 
last degree”, and supported by a system of espionage,’’ which 
has, in fact, made it an inquisition in the heart of a free coun- 
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try.” But in justice to the author before us^ it must be ao 
kiiowledged tliat he has little sliare in tins representation. It 
lias been made by otliers ; yet as tlie public have heard the charge^ 
we deem it right that tliey should be made acquainted ’witli tiie 
refutation, which every one, who knows any thing of tlie College, 
could supply. • , » * 

We should hai’dly, indeed, have imagined, tliat so tender an 
interest was taken in the comfort of the Catholic Clwgy, or of 
the candidates for tliat much abused office. 'It is complained, 
that the system just detailed, the regulations for rising, study, 
confinement, &c. are unreasonably severe. And tlien tlie silence — 
tlie cold comfortless silence ! Considerate souls I It is. too 
much to require from those, whose portion for life will be to dis- 
charge all Uie functions of a most laborious ministry ; tg spend 
six, or eight, or ten hours in unbroken attendance to the duties 
of the confessional ; to rise at every hour of the night, in every 
season of tlie year, and every state of tlie weatlier, and travel dirough 
the pelting storm, to tender die consolations of religion at the 
bed of disease and death ; in ■one word, to tread one contina^ed 
round of labour, die more irksome, perhaps, because silent ^nd 
unostentatious — it is too much to require of such men, during 
their preparatory course, tliat, after eight hours of the refreshing 
sleep which a laborious student can always command, they Shan 
rise, during die winter months at six, and the summer months at 
five, o’clock — that, for nine months in the year, on four days in 
each week (for Wednesdays and Saturdays may be considered 
as half holidays”) they shall devote to the studies of their pro- 
fession, in smnmer eight hours, and in winter seven, so arranged 
and distributed that die confinement shall never exceed two con- 
tinuous hours ! ^ 

Some poppy-headed students, indeed, may consider this too 
much ; but diere is no man diat ever laboured for eminence in 
any profession, who will not agree with us in pronouncing it 
a moderate, if not a luxurious, average of study. As to the 
silence, we think the propriety of observing it strictly, during the 
hours of study, devodon, and, above^all, of sleep, so obvious, 
that we shall content ourselves widi recoimnending die students 
of Maynooth College, to employ the “ unquiet litde member” 
usefully, during their four hours of daily recreation, their vacant 
days, their half holidays, and their vacations, confident that^ at 
all the other periods, it will be, at least negatively, well employed, 
“ working no evil.” • * 

The CoUegiate government is represented as despotic. — Tlie 
enforcement of discipline is committed to the President, Vice 
President and assisting superiors ; but diey arc controlled by 
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what appears to us an admirable code of statutes ; and every aCit 
is subject to the surveillance and reversal of higher powers. On 
this subject, we will give our readers an opportunity of forming 
some ictea of the temper which pervades sul the cnarges, from 
tlie examination of one of the capital grounds of complaint, 
namely, that the President has usurped the power of expelling 
a member of die College, by his own authority ; whereas it is ex- 
pressly provided by the Statute, that he should consult the coun- 
cil of professors,' and superiors before he proceeds to the last 
extremity, ita ut ne maximam pomam ipse solus inferaV*^ There 
could not, perhaps, be a clearer instance of bad faith, than is dis- 
played in this accusation ; for the very sentence of the statute, 
from which the last clause is extracted, vests the disputed power 
in therperson of the President. 

Fraud! maximsB obnoxios exauctorato ; absque capitali fraude si quid 
vel criminis admissum erit, vel praetermissum officii, cui rei eognos- 
cendae, coercendseque, alium nemincm pracfecerimus, penes hunc culpas 
aestimatio judicatioque rcnianeto ; ita tamen ut ne maxiniam pcenam 
solus inferat.” Cap. ii. s. iv. 

Or as it occurs in the audiorized translation given in the 
appendix, (p. 23.) 

Let him expel those guilty of offences^ to which the penalty of ex- 
•pulsion is annexed by the statutes; should any crime be committed, or 
any neglect of fluty occur, not enumerated among those offences which 
are punished by the statutes with expulsion, and for the cognizance 
and punishing of which we may have appointed no other person, be it 
his province to estimate and judge the offence, with this restriction, 
however, that he do not of himself alone inflict the highest penalty.’* 

Hence, then, it is evident, that the power of the president to 
expel the refractory, instead of being usurped, as this writer 
would persuade us, is expressly recognizf d by the very statute 
to which he has appealed ; and that the restricting clause, brought 
forward to support his accusation, is applicable solely to those 
doubtful cases, in which the penalty of expulsion has not been 
awarded by the statutes. — WJieii men can tlius venture to mu- 
tilate and pervert a public document, can we expect that tliey 
will be honeSt in statements of fact, where the terror of the 

litera scripta” is wanting, to operate as a check on misrepre- 
sentation ? 

If it were necessaiy to argue farther, there is one plain 
and striking fact, which may set the question completely at 
rest. No one can be supposed so well acquainted with the 
character of the College and its superiors, as the Catholic Clergy 
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of Ireland, who have been educated within its wails, and wit- 
nessed, for years, all the workings of its Government. It is well 
known that tlie power of a Bishop over his Clergy is very ex- 
tensive, and altogether of a character, which no man, pai^ticmarly 
when he himself comes under its jurisdiction, would place in the 
hands of one, whom he knew to be a tyrant at heart, to have 
been nurtured in the most despbtic principles, or to have given 
already unequivocal proofs of a tyrannic^ dispositiiyi. If we 
look round among the Catholic Hierarchy of Irdand, chosen by 
the very Clergy, who, if there be any truth in these representa- 
tions, must be aware of this despotic and tyrannical tendency, we 
sliallfind, that no less than twenty ^ out of the twenty-^eeven^ Bishops 
have been, at different periods, members of tlie College, and*tlmt, 
more tlian one third of the whole, including the four ArchhwhopSi 
have actually held official situations in this prison-house of 
more than inquisitorial cruelty.” Will any man of common 
sense, with sudi a fact before his eyes, believe that the picture 
sketched by the adversaries of Maynooth, is correct ? As soon 
might he believe that the emancipated slaves would choose their 
monarchs from the most heartless and oppressive of their tefik- 
masters. • 

Last of all, comes the most odious, and, certainly, the most 
malignant, charge of all. Tlie College of Maynooth is de^ 
nouiiced as not only conniving at, but encouraging, the infamous 
trade of the spy and the informer, and selecting by preference, 
from among tliose who have sustained such a cliaracter, the most 
persevering and unprincipled, as the worthiest members of the 
JPriesthood.”* Is it necessary for us to say, that this is false, — ab- 
solutely and entirely false ? Need we point it out as another 
link in the chain of falsehood, which the Monks, and the Reeds, 
and tlie Grays, with their patrons and abettors, reverend, and 
unreverend, have laboured so long, and so assiduously in forging ? 
We think not : its very clumsiness establishes the affinity. 1 ne 
calumny seems to be founded either on a misrepresentation of one 
of the internal arrangements, common to Maynooth witii almost 
every extensive literary establishment,— the appointment of mo- 
nitors, or prefects, to preside over ascertain portion of the duties, — 
or on a misstatement of the power of the President in enquir- 
ing into any gross violation of discipline. The monitors ‘‘ are se- 
lected from among the senior stqdents, on the ground of superior 
virtue and proficiency in leaniing^'f — ^and contribute *to the pre- 
servation of order, r|ither by iheir presence and example, than 
by the. slight authority which one student can be supposed to 
possess over another.^ By the turbulent and discontented, it is 


♦ Ibid, p. 19. 
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not extraordinary, that this class should be maligned: the public^ 
however, will see in it but litde ground for the odious charge 
which has been founded upon it. In a lar^e establishment, where, 
for a variety of reasons, the studies, during a great part of the 
year, are* conducted in the public halls, it is obvious, that there 
muijt be some means adopted for the preservation of that order, 
which is essehtial to their success. The constant superintendence 
of the dei^^s is clearly^ impossible; and the office of monitors or 
prefects is intended simply to meet the deficiency thus created — 
their duties are confined to the public halls, and they possess neitlicr 
authority nor commission elsewhere. Tliis is not a mere assertion : 
it is expressly slated in the evidence before the Commissioners. In 
pnswer to the question, “ on what occasions, and in what manner, 
do they assist in enforcing the discipline?* it is distinctly stated, 
(p. ISQ) “ They return to the deans the names of the persons 
absent from morning and night prayer. When the students 
assemble, in the winter season, in the halls, two of tliem are ap- 
pointed to Reserve order in the hall ; and in the class of theo- 
logy, there are persons appointed by the professor also to return 
to me professors the names of those that do not attend.” And 
whan the question was farther urged, “ whether they did not 
exercise considerable superintendence the answer was, not 
fprtherthan T have stated: they return to the dean the names 
of persons abscxit from prayer in the morning; and, at night, if 
they found any one absent from the study, during the winter 
season, they would return their names.” — In like manner, the 
power which the president possesses, is as reasonable as it is ne- 
cessary. The civil magistrate can compel a ivitness to disclose, 
upon oath, the crime of his fellow citizen — the Church of Eng- 
land, in the publication of the banns, directs her minister to 
proclaim the solemn obligation of declaring anjr “ cause or just 
impediment, why the parties should not i»e joined in holy ma- 
trimony” — and our Redeemer has given the same precept in the 
remarkable words of the 18th chapter of St. Matthew: If he will 
not hear thee, take with thee one or two more, that in the mouth of 
two or three witnesses evey word may stand; and if he will not 
hear them, tell* the Church. * Found^ upon the some principle, 
and analogous to the authority of the Civil Magistrate, in examining 
any violation of ^fie civil law, a power is vested in the President, 
of summoning before him any ipember of the ‘‘ Familia Aca- 
demica,” arid requiring evidence on any matter, which he deems 
of sufficient importance to warranUso sumnpiry a proceeding. It 
is in accordance with the spirit of the Roman ceremonial, and the 
practice, observed from the earliest times, of examining rigor- 
ously into the character of the candidates for holy orders. ITie ab- 
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tipiirdity of the charge, into which these facts have been distorted, 

‘ Vill appear from the same plain, < common-sense argument, which 
wb have already used, and which applies, with even more force, 
to this case. Will any man believe, tliat the Clergy of Ireland, 
/educated at Maynootfi, and therefore fully cognizant oi the ma- 
chinery by which its government is directed, would place wer 
themselves a superior, invested frith almost absolule authority, 
whom they knew to have been long initiated in all tliq^ysteries 
of this odious and degraded system of espionage ? That they 
would knowingly and unanimously choose, not in one instance, 
but in twenty, a man from whose prying eye, unrestrained “ by 
any principle of honour or courtesy,*’ tliey could not hope to cover 
their most secret conversation, an^ scarcely calculate on security,^ 
even in tlie privacy of their homes, or under the sacred guard of 
confidential communication ? It is too absurd, to impose even 
upon the most undistinguishing credulity. 

We have often been surprised at the total forgetfulness of 
principle, which characterises many of the charges against 
Catliolics and Catholic institutions. Who would believe that the 
very principle, which is here* made tlie subject of so grosf a 
charge against Maynooth College, was recognised and appliecUin 
the pubhc acts of the English and Scottish churches. In the 
liturgy of the Church of England, in the ceremony of thew 
“ ordering of deacons,” after the archdeacon, in reply to the 
charge of the bishop, that he take heed that the candidates 
whom he presents be apt and meet for learning and godly conver- 
sation,” has declared, “ that he has enquired of them and 
examined them, and thinks them so to be,” the bishop proclaims 
aloud to those present, ‘‘ Brethren, if there be any of you who 
knoweth any impediment, or notable crime in any of these per- 
sons presented to be ordered as deacons', for the which he should 
not be admitted to that office, let him come forth in the name of 
the Lord, and show what the crime or impediment w.” In the 
ordering of the priests, a similar passage occurs : and in the 
“ form of Presbyterial church government agreed upon by the 
divines at Westminster,” it is rufed that tlie presbytery is to 
“ enquire touching the grace of CJod in him, (Qie*candiaate for 
‘ the ministry) whether he be of such holiness of life as is requisite 
for a minister of tlie gospel. Nor is this powe^ of enquiring 
confined to the candidates for the^ministry : it is extended to each 
and every member of the Presbyterial body. ** ITie ruling offi- 
cers of a particular cpngregatkm have power authoritatively to 
call before them any menmer of the congregation as they shall see 


* Page 588, Edinburgli edition, 1781. 
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just occasion, to enquire into the knowledge and epiriiual estate of 
the several members of the congregation!'* 

Tlie system of education puirsued at Maynooth has been most 
virulently attacked. In entering upon this subject, we would 
submit, that nothing can be more absurd than to set up the same 
standard of education for all young men, no matter what the 
profession tJ which they are destined. If the object of educa- 
tion be tqf prepare men for the due performance of the part in 
life which they have chosen for themselves, and, as the word 
implies, to develope their faculties in reference to that object, it 
is clear that both its manner and its matter should vary with the 
calling of the individual student. Nothing could be moreumis- 
, taken, than to bestow the same instruction on the several 
students of medicine, of law, and of divinity, — to form by \the 
same rules, and thf cultivation of the same sciences, the youth, 
whose manhood is to be spent in the enjoyment of literary ease, 
or the pursuit of abstract but profane knowledge, and him, whose 
life is destined to active and laborious employment among the 
poor and uninstructed — to the exposition of the simple tru^s of 
rehgion, and the equally simple doctrines of morality. Th^ 
preparatory studies, as far as they tend to the improvement of tlm 
mind, and the general development of its powers, may be ihut 
flhme for all : but a professional education, at least, should tak4 
its tone from t^ie profession to which it is devoted. The notion, 
that learning consists in an acquaintance with classical authors, < 
or a familiarity with abstruse sciences, has long since been ex- 
ploded. As long as the modern languages of Europe remained 
without cultivation, and the literature of Greece and Rome was 
tlie principal repository of liberal knowledge, the opinion was 
just and well founded. The ignorant admiration, however, of 
those who had no claim to the character of learning, or the flattered 
pride of those who had, contributed to give it currency, even after 
the reason, which justified it, had ceased to exist But, examined 
without prejudice, nothing can appear more ridiculous. The 
true and useful learning of the physician, is die science of pa- 
thology and medicine — of the lawyer, the theory and practice of 
law — of the clergyman, the morid duties and speculative doc- 
trines of Christianity. Give us, in an ecclesiastic^ education, a 
solid and accurate acquaintance with the truths of religion, and 
the substantial knowledge neces§ary to communicate them widi 
advantage.* We care little for the rest — we look upon it only as 
pr^rator^, or at least subsidiarji, to the ijiain design. Classical 
ami scientific studies are not here an end; — indeed they shoidd 
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not be so in any profession, — the 
to that which is of real importance. 


they are but a part of the means, 
ce. Hence, ^tnougli they should 


not be altogether neglected, it is neither necessary nor expedient, 
that they should be cultivated to the same extent as in a course 
of education, the object of which is purely literary. This care 
should be thrown principally upon those wno hava charge of die 
preparatory studies; so that, even if the classical stuches of Majjr- 
nooth were as low as its enemies would represent dim, this cir- 
cumstance should be attributed, not to the institution itself, but 
to the defective state of the public schools in the remote parts of 
the country, and to the dimculty, which young men of die less 
opulent classes experience, in procuring a liberal or refined pre- 
paratory education. For the wants of the poor a provision heb 

the hi ‘ 


paratory education. For the wants of the poor a provision heb 
been made — the rich can have recourse to the higher ayd more 
expensive schools ; but the intermediate cla;»ses, debarred from 
the one by want of means, and from the other by a natural feeling 
of honest independence, are comparatively in a worse state than 
eidier. 

Ti'he following general view*of the classes is extracted fronathe 
account (evidently not written in a favourable spirit,) whicl^ we 
find in the 32d and following pages of the pamphlet before us. 

‘‘The full course of education at Maynooth occupies ten yearj* 
The studies of the first year, that is of the lowest cl|ss, ore the lltercf 
humaf! tores. According to a regulation of the trustees, no student is to 
be admitted into this class who is not found capable of answering in the 
Latin and Greek authors set down in the following entrance course; — 
( CiBsar’B Commentaries, Ist and 2d books De Bello Gallico. 


Virgil's Eclogues, and 1st, 2d, 3d, and 4tli books of the iBneid. 
Horace’s Epistles. 

Cicero’s four Orations against Ctftaline. 

Greek Grammar. 

Gospel of St John. 


( Greel 
Gospt 

Lucian’s Dialogues, — 1st book of Murphy’s or Walker’s. 
Xeiiophon's Cyropiodia ; Ist, 2d, and 3d books. 

“ For admission into rhetoric they are required to answer in 

S Cicero’s Oratioiis on the Maniii/in Law, for Arcbiaa, Milo, 
Marccllus, and Ligarius.* • 

Livy, 1st, 2d, and 3d books. * 

Horace’s Odes am^ Satires. 

Virgil, 3th, 6tb, and 3th books of the iBueid. 

Juvenal, 1st, 3d, 4tb, and lOtb Satires. 

f Enchiridion cf Epictetus. 

Greek. < Xenophon’s Anabasis, Ist and 2d books. 

(.Homer's Ilitd, 1st, 2d, Sd, and 4th books. 

“ For admission into the class of logic, they are requir'd to answer 
in the following, besides the authors in the two foregoing lists. 

VOL. II. — NO. III. L 
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^Tacitus, Ist, 2d, Sd, 4th, and Jth hooka of the Annals. 

iLivy, 4th and 5th Books. 

Latin. <Cicero*8 Offices. 

J Virgil’s Georgies, and four last books of the iSncId. 

• \ H orace’ a Art of Poetry. 

f Homer's Iliad, 5th, (Ith, 7th, and 8th books. 

Greek. < Pemosthencs* four Philippics, and Do Corona. 

Longinus Do Sublinii. 

t ^ 

This appears to us a very fair, if not a very liberal course. 

The stuaents are lectured twice every day, except Wednesday, 
Saturday, and Sunday, in Latin at morning lecture, and Greek 
in the afternoon.” The business of the classes is not confined to 
the authors set down in this list ; “ tliey are exercised in the 
composition of Greek and Latin both in prose and verse.” 

The students of the humanity and rhetoric classes attend a lecture 
in the evening, from five to six, by the professor of English elocution, 
and are practised in English composition. They also receive instruc- 
tion in the catechism, called ^‘Christian Doctrine,*' and in the Old 
Testament, on Wednesdays and Saturdays. The professor of the rhetoric 
claa?, after Christmas, generally about, the month of February or March, 
explains to them, either from English works, which he chooses for the 
purpose, such as Blair’s Rhetoric, or from dictates compiled by himself, 
the principles of rhetoric, and obliges them to compose in Latin and 
English. He gives them also instructioD in elocution and delivery.” — 
pp. 33, 34, 35. 

In all the classes the same system is pursued, of stimulating 
the industry of the student, by requiring that, besides attend- 
ing to the exposition of the professor, he shall also give an account 
of his private study. It is clear, however, that, following the 
above plan, as the public lectures occupy only nine hours in each 
week, It will not be possible to read publicly a very large number 
of classical authors. It is not true, however, mat the actual 
studies “ fall far short of the printed lists.” Almost all the 
Greek is read, and sometimes more than is marked in the card, 
and bv far the larger proportion of the Latin authors. But even 
though it were otnerwise, we, should not attach to it the very 
undue importance which some j)ersons seem to think it deserves. 
In the educatfoirof clergymen, we should think that a knowledge 
of the languages, such as would enable them to pursue their private 
studies with advantage, should be the first object If it be pos- 
sible to combine an extensive course of classics with what those, 
who dre best acquainted with their duties, deem the most im- 
portant studies, we would gladly ^e it done; but if not, we have 
no doubt that the quantity of reading is of infinitely less import- 
ance than the manner, and we would prefer, on principle, tlmt a 
young man should read, under the eye of his professor, the one 
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half of the authors marked down in the course, than that ho 
should prepare the whole for an examination, without any 
systematic or compulsory superintendence. 

A student^ at his entrance into the college, is placed, fsecording to 
his proficiency, in one or other of these three classes ; so that, if he be 
capable of answering in the books required for the cla^ of logief he is 
admitted into it at once, and his course is thereby reduced to five years 
instead of seven. The text book used in thf^ class is a ii|»rtioii of the 
Lyons' Philosophy, which was reprinted for the u^e of the college, and 
some changes made in it by Dr. Anglade, who was, for some time, 
professor of logic, metaphysics, and ethics, at Maynooth. For cacli 
lecture, a certain portion of the text book is appointed ; the professor 
explains any thing in it that may be obscure to the students, and tlie^, 
at the following lecture, with their books closed, give an account, from 
memory and their intermediate study, of that portion which the pro- 
fessor prescribed for the matter of the lecture. The professor and 
students speak Latin in this class. When the students are somewhat 
advanced in the logic course, there is, on one day in the week, an ex- 
ercise in scholastic disputation. Wi^ respect to ethics, the want of 
time prevents the entire course b^ing gone through within the year." — 
p. 36. 

Tills omission, however, we should suppose, cannot be of lifuch 
moment, as the same course is treated much more comprehen- 
sively, ill the moral theology, which all read two years afterward!;. 

After a year passed in the class of logic, metaphysics, and ethics, 
the students are transferred to that of mathematics and natural philo- 
sophy. The text books used in this class are a Compendium of Geometry 
by the Abbe Darre, and the treatises by Vince and Wood, (of Cambridge) 
in three volumes, 8vo, which, the president informed the commissioners, 
the students read as far as they can.” — -p. 37. 

The close of this extract proves that we were right in designat- 
ing our author’s promise to draw information from the most 
authentic documents” as a mei*e profession — a show of impar- 
tiality, under which, to cover an insidious attack, rather than a 
sincere pledge to lay before the reader a &ir and unbiassed sum- 
mary of their contents. With the^xaminations of other witnesses 
he has dealt very un&irlj^ — unwillingly acknowle(|ging what was 
meritorious, ana ostentatiouslv parading whateve^e considered 
likely to inflict an injury on the college. But here he has gone 
even farther : he has misrepresented and garbled the evidence — 
** Which the president infomned the commissioners^ the students 
read as far as they can r The president states most distinctly, 
that file course oi^ pure nfttthematics consists of arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, trigonometiy, both plain and spherical, and 
conic sections;” uiat ‘‘ such of the students as liad a peculiar turn 
for this study, were occasionally instructed in fluxions,” that all 

L 2 
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read conic section?, and all, spherical ti’igonometiy,” and, in 
answer to the direct question, how fiir in algebra the whole 
class proceeded,” that “ they read to the end of quadratic, and 
sometimes cubic, liquations.” He adds, moreover, that “ they 
spend the remainder of the year at natural philosophy; though, 
in thte short tiqie, it was impossible to go through all its branches ;” 
that they read the laws of motion, mechanics, astronomy 
always, anrf generally cither hydrostatics or optics that “ they 
are obliged to demonstrate every proposition they go through,” 
and that many jiersons, who, at the final examination, have 
witnessed the progress they have made, have been surjirlsed at 
the astonishing proofs, given by one-third, and often one-half, of 
their industry and talent for those studies.” With all this definite 
information before him, directly under his eye, in the very page 
(74) from which he has quoted, the author contents himself with 
citing from the president’s reply to the distinct question, “ what 
book of etsironomy they read,” the words which have been given 
above, undefined in appearance, but determined, by their posi- 
tioij., not to the treatises generall 3 f,. for he had already given a 
specific answer for the greater part of them, but to the treatise of 
astfbiioniy, which the question regarded, or, at most, of hydro- 
statics and optics, of which he spoke in the preceding answer. 
And yet, because, forsooth, the words occur somewhere in the 
president’s evidence, “ he has drawn his information from tlie 
most authentic sources.” But there is a further instance of the 
same ‘‘ impartial” spirit, the same anxiety to procure “ satisfac- 
tory information.” He had before him the examination, not only 
of the president, but also of fourteen or fifteen others — all men 
of long standing in the college — ^1 well acquainted with the ex- 
tent and arrangement of the studies in the sev^eral classes. Yet, all 
these he passes by, and chooses, as a tr^t of the studies in the 
philosophy class, the evidence of a young man, who, as he himself 
explained, was appointed professor not a month before ; who, for 
some years, had been upon tlie continent, utterly unconnected with 
the college; who knewnothingqf the class, save n'om his impressions 
as student seven years piwioui — who had as yet conducted the 


* The students also receive lectures in electricity, galvanism, and, for the two last 
years, in electro-magnetism. The galvanic and electro-magnetic instruments are decide 
ediy the finest we ever have seen. The galganic apparatus, constructed on a new plan 
bv the professor, the Rev. Doctor Callan, combines, in twenty pairs of large plates, 
afl the advantages both of number, and extent of surface ; and by the application of 
the electn^ma^et, by means of a veiy ingefiious instrument which he himself con- 
structed, exhibits with a few plates all the effects in decomposition, the fusion of 
metals, the shock, &c., which in the ordinary batteries would require several hundred 
pairs of plates. "Hiere is no observatory attached to the college : indeed, considering 
the narrowness of the collegiate revcnuesi it could not be expected. 
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class through a very small portion of tlie course^ and whose consci- 
entious fears, as every line of liis evidence evinces, would not 
suffer him to state any thing positively which he had not wit- 
nessed with his own eyes. With regard to the extent of the 
lectures on algebra, which he had already commenced! his 
testimony is definitive enough. * They comprise tlfe four leading 
rules of algebra, as also involution, evolution, the^usc of die 
binomial theorem, the solution of simple and quadratic equs^tions 
and problems, the principles of proportions, variations, and 
progressions, and tlie nature ana use of logarithms. But 
beyond this all is hesitation ; because, beyonci this his personal 
knowledge as a professor extended not; and without that positive 
and personal knowledge, his scrupulous timidity would not suffer 
him to pronounce a decision. This part of the evidence, however, 
our ‘‘ impartial” author lias suppressed altogether. lie turns 
to the lectures on astronomy, the very last in uie course, which, 
the witness stated, he liad not taught as yet, nor would he till 
the close of the year and even tliis he takes care to misrepresent. 
He tells us, that ** the professor, in reply to a question from 
the commissioners, stated, that he should think very few w«uld 
be able to explain the principles on which an eclipse is calculated, 
because they are not fully explained to them; the year is at a 
close, at the time they are reading that part of •astronomy, and 
therefore the professor has not time to explain those principles 
fully.” But, in the same breath, almost in the same sentence, 
tlie professor adds, I find that some of the principles for calcu- 
lating an eclipse have been explained to the class,” This, how- 
ever, our impartial author omits. It forms no part of that 
‘‘ satisfactory** evidence of which be^is so much enamoured, — an 
evidence, namely, tliat forwards his own views, and panders to 
his own prejudices. 

There is an air of more than usual triumph in the tone, in 
which he advances the oft-repeated charge, that ** the professor 
of mathematics liad never read Euclid.** It is a charge which 
has been, and perhaps naturally, much over-rated. With 
the ignorant, who consider a kncfwleJge of mathematics, and an 
acquaintance with Euclid, as synonymous, it makes, no doubt, an 
imposing appearance ; but no man, who knows any thing of the 
matter, willCrgue, with tlie aptlior before us, that because a 
person “ has not read the sp^ book of Euclid,** he cannot be 
“ a proficient in the jibstruse department oS pure inatlieinatics.** 
In these countries Euclid lias l^n generally adopted as a school- 
book; and tliose, who are acquainted with no other, may hastily con- 
clude that a knowledge of hiselements is indispensable. In France, 
however, it is exactly the reverse. The use of tlie elements has 
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been generally discontinued ; and the most distinguished scholars 
at home coincide in this view. “ We should form a wrong estimate,” 
says Leslie,* “did we consider the elements of Euclid, with 
all its merits, as a finished production. That admirable work 
was feomposec^ when geometry was making its most rapid ad- 
vances, and new prospects were opening on every side. No 
wonder ihoL its struchive should now appear loose and defective^ 
“ Whatever may be said to the contrary,” says the writer of the 
article Euclid in the Encyclopaedia Britannica^ it is certain 
that they (the Elements of Euclid) are deficient in that order, 
which, causing the propositions as far as possible to arise out of 
one another, exhibits in full evidence the analogies which con- 
nect them, assists the memory, exiA prepares-the mind for the in- 
vestigation of truth ;”f and the Edinburgh Encydopaedia is 
“ disposed to regard more modern treatises of geometry as pos- 
sessing advantages unknown to Euclid ; conducting the learner 
with greater facility to the ulterior and more important objects 
of i^quiry^X The short, but coipj>rehensive course of mathe- 
matics taught at Maynooth, where these are the principal objects 
proposed in the study ^ follows the more concise and continuous 
method adopt<^ by the Spanish mathematician, Merito Bails, in 
this country, by Hutton and Leslie, and in France, by almost all 
the modern geometricians — ^by Le Caille, Lacroix, Saury, Bezout, 
Rivard, Mazeas, and, with more success than any other, by Le 
Gendre. Educated at Maynooth, it was most natural that the 
studies of the young professor, who, be it remembered, had not 
yet commenced his lectures on geometry — ^should, in the first in- 
stance, be directed to the treatises, which, in order and a^ange- 
ment, approached most closely to his own. All these circum- 
stances, however, are studiously kept out of view, for the purpose 
of adding importance, in the eyes of the ignorant, to a charge 
against tne professor, which is utterly at variance, not only with 
Ills well-known cliaracter, but also with that of several publica- 
tions which we have seen with ^is name, both upon these subjects 
and upon those of electricity ai}d galvanism. 

“ After four years passed in the classes described above, the students 
are transferred to the class of dimity, the most important in the course 
of education. 

“ In the class of divinity the students remain for ihm years, which 
completes the full course of instruction given in the college. There 
are three professors of divinity, and nine hours Ip the week are occupied 
in their lectures. The text blocks consist of ten volumes; five of dog- 

• Preface, page ]*v. 

t Pncyclop. Brk., Art Euclid. New edition, part 50, page 391. 

X Vol. ix. p. 222. 
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matte theology, compiled by Dr. Delahogue,* who had been for many 
years a professor at Maynooth, and five* of moral theology, written by 
iBailly, a French divine, and professor of theology at Dijon.” 

Of the theological course there ore two principal divisions — 
speculative and moral. In the first are discussed all the doctrinal 
questions controverted between •Catholics' and theii* opponents of 
every class, whether infidel or sectarian ; the nature (yid history 
of the dispute is explained, the argunfents for the Catholic 
opinion stated, and the objections methodically detailed and 
refuted. The second treats of the principles of action, con- 
science, the nature and obligation of laws, the decalogue, the 
nature and efficacy of the sacraments, and the dispositions with 
which they may be received with advantage, &c. 7'liis course i.? 
the longest, as well as the most important of the whole; •and, as 
no portion of the collegiate studies has been so violently attacked, 
it would be strange if our pamphleteer did not, at last, fling off 
his disguise, and join in the ignorant outcry. He docs not, 
indeed, go so far as to style it, with some of his contemporaries, a 
system of ^^mvage heailit^n^i nor does he seek, with otht^rs, 
to fix upon the college the opinions of the celebrated Dens, w|jose 
gy, so tar from being taught or recommended, was formally 
rejected, when proposed as a class-book, many years since. Uqt 
the moderation, which he usually affects, desertg him here, and 
he consequently manifests more of bigotry, and, we must add, 
less of good faith, than in any other portion of his pages. 

A necessary appendage of the practice of confession, and one 
which must stand or fall by the same arguments, is the obliga- 
tion by which every clergyman, who undertakes the duty, is 
bound to learn something of the mysteries of the human heart, 
that he may know the maladies to which it is subject, their 
causes, symptoms, preventives, arid remedies. It is too late for 
the surgeon or physician, when a case occurs in which decision 
is of the last Importance, to sit down and examine its nature, and 
the proper treatment to applied. He must have laid up before- 
hand the knowledge necessary fof every case which may present 
itself; and no one will say, that he sffould be deterred from this 
indispensable preparation, by the nature of the* subjects to which 
his attention must occasionally be directed. On the same prin- 
ciple, a smaH portion ot the treatises of theology — ^but a few 
pages, out of ten volumes whi(^ contain four or five thousand — 
is devoted to certain^explana^ons, which may become iiecessa^ 
in the discharge of the ordinary duties of the clergyman. It 

• These treatises have been reprinted in France, as uIho at Frankfurt, for the use 
of scniiiiarics. (App. p. 76.) They are in very general use in all the Catholic coUegtH 
ill Ameiica. 
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is scarcely possible to devise a system of discipline, better cal- 
culated, not merely to place a temporary restraint upon tlie 
passions, but to form permanent habits of solid virtue, tnan that 
which is ^rsued at Maynooth, even as it is represented by this 
writer.* ^le purifyinj^ seclusion of collegiate life, the absence 
of e^ery obiegt which could lead to evil, and the presence of all 
that can fill the lieart witli tlie love of ^ood; the recollection, 
which all fhe duties conspire to keep alive, of the obligations 
attached to the sacred ministry; the stated periods of self- 
examination, and die practice of the best of all devotions — the 
devotion of the heart, — all these tend, of their own nature, to 
produce impressions which can never be effaced — ^which must 
constitute, at once the liappiness, and tlie security of tlie cler^- 
niari — relieving the irksomeness of his own labours, and diffusing 
the blessings of Heaven witliin the sphere of his ministry. The 
very character, therefore, and obligations of the student, the 
sacred sense of duty from which alone it is pursued, and the veil 
which is thrown over the subject by the unknown language in 
whkh it is discussed, are a sufficient security against any danger, 
which might otlierwise be apprehended, from a study, whose sole 
object here is the preservation of virtue. It is' clear that its 
character is essentially altered, when the details are presented 
dirough the medium of a gross and revolting translation, or 
accompanied by a disgusting commentary. But it should be 
remembered, that many p^sages of the Old Testament, and, in 

? articular, the books of Deuteronomy and Leviticus, which the 
’rotestant practice places, without any disguise of language, in 
the hands of all, without distinction of age or character, are 
susceptible of, and have actually suffered^ similar perversion at 
the hands of the infidel and the blasphemer. We will not trust 
ourselv^fs to speak of the wretches, who have tasked their bad 
ingenuity, in order to present these things to the public in their 
most offensive form ; lor we are ashamed to apply to them the 
language which their infamous labours but too well justify. But 
is it not astonishing that such men should pretend to the cha- 
racter of guardians of mcwality ? Nay, that they should have 
found persons siifiple enough not to see through the sliallowness 
of their professions? 

The surest test of principle is experience. If the doctrines 
inculcated at Maynooth, and adopted by the Irish Catholic 
clergy, be really what interested slanderers would represent 
them ; if thqr be in any way subversive* of the principles of 
justice or morality, how, we would ask, does it happen, that, m 


• Pages 49, 50. 
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these very virtues, the morality of the Irish Catholics, to their 
worst enemies admit, is of so exalted an order ? How does it 
happen, that among the instances of injustice, which must occur 
in every community, we find examples of restitutioif, through 
the hands of this very clergy, so frequent and so considersible ? 
not confined by any of tlie relies vmich this silly writer mis- 
understands, or misrepresents, but embracing alike jence, and 
shillings, and pounds, and hundreds of pounds? Can the pfe- 
tendea immqral tendency of the Maynooth theology be borne 
out by a comparison of Irish female virtue, with that of Pro- 
testant England, where those principles are not sanctioned ?” 
We will not sully our pages by pointing to examples of profligacy 
in every class, from the pauper to the peer. We will not 
enumerate, for we cannot, the instances, or the causes, of divorce 
and separation. But we turn, with pride and thanksgiving, to 
the untarnished virtue of our own despised country — untarnislicd 
in private, as in public life — sacred from the calumnies of the 
worst slanderers of Catholic Ireland. When has the Catholic 
wife followed a married seducer from the side of her husband, 
and tliat Catholic husband manifested his delicate sense o^ the 
injury, by — marrying the wife of the unprincipled deetroyer (f 
hie honour ? Thank Heaven such things are not even namea^ 
among us — thank Heaven, we can apjpeal, as thj best defence of 
the principle and practice of confession, to the fact, with which 
all — Protestants and Catholics — are acquainted, and of which 
every circle of Catholic society will furnish examples, that among 
Catholic females, proverbially virtuous as they are, that female is 
the most virtuous, the most modest, and the most edifying, who 
approaches most frequently to the sacred tribunal of confession. 
This is not a character of our own making ; it is acknowledged 
by all ; it strikes every one, the stranger, no less than the native, 
the Protestant alike with the Catliolic. From a crowd of testi- 
monies widiin our reach, we select one from the well known 
observations on Ireland and its Economy^ by J. E. Bicheno, Esq., 
written at a period when, if ever, these principles must have 
produced their full eftect i^n %he ftiorals of tli^ people. The 
writer is a Protestant, and ihinks if necessary lo offer an apology 
“ if he has spoken in an excusatory tone of the Catholics.” 

*^The Catholic population of Ii^eland owe a debt of gratitude!! to the^ir 
pastors, which time can never etface- The inviolability of the marriage 
vowy the chastity of their femefeSy the affection between cliiJdren and 
parents, the charity of ?he poor to the still poorer, and generally the fulfil- 
ment of the social duties, are virtues for which the Irish are conspicuously 
eminent ; and I will not stay to calculate how much they have been the 
result of a peculiar economy, and how much we must abate from the 
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power of religioD. There can be no doubt, that, without the wholeeome 
controul of the Church, these virtues would have shrunk into a diminu^ 
tive compass, while the vices, to which the people are addicted, would 
have swollen to a fearful magnitude; and if the priests had been 
deprived of their influence, as some persons would advise, would have 

UTTERLY LAID^ WASTE THE COUNTRY.'** 

But it is time to give a specimen of the spirit in which these 
charges ar^ put forward 

In Dr. Delahogue's treatise on The Church, the second proposition, 
p. 1 T, is in thc^c words ; < schismatics, even though they err not in 
doctrine, by the mere fact of their schism, arc excluded from the 
Church, and are out of the pale of salvation By a variety of argu- 
ments Dr. Delahogue endeavours to establish this position, and to show 
that, wliatever may be said to the contrary, the schismatic, although he 
may not err in doctrine, is not a member of that one Church * out of 
which* (Catholics) believe tliat ‘no salvation can be hoped for.* He 
then proceeds to lay down his third proposition, p. 41, ‘the society of 
Protestants cannot clear itself fi*om the guilt of schism,’ thereby ex- 
eluding every individual Protestant from all hope of salvation ; Fou a 
soci^y, as aistinguished from the perfons composing it, is not capable 
of b^ng excluded from the hope of eternal salvation. One might have 
thought that there was bigotry enough in condemning all, who are not 
in communion with the Roman Catholic Church, to petition in a future 
st&te, but to this is added intolerance with respect to the present life. 
‘ The Church,' asiSerts the Maynooth professor, ‘ retains her jurisdiction 
over all apostates, heretics, and schistnatics, although they no longer 
appertain to her body, just as a military officer has a right of decreeing 
severer punishments against a soldier who deserts, even though his name 
may have been erased from the military roll.’ " 

The reader wUl smile at the silliness of the logic which is here 
put forward with so much confidence and ostentation. We will 
not, however, undertake to define what his feelings will be, 
when he has learned, that, of the two passa^ or propositions, 
which our moderate” and impartial” author has quoted with 
such a flourish, one actually container and the other expressly 
refers toj an explanation of thp nature of here^, which he did 
not think “ satisfactoiy” enou^ to be laid before his readers, 
because it completely destroys the precious argument which he 
was constructing.^: In pages S9 and 40, while explaining this 
identical second proposition^ Dr. Delahogue writes, — 


* Pages 193, 194. 

4 Did this writer ever read the 18th of the ^Lrticles of t^^e Church of England ? If 
so, why put these words in italics? 

% The writer proceeds : — “ One is naturally anxious to learn, what are those 
* severer punishments' to which we are exposed. The commissioners inquired into 
their nature from Dr. Slevin, who was prefect of the Duiiboyiie eatablishuicnt. lie 
assured tJiem that they were merely spiritual censures. But, after having already r.r- 
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It id a very different thing to say, that * out of the true Church 
there is no hope of salvation,’ and, that *all u^ill be damned urho, 
during life were not of the visible body (de corpore) of the Church 
for all theologians enumerate very many persons, who,* although 
attached externally to heretical or schismatical societies, belong to Ac 
soul of the true Church, who adhere to the heresy oiw schism, from 
invincible ignorance of its nature, and consequently will be saved^ unless 
other actual transgressions, unremitted by contrition or the Sacraments, 
interfere to prevent it. And even with regard to those, who have 
actually died 4n the profession of heresy or schism, and for whose 
attachment to it during life we can discover no excuse, as no one on 
earth can pronounce on their dispositions, so none can say that they are 
of the number of the reprobate. Their fate must be left to the judgment 
of God.” 

And yet we are gravely told that Dr. Delahogue ‘‘diccludes 
every individual Protestant from salvation 1” To make the total 
want of faitli still more apparent^ we need only direct attention 
to the words which immediately precede the second quotation, 
p. 404. “ Public heretics or^ schismatics, though they oe not of 

the body (or external society)* of the Church, may, if they lal^ur 
under invincible ignorance, belong to its soul (or the society of 
those who, in the sight of God, are true believers). Vide sitpra^ 
p. 40” — the very passage quoted above ! “Oh I ye sons of men«! 
now long will ye oe dml of heart ? how long will ye love vanity 
and seek after lies?” Will the Protestants of these countries 
never open their eyes to the designs of men, whose trade is 
deceit, and who, subsisting on their prejudices, stop at no means 
of keeping them alive, if it be but for a moment? 

The late declaimers against Popish intolerance have been 
repeatedly taxed with inconsistency^ in making a charge to which 
their own principles were expos^ We cannot refrain from 
opening, as we pass, some of the documents whose audiority every 
churchman must acknowlec^e, and placing by the side of “ the 
intolerant class-books of A&ynooth,” which this author makes 
(p. 84) a ground for the suspension of the parliamentary grant, 
a few specimens of the “ blessed/tolecation” of that Church, to 
the support of which so many hundred thousands of the public 
money are annually applied. To some the task may appear 
gratuitous. It may seem idle to search in books, for tlie cha- 

communicated schismatics, one remains at aloss to Recover any severer npiritual censure 
that the Church can devise.*^’ If he had not suppressed the very next answer, neither 
he, nor his reader, could hfre the smdlleat difficulty in discovering it. ^ “ All those 
who culpably separate from the Church incur that censure ; after their scparnlion 
they are considered to sin as often as. they knowingly and wilfully violate the laws, 
and to incur any spiritual penalty annexed to their transgressions/’ In this short 
passage, therefore, there are no less than three tangible misrepresentations of the 
class-books. 
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racter which is written in letters of blood upon every page of her 
history, — ^in the furious and unrelenting persecutions of the 
Catholics, and the more anomalous, if less persevering, oppres- 
sion of the Protestant dissenters. With the former every reader 
is familiar : the latter is indignantly proclaimed by the able and 
consistent author of the well-known Dissent from the Church of 
iinglnnd!^^ 

“ Have you never read, with a bleeding heart, the unrelenting 
rigours of your arclibishops Parker, Bancroft, Whitgift, Laud, under 
the first of* whom above a hundred, under the second above three 
hundred, pious and learned men, not only members but ministers of 
your Church, were silenced, suspended, admonished, deprived, many 
of them load(*d with grievous and heavy fines, and shut up in filthy 
gaols, where they slowly expired through penury and want ? . . . 

Have you never read, sir, what desolation Laud brought upon your 
fathers, whilst yet in your Church ? How many hundreds of them 
were sequestered, driven from their livings, excommunicate<l, perse- 
cuted in the High Commission Court, and forced to leave the kingdom 
for not punctually conforming to all ceremonies and rites ? • . . 

In Consequence of these unrighteous"*acts, were not vast tiumbers of 
piovLS clergymen, our forefathers, once the glory of your Church, with 
multitudes of tlnur people, laid in prisons amongst thieves and common 
malefactors, where they suffered the greatest hardships, indignities, 
a\)d oppressions their houses were cruelly rifled, their goods made a 
prey to hungry informers, and their families given up to beggary and 
want. An estimate was published of near eight thousand Protestant 
dissenters who had perished in prison, in the reign only of Charles II. 
By severe penalties, inflicted on them for assembling to worship God, 
they suffered in their trade and estates, in the compass of a few years, 
to the amount of at least two millions ; .and a list of sixty thousand 
persons was taken, who had suffered, on a religious account, betwixt 
tlte Restoration and tlie Revolutioii.'’* 

This is truly an ai>palling picture intolerance, and of the 
most cruel and anonicUous of all — Protestant intolerance. ‘‘Out 
of the same mouth proceedeth blessing and cursing^’ — the same 
principle proclaims the froedopi of conscience, and rewards its 
exercise with — death. And yeit, difRcult as it may be to recon- 
cile the fact with 4he late oiitciy against the intolerant principles 
of Catholicity, it is but too mithful a cemy of the spirit which 
breathes through all the constitutions of the Church of England 
— in her book of Homilies, in her Litur^ of the gunpowder 
treason, and of King Charles the Martyr, in her canons eccle- 
siastical, in her acts of convocation, and, more than all, in the 
barbarous penal code^ which her prelates were the first to 


Pages 85, 86, 87, Second Letter. 
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sanction, and the last to repeal. The nerves of our sensitive 
pamphleteer quake with apprehension of die time when the spirit 
of Catholicity in Ireland snail be supported by the arm of the 
civil authorities. What would he say if tlie “ Maynooth pro- 
fessor” proclaimed to his pupils, that it was not only the right, 
but actually the duty, of the Gc^Iy magistrate, to e^ter theHcon- 
venticle of* Protestantism, to t^r down the reading desk and 
pulpit, to overturn the Communion table, deface aiuk dismantle 
the entire building ? And what wUl he say, when he finds that 
the homilies,* of which every clergyman, when he subscribes to 
the 35th article, declares, that they contain a gcdlvand wholesome 
doctrine^ and necessary for tho^ times,” actually assign to tlie 
righteous magistrate the du^, as they attribute to him the power, > 
of tearing down the images in the Catholic churches, defacing the 
paintings and statues of our Redeemer and his ajiostfes, and 
controlling, by the sword of the flesh, the free exercise of the 
first principle of Protestantism ? When he finds that the same, 
or a similar authority and obligation, afe attributed to the 
churchwardens, by the 97tlt« canon ecclesiastical? When^he 
finds — far from tnis code remaining a dead letter — a Godly 
archbishop taking the place of the Godly Magistrate,*}* quitting 
his province, the public service of the Church, on a solemn 
festival, heading a file of musketeers, leading them on furiously 
to demolish a chapel, apprehend a few priests} and terrify a 
number of liarmless people in the midst of their devotions;” 
looking on and encouraging the literal fulfilment of the precept 
enforced in the homily — while the soldiers f ‘‘ seized the priest 
in his vestments at the altar took away the crucifixes 

and paraments of the altar, hewed down the image of St. Francis, 
and delivered the priests and friars into the hands of the 
suivants.§” This is toleration with a witness ! But this is a 
subject which might easily make us forget the narrowness of our 
limits. We shall submit, therefore, without any commentary, a 
few passages, which display but too clearly tlie spirit of the 
Church of England. ^ 

By the act of uniformity it is euact^, among other penalties, 
that if any shall declare, or speak any thing m derogation, or 
depraving, of the book of Common Prayer, or any thing therein 
contained, or any part thereof he shall, for the first offence^ suffer 
imprisonment for one whole yaar, without bail or main-prize; 
and for the second, imprisonment during life.” 

■ — • ■■■ • 

• Pages 197 and 270. London, 1825. “ Homily against Peril of Idolatry.*' 

f See ** Narrative of Hammoa L'Hstrange,’* quoted by Currie, vol. i. p. 1J5, and 
by Taaffe, vol. ii. p. 319. 

t Plowden, vol. i. p. 116. . $ Taafie, vol. ii. p. 319. 
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The thii'd canon, in reference to the same book of Common 
Prayer, enacts, — “ If any person shall preach, or by other o^en 
words declare, or speak, anything in the derogation, or despising 
of the said book, or any thing tferein contained, lei him be ex- 
commttnlcaiedy and not restored, until he repent, and publickly 
revftke his error.” The fourth, by a similar denunciation, cuts 
short all freeilom of ^rimte jud!gmenU with regard to the book 
of the ordering of bishops, priests, and deacons and the fifth, 
with one sweeping sentence, consistent, because undistinguish- 
ing, suffers not one, who is not a member of the Church of Eng- 
land, to breathe within the realm, without incurring all the 
pmaliies implied'^ in the sentence of excommunication,— privar 
, tion of the society of Christians, utter civil disability, ana even 
liability, on the representation of the bishop, to imprisonment in the 
common jail, until the error shall have been publicly retracted. 
“ If any shall affirm, or maintain, that there are, within this realm, 
othef* meetings, assemblies, and congregations, than such as, by the 
laws of this land, are held and allow^, which may challenge to 
themselves the name of tbue an]> lawful churches, let him 
BE EXCOMMUNICATED, and not restored until he repent, and 
publicly revoke his error.^* And yet, severe as are the penalties 
here cmnexed to the crime of non-conformity, they are trifling in 
comparison of those attached to the profession of the Catholic 
Priest Lord ^Mansfield upon the Bench declared, that, by the 
law of tlie realm, it was treason for a priest to breathe 
WITHI xN the land. 

After a display of intolerance so unequivocal and undisguised, 
we can hardly wonder that, by the 62 d canon, “ the cnurch- 
wardeiiB, or questmen, or assistants, if they do, or shall know 

any man within the parish, or elsewhere, that is a defender of 

Popish ot erroneous doctrines,’* are ordered to detect and 
represent the same to the bishop of the diocese, or ordinary of 
the place, to be censured and punished/ f 

One instance more, and wi* have done with the Church of 
England. The reader will be sorry to find the distinguished 
name of Usher foremost jii t^e disgraceful proceeding. — The 
Bishops assembled in the house of tlie Primate^” says Leland, 

to tear their testimony against tlie ungodly concessions to 
Popery meditated by the state. In the fervour of tlieir zeal, 
these prelates unanimously subscribed a protestation, entitled, 


• % 

• See the penalties, as detailed by Blackstose, book cb. vii, { 1. 
t See the ** Constitutions and Canons EcclesiaBtical, treated upon by the Arch, 
bishops and Bishops, and the rest of the Clergy of Ireland, and agreed upon in 
their synod, holden at Dublin, a.d. 1634/' 
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The judgment of the Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland, con- 
cerning toleration of reUgion!^ In this they say : — 

“ The religion of the Papists is superstitious and idola^us ; their 
faith and doctrine erroneous and heretical ; their church, irj respect of 
both, apostatical. To give them, therefore, a toleration, or 

TO CONSENT THAT THEY MAY FREELY EXERCISE TH^IR RELIGION, 
AND PROFESSE THEIR FAITH AND DOCTRINE, IS A GRIEVOUS 

SINNE It is to make ourselves accessory to their superstitions, 

idolatries, heresies, and, in one word, all tlie abon^inations of Popery. 
.... And, as it is a great slnne^ so also a matter of most dangerous 
consequence. The consideration thereof we commend to the wise and 
judicious, beseeching the zealous God of truth, to tnake them who are 
IN AUTHORITY, zcalous of God*s glory, and the advancement of tru(^ 
religion, zealous, resolute, and courageous, against all Popery, super*' 
stUion, and idolatry.*" Signed, November 26th, 1626, by t|ie Arch- 
bishops of Armagh and Cashel, and nine Bishops, representing in all 
seventeen sees.” 

"This is a document which sets all commentary at defiance. 
We shall merely mention, diat the unOodly concession to 
the Papists meditated by the**State,’’ was, sim{)ly, the adoption 
of their humble offer, to support, for the service of the Stote, 
five thousand foot and five hundred horse, on condition of their 
being allowed to exercise their religion without molestation // ^ 

The Presbyterian Churches are no less liable to these charges. 
The ever-memorable League and Covenant— agreed upon,” 
as the title states, by the Parliamentary Commissioners and 
Divines, both of the Churches of England and Scotland, ap- 
proved by the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, and 
by both Houses of Parliament and Assembly of Divines in Eng- 
land, 1643,” and on several subsequent occasions, — contains a 
distinct pl^ge, to which all subscrihed^ and ^ with their right 
hand lifted up to the Most High God, did swear, that they 
should, without respect of persons, endeavour the extirpation 
of Popery, Prelacy, superstition^ heresy^ schism, profaneness, 
and wliatsoever should be found contrary to sound doctrine and 
the power of godliness.”* Accovdingly, in 1648, an act was 
passed, ordaining, that all persons 7naintaining,or defending, 
by writing or otherwise, certain heresies hefem enumerated, 
shall, upon complaint, or proof, by the oaths of two witnesses 
before two justices of the peace, or confession of the party, be 
committed to prison, without bail or mainprize, until the next 
gaol delivery ; and if the indictment be found, and the party 
refuse to abjure his sdid error, *and his defence and maintenance 
of the same, he shall suffer the pains of death, as in felony, with- 


Covenant, sect. 2. 
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out benefit of clergy ; and if he recant or abjure, he shall 
remain in j^rison until he find sureties, that he will not maintain 
the same errors or heresies any more ; but if he relapse, and is 
arrested a second time, he sliall suffer death, as before.”f 

In the Larger Catechism agreed upon by the assembly of 
divides at W^pstminster,” mnong the sins forbidden by the 
SECOND Commandment, is enumerated, “ tlie toleration of a 
false religion;” — and in the well-known confession of West- 
minster, which received the same solemn sanction, the same 
persecuting doctrines are laid down witli still greater precision. 
In the twentieth chapter, which, rather singularly, is headed, — 

On Christian Liberty and Liberty of Comcience^’* {sect. 4th) 
*it is ordained, tliat, for the publishing of such opiniom^ or main- 
taining such practices, as are contrary to the light of nature, or 
the pure principles of Christianity, whether concerning faith, 
WORSHIP, or convermtion^ and to the power of Godliness, they 
may be lawfully brought to account^ and proceeded against by 
THE CIVIL Magistrate, and the censures of the Church.” 

Chapter 23, sect 3 — ‘‘ The civil Magistrate may not assert to 
himseli the administration of the Word and Sacraments, or the 
pottrer of the keys of the kingdom of Heaven ; yet he hath author 
rity^ and it is his duty, to take order, that unity and peace be 
preserved in the Church; and diat the t’uth of God be kept 
pure and entire, that all blasphemies and heresies be stippressedy 
all corruptions and abuses in worship and discipline prevented 
or reformed, and all the ordinances of God duly settled, adminis- 
tered, and observed.”^ 

Such are a few passages, selected, we must say, without 
much research, from the authentic instruments of the two 
National Established Churches, — ^taken, as the reader is aware, 
not from the pages of an obscure writer, possessing no weight be- 
yond that whicn his arguments carry with them, nor from the 
notes of an unapproved and almost unknown Bible, but from 
documents, which the English and Scottish Clergy are obliged at 
their ordination to profess, an^ whose authority is the authority of 
the Church which they r^present§ In parting from this sub- 

+ Neal's History of the Puritans, vol. iii. Anno 1648. 

j The words themselves will appear sufficiently explicit, bat the passages of Scrip- 
ture adduced in confirmation, would warrant the most fiirions extreme of persecution. 
See Confession, &c. with the Scripture Proofs at large." EdOnburgh, 1781. We 
have before us copious extracts, of the most unequivocal character, from ** A Com- 
pendium of the Laws of the Church of Scotjjand but we can only refer the reader, 
who is curious in ** specimens" of intolerance, to its pSges poarifn, but specially p. 
188, ei $eq, 

§ The contrast here pointed at has not been fully appreciated. I. The works whose 
intolerance is imputed to Catholics, are the productions of private individuals, with- 
out weight or authority — those firom which wc quote are the authoritative instruments 
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ject, we would exhort the modern apostles of intolerance to 
pause, for a while, in their crusade of fanaticism, and study these 
dicta prior to them invaluable for their present purposes. 
But their lives and conduct have already manifested so^ thorough 
an acquaintance with their spirit, tliat w^c feel the charge would 
be worse than supei*fluous.* • 

We have devoted so much ^ce to this very Comprehensive 
topic, tliat we must confine ourselves to a mere transcript of the 
account of tlie remaining classes : — 

t^NteChurcltesto which they belong. II. No Catholic Bubacribes, or iu any way acknovr- 
Itdges, the authority in tbo tint case, — in the second, every clergyman is obliged to make 
u Solemn and wieguivocal declaration. III. The former are in the Latin language, and 
only in the hands of educated men, capable of forming a judgment with regard to the 
arguments, — the latter are in plain Englidt^ and in the hands of all, old andyonng—^ 
edmated and unedueated. IV. The former liave received no sanction, — or. (ifrantiug 
the full demand of tliose who are moat violent) at least, these principles nave hern 
a thousand times disclaimed,— the latter possess all the public authority which the 
most solemn sanction, in the Jirst instance, and the solemn and continued declarations of 
individual clergymen ever since, can communicate. 

The last few weeks have brought to light a new bugbear, destined to put fear and 
detestation of Popery into the hearts of the Protestants of Britain, and money into the 
pockets of the knaves who practise oipfheir credulity. Long since, the public was 
assured, that Dens' was a class-book at Maynooth. This did not tell — the very 
nuthors of the falsehood have abandoned it in despair. A new ground has boon tlken. 
Bcllormine is now the text-book — a very convenient one, no doubt, and well adapled 
(being in four or five folio volumes) to bo carried about in the pocket as a book of 
reference. But what is tliy ground ? A letter of the President, in which he incfi- 
tions, tliat the students do not confine themselves to the ft’eatises, (liailly ami 
Delahogue) but, in the library, read the works referred to, Tournell)r, Bossuct, Bcllar- 
mine, Ac." Truly this is a most satisfactory proof 1 On this principle, a long list of 
Protestant teTt^btmks of Maynooth might be made out. Many of the dUtingiiished 
Protcst/iJit divines arc referred to in the treatises,*’ (as Bull, Abbadis, T. 3, p. 11, 
]{>, 77, &c.) and Dr. Sleviii (p. ISfi) states, ** that the students are encouraged to 
read Protestant controversialists along with the refutations." We shall soon, there- 
fore, hear, that the works of Tillotsoii, Jeremy Taylor, and Bramhall, are text-books 
of Maynooth, and the Catholics of Ireland will be held responsible for the intolerance 
of the* homilies and canons of the Church of Ehgland, the '* Covenant,’* and " Con- 
fession of Westminster," or the persecuting doctrines (of a far deeper dye than those 
of Dens or Bellarmine, for they are written in the blood of Servetus) of Calvin ond 
Brza. The students read in Bellarmine the subjects ” to which they are referred." 
We defy the entire hypocritical and fanatical phalanx to point out a single reference to 
any one of these passages. 

Let Mr. M'Ghee look to his own principlei. Let him denounce the books of homi- 
lies, of common prayer, and the acts of coifvocaVion. Let him commence a crusade 
against the Covenant, and the Confession of Westminster. JLet him denounce the 
memory of those who compiled, and the fiWifp intolerance gf those who subscribe, them. 
Let him emancipate — not himself, for his chuns are of gold, too precious to be flung 
aside— but his deluded hearers. Let him ** lead*' His own victims into the light, 
and life, and liberty of the Gospel, /fhf do this, we shall perhaps believe that he is 
a sincere hater of intolerance. 

• His Lordship of Exeter will he able to BimUh those, who arc anxious to pursue 
the study, with the newest^and most approved editions of all the old apologists of 
intolerance ; as also a most important pnociple,— the credit of originating which is 
due to his Lordship himself, — that men are accountable, and tnay be punished, not only 
for their own opinions, but also for those of their wives or families. — See the account of 
the Ikte proceedings at St. Ives. 

VOL. II. — NO. III. 
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The divinity class receives two lectures weekly, of an hour each, 
from the Professor of Sacred Scripture. A chapter of the New Testa- 
ment (or more than on<' if necessary) is marked out, and the students 
are obliged to be prepared to analyze and explain it. The dass-book, 
used for this purpose, is the Commentary of Menochius, 3 vols. ito.,*!’ 
which the students are obliged to procure at their own expense. On 
one bay in the^week, the Professor /imploys an extra half hour in liear- 
ing the students comment on the Gospels, or Epistles appointed for tlu* 
following Sunday ; and tbe senior members of the class, in succession, 
are called upon to. preach a sermon on Sundays and holidays. I'he 
students are also farther exorcised, by means of public disputation^ once 
in a month. A chapter in the Bible is selected, and they are called 
upon to argue on it, one against anothtT. At the end of the year, a 
j)ublic examination is held, when, during three days, all are examined, 
to ascertain the proficiency which they have made. There is also a 
Hebrew, class, formed out of the divinity students, and instruction given 
to them on one day in the week. All arc at liberty to attimd ; but 
only a few find time, from their other studies, for the actpiisition of a 
knowledge of Hebrew. J Many of the students from Connaught and 
Munster, and some from the other provinces, atteiul the Professor of 
Iris^i from five till six o'clock in the evening, during the second year of 
their course.” — pp. 45-6. 

Tlie higliest class is that of the Dunbojiie stiidoats, regularly 
tw’enty in number, who — 

“ After completing the usual course, and exhibiting more than or- 
dinary talent, remain for three years additional, in order to qualify 
themselves better for the duties of parish priests, and masters of con- 
ference, or to be professors in the College. The Dunboyne students 
receive £30 a-year each, besides their commons. They are allowed 
more liberty than the other students ; are distinguished by a particular 
dress, and dine at a separate table. They are under the instruction of 
a professor, who is called the Prefect of the De.iiboyne Establishment. 
They attend four lectures in the week, two in Ifivinity, onci in Churcli 
History, or Canon Law', and one in Hebrew ” 

We must content ourselves with a very brief notice of the third 
|>art of the pamphlet^ which^ although the longest — extending to 
forty 8vo. pages — is, beyond cqmjyarison, the weakest of the whole. 

r ■ -J — — 

f No student, hovfcver, coniines his reading to this Commentator. All have re- 
course, in difiicult passages, to the more comprehensive works of A’Lapidc, Estius, 
MaldonatUH, Junsenius, or Calmet. They receive lectures also on the general questions 
connected with the study of the Scripture, its inspiration, canon, language, various 
senses, versions, &c. In all they are interfi>gatcdat the general examination. 

t The number, we believe, varies from twenty-five to about forty. We learn from 
a clergyman, who was a member of the classy few years #ince, tliat, during his second 
year, the students read tbe prophecies of Zacliurias and Malachi, the Lamentations 
of .Teremias, about thirty Psalms, and those portions of Daniel whicli are written iu 
Chaldee. They also received instructions in the grammars of the Syiiac and Chaldee 
languages. 
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Assuming as a fact, that a great change has taken place in 
the political character of the priests within the last forty years,” 
the writer proceeds to shew, by the testimony of ttieir own 
leaders and friends,” that this change is to be attributed to the 
influence of Maynooth education. Accordingly, afcr advaniyng 
a few authorities, among whom (the leaders and fiends of tlie 
Catholics) a renegade Irish Catholic, and an iUiberal Scotch 
tourist, hold a very conspicuous place, he aiVives, by generalizing 
facts, and repeating some of the statements already refuted, at 
the sweeping and logical conclusion, that, “ wliatever it may be 
thought best to do with that seminary in future, it is plainly the 
duty of Parliament to suspend its usual grant”! He advances 
no argument from the constitution of the College: but he takes care 
to suppress the reasons lo the contrary^ derived from the ivstric- 
tions of C \)llegiate discipline. It is impossible that the political cha- 
j'acier of the clergy should be affected by their education at May- 
no«>lh, unless, perhaps, on the principle of reaction. ‘‘ There is 
a law prohibiting the introduction of newspapers,” — the severest 
penalties are annexed to the r^&diiig or introduction of tliem.^’^ 
The same law regards all periodicals of a political tendency, hlo 
polili(*al discussions are permitted, no manifestation of political 
feeling is sanctioned among the students; and, in every move-, 
ment of a ])olitical character, the College, as a public body, has 
been apathetic in the extreme. And yet this ingenious writer 
traces all “ to tlie influence of Maynooth education” ! 

Every one knows, who knows any thing of Ireland, that it is 
vain to look here fijr the causes of the change — if change it can 
be called — of wliich this writer, and his croaking confederates 
complain so loudly. The man who confines himself to his study, 
and searches lor it among the pamplUets of Tory parsons, or the 
iliaries of bigoted tourists, will infallibly be disappointed in his 
searcli. I.et him go abroad among the people, ancl view the face 
of the country . Let liim, if his feelings are equal to the task, 
contemplate its manifold misery. Let him turn from the deserted 
and decaying village, to the nioulde^ng ruins of the once comfort- 
able fariu-liouse, and enquire the little story of bei* misery from 
the squalid and mendicant mother, as she seeks, by some tempo- 
rary expedient, to still tkt* querulous hunger of her famishing 
orphans. He will hear every w^ere — for, alas ! there is no lack 
of opportunity for enquiry — some tale of local tyranny, some sacri- 
fice of honest industry referable only to the conscientious exer- 
cise of constitutional right, to the non-residence of the absentee 
landlord, or to the still more wasting presence of tlie grinding 
agent, or the heartless tithe owner, lie will find, that ‘‘ the 
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causes lie much deeper than religious dissension that ‘‘ they 
involve the subsistence of the people and tliat “ the want of 
sympathy between the higher andf lower classes ; the unequal 
administration of law ; the Vestry acts ; the trading spirit of 
laivllords; redundant tenantiy, and the consequent friglitful 
competition •for land; the intolerable rents; the modes of letting; 
non-residence, and middle-men, — are some of the evils which 
afflict Ireland.**^ And when he has found, by personal examin- 
ation, that this state of things is not bounded by the limits of 
parishes, or counties, or provinces, let him reflect whether it is 
wonderful that men, who have minds to estimate, and hearts to 
feel, this misery, with which they are in necessary and habitual 
contact, should have been forced into a participation of the effort 
which sought its alleviation. We conceive it impossible that it 
should be otherwise. And if, in some isolated insUinces, impru- 
dent zeal, under the influence of strong temporary excitement, 
may have outstepped tlie limits of strict ecclesiastical decorum, it 
must be acknowledged, on the other hand, that the interference 
of the clergy has invariably exeVtcd a salutary influence on the 
undisciplined minds of the people, procuring the silent and harm- 
less evaporation of wild passions, wrought up to a pitch of almost 
• pardonable frenzy, whicli must otherwise, by their rude explo- 
sion, liave coavulsed the surface of society, or, by their slow and 
unseen working, undermined its very foundations. Familiar with 
all the peculiarities of this people, knowing all the avenues through 
which their hearts may he reached, and all the motives by which 
their judgment may be satisfied, their passions hushed into silence, 
their feelings excited to hop^ and tlieir pride subdued in appre- 
hension, — in a word, acquainted with all the nameless, but ex- 
haustless machineiy, by which the energies of a people so sensi- 
tive may be directed to good, and turned away from evil, — the 
Catholic clergy possess over them a control, winch is the result at 
once of reverence and love, and which no other possible combina- 
tion of characters could pi\>duce. ‘‘ It is true,” says a Protestant 
writer, whose language^ declares him no blind apologist, that 
much inconvenience is experienced from the political character of 
the priests ; but let the most thoughtless person reflect, tor a 
moment, on the consequences which must result from any con- 
siderable diminution of their authority they are the best 

check which eocisis to moderate the wild career of ignorance and 
passian***f • • 

• Bicheno's Ireland, p. 197. 

f Ibid, 195. *' I have always felt myself, that, if tlie influence which the Catholic 
priests have over the peasantry were removed, a very useful check would be lost.* 
(Colonel W. Curry’s Evidence, Sd Rep'^rt on State of Ireland, p.299.) Tlie last month 

has added another to the countless examples of this truth. 
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We have already far exceeded the limits originally proposed 
for tliis article. But so much time has been given to the com- 
fortless duty of answering obiections^ and refuting charges, that 
w'e cannot deny ourselves the liberty of saying a f^w words 
“ proprio motu/* and upon our own audiority. 

These pages have been written with the well-known letter o(£d- 
niund Burke* before us, andweknow no more satisfactory apologist 
of the studies and discipline of Maynooth., Opinion, with regard 
to its usefulness, will, of course, vary with pcjitical or religious 
feeling, but there are some observations which will strike eveiy 
mind, no matter what the colour of its creed or politics. 'J'he 
general system of instruction seems admirably calculated to secure 
proficiency. Not content with mere mechanical attendance at the . 
lectures, or the precarious plan of voluntary preparation for the 

r ieriodical examinations, it provides that each student ^all be 
iahle to examination, at the daily lectures, the matter of which 
the Professor has previously explained. Not satisfied w ith testing 
the proficiency ot the students of Tlieology by a shallow cate- 
chetical examination, in Scrint^re or Divinity, or a siiperfi^al 
acquaintance with “ Paley’s Evidences,” or a certifiesate of mere 
attendance, during a single tenn of twenty or thirty lectures, the 
statutes arrange that the Theological and l^riptural studies, wliicli 
proceed passu,” shall continue under the plan of instruction 
and examination already explained, during three successive years, 
the last of the course. 71ie arguments of Catholic doctrine are 
detailed, the objections fully and fiiirly discussed. Each student 
is not only at liberty, but is even encouraged, to proriose any 
difficulty wdiich may occur to his mind; it is a point of duty with 
the Professor to explain it to his perfect satisfaction \ It has 
been a favourite charge, tha^ in exanyning controverted questions, 
the students are confined to what is called the Distorted View” 
of their owm treatise, kept in utter ignorance of the arguments of 
the adversary, and shut out from all means of ascertaining the real 
grounds of the dispute. Nothing can be more unfounded. 
The Librarian, Dr. Slevin, (p, 186), states that they have a 
large collection of Protestant authors, ,on all religious subjects, 
ana on controversy in particular; that the stwdtots have free 
access to them; that they are never prohibited from reading them, 
but, on the contrary, arc encouraged to read them along with 
the refutations'^ But, in tnith, it is impossible not to be struck 
by the contrast between Catholic and Protestant polemical w^orks, 

• Vol. 6, pp. 280, ct aeq. We can only refer to it. He seems to have antici- 
pated most of the objections which are now made to the system, 
t Append, p. ISO.*— Dr. Slevin's Examination. 
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in this particular. In the former, the larger portion of the 
treatise is invariably devoted to the objections of adversaries ; 
in the latter, these objections are either suppressed altogether, or, 
more comnionly, unfairly represented. 

It appears from a comparison of tlie number of students, who 
leale the CcjJlege at the expiratjon of each year, wdth the annual 
deficit of clergy throughout the kingdom, that the College is not 
by any means adequate to supply trie exigencies of the mission. 
Hence, there lias-always been an anxiety to increase the number 
of students, and, consequently, to extend the accommodations 
which the building affords. With the single exception of the 
Duke of Bedford’s administration, no encouragement has bi-en 
held out to enable the trustees to carry into effect this very just 
and reasonable design. The surplus funds, which “ the occa- 
sional cheapness of provisions,” or unceasing economy in the 
management of the Collegiate revenues, plained in the liands oi‘ 
the Bursar, supplied the only means for its accomplishment. Tlu* 
consequence is obvious. From a well-meant, and perhaps ne- 
cefisary, but certainly unfortunate, economy, many tilings have 
found their way into the system, injurious to the real interest, 
n<y less than to the respectability, of the Establishnujiil. Instead 
of improving, or perfecting what had been already done, the 
'sole oi^ct seems to have been to enlarge and extend the build- 
ing. Thus, thte general appearance of the house, although iree, 
perhaps, from any substantial defect, is tasteless and iniMegant : 
while tlie library, though very well provided in ecclesiastical 
works, is not as well supplied with modern books of literature 
and science, as might be desired in such an Institution. Thus the 
students are, to a great extent, debarred from the means ot’ con- 
sulting the modern w^orks, in the severe] departments of their 
study; and a tax is imposed upon the IVotessors, to meet which 
their paltry salaries are altogether iiiadecjuate. Under any cir- 
cumstances, indeed, they art? ^iiite out of proportion with the 
importance and responsibility of the offices whicli they hold.^ 


^ 

* The following^ a^e the salaries ot the Superiors and Professors of Maynooth 
College ; — 

President, - . £326 

Vice-President, • 150 

Prefect of Dunboync £stablisbm|nt and Librarian, 140 

Senior Dean, Bursar, Professors of Theology, Professor of 
Scripture, each - - 122 

Junior Dean and remaining Profcsl^ors, each ^ 112 

Thus the revenue of one Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, is nineteen or 
twenty iitues as ffreat that of the Divinity Professors at Maynooth, and exteeda in 
amount the united salaries of ali the Professorsy of Divinity, Philosophy, and Lan- 
guages! 
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There is another, liowever, and a more substantial evil, which, 
thongli it cannot be charged upon the institjitioh, yet tends, 
more than all the rest, to imralyze its energies ; we mean the 
imperfect system of education, in reference to jpneral subjects, 
jntrmted in the public schools in many parts of Ireland. ^This 
is a defect, which the profi.'ssienal education may remedy, but 
cannot absolutely remove, and which must be a great obstsicle to 
the full develo|K>ment of tlie system. Thfe leading featiire of the 
plan of national education, proposed by the’ Catholics, on the 
passing of the reliet-bill in 179.3, was, the establishment of a 
graminar school in each diocese, for the purposes of prepara- 
torv education. The plan was suspended by the Govern- 
ment measure for the foundation of a Catholic College : but,' 
although part of the provisions were realized in the establishment 
of ojie' general Seminary, the equally, if not more, imjiortant mrc 
of early education was kill left to the precarious resources of an 
impoverishofl people. The motive of the Government measure, 
even at the time, was a matter of dispute. Wliile some were con- 
tent to acknowledge with ^alttude me bounty, which, poor Ss it 
was, was scarcely exiiectetV; others, and, in fact, the greater num- 
ber, regarded it, as the cold concession of policy, rattier than the 
free gift of benevolence ; and certainly, long experience h^ since 
proved, that it was neither sufficiently extended jp its application, 
nor sufficiently comprehensive in its plan, to meet the object for 
which it was professedly intended. To develope fully all its ad- 
vantages, by preparing all the students to profit equally by the 
extensive course of Philosophy and Divinity, which it comprises, the 
plan should have embraced, a.s did that which it superseded, the 
establishment of Diocesan Schools, .wherein all the necessary pre- 
paratory studies might have lieen gone through. Sensible, indeed, 
of this fact, and seeking, as far us their limited resources would 
permit, to snpfily the deficiency, many of the Catholic Bishops have 
established ejeiilentary schools in their dioceses. But, without look- 
ing to the injustice oi leaving to the unaided exertions of private 
individuals, already sufficiently blirdeuied, a matter of such diffi- 
culty as the early instruction of so large a community, it is obvious,^ 
that, in tlie present struggling and imnoverished condition of 
Ireland, Catholic education, upon such a footing, must necessarily 
be precarious. We cannot leave the subject, tlierefore, without 
sayWg, that it is a matter wliich demands immediate and de- 
cided interference, ^t is an, injustice to which the eyes of the 
people are already opened ; aird which is thrown out into stron^r 
and more striking relief, by the exposure, becoming every day 
more public, of tlie enormous revenues devoted to the supjrort 
of Protestantism. We cannot believe, tliat an enlightened public 
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will longer sanction the anomalous state of things, in which, as 
we have shown, seven millions of the Irish people receive 

FOR THE EDUCATION OF THEIR ClEROY, AND THE SUPPORT OF 
THEIR RELIGION, JUST THE ONE-HUNDRED-AND-EIGHTH PART 
OF THE SUM APPROPRIATED TO THE RELIGIOUS USES OF THE 
REMAINING MILLION. 

In the detailr. which we have given, tlie reader will find, we 
are sure, sufficient grounds to justify him in “ reconsidering the 
case of Ma 3 mooth College,” and forming, we doubt not, a de- 
cision, very different from that to w'hich the insidious writer before 
us would lead him. If the Institution were still untried, if it were 
unable to refer to facts, in confirmation of the principles on 
•which its defence is grounded, the enemies of religion might 
hope to.crush it, by filling the public mind with preiudice, and 
withdrawing all opportunity for the display of its real character. 
But “ the trial of forty years” gives the lie to their impotent 
calumnies; and experience, the surest test of merit, has established, 
in the hearts and affections of the people, a character which is 
beyond their power. A Hierarchy, above the reach of slander, 
a learned, zealous and devoted Clergy, who, in joy and in sorrow, 
in good and evil repute, have stood by the side of their people, 
ministering to their wants, and solacing their miseries, while they 
preserved their^ faith from corruption, and “ guided their souls 
unto justice” — these are living monuments of the public services 
of Maynooth College — undeniable testimonies to its capacity 
for good. These are its surest foundations — the well-tried virtue 
of the Clergy it has produced, the enduring and affectionate 
reverence of the people to whom their lives are devoted. He, 
wiio would assail its good name with any prospect of ultimate 
success, must turn his thoughts to an indispensable preliminary 
step — he must annihilate the one, or revolutionize the other. 


Art. VII. — lleitrlige zut Kirchengeachichte des neunzehnteti 
Jahrhimderts in Deutschland* Materials for the JEcclesia^sti- 
cal History of Germany in the Nineteenth Century* 8vo. 
Augsburg. 1835. • 

TT is high time to call the attentjon of th^ world to the' system 
of slow and silent persecution which has been long wasting 
the strength, and exhausting the patience, of our coiitinentd 
brethren, the subjects of Protestant princes. It is a solemn 
duty of those, who have tlie means, to expose to the just indig- 
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nation of our countiy the artful and heartless plan, which prevails 
in several states, and particularly in Prussia, of making the most 
sacred rights of Catholics, whether based upon natural or con- 
stitutional law, matter either of police regulation, or of tinnoying 
domiciliary legislation; and this for the avowed puri)ose of 
undermining their religion. We have used two epithets con- 
fessedly severe^ but w^e retract, nay we modify, them not. That 
this system of persecution is heartless^ that it is unfeeling to the 
last degree, will be readily acknowledged by tfll, who are aware 
of its form and character. For if the constant, the unwearied, 
the nnrelaxing enmity of a legal adversary, who pursues his 
victim in malice through one tribunal after another, deserve that 
appellation ; if the untiring spy who ti*acks an unwary being by 
(lay and by night, at home and abroad, to entangle him .within 
the meshes of the law, unmoved by pity, uncfiecked by re- 
sistance — if such a one can be callea heartless in his conduct, 
then have we not adopted too strong an epithet to characterize 
the system which we are about to describe. And as to its being 
most artfnU it is so to such M extent as to deceive, if possiWe, 
‘‘ even the elect.” Von Ilaunier himself, with all his sagacity 
and information, appears to believe that the utmost impartiality 
is observed by the Prussian government in its dealings with 
Catholics. Nay, he repeats one of his own replies to a person 
that condemned the conduct of Prussia towards her Catholic 
subjects ; and assures us that it was distinguished only by justice, 
charity, confidence, and a scnipulous equality in the treatment 
of them and of the Protestants.”* 

The reader will shortly see some amiable specimens of tliis 
impartiality, charity and justice. If,^ however, the professor of 
history in Berlin could hie thus deceived, what wonder, that in 
England, Prussia should have been often pointed out, in our 
periodical works, as a fair model for imitation in the practical 
application of tolerant principles ? And yet, God forbid that it 
should ever be adopted, even in poor Ireland ! Better the lithe- 
proctor than the spy; more tolei|ible the open assaults of an 
adverse religion, than the smothering protection of a hostile 
government. 

If hitherto the covert and scattered workings of the system 
have enabled it to escape the notice of tlie public, the little work 
before us has left it no chance’ of lying any longer concealed. 
We need not say that jevery thipg was done to prevent its obtain- 
ing circulation ; even though printed in ilie Bavarian territory, 
the influence of the Prussian cabinet was employed to procure 


Englaiid in 1835, Vol. I. p. 14, Austin's Trans. 
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an order from Munich for its suppression. The order came, and 
was executed ; but the book had already flown across the length 
and breadth of (jerinany, it had already awakened the sympathies 
and tlie •indignation of the people; and copies, if we are 
riglj.tlv informed, w'cre all that remained to bo seized. It is our 
intention to feiy before our n^aders the substance of this w^ork, 
which is a collection of materials for future history, rather than 
a continued narrative*.* VVe shall not, however, follow' the ordi*r 
observed by the author, nor even refer to his l)age for all that 
w'e shall draw from him. They, who w^ish to see the j)ainfu1 
topic treated in all its harassing details, must j)erus(? the work 
itself; they, who are anxious to know how deeply and how prac- 
tically the grievances, w'hich it exposes, are felt through the 
country, must converse with those whom they aflecl. We will 
gladly abide by the result of either investigation. 

I'lu' Catholic subjects of Prussia are nearly, if not quite, equal 
in number to those who profess the Protestant religion. In 
1827, the Protestants of all communions amounted to 6,:170,38(), 
wffile the Catholics were reckoned at 4,()23,/318, or consider- 
ably more than the members of either the Lutheran or lleformed 
Cluirch. 1 lassel had, however, previously estimated the Protestants 
fit /5, 187,900, and the Catholics at, 4,352,000, thus bringing them 
nuicli nearer ttj an equality with the united force of the other 
two religions. 

It is important to remind our readers, in this place, that the 
Catholic worship is as fully tolerated and recognized by huv as 
either of the others, and that the professor of one fiiith stands 
before tiie eye of his country on a perfect equality with the pro- 
fessor of another. Again, in some provinces, as in the Jthenish 
district, the population is essentially and entirely Catholic, as much 
so, at least, as in Brandenburg or Western IVussia it is ProtosUint ; 
that is to say, in the former the ProtesUints, in the latter the Ca- 
tholics, are the exception. Impartiality of treatment, therefore, 
maj' easily be tested. Whate ver religious rights the Protestants of 
the ('astern provinces may p^sess, the Catholics of tlie westerji 
oujght surely •tet enjoy; Vnatever consideration is had of the 
i^iritual concerns of the small congregations, or few isolated 
Protestants, w'ho happen to live scattered amidst the Catholic popu- 
lation, should not certainly be refused to the no less numorcjiis 
Catholics, who are mingled with the great body of Protestants 
in the original dominions of Prusi^ia. Noy then, let us see how 
fte case stands. 

Whenever a .small congregation of Protestants is formed, a 
Church, or public hall, a clergyman and a school are immediately 
granted for the benefit of their religion ; whenever a large con- 
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gregaliori of Catholics collects, and applies, as is required, for 
permission to have a place of worship, the application is sure to 
be rejected. For examples of the first assertion, 'we need only 
cite the cases of Habelschwerd, Landek, lAiblinits, Mbilna, and 
Ottmachan, the number of Protestant inhabitants in which yiries 
only from 32 to 78 ; yet they have obtained, •without diffi- 
culty, parish churches with resident, or chapels with occasional, 
past oris. 

For a jiroof of the second, let us take tlVe case of Cxorlitz, 
Here was a congregation of 600 Catholics, besides the garrison, 
and lot) culprits condemned to the public works. They had 
no place of worship nearer than Janernick, distant two German, 
or ( ight English, miles. Again and again, they applied lor per- 
mission to provide themselves with a chapel, but to no imrjwse. In 
1S2G, they presented a memorial directly to the King, a immiorial 
at omre manly and pathetic, entreating him to take t lie ir case into 
consideration. They spoke of their situation, they enumerated 
tlu'ir previous but fruitless applications. It had been originally 
tlioir intention, they said, to'apply for the use of one of^he 
seven evangelical churches, of which six were originally Cathcjic, 
and four were now iiardly ever used: but the Protestants would 
not agree, and they now, "therefore, simply entreated to be allowed 
fo huy a privaie honse^ (eln privaf local) and to^ erect a church, 
with a school and dwelling for their pastor. Look, they exclaimed, 
to the conditioji of the old, the weak, and the sickly.; look to tlu‘ 
hardship experienced even by the young and the strong, in the 
heats of summer and the inclemency of winter, journeying over 
»i distance of eight miles to a place of worship. Nor were their 
children, 100 in number, less the objects of pity. Without in- 
structors, and the means of instruction, they entreated permission 
lo erect places of prayer and education, where their youth might 
be taugiit the duty of good subjects, and instructed to pray for 
his Majesty^s welfare. The answer to this moving petition, 
directed to the two deputies who had signed tlio memorial, on 
beludf of their fellow-religionists, ^|eserves to be recorded. It is 
as follow's : — * , • 

“ Thu undersigned ministry informs the Currier Kdglor and the 
Builder Rdhnisch, with regrird to their direct application of 2()th ult., 
that tJie King's Majesty is wot picped to grant their request for the 
erection of a church and parochial sptcin. 

^ (Signed) 

“Ministry for Spi ritual, Educational, and Mkdicai. Ai fairs,'* 
Berlin, Nov, iy26. 

This decision of the church, school, and merlical dejiartrneut, 
requires no comment. Yet it is right to give the conclusion of 
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this affair. Three years later, and after eight years of unceasing 
application, its prayer was granted; that is, leave was given 
to nave the Catholic worship performed nine times a year for the 
old and toeak^ on condition, however, that it should not be in any 
place specially destined for the purpose, but in a private house^ to 
be lured for tile occasion ! The local authorities were enjoined to 
watch most strictly over the fulfilment of this condition, and a 
threat was added, that otherwise the severest penalties would 
ensue, 'lliere, tlicre is toleration for you ! Without a royal 
leave, toties quoHes to be obtained, after eight years of bitter 
refusals, mass cannot even be sjiid in a private house ! The 
Catholics of Great Britain were not worse off a hundred years 
‘ago, than their brethren of Prussia are now. 

But ,this is not a solitary case. In Mullhausen, in 1813, the 
Trench, witliout interfering with the funds, had made over to the 
Catholics, who were 500 hi number, at the last census, the Cliurch 
of St. James, which had only been used once, or at most twice, 
by the Protestants. At the peace, the Prussian government 
animlled this arrangement, though the Catholics were thus left 
without any place of worship nearer than two German miles, and 
though two cluirches bad been taken from the Catholics in tiiat 
district, and given to the Protestants. These, we need not add, 
were not restor^. Report said, when our author wrote, that, after 
all, tlie Churcli of St. James was to be yielded to the Catholics. 

Should this be verified, '' he adds, we will gladly, for the 
astonishment of Uie world, append the joyful intelligence to the 
errata, as a rare phenomenon in Prussia.” 

Another example, from the left bank of the Rhine, a country 
entirely Catholic. In 1818, tlie Protestants of Treves solicited the 
joint use of one of the Catholic Churches,— the Simvlianevm^ as 
it is called in Germany, — and tlie magistrates proposed two parish 
churches for the purpose. How^ever, after some deliberation, the 
Simultanevm of the seminary Church was granted, until, as the 
ministerial decree expressed it, they should be provided with a 
place of worship exclusively Aeir own. Now, government had 
already in its liands the beautiful, but suppressed Church of St. 
Martin, which it w’as intended to give tliem. But tins would 
have been no triumph over the Catholic population ; so tliat first, 
this church was turned into an almost uninhabitable barrack, and 
then the seminary Churcli was declared public propei*ty, and by a 
cabinet order, dated 25th February, 1819, made over entirely 
to the Protestants 1 I'he basis oY tlic grdlit was perfectly false ; 
for the right of the seininn^ and gymnasium to Uie church was 
fully recognised bv law. Every remonstrance, however, proved 
unavailing ; and the Catliolics w^ere left to the necessity of begging 
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subscriptions, either for the erection of a church, or for the re- 
purchase from the Protestants of tlie one whereof they had been 
desmiled. 

We must leave this portion of our task more thah half un- 
finished. Suffice it to say, that never yet has a Protestant 
Cliurcli been ceded to the Catholics, while every wliere CaAiolic 
ones have been seized for the Protestants. In Oallanz, a fine 
well-built church belonj^iug to the Cathdics was given to their 
rivals, and the Catholics w'ereleft to perform their devotions in an 
old and ruinous building. In Warburg, the beautiful Dominican 
Church was given to the Protestants, and the Catholics, whose 
forefathers had built it, were left to build another ; for the one 
granted to them in exchange wqs already threatening to liill, 
and has since carried its threats into effect. But we mss over 
these things, as we do also the unequal treatment of the two 
religions in point of provision for the clergy; and hasten to an- 
other part of our subject. 

In countries where the two religions are equally tolerated, it is 
usual to have separate universities, in which the theolo{|ical 
faculty is exclusively for the members of its own creed. 'Phas it 
is in Bavaria, where there are two, one Protestant, and the otner 
Catholic. In Prussia, we might naturally expect the same 
arrangement ; but, on the contrair, the usual p|trtiality for one 
side is evidently manifested, for the 6,000,000 Protestants, 
tliere are four universities, at Berlin, Halle, K(>nigsberg, and 
Greifswalde. These are strictly Protestant, not only in the theo- 
logical faculty, but in every other; for the solitary Catholic pro- 
fessor, who resides, is allowed only as an exception. In iact, 
when the royal commissioner of the university, Brackedorg, em- 
braced the Catholic faitli, he was dismissed from his post ; and when 
two eminent law-professors, Jarke and Phillips, took the same steps, 
they were likewise deprived of their chairs, and one of tlieni, at 
least, compelkHl to seek an asylum in a foreign land. But for 
the Catholics, who are above 4,000,000, two half unirerftities 
are sufficient. ITicy have no sucji establishments to themselves ; 
thev possess only a share in the two fhixed unjvorsities of Bonn 
and Breslau, in each of which there is a double professor of eacli 
class of theology, and a double faculty, the one Catholic, and tlu? 
otlier Protestant. Thus the Catholic youth can never study in 
any place removed from controversial jars : while the Protestant 
is kept out of all daqgcr of signilar inconveniences, by the exclu- 
siveness of his universities. The professors of other faculties 
belong to either religion, but, like the commissary royal, are 
most of them Protestants. Wliile the Protestants have thus four 
entire universities, with the half of tw'o othei^s, and the Catholics 
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have only tlie sorry remnant of these two, or rather only a section 
of this remnant, b(* it remembered, that the latter bear no less 
than five*- twelfths, or nearly one-halt^ of the public burthens, out 
of which these establishments are supported. Here again is im- 
partiality and equal treatment; and yet this is far from the worst 
ieatdre of the* university system.* 

Hie Catholic ecclesiastical authorities have no voice in the no- 
mination of the thoolftgical professors. 'I'he Bishop is simply 
asked whether he has any thing to object, ofi proof against the 
candidate before nomination. This candidate may be an utter 
stranger, of whom the bisho]) knows nothing; he maybe free from 
open immorality, or heretical doctrine ; he may be out of the reach 
of demonstrab/e accusation ; and as the bishop, therolbre, can 
prorr ngthing to liis disadvantage, he is forthwith installed, and 
placed beyond the limits of Catholic jurisdiction. Lamentabk* 
instances of the Avorking of this system could be quoted. A 
Ibreign professor was named to Breslau ; he began to teach the 
most scandalous doctrines, — that the scripture was not inspiri‘d, 
tliav its narratives were fabulous, ike. Complaints were inadt' to 
tlie^ bishop, and by the bishop, but in vain. It was not till aftiM* 
many years — it was not till after the poison had widely circulated 
among bis pupils, that he was at length removed. \Vitli the ex- 
cellent Jarke and Phillips proceedings were not so dilatory. 

In like majiner, the impious and worthless l)erc‘ser, after 
having been instrumental, during the last century, in coiTui)ting 
the I’aith and morals of the German youtli, in the university of 
Bonn,* after having been expelled from Switzerland by the young 
men whom he had striven to seduce, and who pursued him from 
Lucerne with the design of corporally chastising him -^after 
having been driven by his scholars fi*om th(', seminary of llotten- 
burg, aiyl having seen his works on scriptut e condemned at Home, 
p containing all the principles of modern infidelity —even he was, 
in 1811, unbhisliingly nomiimtcd Catholic professor of biblical 
hermeneutics at Breslau, in spite of the earnest remonstrances of 
tlie Prince-bishop. I 

But the Universities arefnot the worst part of Prussian arrange- 
ments for Cathofic education. In the gymnasia, or schools of 
a higher order, will easily be discovered symptoms of the same in- 
sidious policy, and the same unfair partiality. In Silesia, as 
1 heines informs us, the colleges tlie Jesuits were converted into 
such establishments, and, for a timcj directed by their old superiors. 

♦ We speak of the Bonn of 178C, when lirat opened by the Elector of Cologne, as 
n university for the doctrine of the impious liluminati. At present, with such men 
lor professors as Klee, Windischmann, W’'aUher, &c., it will compete with any other 
111 Europe for solid learning, and sound principles. 
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Gradually, however, these and all other ecclesiastics have been 
removed ; young Lay j)rofessors have been installed ; and the 
bishop may reckon liimself happy that one clergfyman is allowed 
to remain, and, under a strict injunction of avoiding all thnaticism 
in matters of religion, and of saying nothing that can shock his 
Protestant hearers, is permitted to give religious instriicCloii 
onci*, or at most twice, m the week. In fiwjt, the bishop has no 
influence over the education of his future clergy, save what a 
residence of a few months in a seminary can give, after years (if 
contact with the corrupted, demoralized, or, at least, unecclesi- 
astical eli^ments which compose too many universities. 

'^J'hese gyjunasia or colleges were many of them Catholic 
endowments. Ihit, in Prussia, there is little stir about “ ap- 
[iropriation clauses,” wlicn the spoil is Popish. Short, work 
is made with it — it is all considered the property of the state. 
As with the Churches, however, so with other sacred possessions, 
the reciprocity, to use an Irish phrase, is all on one side. It is 
the old (piestion of whose bull has gored; “ the case is altered,” 
when the j)ronerty is that of tlif^man-in-power. In Cologne, the 
Carmelite College has been made over tc) the Protestants, that 
of hhdurt has been declared a mixed establishment, that is to 
say, every individual professor is Protestant, except one clergy- 
man, who gives religious instruction ! In Di'isseldorf, also, a 
(‘atholic gymnasium lias been changed into a niixed one, in a 
spirit of such impartiality, that, when Professor Durst embraced 
the Catholic faitli, it cost him no little labour to retain his chair. 
We need not say that never was a Protestant gymnasium changed 
into a CJatholic, or even into a mixed, establislunent. h'oreign 
education is discountenanced, and discouraged in every way, and 
hi*, w^ho ventures to receive it from ijie Jesuits, must fii'st have 
renounced all worldly ambition. As to elementary schools, and 
indeed education in general, we may observe, that it is under the 
control of a provincial board, consisting of a Protestant pre&klent 
and three councillors, and, wdicre the number of Catholics is 
considerable, one Catholic member. All the subalterns are l^ro- 
testants. In the two Catholic distnets of the llhine and West- 
phalia, the place of Catholic councillor was, for several years, 
left unoccupied, till the Sf;hoob w ere ^ all reorganized; and in 
Saxony, with 100,000 Catholies, it was lately still vacant. A 
Protc^stant clergyman is generaUv the real administrator of all 
the Catholic cclucation. Under him, oven die Catholic bishop 
sits, in a matter of sucli vital im|)ortance to his religion ! 

Now for religious instruedon. There is a censure for books, 
the head quarters of which are in Berlin, though its rr^presenta- 
tives are to be found in every province. Every person-employed 
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in tins department, it is needless to say, is a Protestant. Even 
the bishop's pastorals are subject to the provincial president’s 
revisal. 

The (Sa^bolics complain that, while any writing passes muster, 
which contains abuse against them, every polemical writing of 
thdirs, which Is severe against Protestants, meets a rigid scrutin}’^, 
and stands the surest chance of being rejected. Na^, even the 
official paper, as well as other periodical publications, iu the 
pay, and under the direct control, of the government, is used as 
a vehicle of the grossest slander against Catholics, while every 
foreign Catholic journal, which ventures to defend their cause, is 
forbidden admission into the state. It has been remarked, too, 
that no professor who boldly vindicates the doctrines of his creed, 
has atjy chance of promotion; and we a^e told, that Frendenfeld 
was obliged to quit Bonn, for presuming to comment on a certain 
aukward saying of Luther, whom it is not lawful to speak of 
in Prussia, but with respect. The pulpit is under the same re- 
straint ; there is liberty of declamation on the one side, and the 
sfi*ictest restraint on the other. .. . 

From matters ecclesiastical, and educational, let us descend to 
tlie state of social life, and see the equality of treatment observed 
in civil and military appointments. The treaty of Westphalia, 
in 1648, secured to the Catliolics religious liberty, and the full 

E )ssession of *lheir church and school property. The treaty of 
reslau, in 1740, which made Silesia subject to Prussia, ex- 
pressly guaranteed the maintenance of tlie Catholic religion in 
stain quo. So sacred was this stipulation in the eyes of Frederick 
the Great, that, when the Pope abolished the Society of Jesus, 
he refused to allow the execution of the decree, and ordered his 
envoy at Rome to say : J’ai garanti au traite de Breslau in 
statu quo la religion Catholique, et jen’aiiamais trouve de meil- 
leurs pretres d leure ^gard.” He addfHl playfully ; “ Voiis ajoii- 
terez que, pareeque j’appartiens d la classe des heretiques, le saint 
p^re ne pent pas me dispenser de tenir ma parole, ni du devoir 
d’lin honngte homme, et d’lui roL” But the Jesuits, faithful to 
their vows and principles, e^nestly represented to the king that 
a command oTuie Sovereign Pontiff must be. obeyed; and the 
monarch, amazed at such an instance of resolute fidelity, sanctioned, 
at their express request, the act of their suppression. On another 
occasion, when urged by his infidel allies in France, to imitate 
the imperial example of Joseph II, by seizing church property, 
he replied, in a letter to D’Atembert,-^** In my dominions no 
body IS disturbed ; the rights of property, on which civil society 
is based, I hold sacred.” Such was Uie regard of the philosophe 
monarch for the rights of his Catholic subjects. Since his time. 
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furtlier guarantees have been given. In 1802, it was agreed that 
the seciiTari/ed lands should enjoy their full rights over church 
property, and school property* churches and schools : at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, it was settled tliat the Catholics and Protes- 
tants should be on a footing of perfect equality ; and by , the 
Concordat of 16th July, 1821, it was generally arranged that many 
other points, necessary for the welfare of the Church, should be 
secured. 

Such are the grounds of Catliolic freedom; what we have 
already said will ^low how far such provisions, as affect Church 
|)roperty and schools, have been observed. Let us proceed to 
enquire how the social equality of the two religions lias been 
displayed. At court, there is not.a single Catholic who holds a 
place. The government is conducted by several ministerial 
departments; die heads of all are Protestant. Each department 
has a number of councillors, * who form boards, having each a 
chief; every chief, with one nominal exception, is a Protestant. 
Of the host*of councillors at Berlin, only three ai*e Catholics. 
Among tlie clerks and other Subalterns, no Catholic. There is 
a state-council for important affairs, the members of which are 
scattered through the provinces ; every member is a Protestant. 
If there be any Catholic, it is quite an exception. The Post- 
Office department, throughout the states, down, to local post- 
masters, is exclusively Protestant. All ambassadors, consuls, ftc. 
are, of course, Protestant, though sent to Catholic courts. We 
could mention a most worthy nobleman, who lost his diplomatic 
situation, by becoming a Catholic, and has since been appointed 
to a foreign embassy by Austria. 

How shall we explain the minute ramifications of local govern- 
ment ? The task is difficult, but we*will do our best. The state 
is divided into provinces; and each province is ruled by a High 
President, Oher PrlisidenU Of course he is a Protestant, and yet 
to him are committed the religious interests of the Catliolics. 
Each province is divided into districts, (Bezirk) governed by 
a president, always a Protestant, b;^ a ^ice-president, councillors 
of a higher andlowi^r class, assessors, secretaries, &c. Even in 
provinces entirely Catliolic, every one of these, without an excep- 
tion worth naming, belongs to tto Protestant creed. Each dis- 
trict is divided into circles, which are composed of cantons as 
these are of communes. Each circle lias a inagistrate.at its head, 
almost always a Protestant, or,* if chance a Catholic, fettered 
by a Protestant secretary. Tlie inferior bfficera and rulers, even 
in Catholic provinces, are very often Protestant; but there is no 
instance of a Catholic holding any even of these small situations, 
in a Protestant district. 
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Judicial appointments follow the same rule. The presiflont 
and vice-president of every tribunal, (of the latter there may yet 
remain a*^ew exceptions,) and most of the assessors, and coun- 
cillors, are, even in the Catholic provinces, Protestants. The 
inferior departments of the judicature are generously thrown open 
to Catholics. 

Come we now to the army. Prussia is essentially a great 
military power, and Justly boasts of a splendid war establish- 
ment. It owes its organisation to the skill and efforts of Marshal 
Gneisenau, a Catholic 'born, and educated by Jesuits! Some 
policy would appear to suggest to such a government, that reli- 
gious bigotry should not be mixed up widi army rt^giilations, that, 
where the danger and the toil was CKjual, where the blood of him 
who heard mass might have to flow as gushingly as that of him 
wlio had listened to the new state liturgy, and where fidelity to 
the king would be best secured by giving the subject at least the 
means of being faithful to his God, — /Atw, at any cate, equality 
of /.reatmeiit and equality of encouragement should be found. We 
should not expect to read religious exclusions in the order of the 
day. Unfortunately, however, the reverse is the fact. It is not 
tiecessary for us to enter into any e^mositioix of the Prussian arniy 
system, its line and landwehr. Suffice it to state, for the benefit 
of any reader ifoacquainted with it, that, throughout the Prussian 
dominions, every youth, with very few c'xceptions, must enter 
the regular army at twenty years of age, and be a common soldier 
tor three years. He then passes, for two more, into the reserve, 
and, after that, belongs to the landwehr or militia till his thirty- 
second year. Having before given the relative proportions of 
the Catholic and Protestant population, it will be easily seen what 
share of the army belongs to each religion. In the two corps 
(VarmCes of Prussia and Silesia, one-ha!f is Catholic ; in that of 
Posen two-thirds, in that of Westphalia and Cleves three-fifths ; 
finally, in the Rhenish division J^ven-eighths. In all, the Catho- 
lics, serving on the peace ei||tablislmient of Prussia, amount to 
seventy or eighty thousand nrai. Yet have they not one Jield^ 
officer^ not a general or major ^ and very few captainsj of their 
relimon. 

But the great hardship, of which the poor Catholics have to com- 
plain, is tlie way in which, being forcea by law to become soldiers, 
the soldiers are again forced by law to neglect their religion, or, 
at least, to it treated with Hiameful ‘disparity. In 1832, a 
royal order ^as i^ed to regulate tlie chaplaincy of regiments* 
Its preamble states, that the purport of the decree is to consoli- 
date the acts relative to this subject, subsecment to the decree of 
28 til March, 1811, and to provide suitably for the religious 
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wants of the army. Article I. states, that, daring war, the 
number of chaplains, Evangelical and Catholic, shall be regulated 
by the respective wants of the two. In time of peace, tlye follow- 
ing is the number of Evangelicals. 1. A feld protmt for the 
entire orm^, who treats with the ministry concerning all shat 
regards military ecclesiastical difiiirs. 2. For every corps rf- 
arm^e^ an Oherprediger^ or superior chaplain, and for each of its 
two divisions a divisions prediger^t or division preacher. 3. Gar- 
rison preachers. 4. Chaplains for military institutions, tlie in- 
valid hospitals, cadet and orphan establishments. Now, after 
all this ample provision of military ecclesiastics, for the spiritual 
care of the Protestants, we might expect a similai*, or at least a pro- 
portionate, solicitude for the welfare of the Catholic Jlve4welfths^ 
in the same body. But why imagine that, though expected to 
fight as stoutly as their Protestant fellow-sojdiers, they are en- 
titled to enjoy an equal share of religious comfort and encourage- 
ment? Cromweirs soldiers used to say, that they would not 
fight unless they were allowed, to preach ; the poor Catholics«of 
Gerniany would be extravagant to demand that they should be 
preached to. Not even a single Catholic chaplain is appointed, 
or decreed for the entire army. To be sure, if the Catholic 
soldier is quartered within reacn of a Catholic clergyman, the 
latter may have access to him, but under what*rcstrictioiis we 
shall see just now. 

The fourth section deci’ees that all persbns in active service, 
from superior officers dowm to the lowest hanger-on, their wives 
and children, are members of the military parish ; in other words 
form the flock of the chaplain of the division. TTie article con- 
cludes wdth these words : ‘‘ 'Fhe creed of individuals has no in- 
fluence on the parochial * arrangemelits.” So that a Protestant 
clerg3miaii is actually made the ohly spiritual director of the 
Catholic troops — they are made his subjects, and counted, in 
spite of their c(;r.sciences and their religious feelings, among his 
parishioners. And this is PioiSsia, in which the Catholics were 
aroused to arms, in 1818, bV bein^ told that they were going to 
fight for civil and reliqunjLS libetiy ! • 

But the worst is still behind. The section on marriages, and 
baptisms of soldiers’ in&nts, is artfiilly contrived. If a Catholic 
wishes to have either of thesb ^sactaments adrhinistered by his 
own clergjynian, he must, first hfifye a demissorial from his Pro- 
testant military curate. lTlis,*hoWever, is only for Catholics : 
no ^ Protestant can ever obtain permission to apply for spiritual 
assistance in these cases to any but his military pastor : and thus, 
whily the catholic is exposed to the temptation of accepting the 
ministration of a Protestant clergyman, w^ho may refuse nis leave, 
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or whose services are at hand, the Protestant is carefully ex- 
cluded by the law from all danger to his faith by coming into 
contact with a Catholic cccclesiastic. There may be a thousand 
reasons, \Hiich a Catholic will easily understand, wliy a soldier, 
abopt to marry, may not like to encounter tlie unreserved expla- 
nations, which a Catholic priest might feel it his duty to demand. 
To many, tlierefore, a clause like mis, which renders it unneces- 
sary to approach him, must be invaluable. 

The fifth sectio/i is still inoi*e intolerable. It runs as follows : 
‘‘ Military worship must be performed according to the liturgy 
prescribed for the army;” that is, a htur^n'. “The 

preacher shall so arrange, on the principal festivals anti Sundays, 
that all may be present, at least once a month.” In other words, 
for three years, every Catholic is comjielled by law to neglect his 
own worship, and, on certain occasions, to attend another, of 
which his conscience disapproves. Bitterly do the poor Catholic 
soldiers complain of this liarsh and cruel law, which exists in no 
Catholic state. Nay, even in England, before the passing of the 
Relief Bill, the late Duke of Ybrk, on more than one occasion, 
oijdered the commanding officers of rc'giments to make arrange- 
ments for the attendance of Catliolic soldiera at their own 
w’orship. To complete this picture of equality, we will only add, 
that, ill the garrison scliools, for tlie education of soldiers’ children, 
the mastei*s are all Protestant clergymen, and that not a Catholic 
is allowed among them. 

After seeing now eveiy dwartment of government patronage 
is exclusively in the hands or one persuasion, we have yet to see 
how the same spirit of one-sided legislation penetrates into the 
privacy of domestic life, and interposes between the natural and 
lawful affections of tliQse whom God liath joined. We allude to 
the delicate subject of mixed marriages, or marriages in which 
the parties are a Catholic and a Protestant. Much, "indeed, have 
we to say upon this subject, the most harrassing and distressing 
head of eccl^iastical legislation in Germany, for several years 
back. We know not vd^th^^ we shall ever take up the subject 
more fully; but^at present we can only sa^, tliatsad has been the 
discord and disunion which die clashmg of religious prin- 
ciples with human laws has produced ; distressing lias been the 
position wherein the chief pastors of the Church have been placed ; 
and little honourable the arts 6y which government has striven 
to overcome the convictions, and §tifle the {eefings, of the Catholic 
priesthood. This view of our subject, however, we must pass 
over ; as it is necessary to confine ourselves to a simple enuncia- 
tion of the Prussian law. 

The Catholic Church never approves or allows a mixed 
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marriage, without the previous stipulation that all the children 
shall be educated in her religion. The Prussian livndrecht or 
law of the land, formerly contained the following provisions. 
(Vol. ii. Tit. 2, § 76, 77.) First, till fourteen years of a^, the 
boys shall be brought up in the father’s, and the girls m^the 
mother’s, religion. Secondly, sfeither party can biftd the other^ 
even by a voluntary compact^ to any other course \ mid in § 81, 
it is added, that conversion during a lak illness is not to be 
counted of any avail. Now if such matters as these could be 
justly iiiterferi^ witli by legislation, it might be said that the 
provision, here made, was equitable. Beit so : yet we would still 
ask, is it right to interfere between the private agreements of 

I parties so closely and sacredly connected ; and if a willing compact 
las been made, to sanction the violation of it, and thiis*o|)en a 
door to bad faith and deceit ? The framers of the law, however, 
well knew’ that such compacts were seldom made, except in 
favour of the Catholic education of all the children. 

But we emphatically said that the low formerly contained 4^is 
provision : for in feet it is superseded by another ; and if the 
former was equitable, this, at least, will not be thought so. No 
sooner did Prussia, in 1803, obtain the great porlion of its 
Catholic states, than a new order was issued, dated 2l8t No- 
vember, to the following effect: His majesly enacts, that 
children born in wedlock shall all be educated in the religion of 
the father ; and that, in opposition to this provision, neither party 
can bind the other.” Now mark the working of this law. 
Almost all mixed marriages take place in the Catholic provinces, 
where the only Protestants are the numerous civil and military 
employes^ sent thither by the government. These are mostly 
unmarried, and we believe, purposely* sent young. They form 
intimacies with the Catholic families among which they live, and 
almost necessarily marry into them. As they are well provided 
for, the temptation is generally too strong to be resisted ; the 
children born mmt be brought up Protestants, and thus settle- 
ments of this religion are every whtre springing up amidst tlie 
Catholic population, whicli of course will engross all government 
patronage, and, by farther intermarriages, propagate their creed, 
in 1825, by an order, dated August 17th, this law was extended 
to the Rhenish province^ and ^ere denunciations were sent 
forth against such Catholic ecclesiastics as should venture to have 
the children all brought up in iheir religion. 

But a curious document has come to” light upon this subject. 
In 1831, the govenimcnt printed a large work, entitled “ Revi- 
sion of the laws.” It is a collection of private instructions for 
the local authorities, upon the meaning and spirit of the laws; 
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and a copy having strayed among the uninitiated, was employed 
by Dr. Benkert in his “ Religions Freund,” for the detection of 
the views entertained by the Prussian government. Among 
other thfiigs, we are here expressly assured, § 42, that ‘‘ the 
alteration of the law,” above rehearsed, “ was made as an effec- 
tual measure against the proselyting system of Catholics,’* — a 
candid acknowledgment of the purpose which we have attributed 
to the government, th6 prevention of the fair growth of Catho- 
licity. But there are several curious cases of application given 
to guide the decisions of magistrates, a few of which, as striking 
specimens of impartial justice, we must transcribe. 

Case 1. Two Protestants, whose wives, and consequently 
daughters (according to the first law'), were Catholics, upon the 
death of the former, wished to bring up the latter Protestants. 
This was against § 76 ; but in defiance of the remonstrances of 
the priest, was decided in their favour, on the ground, that in 
§ 44, it was decreed that no third person should interfere between 
the married couple 1 A decision worthy of Sancho, when go- 
vernor of his island. The motlter being dead, who was the 
second party ? 

Case 2. In Erfurt, a man died, and left all his children 
Cadiolics, according to the second law there in force. The Pro- 
testant widow . ^desired to have them brought up Protestants. On 
the 15th of May, 1825, the minister of justice refused her prayer, 
as contrary to law; but on the 25th of August, the Kinggi-anted 
it, derogating from the law, in her favour, and exempting her 
from its operation* 

Case 3. The ref aimed widow of a Lutheran husband became 
a Catliolic. The daughters had been baptised by reformed or 
Lutlieran clergymen ; and she now wished to use her right of 
bringing them up in her own religion ^ This, however, was 
opposed as a case not provided for by law. In England, parental 
rimts, and die manif^t analogy of }aw, would have prevailed. 
IS^t so in Prussia. It was decided that the persuasion in which 
the father died must be r^spel^ted, and the daughters brought up 
in the religion wherein they had been baptised. 

We are no lawyers, and therefore we leave discussions upon 
these decisions to such as are. All we can say is, that, if there 
be warrant fpr them in law, to our minds there is but little 
jnslice. 

The laws to which we have hitherto reffrred, concern matters 
common to both religions; diey are those, consequently, in 
which the equality guaranteed by treaty and law should most 
naturally and most forcibly have lieen exhibited. The old law for- 
bade the yoking of twoanimals of unequal dimensions to one plough, 
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as symbolical of the injustice of an unequal pressure of die law 
upon men who, drawing the same weight, should all bear their 
due proportion : — how thi« symbol is verified in Prussia the fore- 
going statements may well declare, — We have been, so diffuse 
upon this part of our subject, that we must give but a hurried 
sketch of those laws which are ^amed for the special comfiftt of 
Catholics exclusively. 

Fii’st : All direct communication between the Catholics and the 
Holy See is expressly forbidden, and the prohibition is striedy 
enforced. AH enquiries which a bishop may wish to make of the 
Sovereign Pontiff, on matters innumerable concerning his dio- 
cese, must pass through the hands of a Protestant ministry, and 
be forwarded or not, according to its discredon. The matter of 
consultation may regard one of the many painful situations in 
which the government enactments have placed him or his clergy: 
there is no remedy: all must be forwarded through the same 
channel. The Papal answer is subject to the same ordeal, and 
is not admitted w'ithout a royal placet Hence it frequently hap- 
pens, either that letters fail, to reach the Pope, or that tlieir 
answers never arrive at their destination. A curious case of not 
very creditable interference widi such important correspondence, 
is mentioned by our author. The government very properly 
wished to have some uniformity regarding the observance of 
festivals, which differed in the various provinedb, and in somci 
were considered too numerous. Tlie Archbishop of Cologne was 
desired to make out a list of such as he thought should be kept ; 
and this, when ready, he sent to Berlin, to be thence forwaraed 
through the usual channel to Rome, for the approbation of tlie 
reigning Pontifi^ Leo XII. But by some unaccountable means 
the list was swelled, on its way, by the*insertion of the Lutheran 
day of prayer and expiation ! Not aware, however, of this fact, 
and with nothing in the document to mark the real character of 
the day, the Rqu? naturally supposed it to be some peculiar 
local observance, and immediat^y approved it. Judge of the 
indignation felt by tlie Archbishoj^ at this unworthy tri^, and at 
finding himself commanded to enjoin file observance of a festival, 
hitherto emphatically an4 exclusively Protestant! He had, how- 
ever, no resource ; the i^dval niust be observed ; and he, there- 
fore, adopted the expodfont of ordering the day to be kept as a 
day of supplication against storms and blights, and for the pre- 
servation of the fruits of the earth. 

Secondly. The eleStion of bishops is reduced to a mere mockery. 
A royal commissary honours the chapter with his presence, and 
informs it of the person whom alone tlie king will approve. The 
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understanding is distinct, that, till the party thus nominated is 
elected, the see will be kept vacant. 

Thirdly. The bishop is in a slate of absolute dependence and 
constraint.*" He receives constant orders through tne High Pre- 
sident; and cannot publish any new r^ulations or provisions 
without the rerisal and approval of that officer. We are told that 
the late bishop of Culm, Dr. Von Mathey, was so sick of govern- 
ment dispatches and orders, that, for many years, he never 
opened one ; and Several drawers full of papers, thus unopened, 
were discovered after his death. 

Fourthly. ITie appointment to vacant prebends is reserved by 
the Papal Jlrief, dated in 1821, and admitted the government, 
to the Pope, or bishop, as the case may be. Ine king, however, 
fills them all up. 

Fifthly. In fine, not to multiply examples, the interference of 
government goes so far, that all the minutim of Catholic w'orship 
are subject to the control of its lay agents ; nay, a Protestant 
councillor has to decide how much wine, and how many hosts, 
are io be used throughout the yeaiyin the Catholic Church ! 

|3ut of this enough. We know not our countrymen, if 
their indignation and their sympathy be not arouseef by the 
unadorned statements which we have made. Will it be said 
that Prussia is g Protestant countiy^, and therefore is riglit in 
procuring the ascendency of its own religion ? If so, wc ask, in 
reply, 'what constitutes a Protestant country ? That the reign- 
ing house be Protestant ? Then, is Saxony, where the royal 
family is Catholic, though the subjects are Protestant, to be con- 
sidered a Catholic state? Or is Belgium Protestant, because 
Leopold is a Lutheran? The house of Brandenburg, till i J39, 
was Catholic; then, till 1613, Lutheran; tn>m that year, till 
1740, reformed or Calvinisticd : from 1740 to 1786, avowedly 
infidel, the ally of Voltaire and Alembert; again, till 1817, 
reformed, and now evangelical. And did the nauon change its 
denomination, according to all the varieties of religious hues, 
through which the reigning house, however conscientiously, has 
{lassed? • , 

But such a line of reasoning could not for a moment be main- 
tained. Is Prussia, then, we ask, a Protestant country, because 
Protestantism, to use the terms of the new French charter, is “ the 
religion of the majority (in this insfance, a small majority indeed) of 
the nation” ? As well might w'e s^y that wf have a right to con- 
sider the islands of Malta or Trinid^ Protestant, because they have 
been aggregated to a state in which the total majority is Protestant, 
although express stipulations have secured to them die maintenance 
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intact of the Catholic religion. In like manner, Westphalia, Silesia, 
and the Rhine, have been added to Prussia, under tne most sacred 
pledges, that their religion was to be pi*eserved Cath(]^lic, — and, 
whatever may be said of Prussia, these provinces, so long as 
there exists national honour, are and must essentially Catholic. 
Hut then, even Prussia cannot ^e called a constit&tionally Pro- 
testant country, as England is ; for, the law places the three 
religions, the Catholic, the Lutheran, and the Reformed, on a 
footing of perfect etmality. Now, it is the law* which decides this 
important point, and hero the law is clear and undisputed. 

It is, then, In defiance of law, or, if you please, of acknowledged 
rights, that this galling, harassing, and paltry system of persecu- 
tion has been devised and carried on. Shall we be told, that 
persecution is too hard a name? Nay, in our estimatidn, it is 
scarcely adequate to the description of the fact. The term has, 
indeed, been applied to the attempt, made of old, to exterminate 
religion through the suilerings and the martyrdom of its profes- 
sors. The foolish tyrants of ancient days Knew not that njpli- 
gion has a life of its own, independent of that possessed or lost 
by any given number of its followers. They knew not the refine- 
ment, wnich aimed directly at her own vitality, while it left her 
outward members comparatively unmolested. But the tyrants of 
modern limes are wiser in their generation. Instead of manifest- 
ing their jealousy of religion, by butchering her children, they 
'tafce the readier and less revolting course, of smothering her- 
self, like Desdemona, upon a bed of down, with the very means 
intended for her repose ! 

We know that the Catholics of Prussia feel sincere respect for 
the personal cliaracter of their moiiai;ch. All allow that he is 
just and generous ; and we do not believe that he is conscious of 
having given pain. It is not of him, therefore, that we have ever 
meant to speak, in any severe animadversions which may have 
escaped our pen. It is that indefinite, vague, unapprehensible 
thing, called the Government, that we have intencled to repre- 
hend : to it must be allotted the bMme^as to it must be attributed 
the measures. • • 

But the title of the b<K>k before us suggests other and painful 
reflections : — ** Materials for the diurcn^istoiy of the Nine- 
teenth Century.” And will it ^ of such materials as these, that 
the future historian of the Church', in this age of intellectual re- 
finement, will compose his pages? And wiU such be the annals 
of Protestantism — of that mew and gentle Protestantism, which 
boasted), that, till she came on earth, the principles and practice 
of religious toleration were unknown among the sons of men ? 
After a period of three hundred years,— just the term required to 
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consolidate Christianity, and enable her, after trampling on the 
bloody fasces, to lean on the dove-topped sceptre of the empire, — 
shall she be found in every (quarter of the world, still carrj^ing on 
the frightful system of pushing down foes, or supplanting rivals, 
merely to keep herself upon her feet? Shall the gatlierer of such 
materials, fo» the history of Protestantism in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, liave to track her in Ireland riding on her pale horse, over 
the mud-cabins of a Catholic population, bruising limbs, and 
breaking hearts, and desolating homes, with the brazen hoof ol‘ 
her courser ? Shall he, on the Continent, see her twining herself, 
in a cold and witlu‘ring embrace, round her whom she pretends 
to call a sister, and this only to suck the blood from her veins, 
and the marrow from her bones, by codes, calculated to weary the 
endurance, and to waste, in hectic decay, the religious feeling of 
entire provinces ? Or, if he cross the ocean to the islands of our 
antipoaes, shall he find her in powder over savages, whom slie has 
civifized, but never elevated, and using that powder through her 
emissaries, to persecute, with chains and hard labour, those who 
em\>race the Catholic faith ? And when he has seen these things, 
aiijd set them, like a rich mosaic, in his storied page, shall he 
smile or weep, as he writes over “ On the tolerant, unperse- 
cuting principles of Protestantism, in the nineteentli century'' ! 

We ai*e not vain enough to think diat these pages are likely to 
meet the eye of many of our fellow-religionists, in the country 
whereof they treat. And if they do, shall we presume to offer them 
counsel or consolation ? Most assuredly not ; while there is One, 
‘‘ who walketh in the midst of the seven golden candlesticks,” that 
saith to them, 1 know your works, and your labour, and your pa- 
tience ; and you have patience, and have borne for my name, 
and have not failed.” They will continue, we doubt not, as 
heretofore, to edify die Christian world by their unwearied endur- 
ance, at the same time dial they adorn their religion by the iiuine- 
rous instances of noble and honourably applied talents, which, in 
spite of their humiliation, tlu;y have continued to present to maa- 
kinej. Whatever die sympadiy^f brethren, who have suffered even 
more than they, qjan do, to Comfort and encourage them ; whatever 
of hope the marvellous work of their liberadon, dirough peaceful 
and lawful means, may afford, th^ certainly will ever find in 
die Catholics of Great Britain and Ireland. Let us feel towards 
each other as friends and brethrfo, and let the bond of common 
suffering wind itself roimd the sacred links of a common faith. 
There is no uniter of hearts like die chain of persecution. 
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Art. VIII. — Sketches of English LH^dture^ with Considerations 

on. the Spirit of the T^mes^ Men^ and Revolutionjj, By the 

Vise, de Chateaubriand. 2 vols. 8vo. Colburn, London. 1836. 

ri^HIS title is, in iu leading part, calculated tj) deceive*; for 
X though we are supplied with some Sketches of English 
liiteratnre, generally very incorrect, the greater part of the work 
is occupied by sombre political reflections, .and personal anec- 
doies of the author, thrown together without any order. In 
his preface he says : — 

“ This view of English Literature, which is to precede my translation 
of Milton, consists of 

‘^1. Some detached pieces of my early studies, corrected^ in style, 
rectihed with regard to opinions, enlarged or condensed as relates to 
the text. 

** 2. Various extracts from my Memoirs ; extracts which happened to 
he connected directly with the Work which I here submit to the 
public. ^ 

“3. Recent researches relativV to the subject of these volumes. 

** I have visited the United States ; 1 have lived eight years an e^^ile 
in England ; after residing in London as an emigrant, I have returned 
thither as ambassador. I believe that I am as thoroughly acquainted 
w ith English, as a man can be with a language foreign to his own.'* 
Preface, p. 1 . 

Ill one of Miss Edgewortli^s novels, that lady admirably 
sketches the character of Frank Clay, who is always talking of 
his own adventures, and generally opens his stories with the 
introduction, “ When 1 was abroad with the Princess Orbitella.’’ 
l^he Princess Orbitella of Chateaubriand is his Embassy to Lon- 
don : he lias never written a book since, in which it is not re- 
ferred to, whenever he can find, or make, an opportunity for its 
introduction. We have it here for example^ in the very first 
page of the first volume : — amid the closing pages of the second, 
we find, 

In 1822, at the time of my erfibaify to London, the fashionable 
was expected to exhibit, at the first glance, an unhappy and unhealthy 
man ; to have an air of ni^ligence about his person, long nails, a beard 
neither entire nor shaven, but as if grown for a moment unawares, and 
forgotten during the preoccupations of wretchedness; hair in disorder; 
a sublime, wild, wicl^ eye ; lips bompressed in disdain of human na- 
ture ; a Byronian heart, overwhelmed with weariness and disgust of 
life.” — Vol. ii. p. 303.* * 

For the sake of the contrast, we are as continually reminded 
of the time of ‘‘ my exile in England.” His critique upon Lord 
Byron is marked by that memorable epoch : — 
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“ In the earliest compositions of Lord Byron, we meet with striking 
imitations of the * Minstrel.' At the period of my exile in England, 
Lord Byron was at the school of Harrow, a village about ten miles from 
London. *'-*-Vol. ii. p; 330. 

Ill the very last page of the second volume, we have the same 
date? — • 

When at the beginning of my life, England aifordcd me an asylum, 
I translated some of Milton’s verses, to supply the wants of the exile : 
now, having returned to my country, drawing near to the end of iiiy 
career, 1 again have recourse to the poet of Eden.” — Vol. ii. p. 361. 

The exile and the embassy liaunt us from the beginning to 
the end of the Viscount’s labours. He would find it impossible 
lo write a treatise on the differential calculus, or to follow 
Ephraiip Jenkison in his researches into cosmogony, without re- 
minding us that he had been an emigrant, and an ambassador. 
It bursts forth on every occasion : but we shall trouble our 
readers with only one passage more : — 

Political eloquence may be considered as constituting part of Bri« 
tish*Literature. 1 have had opportuiflties of forming iny opinion u|>on 
it at two very different periods of my life. 

^ The England of 1688 was, about the end of the last century, at the 
apogee of its glory. As a poor emigrant in London from 1792 to 
1800, 1 listened to the speeches of the Pitts, the Foxes, the Sheridans, 
the Wilberforces,*thc Grenvilles, the Whitbreails, tlu^ Lauderdalcs, the*. 
Erskiiies : as a magnificent ambassador in 1822, I cannot express how 
I was struck, when, instead of the great speakers whom 1 had formerly 
admired, I saw those who had been their seconds at the time of my first 
visit, the scholars, rise instead of the masters.” — Vol. II. p. 274. 

It would not be easy to find any logical connexion between 
the position of the Viscount de Chateaubrianil, whether as a poor 
emigrant, or “a magnificent ambassador,” in 1822, (the date of 
that never to be forgotten period is always carefully noted) 
with the decline and mil of Briush oratory^ Had the state of 
affairs been reversed, had ho shone in ml the lustre of diplo- 
macy in 1792, and sought an asylum in poverty and exile, in 
1822, we apprehend that, momentous as tlie event might seem 
to the Viscount!^ the tide of our senatorial eloquence would have 
ebbed and flowed as it has done, uninfluenced by any mutation 
of our author’s fortunes. 

It is, however, magnanimous in him to exalt the era of Pitt ; 
for dmt statesman, it appears, was not instinctively, or rather 
prophetically, impressed with a sextse of the future greatness of 
tlie Viscount. He actually passed him in St. James’s Park with- 
out notice ! 

** I frequently saw Pitt walking across St. James's Park, from his 
own house to (lie palace. On his part, George III. arrived from 
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Windsor, atter drinking beer out of a pewter pot with tlie farmers of 
tlie neighbourhood ; he drove through the mean courts of his mean 
habitation, in a grey chariot — followed by a few of the Horse Guards. 
This was the master of the kings of Europe, as five or six n^erchants of 
the city are the masters of India. Pitt^ dressed in black, with a steel-hilted 
sword by his side, hat under his arm, ascended, taking two or threc^steps 
at a time. In his passage, he only met with three or Tour emigrants, 
who had nothing to do: casting on us a disdainful look, he turned up his 
nose and his pale face, and passed on.*' — Vol. II. p. 277. 

This was in 1792: but mark the change: — 

In the montii of June 1822, Lord Liver{)ool took me to dine at 
liis country house. As we crossed Putney Heath, he showed me the 
small house where the son of Lord Chatham, the statesman who had 
had Europe in his pay, and distributed with his own hand all the trea- 
sures of the world, died in poverty.*’ — Vol. II. p. 278. • 

The “ magnificent ambassador/’ driving out to dine with the 
living prime minister of England, could afibrd to return the dis- 
dainful look, cai^ upon tlie poor emigrant by the dead premier, 
some thirty years betore. ^ ^ 

I-,ct it not, however, be miagined tliat M. de Chateaubriand 
shines only as a diplomatist, ilc is also a Lord among vuts, 
and in a comparison, which he institutes between himself and 
Lord Byron, fails not to draw our notice to the fact. 

Some inU^rest will, perhaps, be felt on remarking in future — if I 
am destined to have any future — the coincidence presented by the two 
leaders of the new French and Englisli schools, having one and the same 
fund of ideas, and destinies, if not manners, nearly similar : the one a 
peer of England, the other a peer of France ; both travellers in the 
i'^ast, at no great distance of time from each other, but who never met. 
The only difierence is, that the life of the^ English poet was not mixed 
uj) with such great events as mine. 

“ Lord Byron went to visit, after me, the ruins of Greece : in “ Childe 
Harold" he seems to embellish with his own colours the descriptions of 
my “Travels." At the commencement of ray pilgrimage, I introduced 
the farewell of Sire de Joinville to his castle : Byron, in like itiamier, 
bids adieu to his Gothic habitation.”— p. 834. 

The French peer certainly surpassdk tlie Bntijh peer in one 
point. Lord Byron had do contemptible opinion of his own 
powers; but he never coolly wrote himself down as the leader of 
the existing sc1k)o1 of Iiis country. The Vhcouiit, we see, has 
no such scruple. * 

But Byron is no favourite': on tlie contrary, he is to be 
regarded as a pilferer. Ai&r having whimsically described 
“ The Martyrs” and ‘‘ The Letter on tne Campagim of Rome” 
as the true sources of his lordship’s inspiration, our author adds, 
that ‘‘the bard of Childe Harold belongs to the family of Rene.” 
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In the ^ Martyrs' Eudorus sets out from Messenia to proceed 
to Rome. — ‘ Our voyage,* he says, ^ was long. We saw all those pro- 

jnontories marked by temples or tombs We crossed the gulf 

of Megara.** Before us was iEgina, on the right the Pirseus, on the left 
Corinth. Those cities, of old so flourishing, exhibited only heaps of 
ruins.'* The very sailors appeared to be moved by this sight. The crowd, 
(collected upon tne deck, kept silence : each fixed his eyes steadfastly on 
those ruins : each perhaps drew from them in secret a consolation in his 
misfortunes, by reflecting how trifling arc our own afflictions coinpared^ 
with those calamities which befal whole nations, and which had stretched 
before our eyes the corpses of those cities . . . My young companions 
hail never heard of any otlier metamorphoses than those of Jupiter, and 
could not account for tlio ruins before their eyes : I, for my part, had 
already seated myself with the prophet on the ruins of desolate cities, 
and Babylon taught me what had happened to Corinth.* 

“ Now turn to the fourth canto of Lord Byron s • Childe Harold : 

‘ As my bark flid skim 
The bright blue waters with a fanning wind, 

Came Megara before me, and behind 
Aifilina lay, Pineun on the right, 

' • And Corinth on the left.* *•! lay reclined 

Along the prow, and saw all these unite 

• Til ruin. • * • • 

The Roman saw these tombs in his own age, 

These sepulchres of cities, which excite 
Sad wonder, and this yet surviving page 
The ivAiral lesson bears, drawn from snch pilgrimage.* pp. 834-33(>. 

That the passages ore coincident is true enough; but we 
hardly think that either Lord Byron or M. de Chateaubriand 
can claim tHeIr parentage. The Viscount hastily refers to the 
letter of Sulpicius to Cicero, where they will be found almost 
w’ord for word; but he does not refer to the fact, that I^ord 
Byron acknowledges the source in the lines imm^iately pre- 
ceding those! above-quoted, and cites the whole passage m a 
note : 

“ Wandering in youth, I traced the path of him, 

The Roman friend of Rome's least mortal mind, 

The friend of Tully^”^ 

If his lordship^ had nof read Sulpicius in the original, or in 
Dr. Middleton, lie need not have gone farther tliah Tristram 
Shandy, where Mr. Shandy, the elder, quotes it with much 
philosophical pathos on the occasion of the death of his son 
Bobby. 

One great question remains without a satisfactory explanation. 
We give it in M. de Chateaubriand’s own words: — 

“ If it be true that * R6ne' had some influence upon the character 
of the single person brought for^vard under diffei'ent names by the 
author of Childe Harold, Conrad, Lara, Manfred, the Giaour ; if it so 
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happened that Lord Byron haa made me live with his life ; could he have 
had the weakness never to mention me ? Am I, then, one of those 
fathers whom one denies when one has arrived at power ? Isbit possible 
that 1 can have been wholly unknown to. Lord Byron, though he quotes 
almost all the French authors, his contemporaries? Could it be thiit he 
never heard of me, though the Etfl^lish journals, like tlfe French, rang 
for twenty years around him witli the controversy on my works, and 
though the ^ New Times’ drew a comparison between the author of the 
* Genie du Christianismo’ and the author of ‘ Childcf Harold ?’ 

“ There is no nature, how highly favoured soever it may be, but has 
its susceptibilities, its distrusts : one is anxious to retain the sceptre ; 
one has a dread of sharing it ; one is irritated by comparisons. Thus 
another superior talent has avoidexi my name in a work on literature. 
Thank God ! though estimating myself at my proper valuc^ I have 
never laid claim to empire ; as I believe in nothing but religions truth, 
of which libc^rty is a form, 1 have no more faith in myself than in any 
thing else here below. But I have never felt any necessity to keep 
silence when I have admired; hence it is that I proclaim my enthusiasin 
for Madame de Stael and for Lord Byron.” — pp. 5137-8. ^ 

Tliat I.X)rd Byron should not have read the critique of the 
“ New Times,” is an event which might justly excite the indig- 
nation of Sir John Stoddart — a reason, however, is suggested for 
bis unjustifiable conduct. 

“ For the rest, a document would decide the question, were I in 
possession of one. On the appearance of ^ Atala,’ I received a letter 
from Cambridge, signed * G. Gordon, Lord Byron.’ Lord Byron, at 
the age of fiftecui, was a star that had not yet risen : thousands of letters 
of censure or congratulation overwhelmed me; twenty secretaries 
would ijut have been sufficient to keep pace with this immense corre- 
spondence; 1 was compelled therefore to throw into tlic lire three- 
fourtlis of these lettem, and to select only such as it was most incumbent 
on me to return thanks for, or to defend myself against. I have some 
recollection, however, that 1 answered Lord Byron ; but it is also pos- 
sible that the note of the Cambridge student shared the general fate. 
Ill this case, my forced unpoliteness may have been construed into an 
affront by an irascible nilnd, and he jpay have punished niy silence by 
his own. How deeply have I since Tcgrttted the loss of the glorious 
lines of the early youth of t groat poet T”— pp. 338-ft 

'Fhere is sometliing naipe in the opening sentence : for the 
rest [a vile Gallicism by the way] a document would decide the 
Question, were 1 in posssesion fk omy If a man has a document 
that will decide, it is clearly a decisive document ; but, if he 1ms 
it not, why — the matfer remains as before. We regret tosjiy, that 
the existence of the document, at any time, appears to us extremely 
dubious. In spite of all his correspondence, which must have 
equalled that of old Solomon in «The Stranger,” the Viscount fails 
to observe how English noblemen sign their letters. We know 
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that they order these things differently in France ; but we should 
as soon expect to see such a signature as George Gordon, Lord 
Byron,” as to get a letter from the hero of Waterloo, subscribed, 
“ Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, Marquis of Douro,” 
and (SO on, to the end of his Grace's voluminous titles. But 
supposing it <!brrect in all particulars, this story only solves half 
the phenomenon — we are left in the dark as to the mysterious 
cause of the silence of‘ Madame de Stael. Why did she never 
mention the name of the leader of the French school ? It is in- 
explicable. 

He has, however, his consolation in the general interest wliicli 
he inspires all over the globe. He rivals the fame of the Wan- 
dering Jew. 

“ Travels ! — delightful word ! — it reminds me of my whole life. I'he 
Americans are pleased to consider me as the bard of their ancic^nt 
forests: and Abou Gosh, the Arab, still remembers my 0x0111*51011 in 
the mountains of Judea. I opened the door of the East to I.ord Byron, 
am] to the travellers who have since me visited the Cephisus, the Jor- 
dan, and the Nile — a numerous postd^ity, whom 1 have sent to Egypt 

Jacob sent thither his sons. My old and young iViends have (enlarged 
the narrow path left by my passage. M. Michaud, the last pilgrim of 
his crusades, has beheld the holy sepulc]n*e ; M. Lenorinant has explored 
the tombs of Tliebes, to preserve for us the language of Champollion ; 
he has seen that** liberty reviving amidst the ruins of Greece which 1 
there saw expiring under the turban, intoxicated with fanaticism, opium, 
and women. My footsteps in every country have been effaced by other 
footsteps: it is only in the dust of Carthage that they have remained so- 
litary, like the vestiges of a son of the desert 00 the snows of Canada. 
Even in the savanndis of A tala, the herbage has given place to culti- 
vated crops ; three high-roads now lead to the Natchez, and if Chactas 
were still living, he might be a deputy to the congress at Washington. 
Nay, more— I have received a Cherokee pamphlci, in which those savages 
compliment me in English, as an eminent writer and conductor of the 
public press.*” — pp, 282 -S. 

After this, why need he disturb his mind with any recollections 
of the unjust silence of ^-^ord Byron and Madame de Stael ? — 
Abou Gosh aitd -the Cherokee pamphleteer are more adequate 
judges of fame and genius tlian Childe Harold or Corinne. 

If we can' manage it, howevei^we will turn from M. de Clia- 
teaubriaiid himself, to his opiiti^m' on our literature. It is not 
very easy to find them. In thb first volume, about fifty pages are 
consumed in discussions, generally inexact, ,|uid always flimsy, 
on the Latin languc^e, and the manners of middle ages ; and 
then we are at once introduced to a very surpri^g pair 01 English 
authors, Tacitus and Ossiaii ! Tacitus is praBl^d into our litera- 
ture on the strength of the speech of Galgacus, w'hich the Vis- 
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count seems to think is substantiially well reported ; but, from 
the period of the report, a melancholy chasm occurs. “ Fifteen 
centuries pass before we again hear of the wnius of th^ Britons, 
and then how ?” Aye I how, indeed ? \^y, in Macl>herson’s 
Ossian ! We rather think that the interval liletween Tacitus^iid 
Maepherson is something mor^tban fifteen ceniitHes; but let 
that pass. We recommend the assertion to the j^uliar indigna- 
tion of Wales. Was the voice of the bartfe of Britain silent for 
fifteen centuries ? 

“ Hear from thy grave, great Taliesi hear : 

It breathes a sound to animate thy clay." 

We devote the Viscount to the Cymrodorion, who will be the 
more enraged, when tliey find that he confounds the Danish 
scalds with tlieir bards, and is under an impression, tliat Danish, 
Anglo-Saxon, and Welsh literature, may be safely confounded 
together. — (pp. 53-63.) 

We are then entertained with dissertations on the Norman 
period, and the struggle between the French and English lan- 

S es, derived from the most ordinary and trivial sources. 

icer, Gower, and Barbour, are dismissed in five pages, 
make room for an essay on politics. James the First of Scotland 
is liastily set aside to introauce that very autlientic ballad, Sir 
Caulino;” and to favour us with a criticism on Chilfle Waters, who, 
as well as R4n6, is an original, it seems, of Childe Harold. Such 
is the Viscount's sketch of our literature from Tacitus to the 
House of Tudor. The introduction of the princes of that house 
affords a pretext for a series of rambling remarks on the Refor- 
mation. Here three or four dozen pwes are devoted to Luther, 
whose only direct interference with ^nglish literature was his 
controversy with Henry VIII, in 15^, a period which Chateau- 
briand ought to have remark^ as being exactly 300 years before 
his own appearance as a magnificent ambassador in I^ondon." 
Hast^ notices of Henry's own career as an author, of Surrey, and 
of Sir Thomas More, bring us to the reign of Elizabeth. One 
sentence is, perhaps, worth cpiothigr asm specimen^ of the infor- 
mation displayed in this portion of the woric : — ’ 

Within an interval of tttenty-filre years, at the period here referred to, 
prose was less successfullycultivated than poetry. It would be difficult 
to derive either profit or pleasure tfrom a perusal of the writings of 
Wolsey, Cranmer, Habington, DrUmmorid, and Joseph Hall, tlic 
preacher/'— Vol. L • 

We can hardly look upon Wolsey or Cranmer as professed 
authors; but it is pleasant enough to find William Habington, 
the author of Castara, who flourished in the reign of Charles the 
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First, Drummond, of Hawthomden, the friend of Ben Jonson, 
and Bishop Hall, the satirist, who is, we smmose, the person 
who figures here under the title of “Joseph Hall, tlie nreacher,” 
describecf as the dull prosers of the days of Henry VI 11. 

Spenser is allowed three pages ; and Shakspeare then appears. 
The Viscount is pleased to express a more favourable opinion 
now, than what he had formerly entertained ; and yet he is not 
over-complimentary even as it is, Hamlet, for example, is de- 
scribed as 

That tragedy of maniacs, that royal bedlam j in which every chai’ac- 
ter is either crazy or criminal, in which feigned madness is added to 
real madness, and in which the grave itself furnishes the stage with the 
skull of a fool ; in that Odeon of shadows and spectres where we hear 
nothing but reveries, tlic challenge of sentinels, the screeching of the 
night bird, and the roaring of the sea.” — Vol. 1. p. 274*. 

The young female characters of Shakspeare, 

Are all mere girls, and, setUng apart the shades of difference be- 
tween the characters of daughter, mother, and wife, they all resemble 
cacli other as closely as twin sisters ay, have the same smile, the same 
look, the same tone of voice. If we could forget their names, and close 
our eyes, we should not know Avhich of them was speaking — their lan- 
guage is more elegiac than dramatic.** — ^VoLI. p.2B0. 

And we arc rsked, 

** Wliatare all Shakspeare’s females in comparison with Esther? 

** Est-ce toi, chere Elise ? O jour trois fois heureux I 
Que beni soit le ciel qui te rend d mes veeux ! 

Toi, qui, de Benjamin comme moi descendue, 

Fus de mes premiers ans la compamie assidue, 

Et qui, dun m^me joug souffrant foppression, 

M'aidais d soupirer les malheurs de Sion. 

• « ♦ * « 

On m*elevait alors solitaire et cachee. 

Sous les yeux vigilans du sage Mardochee.** &c. Ac. 

Vol. I. p. 284. 

After quoting the remqjnder of this passage, as far as 

! — 2 « Venez, venez, mes filles, 

Coropagnes autrefois de ma captivite, 

De I’antique Jacob jeune posterite,” — 

The critic exclaims 

If there are any Huns, Hottentots, Hurons, Goih^ Vandals, or 
other barbarians, insensible to the feminine modesty, the dignity, and the 
melody of this exquisite passage, may they be seventy times seven-fold 
delighted by the charms of their own native productions.” Vol. I. 
p. 284. 
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That there are many beautiful passages in Esther, and in all 
Racine's works, it would be Hunnish and Hottentot ish to deny. 
But we hope that we sliall escape tlie charge of ultra barbarism, 
if we venture to think tliat we have read lines, in other languages, 
at least equal to tliis lauded speech. But why com^mre at all i 
Voltaire has well said, that the^taste for making qpmparisoiis is 
the Uiste of a little mind. Racine has his own merits, without 
there being any necessity of bringing him into collision with 
Shakspeare. On die whole, the criticism of. the Viscount is a 
mass of unmeaning verbiage, out of which it is impossible to 
extract a sentence worthy of the slightest notice. In his account of 
Shakspeare, he has gathered all the idle anecdotes, which make 
up the bulk of his scanty memoii*s. He boldly sets him down as 
a butcher in his youth ; is quite certain that he held liorses at 
the playhouse door ; that he was a buffoon player; that he per- 
formed Falstaff, (this discovery belongs to the Viscount himself;) 
tliat he was despised by Elizabeth and James ; that Ben Jonson 
was his constant detractor ; and so forth. He has a long lamen- 
tation over die poverty in wlygh the poet died, — the fact beisg, 
that he possessed property equivalent to £750 a-year of our pre- 
sent money. He conjectures that he was lame, not of the leg, but 
of the liana the subject is somewliat obscure ; but a reader of the 
sonnets ought to have remembered his bidding his mistress 

“ Talk of my lameness and I straight will halt.** — 

But it is useless to pursue the task of pointing out the eternal 
blunders which appear in every page of a gendeman so “ thoroughly 
acquainted with our langu^e and literature.” 

Tlie Basilicon Doron ot James the First next occupies, and 
at an unusual length, the pages of a literary historian who does 
not even mention the name of Bacon I By some strange fate, 
w'e have, in the midst of discussions on the fate of the Stuarts, a 
rhapsody of the Abbe de la Mennais, which our author, with 
very questionable taste, asks if he may not call “ a detached para- 
ble from the Sermon on the Mount.” 

The second volume brings us !o Milton. We shall not de- 
tain our readers with this portion of the Visedunt's labours, 
particularly as M. de Cliauteaubriand promises another oppor- 
tunity for criticism, by presenting us with a translation of Paradise 
Lost. He possesses one main qualification for a translator, a warm 
enthusiasm for his author ; but we doubt whether he has either 
the knowledge or thewigour requisite for the task. At all events, 
however, he cannot ‘‘ ao it into French” more tamely than 
Idle. — By the way, is it not somewhat amusing, to find him, in 
the midst of his zeal for Milton, pausing to quote a forgotten 

o 2 
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speech of his own, delivered in the Chamber of Peers, some ten 
years ago, on the liberation of Greece ? 

Comparisons between the French and English revolutions, 
between Cromw€»U and Buonaparte, between the Puritans and 
the Jacobins, including a sj)ecial chapter upon Danton, and a 
long accouiiUof the escape of. Charles II, after the battle of 
Worcester, immediately succeed. As may be expected, the 
hero of the work is not forgotten. The mention of Lovelace 
and his captivity introduces an anecdote of Chateaubriand. 

“ Without being young and handsome, like Colonel Lovelace, I liave 
been, like him, incarcerated. The governmentH which ruled IVance 
from 1800 to 1830 had exercused some forbearance towards a votary of 
the muses ; Bonaparte, whom I had fiercely attacked in the Mercurc*, 
was at first prompted to despatch me; he raised his sword, but he 
struck not. 

“ A generous and liberal administration, exclusively composed of 
literary men, of poets, writers, editors of newspapers, has proved less 
ceremonious towards an old comrade. 

“ My kennel, somewhat longer than it was broad, was seven or eight 
feet high. The stained and bare wainseftt was covered with the poetry and 
pijose scrawled upon it by my predecessors. A pallet with soiled sheets 
occupied three parts of my habitation ; a board supported by two trestles, 
placed against the wall at an elevation of two feet above the bed, served 
the purpose of a press for the linen, boots, and shoes of the prisoner. A 
chair, a table, and a small cask, as a disgusting convenience, formed the 
remainder of the furniture. A grated window opened at a considerable 
height ; 1 wiis forced to mount upon the table in order to breathe fresh 
air, and to enjoy the light of heaven, I could only distinguish, through 
tlie liars of my felon’s cage, a gloomy narrow court, and dark buildings, 
round which the bats kept fiiittering. I heard the clank of keys an(l 
cluuns, the noise of the sergena de vills and spies, the pacing of soldiers, 
tlie ground of arms, the shrieks, the laughb r, the obscene licentious 
songs of the prisoners, ray neighbours ; the bowlings of Benoit, con- 
demned to death as the murderer of his mother, and of his obscene 
friend. I could distinguish these words of Benoit, amidst his confused 
exclamations of fear and repontance : * Alas ! my mother I my poor 
mother I ’ I beheld the wrong jiide of society, the sons of humanity, 
the hideous machinery, whi«h sets in motion this world, so smiling to 
look at in fronf, When the curtain is raised. 

The genius of my former greatness and of my glory^ represented 
by a life of tliirty years, did not make its appearance before me ; but 
my Muse of former days, poor and humble as she was, came all railiant 
to embrace me through my window ; she was delighted with my abode, 
and full of inspiration ; she found pie again ^as she had seen me in 
London, in the days of my poverty, when the first dreams of Rene 
were floating in my mind. What were we, the solitary of Pindus and 
I, about to produce together? A song, in the style of Lovelace. 
Upon whom? Upon a king? Assuredly not I The voice of a 
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j)risoiier would have been of bad omen : it is only from the foot of our 
altars that hymns should be addrcMsed to misfortune. None, moreover, 
but a poet of great renown can be listened to when he sings ^ 

* O toi, lie nia piti6 profondc 
llc(ois rhommage aolenncl. 

Humble objet dca regards du motide, 

Prive du regard paternel ! 

Puisaes tu, daua la soufirance, 

Et de ta mi^re et dc la France 
Consoler la longue doulcur !** 

“ My song was not therefore of a crown fallen from an innocent 
brow ; I was content w'ith celebrating a dilferiint crown — a white one, 
too, laid on the cofHii of a young maiden, f 

* Tu dors, pauvre Elisa, si legi'^rc d’ann^cs ! 

Tu ne sens plus du jour Ic puids et lu clmlcur : 

Vous avez achev^ vos fraiehes mutincos, 

Jeunc filic et jeunc fleur ! * 

“ The prefiict of police, with whose beliavioiir I have e,very reason 
to be satisfied, oft'ered mi; a more suitable asylum, as soon as he was 
made acquainted with the agreeable abode which the frh'iids of 
liberty of the press had considerately assigned to me, for having availed 
myself of that liberty. The window of my new dwelling opened upim 
a cheerful garden. It was not enlivened by the warbling of Lovelace s 
linnet; but it abounded in frisky, light, chirping, bold, quarrelsoino 
sparrows : they are found everywhere, — in the countr;j^ in town, on tho 
balustrades of a mansion, along the gutters of a prison; they perch 
c|uite as cheerfully upon the instruments of death as upon a rose bush. 
Wliat matter the sutferiugs of earth to those who can hy away further. 

My song will not bc^ more lasting tlian that of Lovelaces. The 
Jacobites have left nothing to England but the anthem God nave the 
King. The origin of tliis air is not uninteresting: it is ascribed to 
Liilli ; the young maids, in the choruses to Esther^ delighted, at St. Cyr, 
the ears and the pride of the great monarch by the strains of tho 
Domine salvum fac regem. The attendants of James carried to their 
country the majestic invocation : they addressed it to the (lod ()f 
armies, when they inarched to battle in defence of their banished 
sovereign. Struck with the beauty of this loyal song, the English of 
William's faction appropriated it to |liemseives. It became^, an ap- 
pendage to the usurpation and to the sovereignty of the people, who 
arc ignorant at this day, that they are singing a foreign* air, the hymn 
of the Stuarts, the canticle of divine right and of legitimacy, llow 
long will Engird yet implore the Ruler of the world to saee the king P 
Reckon the revolutions heaped up in a dozen notes, which have outlived 
these revolutions I 

** The Domine salvum of the Catholic rite is, likewise, an admirable 
song : it was sung in Gr^k in the tenth century, when the hippodrome 
was graced with the emperors presence. From the pageant it was 
transferred to the church : another era that has jiassed away." — VoL ii, 
pp. 190-4. 


' V. Hugo, Odea et Bat fades. 


f Elisa Triscl. 
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The history of our literature, from the restoration, occupies no 
great (quantity of space, and the criticisms wliich it embodies, are 
certainly" of the most trifling description. Some odd mistakes 
occur, such as placing Denlmm and Otway among the writers 
subaequent tp the accession of ^e House of Hanover, ascribing 
to Francis die authorship of the “ Art of Poetry,” which he 
translated from Horace, and making the first Earl of Shaftesbury 
a licentious poet :-r— but it is hard to avoid some slips in writing on 
foreign literature, and especialy when we have to deal with 
writers so careless of every thing but effect The arrangements of 
our dramatic authors is diverting enough, to deseiTe to be ex- 
tracted. 

“SWrl^, Davenant, Otway, Congreve, Farquhar, Cibber, Steele, 
Colmaii, Foote, Rowe, Addison, Moore, Aaron Hill, Sheridan, Colcj- 
ridge, &c., exhibit the succession of English dramatic poets up to the 
present day. Tobin, Joanna Baillie, and a few others have attempted 
to revive the old style, and the old theatrical forms.” — ^Volii. p.201. 

de Chateaubriand is unquestionably a man of talent, but 
he sadly over-rates liimself. He wants exactness and critical 
reading for the fit execution of such a work as that which we 
have been reviewing. Even when, instead of passing opinions on 
die literary history of others, he enters the walks oi literature as 
an author, not a critic, his style is disfigured by diat species of 
pseudo-eloquence which hiscountiymencml/i/(te£z^?; while his ideas 
are for ever clouded, for ever rendered uncertain and indistinct, 
by the mystic and mouthing enthusiasm in which they are 
clothed. Vanity is his besetting sin. If he would allow us to 
forget the magnificence of his embassy to London, in 1822^ after 
liaving formerly appeared there as a poor emigrant, we should 
look upon him witn more partial eyes. — But we suppose that is 
impossible. 


Notr. — We find the following: in p. 208, vol. ii. — He has been speaking of the 
calamities to which so many men of Ic^rs have been subjected. 

In the cloisters of the Cathedral of Worcester, the stranger's notice is attracted 
by a sepulchral slab, without date, without a prayer, without a symbol ; its only in- 
scription is the word Miserrimua, Could this unknovm, this nameless Miserrimv$ 
have been any other than a man of genius 7" — Vol. ii, p. 208. 

We have understood that this Miserrimus was a ciersyman of the parish, who had 
been involved in perpetual legal quarrels with his panshioners, that rendered him, 
in his own opinion, at least, the most miterable of mankind. We do not vouch for 
the authenticity of the story, A melo-dramatic romance has been suggested to Mr. 
F. M. Keynolds by this tombstone. His book is called ” Miserrimus." It is now 
forgotten, but we may be sure that ic was there M. de Chateaubriand found the story'. 
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Aet. IX. — 1. The Edinburgh Review on Absenteeism, (No. 85, 
Nov. 1825.) 

2. Evidence of J. R. M^CuUoch^ Esq. before the Committee of 
1830, on the State of the Irish Poor. (Tliii-d Report of 
Evidence, ordered to oe prilled, July 16, , • 

“ A BSENTEE,’* is a term which appears to have derived its 
J\. origin from the anomalies of Ireland. Johnson says it is 
“a word used commonly with regard to Irbhmen living out 
of their country;” and he quotes a passage from Sir John 
Davis, on Ireland, in which reference is made to a statute passed 
against absentees in the third year of Richard the Second. He 
also quotes a sentence from Child^s Discourse on Trade, in which 
it is asserted, that <^a great part of estates in Ireland are owned 
by absentees^ and such as draw over the profits raised out of 
Ireland, refunding nothing.^^ 

The fomidation of the absenteeism, which is so peculiar to 
Ireland, was laid in the earliest times of the British connection. 
Sir John Davis, after noticing that ‘‘ die kin^ of England, ^o, 
in former ages, attempted the conquest of Ireland, being ill- 
advised and counselled by the great men here, did not, upon the 
submissions of the Irish, communicate tlieir laws unto them, nor 
admit tlu'm to the state and condition of free^ subjects,” says, 
that the next error in the civil polity, which hindered the per- 
fection of the conquest of Ireland, diet consist in the distribution 
of the lands and possessions, which were won and conquered 
from the Irish. For the scopes of land, which were granted to 
the first adventurers, were too large ; and the liberties and roy- 
alties, which they obtained therein, were too great for subjects.’’ 
He specifies die ^ants to Strongbow, RoWt Fitz-Stephen, 
Miles Comn, Phinp le Bruce, Hugh de Lacy, John de Courcy, 
William Burke Fitz-Adelni, Thomas de Clare, Otho de Granai- 
son, and Robert le Peer ; and adds, thus was all Ireland can- 
tonized among ten persons of the English nation ; and though 
they had not gained me possession of one-third part of the whole 
kingdom, yet in title they were owflers and lo^^ds of all, so as 
nothing was left to be granted to the natives.” 

The effects of this error” were most perceptibly felt in the 
reign of Henry the Third : 

** All writers/' continues Davis, do impute the decay and loss of 
Leinster to the ahsenpe of the ^English L^s, who married the 6ve 
daughters of William Marshall, Earl of Pembroke (to whom that great 
seignory descended), when his five sons, who inherited the same succes- 
sively, and, during their times, held the same in peace and obedience to 
the law of England, were all dead, without issue, which happened about 
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the fortieth year of King Henry the Third : for the eldest being married 
to Hugh Bigot, Earl of Nor/olk, who, in right of his wife, had the 
Marshalship of England; the second to Warren de Mouutchensey, 
whose sole daughter and heir was matched to William de Valentia, half 
brother to King Henry the Third, who by that match was made Earl of 
Pembroke ; the third to Gilbert dc Clare, Earl of Gloucester ; the fourth 
to William de Ferrers, Earl of Darby; the fifth to William dc Bruce, 
Lord of Brecknock : These great lords, having greater inheritances, in 
their own right, in England, than they had in Ireland, in right of their 
wives, (and yet eack of the co-partners had an entire county allotted for 
her purparty, as is before declared), could not be drawn to make their 
personal residence in this kingdom, but managed their estates here by 

their seneschals and servants And again, the decay and loss 

of Ulster and Connaught is attributed to this ; that the Lord William 
Burke, the last Earl of that name, died without issue male; whose 
ancestors, namely, the Red Earl, and Sir Hugh de littcy before him, 
being personally resident, held iip their greatness there, and kept the 
English in peace and the Irish in awe; but when those provinces de- 
scended upon an heir female and on infant, the Irish overran Ulster, and 
the younger branches of the Burkes usurped Connaught. And, therefore, 
the ^ordinance made in England, the tbind of Richard Uie Second, against 
such as were absent from weir lauds in Ireland, and gave two-third parts 
of ihe profits thereof unto the king, until they returned, or placed a suffi- 
cient number of men to defend the same, was gi*ounded upon good reason 
of state : wlilch ordinance was put in execution for many years after, as 
appeareih by sundry seizures made thereupon in the time of King Richard 
the Second, Henry IV,, Henry V., and Henry VI., whereof there remain 
records in the Remembrancer's office here. Among the rest, the Duke 
of Norfolk himself was not spared ; but was impleaded upon this ordi- 
nance for two parts of the profits of Dorbury's Island, and other lauds in 
the county of Wexford, in the time of Heniy VI. And afterwards, 
upon the same reason of state, all the lands of the House of Norfolk, of 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, the Lord Berkeley^ and others, who, having 
lands in Irelandi kept their continual residence in England, were entirely 
resumed tlie act of absentees, made in tl u twenty-eighth year of 

Tlie policy adopted with regard to the “ first adventurers,” 
influenced the English goveniment, whenever there w^as an op-» 
portunity, in all subsequenMiines. Upon the accession of Edward 
the Sixth, tlie* territories of O’Moor, Prince of Leix (King’s 
county), and 0’C!onnor, Prince of Offaly (Queen’s county), 
were seized, and distributed according to pristine usage. In 
Elizabeth’s time, the same occurred, but on a far more extended 
scale. One or two smnples of the pretexts, on which scopes of 
land,” forming no inconsiderable ^portion fif the entire island, 
were thus disposed of, are worth mentioning. Con O’Neill, to 
whom the principality of Ulster belonged, liad two sons,— Shane, 
who was legitimate, and Mattheiv, who w'as born out of w’edlock. 
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A contention arose between die Bons» on the death of the diief- 
tain, as to the right of successorship. The English government 
interfered, and ruled die point in favour of Matthew, ‘‘practising,” 
says Parnell (Apology^ p. 58), “a policy diathas goveAied them 
in the latest times in India, wliere it has been die custom to raise 
to the throne, in violation of the customary mode ^f succession, 
a person who depended for his station on their power, who was 
strictly a dependent, and who might be set aside whenever a 
favourable opportunity occurrecL** Matthew was proclaimed the 
lawfiil heir. The consequence was a rebellion on the pait of 
Shane — a declaration of war against him — a conquering of his 
forces — and the confiscation ot the whole possessions, Iwdi of 
Sliane and Matthew. “ In order,” adds Mr. Parnell, “ tb divert 
Shane, the territory was reputed Matthew’s; and in order to g(>t 
rid of Matthew’s claim, the territory was confiscated as Shane’s.” 
M’Mahoii, Prince of Monaghan, surrendered his country to 
Elizabeth, and received a grant of it, with remainder, in default 
of issue, to his brother Hugh. He died without offspring, and 
Hugh took possession. “The Lord Deputy, FitzwuUam, pTo- 
cee£^d to Monaghan, under pretence of giving M’Mahon secu- 
rity in his possession. But as soon as he arrived there, be raised 
an accusation against M’Mahon, for having, two years before, 
recovered some rent due to him, by force of arm^ This, by the 
law of the English pale, was treason ; but M’M^ion had never 
stipulated to be subject to the English law : on tlie contrary, tlie 
patents by which their territories were regranted to the Irish 
princes, eitlier formally acknowledged the validity of the Irish 
Brehoii law, or tolerated it by a silence equally expressive. Tlie 
unhappy M’Mahon, for an offence committed, before Uie law, 
which declared it capital, was estabKshed in his country, was 
tried, condemned by a jury formed of private soldiers, and exe- 
cuted in two days, to tlie horror and consternation of his subjects, 
and the rest of the Irish chieftains. His territory was distributed 
to Sir H. Bagnall, and other English adventurers. Four only of 
the sept saved their property/' The present Marquis of Batli, 
and Mr. Shirley, are, we Ix^Iieve, deiccmdants of these adven- 
turers. Mr. Shirley holds 38,000 acres, according to Wakefield; 
and the estates of tne noble Marquis are, we learn, equally ex- 
tensive. The Marquis of Bath, we have heard, was never in 
Ireland ; and Mr. ohirley, for a short time only, on one or two 
electioneering occasions. The estates of both had, in Mr. 
Wakefield’s time, the* true characteristics of absentee property: 
tliey exhibited (v. i. p. 269.) “ wretched cultivation, fields with- 
out hedge-rows, and inclosed only by earthen banks or dykes ; 
land running to waste, which, with great truth, may be compared 
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to its inhabitants, — that is, losing its strength for want of proper 
nourishment, and existing in a state of tlie utmost poverty.” 

The copAscations of the reign of James the First, did much to 
extend absenteeism, though some of the natives were then, for 
the §rst time, included in tlie list of the new proprietors. The 
possessions of the London companies alone, extend to the fee- 
simple of nearly an entire county. The confiscations of Charles 
the Second’s and William the Tnird’s reign, bestowed their Irish 
estates upon the ancestors of a number of persons now amongst 
the permanent absentees. And here may be noted the conse- 
quences, to the natives of Ireland, of dieir “ loyalty.” They 
were true to their legitimate sovereign, Charles the First, and 
the penalty was, confiscations to the amount of nearly two-thirds 
of the whole island. They ivere true to their legitimate sove- 
reign, James the Second, and the penalty was, confiscations to 
the amount of a twelfth of the whole island. The Restoration, 
which the authors of the Protestant Liturgy have not scrupled 
to call “ blessed,” was a triumph to their principles. Yet it brought 
nothing to them but the injuries ‘s^hd insults of a confirmed pro- 
scription. The circumstance, that Ireland is a country, sub- 
ordinate to one more opulent and improved, would in itself be a 
source of considerable absenteeism, if no other cause operated. 

The people,”«says Adam Smith, “ who possess the most exten- 
sive property in the dependent, will generally chuse to live in 
the governing, country.” 

We have mready referred, in tlie words of Sir John Davis, to 
some of the legislative expedients, which were adopted in several 
reigns, up to 3ie 28th of Henry the Eighth, for the repression of 
absenteeism. An act, passed in the 10th of Charles the First, 
declares, that the King and his progenitors, out of their princely 
wisdom, had thought proper to confer upon several able, worthy, 
and well-deserving persons, inhabitants dw elling in England, and 
elsewhere out of the kingdom of Ireland, titles of honour, 
wliereby they do enjoy place and precedency, according to their 
titles respectively ; so that^it oannot be denira but that, in a just 
way of retribirtion, they ought to contribute to all public charges 
and payments, taxed by Parliament in that kingdom from whence 
the titles of their honours are derived, and whereunto others of 
their rank there resident are liable.” It is therefore enacted, 
that — 

All and every person or personsf now being, or which shall here- 
after be, an Earl, Viscount, or Baron of tliat kingdom, and have place 
and voice in the Parliament of that realm, though resident or dwelling 
in^^ England, or elsewhere, shall be liable to all public payments and 
charges, which shall be taxed and assessed in this or any other Par- 
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liament, and shall, from time to time, contribute thereunto, and pay 
their rateable parts thereof, in such manner and form as others of their 
rank arc liable unto, or shall pay." ^ 

Tliere is evidence even of the operation of a principle of 
“ appropriation^^' in reference to this evil, in ancient times.^ Wo 
find tliata statute, (the 86th •of Henry the Sixfli, c. 1) recit- 
ing, that ‘‘divei-s persons, advanced to benefices within the land 
of Ireland, do absent them out of the said land in other lands, 
whereby the issues and profits of their said benefices be yearly 
taken forth of the said land of Ireland, to the great impoverish- 
ment and weakening of the same, diminishing of God’s service, 
and withdrawing of hospitality,” enacts, tliat — 

All manner benehoes within the said land, of whatsoever condition that 
they be, shall keep residence continually, in their proper persons, in the 
said land witliin twelve months, after the said Parliament finislied, and 
otherwise, the issues and profits of the said benefices (divine service and 
ordinary charges kept) shall be divided, the half to the commodity and 
profit of their benefices and churches, the other half to be expended 
in our sovereign lord the KingS*wats, in defence of this poor land of 
and any grants of absency made by the King to them, or 
any of tliem, or to be made and granted in time coming, to tlie contraiy 
hereof, to be void, and of no force in law, unless that it be by autho- 
rity of Parliament.” 

In 1715, an act was passed, whereby persons who had any 
salaries, profits of employments, fees, or pensions, in Irelanu, 
should pay unto his Majesty, four shillings out of every twenty 
shillings yearly, which they were entitled unto, unless such per- 
sons should reside within the kingdom for six months in every 
year. The tax, thus imposed, was to be deducted yearly out of 
the several salaries, pronts, and feesi; by the persons who paid 
the same; tlie whole was to be tlien ]^id over to the vice- 
treasurers, to be accounted for to his Majesty ; and the deputies 
of the parties were to give in, on oath, an account of the net 
profit of the employments, on pain of being incapacitated to 
execute such deputation in future^ and of forfeitii^ one hundred 
pounds. The Secretary to the Commissioners pt the Revenue, 
the agents of regiments, and agents of persons entitled to receive 
salaries or pensions, were, on pain of being disabled to hold their 
respective offices, to deliver in, on oatli, a list of the officers of 
the revenue, of the officers of regiments above the degree of a 
field officer, and of the persons entitled to receive salaries or pen- 
sions, who should l>e out of tbe kingdom for six months. There 
was a saving for the Lord Lieutenant, Chief Secretary, and such 
persons as should be exempted by his Majesty’s sign manual ; as 
also for officers of regiments ordered abroad, half-jmy officers, 
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widows of officers, and officers under die degree of a field officer. 
Tliis tax was continued by several acts, until 1753, when, it 
appearing that the crown exercised the dispensing power, in in- 
stances so*numerous as to render the tax nugatory, it was suffered 
to expire. ^ 

In 1773, Mr. Flood, then a member of the government, endea- 
voured to carry a more general measure, one affecting all descrip- 
tions of income, rents, profits, &c., ujicn which he proposed to 
impose a tax of two 'shillings in the pound. The proposition had, 
in the beginning, the deaared support of the then Lord Lieu- 
tenant (Earl rtarcourt); but that nobleman’s countenance was 
afterwards witlidrawii, in consequence, it was suspected, of pri- 
vate remonstrances from England. In the House of Commons, 
it had to encounter a two-mld hostility — opposition proceeding 
from the fj'icnds and retainers of five great Lords, upon whom 
Uie tax would press most heavily, and opposition proceeding from 
disinterested men, who feared tliat, as tlie project was one intro- 
duced by a member of the government, it was only a prelude to 
a Imid tax, or some other measufe', which, in their estimation, 
would be equally burdensome and pernicious in its general 
effects. Mr. Flood combated tlie arguments of the latter class 
of his opponents, by contending, that they rested upon no prin- 
ciple more fair qr rational, than that which governs those, who 
think it safe to be always incredulous, when anything ffood is 
offered to their belief. ** Their objection,” said he, ‘‘ amounts 
to this — that the favour of having such a law is too great to be 
expected, without some evil design in those who propose it. 
Wnatever weight is to be attached to their conjectures, as to 
ulterior objects, tliey are, at all events, compelled to admit, ihat 
there something beneficial in what is recommended; and thus, 
from the terms of their own arguments, d<» we draw matter re- 
commendatory of the measure which they assail. I would entreat 
these gentlemen, if they really see anything good in the proposed 
law, to suffer the country to have its benefits, and w'ait until 
time, enables them to fbm^ a <ess erroneous judgment of those 
remote contingencies, with which tiiey perplex their imaginations, 
than they can possibly do at present. The government may 
have sinister motives for what they propose; but if we are 
resolved never to receive any benefit from government, lest it 
should be introductive of injury, then we must sit down, con- 
tented to receive nothing but evil, from it” The five great 
Lords” alluded to, were tlie Duke of Devonshire, the Marquis 
of Rockingham,' Lord Besborough, Lord Milton, and Lord 
l^per OsBory. In reference to the partizans of these individuals, 
Mr. Flood said — 1 am amazed that gentlemen can be so incon- 
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siderate as to agree to tax three millions of die useful and indus- 
trious natives of Ireland, rather than Jive great men^ who are iU 
bane** Addressing himself, again, to the ungrounded prejudices 
and apprehensions of the more numerous and powerful party, who 
acted from a suspicion that the uiinistry were governed ny sinister 
views, he proceeded: — ** ITie whole rents of Ireland^o not escceed 
four millions, of which upwards of six hundred thousand pounds 
are drawn hence, every year, by absentee landlords. In what 
can all this be supposed to end, but absolute ruin ? 1 call upon 

gentlemen to consider this. I call upon them, in the name of 
the genius of their almost exhausted country ; I call upon them 
in the name of Truth, tliat awful Deity to whom I devote what 
now I say, to reflect on the weakness, the absurdity, and the 
awful consequences of opposing an act, which we ever wished for, 
when not in our power to obtain, and now, through an tin just 
and ill-timed suspicion, reject when it is in our power.” Mr. 
Flood's efforts were unavailing, but not signally so ; for, on a 
division, there was a majority of only 122 to 102. 

At the distance of ten ^eari,*Mr. Molyneux again agitated tlie 
long-debated subject, with results, however, much more dis- 
heartening ; for his proposition was negatived by a majori^ of 
172. The last time tiie question was derated, in the Irish Par- 
liament, was on the eve of the rebellion. Government wanted 
to raise a sum of £150,000, and Mr. Vandeleur recommended 
tJiat it should be levied upon absentee estates. There was no dis- 
cussion as to principle. It was not contended, in any quarter, 
that there would be anything unjust or inequitable in making 
those, who “ draw over the proflls raised in Ireland, refunding 
nothing,” contribute a little to the defence and protection, at 
least, of their own possessions. But the necessity tor the money 
was pressing. It was wanted directly, and, as an absentee tax 
would not be available until the end oi a year, the proposition of 
Mr. Vandeleur was rejected, but on this ground only. 

We have thus given a sketch of the legislative efforts, made in 
the Irish Parliament, from the most remote times to the eve of 
its extinction, to remedy the evil of absenteeism. We cannot,” 
said Adam Smith, wonder that the proposal of an absentee 
tax should be so very popular in Ireland.” That it was always 
popular is abundantly evident; but that it diould have been so, 
on the ground of the practical misehiefs resulting from absentee- 
ism, is a point which remains to be investigated. 

We need not infofm our readers, ihat^ in recent times, the 
opinion has been pertinaciously maintained, that absenteeism 
does no mischief to any country. Mi*. McCulloch is die most 
conspicuous advocate of this new doctrine. Before the Commit- 
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tee, appointed in 1825 to investigate Uie state of Ireland, he 
broadly asserted, that the Irish proprietor, resident in London 
or Paris, was in as good a position to encourwe the industry of 
his coiintrv, as if he fixed liis abode in Dublin or Cork. He 
delivered himself to the same effect, without modification, before 
the Committee of 1880, though, Qn the subject of Poor Laws, he 
admitted that his mind had undergone a considerable change. 
He is supposed to be the author of an article in the Edinburgh 
JtevietVi m which his dogmas on the subject are elaborately de- 
fended. This article comprises all that is to be said on his side 
of the question, and we diall, therefore, examine it with some 
minuteness. 

The reviewer notices, that the absentee remittances are usually 
estimated at three and a half millions. He thinks they do not 
amount to so much, though many well-informed persons suppose 
them to be, at least, half a million more ; but assuming die esti- 
mate to be accurate, he says : 

The primary question is — how are these rents remitted to them ? 
Now as there is very little specie in Ireland, and as Irish bank notes do 
not circulate in England, it is obvious that they can be remitted in one 
way only, and that is, by sending abroad an equivalent amount of the 
raw froduce^ or manufactures of the country. Were all tfie absentees 
to return to Ireland, there would, no doubt, be an increased demand for 
commodities, or labour, or both, in the home market, to the extent of 
three or tliree and a half millions ; but it is undeniably certain, that this 
increase of demand in the home market would be balanced by a pre- 
cisely equal diminution of demand in the foreign 'market ; and unless 
it can be shown that foreign merchants trade for smaller profits than 
the home merchants, we must be satisfied, on the first blush of the 
matter, that the expenditure of those landlords who reside in London or 
Paris, it is no matter which, has just as great an ctfect in vivifying and 
animating industry in Ireland, as if they resided in Dublin or Cork.*’ 

The primary question” is easily answered. The rents are 
remitted in cash, to obtain which there are more facilities than 
the reviewer imagines. Tliei*e is no deficiency even of specie ; 
on the contraiy, it is redunclant, and, therefore, tlie Bank of 
Ireland finds il necessary to make periodical shipments of it to 
Liveipool. 

If Irish notes do not circulate in England,^’ a bank order, 
or English notes, can be obtained at a small cost in Dublin. The 
process of the payment of absentee rents is just this : the small 
(jj^ers send their commodities to the next fair, or market, where 
they are bought for cash by larger dealers, who, by themselves 
or dieir factors, ire die ultimate exporters. The cash is handed 
to the agent on the gale day, in notes and specie. For these he 
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TOts an order on Dublin at a branch bank) or he himself is the 
bearer of his gathering to tlu? metropolis* He knows nothing of 
the equivalent sent abroad in raw produce or manufactures 
lie sees, and is concerned with nothing but money. Tliat is, un* 
doubte^y, the representative of the produce sent abroad.*’ 
But the question offering itself p} our consideration is, wha^the 
non-residence of the individual, to whom the money is to be 
transmitted, has to do with the sending abroad of the produce ? 
The proposition of the reviewer is nothing loss, than that there 
would be no shipment of the produce if tlie proprietor w'ere 
at homo. This will easily be tested, if we suppose that tlie 
money is, in the first instance, paid to the proprietor himself, 
living in the midst of his tenantry.. In that case, would there be 
no shipment ? Undoubtedly there would, and the same shipment, 
in manner and form, that would take place, if the proprietor were 
permanently settled in London or IWis. 

The reviewer proceeds — 

I'hc agent of an absentee landlord, after receiving the rents of his 
tenants, say £10,000, purchases abillof exchange for tliis £10,000 fi^m 
an Irish merchant. But the merchant, in order to supply his corres- 
pondent in Loudon, Liverpool, or Amsterdam, on whom the bill is drawn, 
with funds to pay it, musi, for it is not in any respect optional with him, 
go into the Irish market, and buy £10,000 worth of the raw products or 
manufactured goods of the country, and send them abxffiad to his corres- 
pondent. Where, then, (he asks) is the difference to Ireland, in so far 
os the demand for commodities is concerned, whether the landlord is or 
is not resident P When he is resident he will receive £10,000 from his 
tenants, and he will go to market and buy an equal amount of Irish corn^ 
beef, hats, shoes, ^c. ; and when he is not resident, a merchant gets 
the £10,000, and lays out every sixpence of them in the purchase of 
Irish commodities, as the landlord dutwhen he was at home. Turn 
it and twist it as you please, you will find, on analysing any case that 
can possibly be presented, that this is the whole di^erence, in so fai* as 
expenditure is concerned, between a resident and a non-resident landlord. 
The one exchanges his revenue for Irish commodities, which he imports 
into his bouse in Dublin, and consumes there ; the other, also, through 
the merchant who furnishes him with Mlls,^ exchanges bis for Irish com- 
modities, which, or the equivalents for which, he imports into, and con- 
sumes, in bis house in London or Paris ; and therefore, unless it can be 
proved that the mere local act of consumption is advantageous, we must 
acknowledge, that the consumption of that portion of the annual revenue 
of a nation, which is sent abroad to absentees, contributes as much to the 
general advantage as Ae consumption of any other portion 6f income. 
It is never, in short, by fending abfbad revenue, but by sending abroad the 
capital, by whose agency revenne is produced, that nations ore impo- 
verished and ruined.” 

If what is assumed here were true, the case would be proved 
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If the agent were to {mrchade, with the £10)000, the corn, beefy 
hats, shoes, Slc. just as the landlord did when he was at home,” 
there would be no reason to complain, on the scc»*e, at least, of 
employment. But, as far as the individual is concerned, the agent 
purchases little of corn and beef, and no bats or shoes atail. There 
IS some exportation of corn and beef. Let the reviewer, if it please 
him, imagine that it is inateriallv influenced by the existence of 
absentee establishments in England. But hats and shoes are 
not articles of Irish exportation. They can be manufactured in 
Ireland, and would, no doubt, be used by the absentee, if he 
became a resident. He, of course, prefers to go to the next shop 
or market. This is in his own immediate neighbourhood. It is 
supplied, not with Irish, but English goods, and in this lies the 
grievan^ to Ireland of Absenteeism. — The reviewer speaks of 
the “mere act of local consumption,” as if its benefits were to 
be questioned. There can be no doubt at all of its advantages. 
It is far from being the same to the hands employed at Carton,* 
whether the produce be consumed in Kildare or London. There 
is ^lo menial of a great man wdie does not dislike to be left 
behind upon board wages. The reviewer continues— 

Let it be supposed, which however is most certainly not the case, that 
the exports from Ireland are not augmented in consequence of remit- 
tances on account of absentees ; it is, on this hypothesis, clear to demon- 
stration, that the mporiSt that would otherwise take place, of English and 
foreign produce iiito Ireland, must be diminished by the whole amount 
uf the bills drawn in favour of the absentees ; for, it would follow, were 
this not the case, that they must now be subsisted either on charity or on 
the air ! If then the absentees were to return home, and die same 
amount of Irish produce to continue to be exported, all the Engli&li and 
foreign commodities, on which the absentees nad subsisted when abroad. 
Would henceforth be imported into Ireland ; and there could not, under 
such circumstances, be any increased demand, in consequence of their 
return, for the smallest additional quantity of Irish produce." 

The English and foreign i*oininodities, on which the absentee 
proprietor nad subsisted when abroad, would not be imported 
into Ireland in the way, ^or no the extent, which is supposed. 
Foreign commodities he certainly wonld have, but they would 
pass to him through twenty Irish, instead of English hands. He 
would find it necessary or useful to purchase English commodi- 
ties, but they would not, in number or value, amount to any 
thing in comparison " with what he would use, if he were 
r^i&nt in England. Hats, shots, and an endless variety of 
articles, would be taken by the employer or his dependents, from 
Irish artisans. Whatever a proprietor's prepossessions might be, 

* The seat of the Duke of Leinster, near Dublin. 
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he could not, on every occasion, send for aii Enfjlish labourer, 
painter, glazier, smidi, or carpenter. But die reviewer asks — 

Suppose the rental of Lord Hertford's Irish property to amount to 
£100,000 a year, is it not a matter of consummate iiidifferencS m Ireland 
whether his Loi-dship consumes annually £100,000 worth of Irish com- 
modtti(;s iu his scat in Ireland, or l^psan equivalent amot^t of them sent 
to a London merchant on his account?" 

In a mercantile view of the question it might be matter of con- 
summate indifference,” if his loi*dsbip did actually consume 
£100,000 worth of Irish commodities : but how is it certain that 
^le consumes even £10,000 worth, or one pennyworth in the 
year ? If the payment were in klnd^ there would be no doubt 
about the matter ; but it is not in kind, it is in money ; and how 
can we be certain, we ask, when the noble marquis has bis rents 
in money, that one shilling of them is expended in the purchase 
of Irish commodities ? The reviewer assumes that they must 
be expended in the purchase of Irish commodities, and for no 
better reason, than tliat the rents come* out of the commo- 
dities, and the commoditi^* are sold in England. Is* it 
because Lord Hertford lives in London, or elsewhere out 
of Ireland, that the Irish commodities are sold in Eng- 
land? Do the manufacturers in Lancashire buy Irish beef 
and pork, that his lordship may have his ^•ents? Would 
they not buy Irish beef and pork if no such individual ever ex- 
ist^? Wliy do the Irish buy English conmiodities, French 
commodities, Chinese commodities ? Is it because there are 
absentees to be helped to their rents in Dublin, Cork, or 
Limerick ? 

'riiere seems a strange contradiction in an argument, used by 
the reviewer, to prove, that absentee remittances, and a tribute to 
a foreign power, are not similar in their effects. He says, the 
absentee must return to Ireland if his remittances cease ; but, if 
the tribute wei e to cease, there would be no one to return, and 

there would, in consequence, be so much additional wealth left 
in the country.” Tlie money tha^ ceasc^s to be sent to a foreign 
power is so much additional wealth left in the pockets of the 
people. When the power has it, the people suffer ; when it is 
left amongst tliem, it is so much wealtli in tlieir pockets.” 
But when the absentee is tlie party, to whom it is to be remitud, 
the case is quite different I If the absentee be not a foreign 
power, he may be in foreign country. This very Loid Hertford 
spends most of his time in ifome ol Naples. What difference 
does it make to his Irish tenants whether their money goes into 
his pockets, or those of the Pope, or of the King of the two 
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Sicilies I The three parties, Lord Hertford being beyond the 
Alps, would appear to be equal consumers of Irish commodities.. 

^ Suppose 1,000 quarters of wheat are exported from Ireland to 
Liverpool,^ on account of an absentee ; if tliis absentee returns home, 
this exportation will of course cease — but what will Ireland gain by its 
cessrtion ?” ^ 

We have had occasion already to quote this p^age.* We 
have only to repeat, that no wheat is exported to Liverpool on 
account of an absentee and that, therefore, the exportation 
would not cease on his return home. Lord Cloncurry, since he 
became a Peer of Parliament, spends lialf the year in I^ndon, 
and half of it in tlie neighbourhood of Dublin. A tliousanci 

a uarters of wheat, grown on his estates, are, most probably, 
lipped to Liverpool auring his absence ; and, out of the produce, 
rent is paid to his steward. But the same operation takes place 
when he is at home. Presence or absence does not affect the 
shipment of tlic wheat ; but the case is different as to tlie spend- 
ing of the greater portion of the money which it yields. During 
alienee, London nas its advantages, -during presence, the pos- 
session is transferred to Dublin. 

The reviewer admits, that the notions which prevail with re- 
spect to the injurious effects of absentee expenditure, appear, on 
a superficial view, natural and well founded. He says — 

** Wiien a wealthy landlord resides on his estate, there is generally, 
in some contiguous village, a number of little tradesmen and manufac- 
turers who work on his account, but who, it is alleged, will be thrown 
altogether out of employment, and left entirely destitute, in the event 
of his removing to another country. This opinion, however, is founded 
entirely on a misapprehension of the nature of profits. Those who raise 
an outcry against absenteeism, take for granted tliat all retail dealers, 
tradesmen, and manufacturers, live at the expense of those who employ 
them, or who buy their products. It is certain, however, that they do 
no such thing — that they live by means of their own capital and in- 
dustry, and that these would support them, though their customers were 
annihilated'* 

It must be admitted th^ ttere is some novelty in this doctrine. 
A shoemaker,* it seems, can live though he lias no customers to 
buy his shoes f It is, to be sure, subsequently explained, that a 
man, who cannot earn his bread by manufacturing shoes, may 
employ his capital and industry in some other He is at 

libmy, no doubt, to turn from shoe-making to digging ; but, at 
his new avocation, he is not in his natural pr most advantageous 
position ; and he may (and he surely would, in Irdand) such 


Dublin Review, July 1836, p. 291. 
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a superabundance of competitors, as would place him in danger 
again of suffering the hardship which overtook him when nis 
‘‘ customers were annihilated.” We would save him from such a 
calamity, by leaving him, with the aid of a resident gentry^ at 
shoe-making. We have twice too many delvers, as it is ; and we 
can do no service to society byiliminishing the nifmber of *our 
artizans. 

The reviewer concedes, tliat Bath and London are benefitted, 

though in a very small degree, by the residence of Irish ab- 
sentees but he denies that Ireland loses what tliey gain, or 
that she, in fact, loses anything by their non-residence.” What 
^re the benefits conferred on London or Bath ? They are indi- 
cated in another sentence, in which the writer alludes to an 
English shop, or an order given to an English tradesman# But 
are there no shops or tradesmen in our own Irish towns ? Lord 
Cloncurry, when not an absentee, buys very good merceiy in 
Dame-street, and capital boots in another part of Dublin. The 
material, in both instances, most probably comes from England,' 
but the mercer is assisted, by -his Lordship’s custom, in paying 
his shopmen and servants, and maintaining his family. The 
reviewer might find some person inclined to adopt his tiieory on 
this head, if he employed a little ingenious sophistry, to show 
that London and Bath are not gainers by Irish s\|bsentees. But 
when he admits the gain to the shopkeepers and tradesmen ot 
those places, he necessarily declares the suffering to the shoj)- 
keepers and tradesmen of Dublin. 

Suppose that an Irish gentleman, resident in Dublin, pays an account 
of £300 or £400 a-year to his coach and harness-makers. — If this gen- 
tleman comes to London, he will hare a similar account to pay to the 
coach and harness-makers of that city. But then, it must be kept in 
' view, that the £300 or £400 that were, in the first instance, paid to the 
coach and harness-makers of Dublin, must now be paid to the linen ma- 
nufacturers of Irehiud, or to the producers of tliosd articles that suit tlie 
English market And they must assuredly have rather antiquated no- 
tions of national advantage, who presume to contend that it is as much 
for the interest of Ireland to employ Ubr capital and labour in the pro- 
duction of articles in which Englana has a aecided advantage over her, ^ 
as it is to employ them in production of those in whidi she has a ' 
decided advantage over England ! A century ago, an argument, if we 
may so miscal it, of this sort, might have worn an imposing aspect. — 
But we should have thought, bad not their late outcry convinced iis 
of the contraiy, that even the Dublin patriots and paragraph writers 
would have been inclifted to lisfbn to it at present with some mis- 
givings.” 

The point urged here is remarkably favourable to the dev^ 
lopement of the errors of the reviewer’s whole theory on this 

V 2 
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subject. There is nothing in it of the entanglement wliich seems, 
on a hasty view, to connect itself with the proposition regarding 
the 1000 quarters of corn sent to Liverpool on account of the 
abscnteer* Here there is brought distinctly under contempla- 
tion a considerable amount of money paid annually to a Dublin 
tradesman. •To arrive at a just conclusion on the entire question, 
we have only to see what is to happen with regard to this money, 
if a resident proprietor become non-resident It is first payable 
to a Dublin coach and harness-maker. When non-residence 
takes place, does it remain with the Dublin coach and harness- 
maker ? No, says the reviewer himself. And to whom does it 
go ? He answers, as he should, to the coach and harness-makei 
of London. Then, there is a clear loss of £300 or £400 a-year 
under .this head, and how is it counterbalanced ? By the purchase 
of Irish linen ^ quoth the reviewer. No, we reply; it cannot be 
counterbalance in tliis way ; for the proprietor will have no 
occasion for £300 or £400 wortJi of linen, in a year, and any 
consumption of linen, that takes place in his family, is not a gain 
t(f Ireland by the accident of diis non-residence. Wliatcver 
quantity of Irish linen, or of any other Irish produce, he could 
by possibility buy in London, he was in the habit, while a resident, 
of buying in Dublin or^ome other Irish town. Therefore, 
there cannot be a gain to the country under the head of “ linen 
and other Irish produce,” and there is an admitted loss, in the 
item of the payments to the London coach and harness-maker. 

WV need not pursue the subject further. The true doctrine 
regarding absenteeism is, obviously, that it is, pro iantOy a loss 
to a country, and cannot, in the nature of things, be otherwise. 
When a community is rich, and when the number of its non- 
residents is coinpai'atively small, absenteeism cannot be an evil 
of great magnitude. In England, it is a scarcely perceptible 
mischief; but England and Ireland are widely different, not 
only in general wemth, but also in the proportion which the rental 
bears to the value of the produce of the soil, A tract of land, 
which yields to the proprietor in Ireland £2 or £2. 10s. an acre, 
would yield to tlie prop^fietor, if it were in England, only £1. 
If the case were different, absentee remittances would not be so 
formidable a drain. Tliere is this consideration, too, that Eng- 
latid has advantages from the expenditure of the public revenue, 
which Ireland does not mssess. Whatever is drawn from her 
people is spent amongst uieni. It is otherwise in Ireland, for her 
revenue exce^ her expenditure* by, at least, a fourth, and that 
fourth is remitted to the English Treasury. We are ftilly aware 
that the case of Scotland is one of greater apparent har^hip in 
tWs regard. Hut the i*ental of Scotland is low, in comparison 
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with that of Ireland^ and the state of the Scotch revenue proves, 
that she has capabilities, at least, four timc’^s greater than the 
Irish. 

It remains for us to give some dain^ on which the it^ader may 
arrive at a conjecture, as to die probable amount of the absentee 
remittances. • • * 

This is a subject which interested the Irish, when they had a 
resident Parliament. We find tliat, so early as 1691, a ‘‘ List 
of Absentees” was published, in a work entuled “ liemarks on 
Affairs of Trade of England and Ireland.” Three classes of 
non-residents were set down in this compilation. 1st. Persons 
living w'holly, or for the most part, in EnglaiuL 2dly. Persons 
resident in England, who received pensions out of tlie revenue 
of Ireland in 1686 and since.” AndSdly, “ Students at {h<? Uni- 
versities, travellers, attendants and expectants at Court,” &c. 
The remittances to all were, at tliis period, estimatc^d at only 
£186,018 a-year. 

The next list was published in 1729. The patriotic and ex- 
cellent Thomas Prior is alleged, to have been the author, tiis 
‘‘ general abstract of the quantity of money drawn out of the 


kingdom yearly” is the following : — 

By those of the first class (altogether absentees) - £204,200 

By those of the second class (living generally abroac^ 91,800 

By those of the third class (occasionally absent) - 54,000 

By those whose income is under £400 per annum - 40,000 

By those who have c^mploymcnts in Ireland - 81,510 

For the education of youth, law-suits, attendance for employ- 
ments, and by dealers - - 38,000 

By the pensioners on the Civil List - - 23,070 

By those on the Military Establishment - 67,658 

By French pensioners - ^ - - 2,560 

By remittances to Gibraltar - - 30,000 

By adventures to Ameiica - - , - 30,000 

On account of several articles (ensurance of ships, &e. &c.) 20,000 


^ £627,798 

The next list was published in 176?. It raised tlie remittances, 
supposed to have been ascertained, to £869,882, adding £200,000 
for reasons stated as follows : — 

1st We are to observe that a great many estates and woods have, of 
late, been sold in Ireland, and all the purchase money at once carried to 
England ; and, which js farther remarkable, some estate's have, in the 
compass of a few y^rs, been sole! again, and all the purchase money sent 
away a second time. 

2d. That great sums of money are yearly sent abroad, to discharge 
old debts contracted by persons now residing in Ireland. 
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Sd. That, though Home of the aforesaid persons may spend less abroad 
than here rated, yet many of them spend more than their yearly income, 
which debts must be paid in England after they come to reside in Ire- 
land. 

4th. That several estates of Irish landlords, who live abroad, have, of 
late, been much raised, and large fines taken, and remitted to them, 
and fhany more estates will not fail Ui be raised to the height, as the old 
leases expire, and thereby encrease their yearly draughts upon us. 

5th. That several persons, who live abroad, have large mortgages on 
estates in Ireland ; the interest money whereof is constantly returned to 
them in England. 

6th. Many of our young lords and gentlemen, in a few years after they 
come of age, squander, in other countries, all the ready money which 
had been saved for thorn by their guardians in their minorities. 

7th. Great numbers live abroad, whose? names and estates, for want 
of due information, are here omitted. 

8th. There is yearly carried out of this kingdom £150,000 by the 
colliers of England and Scotland, who take very little else but ready 
money, in return for their coals. 

pn these grounds, the author added £200,000, being in doubt 
whether he should not make it £500,000 ; and the total of re- 
mittances, according to him, were in that year £1,069,382. 

In 1779, Mr. Arthur Young, in the Appendix to his Tour in 
Ireland, compiled a list of absentees, whose receipts he estimated 
to be £7 32,200 rannually. But the most perfect account seems 
to be an alphabetical one, which was published in 1782, and 
which gave a total of £2,223,222, including, however, a sum of 
£500,000, being the amount of ^e expenditure on coals and 

other articles.’” According to this estimate, the rental of the 
large proprietors, in 1782, was £1,227,480. 

The next evidence we have to produce, is that of Mr. Puget, 
delivered before the Exchange Committee, in 1804, and alluded 
to already.* According to this authoriiy (and none could be 
higher), the remittances to the great proprietors, at that period, 
reached to £2,000,000 ; but we nad better give his words : 

should suppose, that the money paid to absentees was about 
£2,000,000, in the year 180^ atld I form my calculation from having 
examined what passed through my hands, directly and indirectly, from 
the ist of Januaiy, 1803, to the 31st of December, 1803, and the amount 
was between 8 and £900,000 ; but it will be unfair to presume, that 
thfUt sum will continue to be so large, as much of it, for [from] the cir- 
cnmstances of the times, was sent over to be invested in the funds, 'fhe 
rounds I took, respecting the calculation of £2,000,000, were these, 
&at, independent of my private correspondence'! 1 could calculate what 
part of the Treasury drafts, drawn on me, were for absentee accounts. 


* Dublin Review, July 1836, p. 287. 
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Do you consider, that £2,000,000 is a greater or less sum, tlian has 
been annually remitted to absentees, for the last four years ? 

** Greater, though not considerably; but considerably greater tlian 
before the rebellion." — Report of May and June, 1804, ordered to be 
reprinted May 26, 1826. 

At the period alluded to bjr Mr. Puget, the ^fFects ofm die 
Union, in making England more completdy a “ governing coun- 
try” (to use the words of Adam Smith), and giving her, by that 
means, additional powers of drawing away the people who 
possess the most extensive property,” could scarcely have been 
perceptible. Since 1804, a good deal is to be set down for increase 
.^f rental. Coals were, as we have seen, referred to, in former 
times, as a measure of the drain from Ireland. The consumption 
of them has more than doubled since 1804.* The charges, on 
account of mortgages, have, no doubt, largely increased. Inter- 
course widi En^and is increasing every year. In 1831, 11,429 
persons passed from Ireland, as cabin passengers in the steam 
packets, many of them accompanied by carnages and horses. 
To assume that their expend^yre amounted to half a million^ is 
to adopt a small estimate. On all tliese grounds, it may be fairly 
concluded, that those witnesses, before recent Parliamentary 
committees, who regard the present absentee drain as amounting, 
in one way or another, to £3,500,000, are rather under the mam 
tlian over it.f • 

An entirely new drain has opened in latter years— that of the 
public revenue. The actual expenditure of revenue in Ireland 
(which is a diminishing one:(), may be set down at £3,160,000. 

* In 1801, 318,344 tone of coals were imported into Ireland; in 1828, tbo amount 
imported was 738,483. on the Stale of Ireland, ordered to he jointed July IG, 

1830. 

t Mr. Butler Bryan’s estimate, as we have already had occasion to notice, is 
£3,000,000; Mr. Ensoi’s, £4,000,000; and Mr. M'Cuyocirs, £3,500,000. Tho 
evidence of Mr. Ensor, before the Committee of 1830, on the State of tlie Irish 
Poor, is the foIlo'A'in^ : — 

** Can you tell the Committee, what proportion of tlie rental of Ireland is supposed 
to be spent in other countries ? • 

** 1 have made a calculation of that rather fhrticulariy, and I should suppose 
about £4,000,000. * 

What proportion do yon suppose that to be to the whole i 
Probably a-third or more. 

** On what grounds did you fiinn your calculation of the amount of the Irish in' 
come spent out of .Ireland 7 

By putting down the names of absentees, and their rental, not throughout tho 
whole country, but in some counties. I took two counties, on the credit of the Bishop 
of Limerick ; and, in two ^counties, h^aaid, there was nearly half a million; these 
were Kerry and Limerick — £300,000 in limerick, and £150,000 in Kerry.** — 7hird 
Jteftorl, p. 481. 

X The payments to the ar^ serving in Ireland, reached to 3 and sometimes to 
£4,000,000 during the war. They do not amount at present to £1,000,000. 
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Hie payments for debt, army, and other services, were, in 1833, 
according to a Parliamentary return, i£2,910,808.* A TOrtion 
of this was only apparent expenditure in Ireland, as considerable 
sums werd paid out of it to absentee pensioners, public officers, 
and others, whose incomes were chargeable on the Irish reveriue, 
as wdll as to the account of clothing and accoutrements purchased 
in England for the nse of the army serving in Ireland. If we 
deduct £150,000 for these sums, we shall reduce tlie amount to 
£2,760,000; to which, however, we must add payments to Chelsea 
and other military pensioners, made out of the British revenue, 
which will thus raise it to a total of £3,160,000. 'Plie payments, 
into the Exchequer, in the same year, were, according to the 
Finance Accounts, £3,534,940. To these we are to add £789,000, 
as uncred/fed revenue.”t Both sums make £4,323,940, and 
exceed the actual expenditure by £1,163,940. We speak of 
1833, for we have no later return of expenditure, ’llie case is, 
at present, still more unfavourable to Ireland ; for, not only has 
the expenditure since diminished, but the revenue has increased. 
It ^ould be far from exaggeration? 4o assume the present excess 
of income over expenditure to be £1,500,000; and as the absentee 
rents amount to £3,500,000, we shall thus have altogether a 
drain of millions a-year, and this counterbalanced onlv by an 
excess of the value of exports over imports, which, at the date 
of the last returns, did not amount, in tlie whole, to more than 
£647,000.:f TAis, tee re^af, is a Rowing etdi. Can it be much 
longer endured ? Has it not claims of undeniable urgency on 
the earliest attention of Parliament ? 


Aet. X. — 1. A History of British Fishes. By William Yarrell, 
V.P.Z.S., F.L.S. Illustrated by nearly 400 wood-cuts. 2 vols. 
8vo. London. 1836. 

2. An 4ngler*s Ramble. By Edward Jesse, Elsq., F. L. S. Au- 
thorof** Gleanings in Natural History.” 8vo. London. 1836. 

T he reading public — and what portion of the public is now 
unworthy of the epithet ? — have great reason to be thankful 
to the author of any work calculated to tempt them forth to the 
field or the flood, to make them observant of the miracles of 


.* See last Dablin Review, p. 905. f Ibid, p. 295. 

t In 1825, the veins of Itieli export* to all parte wa* £9,243,n00, and of imports 
from all parte £8,596,000 . — Appendix to the Krpatt on the State tf the Irieh Poor, 
ordered to be printed Jnfy 16, 1890. 
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creation, and to instruct and delight them with its beauties as 
seen on the land, and its wonders as displayed in the (phenomena 
and productions of the , mighty deep. There is a spirit of life, 
and nealth, and improvement in tne contemplation of nature 
under the direction of a sure guide. It encreases our value to 
ourselves, and to those who are* about us ; for it Ifejigthens^ the 
number of our days, and encreases the length of each day, by 
the efficiency of whatever we ar^ called upon to do. 

Whatever may be the character of that portion of nature which 
we visits it is still fraught with this delightful power of imparting 
to us, not only the elements of thought, but the capacity of 
flunking. The mountain top, high above all vegetation except 
the last lichen, is gloriously subnme in its mists, its eagles, its 
towering pinnacles, and its stupendous precipices. The dry moor, 
and the elevated down, whose chief covering is the purple heath, 
is sure to sprinkle in a due admixture of wild berries, — for the 
enjoyment of which the birds make the wild ring with their songs 
of gratitude ; while the countless bees, uniting their mellow hum, 
in the season of the heath bkfbm, proclaim to us, that if this is 
not a land flowing w'ith milk,” it is, at least, a land flowing 
with honey” — honey which man could turn to gi’eat profit, if he 
would skilfully avail himself of it. 

Even when we come to what may, in a countryjik? Britain, be 
regarded as the ultimate sterility of a dry surface, namely, to 
those accumulations of sand, which, in various places, come be- 
tween the fertile plain and the sea, we do not find that they are 
barren. Landward, various kinds of bent rise up with exceed- 
ingly strong and firm stems, preventing the sand from being 
carried, by the influence of the wind, over the cultivated country. 
Farther to seaward, but still upon the dry surface, we are, ever 
and anon, coming upon four beautifully mottled eggs, symme- 
trically arranged m the fonn of a cross, whjje the fleet birds, to 
which they are a treasure, run to and fro, whistling and wailing, 
as if imploring us not to plunder their small and simple domestic 
establishment, llien, as the high-water line is approached,‘a differ- 
ent scene presents itself. Life meets us at every step^ and the sand 
appears to be literally animated, by the countless myriads of flying 
and leaping creatures of small size, which are constantly rising 
from its surface, and again descending to their place of rest. 

What we have here stated may be considered as descriptive of 
the three steps upon the most sterile sur&ce of the earth, from the 
barrenness of the mountain topj to the barrenness, if barrenness it 
can be called, of the ocean strand. It will readily occur to every 
on^ that the comparative sterility of the several situations, arises 
chiefly from the absence of water. It follows, therefore, that 
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both hi the beauty and the value of the earth, water is the eBsential 
element. The facts tell us so. 'Hie first dripping of an in&nt 
rill from the mountain rock, will contrive, at least, to foster the 
green raefes, even though the elevation is yet too great, and the 
cold too habitually intense, to allow it to nour^i any other kind 
of verdure. The little rivulets, yhich dance down the mountain 
slopes, now leaping from a little rock, and now expanding in a 
glassy pool, contrive to seam die darkness of the neather, as if 
the mountain were clad in a mande of purple, divided into seg- 
ments by streaks of emerald. When the stream musters its 
forces, and swells into a river, we are all acquainted with its 
varied beauties, with the grandeur of its tide, and the coimtless' 
uses of its waters, not only in the economy of nature, but in 
many of the arts of human life. And yet, how much remains to 
be learned from these “ waves that are passing by us !” To how 
many purposes of udlity, sdll unknown, might these waters be 
applied I Were skill employed, for example, in economising the 
rain which fidls upon our uplands, and runs off in the flooding of 
our rivers, always carrying a portion of the most valuable soil 
along widi it, it is not easy to calculate to what extent the pro- 
ductions of the field might be encreased, and die labour of the 
husbandman diminished. 'This is the grand point of political 
economy — a^int before which all the small and ardficial pro- 
jects of the systematists sink into insignificance — ^namdy — that 
the whole bounty of heaven, in soil, in water, and in every thing 
dmt contributes to growth, shall be made to work equally and 
Imrmoniously to t& greatest effect, and widi the least exer- 
tion of human labour. The first pordon of this involves the 
supply of plenty, the second, the exbtence of leisure on the 
part of the people, for mental improvement, and healthful re- 
creation. 

But if diis principle is ever to be carrkd into operadon, in a 
rational and philosophic manner, die study of the waters must 
necessarily form an important element in the process. Look 
only to the composition of oyr earth. To say nothing of the 
streams and rivers and lakes which intersect the land, seven-tenths 
of the whole ‘sur&ce of the globe are covered with seas and 
oceans, united with each other in one continuous, though irre- 
wlariy^formed extent. And can we look at that wisdom of 
design, which perv^es creation, and yet suppose that, surface 
for sur&ce, the sea is less valualde in nature’s economy than the 
land? • • 

It is not, however, with the waters, considered in themselves, 
but with their living inhabitants, and with the manner in which 
those inhabitants are drawn from their liquid element for the use 
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of man, that we liave to deal in the present instance. As regards 
these, there is a considerable distinction to be made between 
die fresh waters and the sea. The former would appear to have 
been devoted to amusement. Hiere are some instance^ indeed, 
in which a fresh water fishery is carried on, solely wiUi a view to 
mercantile profit, and without^any enjoyment oik the part of 
those who ai*e actually engaged in it,iarther than the hope of earn- 
ing a subsistence for diemselves and their families. Tliis, however, 
is the exception, not the rule. Fresh water fishing, in die pre- 
mier sense of the word, is entitled to take its place among what 
are called ‘‘ field sports and, in die pleasure which it affords 

those engaged in it, as well as in the effect which it apjieai's to 
have in softening the heart, and rendering the affections bland 
and kindly, experience has certainly convinced us that it is 
superior to every other. It is to this subject diat Mr. Jesse’s 
light, lively, and most entertaining volume is directed : though 
we must acknowledge diat he points out various modes of caii- 
ture, wliich we woiud feel inclined to exclude from the limits of 
what may be called elegant aqd gendemanly fishing, — ^we meAii 
diat kind of fishing, wliich derives its pleasure, not from the 
largeness, but from die glory, of the capture. ^The highest grade 
of the art is to fish for i^mon, in a broad river, with a clear and 
rippling current ; using no tackle, but an angle^ that is a rod 
ana line of the proper size and form, and an artuicial fly or flies 
according to the season. It is not of die highest mode to use 
gaffering or a landing net, because these imply that the angler has 
not complete confidence in his own powers ; and the pride of an 
angler, of die true school, consists in drawing out the leviathan of 
the clear flowing river — a gallant healthy salnion of some twenty to 
fifty pounds — “ with a ho^,” unaided^by any such vulgar opera- 
tions, as snaring or stabbing. 

It is true diat the landing of a full-sized salmon of vi^^orous 
healdi (and no other shoula be landed by any means,) m this 
truly sportsman-like manner, requires a man of great vigour and 
experience. He must be prepared^ wade breast-high into the 
current, to endure any quantity of srt:atching from bushes, to 
tumble upon slippe^ stones, ana to ply his art under a thousand 
odier casualties. leaving hooked liis fish, he is to allow it fairly 
to wear itself out by its own exertions, to toss and beat and 
tumble, until its strength is exhausted, and he can ground it on a 
convenient shallow as easily as a piece of floating wood. Then, 
takingit by the nose aitd tau, and lifting it carefully to the bank, let 
him mspatch it by that single blow, which eveiy experienced 
fisher knows so well how and where to give^ and which leaves 
every flake in die finest condition, and rich in its natural cream. 
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This, however, is not every body’s work ; nay, it is not, per- 
haps, the kind of fishinp, in which there is the most general enjoy- 
ment The ordinary fisher may, therefore, turn away from the 
broad river, and may ascend one of its feeders, till he reaches 
some lovely dell, where copse and meadow mingle their seques- 
ter^ beauties, and where the chiding stream, disturbed, permps, 
by a cascade at the upper end, frets its alternate way, m ripple 
and pool, between the banks. Ihere let him angle for trout. 
It is in such a place that he will enjoy that sweetness of nature 
which conduces so much to the softening of the human heart ; 
and whicli seldom fails to inspire the angler with a love of nature, 
and nature’s beauteous productions. It has been said that anjjliiig 
is a cruel sport ; but in these cases the question is to be tried, not 
by the real or supposed pain inflicted on the dumb animal, but 
by tlje effect produced upon the mind of the party practising it. 
Now, as we have already hinted, anglers, from olci Izaak Walton 
downwards, have been men of the most kindly and gentle dis- 
positions; and publications, on the practice of angling, have 
usually more both of warm heartedness and of glee in them, than 
books on almost any other topic, not even excluding those on the 
subject of flowers. 

The two works, whose titles we have quoted, furnish ample 
proof* of this ; for though Mr. Yarrell’s takes a wider and more 
methodical range, than that of Mr. Jesse, yet the buoyancy, and 
benevolence of the fisher, very often get uppermost even with 
liiin, notwithstanding the extent and the profundity of his 
science. We must, however, defer our particular remarks on 
these two most competent authors, and their delightfully instruc- 
tive and entertaing productions, until we have exhaustea our pri- 
vilege of telling our own story. 

Sea fishing, we have said, contrasts with fresh water fishing, 
as a regular trade contrasts with a field sport ; and it is remark- 
able, that the fishermen who live by levying contributions on the 
riches of the deep, are more exclusively devoted to their calling, 
and less fitted for any thing else, than almost any class that can 
be named. This extends^ not merely to the fishermen, but to 
tlieir families ; and there are many parts of the county, where, 
in manners, and even in language, the inhabitants ot a fishing 
village are as different from the peasantry of the adjoining 
country, as if they lived beyond the sea, and not on its nearer 
m^in. 

Inere is another contrast betw^n sea fishing and fresh-water 
fishing, which is of still greater importance. The fresh- water 
,^hing, even in those lands of lakes and streams, which are most 
favourable for it, is comparatively limited, although many of the 
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races are highly prolific. Tlieir range, in fact, is confined ; and, 
as fishes prey upon each otlier, — the larger ones jireying indiscri- 
minately upon the smaller fry, including that of their own species — 
they are endowed with powers within themselves, of maintaining 
a very reasonable^altnusian equality between their numbers, 
and me supply of food. With the sea it is very dilFerent. •The 
volume of water there is imnlense ; and there are fishes inhabiting 
and finding food over its whole range, and to a considerable depth, 
varying, of course, with the temperature and* productiveness of 
the waters. Some are discursive, near the surf^, and never go 
Jp any very great depth ; as is the case with the herring and 
'^mackerel families, and many others. Some are found in the 
mid-waters, and are still rather discursive in their habits ; and 
some again inhabit the banks and bottoms at various depths, and 
seldom move far from the same locality. But whatever may be 
the general habit of the species, or the tribe, their numbers are 
beyond all arithmetic, and their powers of increase are perfectly 
astonishing. Some produce little short of ten millions at a time ; 
others, peniaps, not so many hundreds: but so &r as has bc^ii 
ascertained by experiment, it is, perhaps, not far from the truth 
to estimate the average of encrease at a million. With regard 
to the times, at which Uiis extraordinary power of nature is re- 
peated, we are very much in the dark. The qpalogy of land 
animals would lead us to conclude, that it was annual, tliough 
we cannot speak positively upon the subject. If this, however, 
be the case, lot us only imagine w^hat would be the encrease, if 
there were no means provided for keeping down the numbers. 
It does not appear that there is the same fixed term of life in 
fishes, as there is in vertebrated land animals. The death of the 
latter, when it comes without casualty^ seems to orijpnate in the 
bones, w^hich do not encrease in size after the maturity of the 
animal, and w'hich begin to be absorbeil, an^ waste away in its 
decrepitude. To the growth of bones in fishes there does not 
appear to be any such limit, nor, we believe has there ever been 
found any sign of ^bsoiption of ^cwbones in an old fish. Hence, 
if the productive powers of sea fishes ^^ere to worlt undisturbed, 
and no casualty from without were to aftect tlie produce, the sea 
would become, not only sciid with fish, but absolutely mountain 
high, in the course of a veiy limited number of years. 

But nature, which always has a resource at hand, provides 
against this consequence, by allowing the tribes in question, as it 
is usually said, to enjoy themselves in eating one another. Nor 
is this the only way in which their numbers are kept down. 
Nuiperous kinds of shore birds, and other land animals, live upon 
the eggs and spawn of fishes ; and, as if it were to provide for 
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the subsistence of these creatures, different tribes and species of 
fishes deposit their spawn, at different times of the year. Some 
commit it to the waters, some fasten it to sea-weed and other 
substanc^ and some approach the shores with it, or enter the 
estuaries, and even ascend far up the branches of the rivers, for 
the same pui^iose. It is this which gives rise to those migrations 
of fishes, of which so many ridiculous stories used to be told, but 
which in all the correctly observed cases, are now ascertained to 
be nothing more than movements towards the shores and shallows, 
for the purpose of spawning, and back into the deep water, for 
tlie recovery of their healdi and flesh. 

The approach to the shore appears to be for the purpose of 
exposing the eggs to the more powerful action of the sun and 
atmospheric air; and the purpose for which the rivera and 
brooks are ascended, appears to be exactly the same. There is 
one important point, connected with this matter, the clearing up 
of which we owe to Mr. Yarrell. White bait, and some other 
delicate species, come to the top of the brackish water for this 
purpose ; and they obviously do ^so, because the temperature 
there is higher than it is, either in the salt water below, or in 
the fresh water above. Mr. Yarrell has proved, on the most 
unquestionable evidence, that w'hite bait, though a member of 
the herring fagiil^, is a distinct species, and not the young of 
the shad, as was formerly supposed ; just in tlie same manner as 
the sprat is a distinct species, and not the young of the herring. 
Mr. Yarrell was also the first to prove, in a satisfactory manner, 
that eels are not, as was formerly imagined, viviparous; but 
that they spawn like other fishes ; and that those worm-shaped 
substances, often found in the viscera, are really entozoet^ or 
intestinal worms, parasites upon the animal, and not its progeny. 
He was also the first, satisfactorily to deiuonstrate, tliat, in many 
rivers, at least, eel^ descend the stream in autumn, and pass the 
winter in the mud, in knots of many together, and in a sort of 
hybemating, or dormant state. It would far exceed our limits, 
however, to point out either .what Mr. Yarrell has done himself, 
or what his stimulating ea^ple has caused to be done by otliers, 
in promoting a correct and j^ilosophical knowledge of the eco- 
nomy of fishes, whether of the firesh water, or of the salt, or 
jnigratoiy between both. 

Still, we must observe^ that these are labours deserving of the 
highest honour, in a philosophical, and, yet more remarkably, 
in an economical point of view. * Even now, the harvest of the 
sea, around the British shores, is abundant: even now, we are 
constantly hearing of the plenty of the waters being abundantly 
brought m, as a supply, where otherwise there womd have been 
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famine in the land. Yet, the knowledge of the sub^t is still 
but in its infancy. Much remains to be acquired ; and there is 
no reason why, if sufficient tident, skill, and capital, were made 
to bear upon it, it might not be encreased, a hundred, a tfiousand, 
aye, many thousand fold. Tlie resource is boundless. The men 
who have hitherto taken fish, o( attended to the fisheries, Hhve 
been proverbial for their want of knowledge of the philosophy 
of nature. Therefore, we have only to acquire wisdom, and 
apply industry, in order to fetch, from the all-bountiful sea, any 
supply we may require of the most wholesome food, at an exceed- 
ingly low price, and at any time of tlie year, if the weatlier is 
sifch that a fishing boat may live upon the water. 

It is customaiy to say, and to publish, that such a kind of 
fish is in season, at one time of tlie year, and not in season at 
another : but there is one species which may be said to be in 
season all the year round — namely, the sole. Now, the sole not 
only spawns like other fishes, but it is an exceedingly prolific 
fish, and therefore, must be exhausted as well as the others. In 
fact, upon the more shallow fibbing grounds, it is found to Ub 
soft and watery, in part of February and March ; and yet, even 
then, all that is necessary is, to go into deeper water, and good 
soles are to be obtained. 

Now, this fact ^eaks volumes, and tells us, that, if we would 
follow tlie other fishes into deeper water, we stiould also find 
them good at all seasons of the year. Fishes, of whatever species, 
inhabiting the same ground, do not all spawn in one day, or week, 
or month ; and all tlierefore, that we have to do is, to find out where 
the good ones are, and devise means of taking them. Tlie sole 
is among the least discursive of all fishes, anc^ consequently, we 
find it always good within a limited range. We should^ of course, 
have to follow the other species to greater distances, in propor- 
tion as their characters were more ranging ; yet there is little 
doubt but that one and all of them mi^it l>e*Tound« In a na- 
tional point of view*, this is one of the most important questions 
which can well be imagined. Hie l^d has to oe ploughed, and 
kept in condition, at great expense; and rent and other burdens 
have to be paid for it, before tlie labouring cultivator can obtain 
a return : but the sea is as fret' as the air over it, md it requires 
nothing but to gather in the harvest. 

We have, because it is in a great measure new to the generality 
of readers, gone into the subject of sea fishing at some length; and 
thus we have but little space to*devote to the works of Messrs. 
Yarrell and Jesse. Much, however, is not necessary. Mr. 
Yarrell’s work, being published in nineteen monthly numbers, 
and completed on the first of September last, came gradually 
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before the public, and has already, we are sure, produced the 
happiest effects. It contains brief, but remarkably clear, accu- 
rate, and satisfactory notices of every species of fish, and also 
every variety, hitherto found in tlie fi'esh waters and seas of 
Britain. These notices include the manners, if any thing prou- 
liat, and also the mode of capttu*e. Tbevare full of information, 
are often graphic and amusing in a very high degree, and, being 
founded upon actual observation, may always be implicitly de- 
pended on. As a specimen of the information 4Contained in Mr. 
Varreirs most excellent volumes, we give a portion of his spirited 
account of ** sean-fishing** for pilchards on the Cornish coast, 
regretting that our limits will not admit of our quoting the 
whole. 

"The scan used for this purpose is 120 fathoms, or 720 feet long* 
which is more than a furlong, and twelve fathoms, or 72 feet in depth’ 
floated with corks on the head-rope, and kept taut by sinkers below. 
There are three boats, a large sean booty a rather smaller rvlyer, atid a 
still smaller lurker. There are seven hands in each of the large boats, 
and four and the master-fisher in the small one. The small one finds 
the schull (shoal ascertains its direction, and instructs the others how 
to pay out the not, stretch it by parting, and present a moderate biglit 
toward the advancing fish. Notwithstanding tlie size of the net, it is 
payed out and ready in about five minutes, all in perfect silence, without 
the least splash, of an oar. If the water is deep, a different kind of net, 
108 feet deep, is used, with a bunt or hollow at the middle. 

" When the net is out, the two boats advance with the ends, the lurker 
splashing and making a noise to drive the fish on ; and the ends of the 
net are ultimately brought and fastened together. The haul may vary 
from a single hogshead to a thousand hogsheads of fish ; and when it 
is large, the net is secured by grapplings, lest the strength of the fish 
should carry it off to sea. At low water, the fish are raised, by placing 
a tuck-sean within it, by which the fish brought within a smaller 
compass, and raised by closing the bottom of this second sean. During 
this operation, noire, shouting, aii4 stones suspended by ropes, and 
plunged into the water, are practised, until the opening of the net is 
closed, and the fish are lodged in the bunt, in which they can be raised 
to the surface, and taken into Jthe boat. 

" Wlien brpuglit to the Surface, the voices of the men are lost in the 
noise made by the fish, as they beat the watdr. The seaners fix tlieiii- 
selves in pairs^ on the gunwales of the boats, with flaskets, to lade the 
fish on board." When the quantity enclosed in the stop-sean is laig^e, 
the tuck-scan is madq^4p enclose no more than the boats can cany, of 
which a master-seanerffonns a correct judgment by the extent of 
brimming in his sean, as the fisl( move in^it; and many advantages 
result from taking up only a portion at one time, for the whole can thus 
be salted in. proper condition, without fatigue, or extraordinary expense. 
Thus, a week may possibly elapse, before the whole of the capture is 
M'cured, part being taken up every night’ —Vol. ii. p. 100. 
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The whole de8crij)tion is remarluibly well given, and so is every 
fishing process described in the book ; and there are many brieh 
but satisfactory observations, on die anatoniy, physiolpgy, and 
habits of fishes. The arrangement is tliat of Cuvier, beginning 
with the spinous^fianed tribes, passing to th^ having tlie ra^ of 
the fifis jointed, and ending with those which have the skeleton 
cartilaginous. The last are me lancelet, in which the vertebrated 
chai*acter is nearly obliterated, thus forming a transition, or rather 
approximation, to the invertebrated character closing the list. 
The excellence of tlie arrangement cannot be questioned; and 
we may say with truth, that there are few, perhaps no, books, 
which nave brought larger accessions of knowledge to any one 
department of natural history, than YarrelFs History of British 
Fishes.” 

The illustrations are exceedingly beautiful and valuable. Every 
species is figured from nature, under the author’s inspection in 
the majority of cases ; and where such is not the fact, it is men- 
tioned. We have seldom seen wood-cuts executed with so muah 
truth and spirit; and we are*quite sure, that any one who pos- 
sesses tlie figure, can be at no loss in instantly recognizing the 
fish, whenever, and wherever, he may happen to meet with a 
specimen. Nor are these the only illustrations of these two ex- 
cellent volumes; for there are numerous interspersed cuts of 
dissections, peculiar organs, apparatus, and modes of procedure 
in the capture of fish. Besides these, tliere are a number of 
sweet bits,” in the way of tail pieces, all connected with the 
waters, and fish, and fishing, whi^ if they have not the point- 
edly sarcastic humour of some of Bewick’s matchless tail-pieces, 
are, at least, more chaste in design, and finer in the execution. 
In &ct, the work is perfectly unique, as well it may be imagined, 
by every one acquainted with the industry, the talent, the glee, 
and the liberality of the amiable and excellent author ; and no 
man who loves either fishing or fish ought to be without it. If a 
nautical expression might be allowed, m closii^ this brief notice 
of the best account that has ever bedh given oi the finny inhabi- 
tants of the British seas, we would say, that Mr. Yarrell is no 
mere Ichthyologist, but **box the compass of animated 
nature^ eitlier with the sun, or agen it, without missing a single 
point” . , 

Mr. Jesse’s volume is quite of a difierent structure. Witli all 
the lightness of a lounging book, it has all the depth of a philo- 
sophic treatise; and, though with an aim and purpose entirely 
different is not inferior, in its way, to Mr. Yarrell’s more elalx^ 
rate and mtematic work. The fact is, that the two autiiors are 
^ sworn brothers, in the pleasing contemplation of nature; and 
VOL. II. — NO. HI. Q 
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that their brotherhood is the result of very strong resemblance 
in mind and feeling. Mr. Jesse begins with an account of Thames 
fishing, and shows how even the most wily inhabitants of its gentle 
tide ma}f be taken with the greatest ease and the most perfect 
certainty, We regret our insmili^ to record any of the mighty 
troift which •have been landed „from this river ; but we cannot 
resist mentioning the following deed in the article of salmon ; — 

October 3, 1813, at Shepperton Deeps, Mr. G. Marshall, of Brewer 
Street, London, caught a salmon with single guty without a landing-net, 
weighing twenty-one and a quarter pounds.'* 

This is the way that a salmon ought to be caught. 

Mr. Jesse next proceeds to discuss the metliod of trolling in 
Staffordshire, and intersperses his account witli some prettily 
told stories, for which we regret tliat we have no room, though 
Cleaveland Hall, and various other attractions, beckon us onward. 
Next comes the ‘‘ Perch Fishing Club/' and then the “ Two day 
fly-fishing on the banks of die Test.” “ ITie Leckford Fishing 
Qub” is the next on the tapis, and tliey introduce some very 
interesting hints and instructions* to anglers. To this follows fish- 
ing for the grayling, and a visit to Oxford. Then die “ country 
clergyman” figures onward to the end of die book. We have 
known many a countiy clergyman, who thrashed the waters like 
a very Gideon, but thrashed Uiem in vain ; and who, consequently, 
would have given the ** tithe of his own tithes,” for the tithe of 
the information contained in Mr. Jesse's book. It is even a lighter 
book in the playful parts tlian “ Salmonia,'* by the late Sir Hum- 
phry Davy; and when the two parties bring their tackle into 
action, if they had been on the same water at the same time, we 
certainly should have preferred taking our dish of fish widi Mr. 
Jesse. 

But we must break from this engaging subject ; for we could 
write a month widiout exhausting it. Angling is a delightful 
sport, and fishing a most lucrative enmloyment ; and individuals 
and the country cannot be too grateiul to Mr. Yarrell and Mr. 
Jesse for their two most j|isltuctive and delightful books. 


Art. XI . — Report of a Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on the Royal Dublin Society^ Ordered to be prmted in 
lesion of 1SS6. 

T he present state of Irelancf^s md tolbe a political anomaly. 

The cohtri^ is Ae fact. Were the country different from 
what it is, were it prosperous and tranquil, after centuries upon 
centuries of systematic mismanagement, it might indeed be pro- 
nounced an aiiomaly, a contradiction to every principle of sound 
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reasoning, and to every deduction oF common sense. Many of 
our modem economists, in their eagerness to apply some ikvourite 
specific, look no farther than the prominent results, whi6h force 
themselves first on their attention: In dieir hurry to«efiect an 
instantaneous cure, they prescribe merdy for the symptoms, and 
then are astonished that the remedies, that have«succeeded in 
cases apparently similar, shoulcThere prove utterly inefiectual, if 
not pernicious. The truth is, that the causes of tlie disease lie 
infinitely deeper than these persons imagine. The virus of comipl 
legislation has been so long suffered to work its way through the 
system, that it has infected every pore and fibre of the body 
phlitic; and it is not, therefore, by ordinary means, or by the ap- 
plication of ordinary remedies, that we can hope to see the malaoy 
remf»vcd, and the health of die patient permanently restored- ' 

To account for the miseries of Ireland, it is not necessary to 
lead the enquirer back to the earlier periods of British connexion. 
An impartid review of the circumstances of the country, since 
the revolution in 1688, will sufficiently explain its present situa- 
tion ; and we think the readf^ as he peruses the history', \«5I1 
wonder, not that the people are wretched, and the land impover- 
ished, but that the wretchedness and poverty of both are not 
Infinitely more deplorable. 

Tlie Revolution is one of the peat eras of Irish history. At 
that time, the country changed masters. Tlie change was radical^ 
—not merely the substitution of one dmasty for another, of a 
Nassau for a Stuart, of a Whig for a Tory domination : it ex- 
tended over the whole surface, it affected every acre of the soil, 
and penetrated to the hearth even of the poorest cottier.' Tlie 
wars of 1641 and 168$, occasioned, with a few insignificant exem- 
tions, a sudden and violent transfer of tlie landed property of the 
whole kingdom. The old possessors, whose interests, and habits, 
and feelings, had been identified with those of the great mass of 
the population, by the tenure of centuries, were at once ousted ; 
a swarm of hungry adventurers^ the refuse of the army, or the 
dregs of the London shopke^rs, wm introduced; and the scenes, 
which, in another clim^ rad in anothel*^e, had marked the sub- 
jugation of the Red Indiw^ w^n^ re-enacted, in tlie seventcendi 
century, on the shores of 'Ireland. 

The new settlers, liayirig obtained possesuon of the soil, partly 
by the expatriation of the native w^th, qiirit, and intelligence 
of the country, and partly by the removal, into remote and barren 
districto; of those wife want^Vitlier the spirit or the pecuniary- 
means to emigrate, proceeded to swuri* the permanency of their 
tenure"!))' a series of laws, most elaborately and ingeniously con- 
cocted between the Parliaments of Dublin and Westminster, for the 
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eradication of what still lingered of the manufactures, the agriculture, 
the education, and the religion of the people. In this task they 
proceeded with equal energy and success. They liad nothing, in 
fact, to restrain them. Laws, made by the new settlers for tlie 
purposes of ignorant and tyrannical domination, were responded 
to by others, framed in their motlier country in a kindred spirit 
of blind oppression and selfish monopoly. On both sides, they 
were passed as soon as proposed. Nothing remained to check tlie 
insolence and crudity of the tyrant. The Irish were conquered, 
depressed, and prostrate. Existence was the only right culowed 
them, and even tliis was rather tolerated than acknowledgefl. 
** ITie law,” says one of the^ English lawyers, sent over to ml a 
vacancy on the Irish Bench, tlie law does not recognise the ex- 
istence of a papist in the country.” 

The history of the period, now before us, affords ample proof 
of the state of destitution to which these proceedings speedily 
reduced the country. Swift, in his “ Short View of the State of 
Ifelandi^ written in 1727, tells us, that the want of industry of 
the people is not altogether owin^ to our own fault, but to a mil- 
lion of discouragements.” Ireland,” continues he, ‘^is the only 
kingdom I ever heard of,, either in ancient or modern story, 
which was denied tlie liberty of exporting their native commocii- 
ties and manufiictures, wherever they pleased, except to countries 
at war with their own prince or state. Yet this privilege, by the 
superiority of mere power, is refused us, in the most momentous 
parts of commerce; besides an act of navigation, to w'hich we 
never consented, pinned down upon us, and rigorously executed. 

Those who liave the misfortune to be born here, have 

the least title to any considerable employment.” Two years 
afteiwards, tlie overflowings of his proud and sensitive heart, at 
the still increasing wretchedness of his country, burst forth in 
that most caustic and biting satire, sent into the w'orld under the 
attractive title o^ modest Proposal for preventing the Children 
of Poor People in hekmdfixm being a Burthen to their Parents 
or Country^ and for makjing^ihem befw/icial to the Public.^* In 
tliis modest proposal,” he recommends that die>^ children of the 
poor may be offered in sale to the people of equality and fortune, 
as an article of food. A child,” says he,” will make two dishes 
at an entertainment for friend; and, when the family dinedi 
alone, the fore or hind quarter will make a reasonable dish ; and, 
seasoned with a little pepper anc} salt, wi4 be very good boiled, 
on the fourth day, especially in winter. ... I grant,” continues 
he, in the same tone of bitter sarcasm, that mis food will be 
somewhat dear, and, therefore, very proper for landlords ; who, 
as they have already devoured most ot the parents, seem to have 
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the best title to the children.*’ The act of Primate Boulter, passed 
about the same period, to compel each landholder to till five out 
of every hundred acres in his possession, affords a g^rave and 
serious confirmation of the hideous picture revealed to us in the 
scourging irony of Swift. 

A simple mrae of remedying* the ruinous effect^ of tlie mea- 
sures adopted by the now setuers, would have been to retrace 
their own steps, to break down the artificial barriers which they 
had so industriously erected, and to allow the ^eat natural ener- 
gies of the people full scope. But the new and unwilling con- 
nection, whicli had grown up between landlord and tenant, forbade 
this proceeding. In the countiw wlience they had emigrated, 
these terms conveyed an idea of all tliat was fostering and en- 
dearing, — a reciprocity of kindly feelings based upon a reciprocity 
of interests, an interchange of paternal protection and grateful, 
cordial obedience. In Ireland, it was the reverse of all tliis : it 
was the iron bond of master and slave. Terror was the ruling 
principle — severity, unqualified by any gentle feeling, the instyi- 
inent. The landlord looked cfh* every cottier as a lurking enenw: 
the tenant viewed the proprietor as an usurping tyrant. '^The 
former gave employment only because his lands would otlierwise 
be wordilcss : the latter j^ielded his labour only as a desperate 
alternative against starvation. From elements sotanti-social, what 
was to be looked for but a continuance of bitter, ill-disguised 
enmity ? In such a state of things, to relax the rigour of (lenal 
and prohibitory legislation, would have been, in the opinion of 
the ruling caste, to let loose the famished tiger. Yet the country 
could not remain in its present condition. It was running rapidly 
to ruin. Tlie wretchedness of the tenants was recoiling upon 
the landlords, and the landlords were already beginning to smart 
sorely under the reaction. 

At this comuncture, a few well-meaning individuals, who saw 
the evil, and doubtless felt its pressure upon themselves, laid their 
heads together; and, according to the usual custom among well- 
meaning people, agreed tliat sometlpng must be done.” This 
something, however, meant anything that would not trencli upon 
the system of coercive legislation, which they, in common with 
their party, deemed essenttal, not merely to their welfare, but 
even to their very existence. Half measures, the usual resoui*cc 
of little-minded politicians, were, therefore, tesorted to. A thou- 
sand plans were pr(^x>8ed, a thousand expedients were adopted; 
and tne political empiricism of the time rose at once to the hey- 
day of its glorj'. Among a variety of other schemes, it was thought 
possible to effect the revival of the agricultural and manufactiuring 
interests of the country, by means of a society, which should 
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diffuse instruction on these subjects by its publications, and sti- 
mulate emulation by medals, premiums, ana other such exciter 
ments. 4ience arose tlie Dublin Society, in 1731, not more than 
thirty years after the final prostration of the native energies and 
capabilities qf the country, coiifyequent upon the decisive action 
off La Hogue. This association, though limited in numbers, 
and not very remarkable for rank or influence, entertained ideas 
sufficiently magnificent of its own capabilities. The number of 
associates was, for several years, less than a hundred ; yet it was to 
be ail association for the geiieral improvement of Ireland, and the 
name, by which it was to oe designate, was that of “ The Dublin 
Society for improving Husbandry^ Manufactures^ and other use- 
ful Arts and Sciences.** It was one of the fundamental rules, 
that every member should specifically apply himself to the fm - 
dierance of some particular branch of its operations. In 1749, 
it obtained the charter of incorporation, under which it still con- 
tinues to act; and, for some years previously, it received an 
aitnual grant of £500 from tho king’s privy purse, which was 
afterwards so considerably augmented, as to give an average of 
£5000 during a series clears. In some instances, the grant 
amounted to £10,000. Tiie money, thus entrusted to it, was 
chiefly expended in premiums, some for improvements in ^ricul- 
ture, others for* the reclamation of waste lands, for planting, for 
the fisheries, for new or improved branches of manufacture, for 
inventions of every description, for ingenious works of art, and 
for investigations, both statistical and antiq^uarian, connected with 
the country. Subsequently to the Union, it received an annual 
parliamentary grant of £10,0(k), which was continued, at that 
rate, till 1819, when it was first reduced to £7000, and afterwards, 
in 1830, to something more than £50(H». At the last named 
period, its operations were, to a certain degree, contracted by the 
formation of another society, exclusively agiicultural, which aiso 
received a large grant of public money. But, as the extension of 
public liberality to the liewly-formed body was not made at die 
expense of its precursor, ** the only effect, produced by it on die 
Dublin Society, was, that the time and money, hitherto devoted 
to agriculture, were diverted to other objects, and that the fine 
arts reqeived a more enlarged share of its. attention. Latterly, 
^e objects to which the Society has chiefly devoted itself, have 
ti^n tpe advancement of the useful and ornamental arts, and 
the diffusion of a khowledge of natural^ history and physical 
science. To promote tlie former, schools of elementary instruc- 
tion in the art of di*awing were, in the first instance, established, 
and a collection of statues and casts was made : to advance the 
latter, a botanical garden, a museum, and a repository for models 
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was formed, wliile d certain number of ^entific individuals was 
apminted, who were expected to perform the double function of 
delivering gratiiitous courses of public lectures, and^ of giving 
private information, to such as might choose to seek it, oh points 
connected with their respective de^rtments. 

As to the funds, whereby all these purposes werelto be ejected, 
the summary, already given, of the parliamentary grants com- 
prises nearly the whole. Tlio**© were, indeed, some individual 
subscriptions ; but these were comparatively trifling, and wc pos- 
sess no means at present of ascertaining tlieir precise amount. 
<n fact, the accounts of the society, previously to the Union, were 
so carelessly kept, that even the omcers of the present day, who 
might be supposed qualified, both from duty and inclination, to 
give information on the subject, could state nothing, or next to 
nothing, respecting them, in their late evidence before Parlia- 
ment.— Since the Union, the mode of assessing the contributions 
of the members has undergone several changes. Originally, the* 
annual subscription, entitui^ the payer to the privileges a 
member, was tnirty shillings^ In 1801, it was eitner an annua) 
payment of three guineas, with an admission fee of five, or a life 
payment of twenty guineas. In 1810, the admission fee was raised 
to thirty guineas, and again, in 1816, to fifty ; but, in 1821, this 
last addition was removed; and, eight years later, a furtlier re- 
duction brought it down to the sum of twenty guineas, at which 
it still remains. 

The total amount of funds derived from Parliamentary grants, 
and from the payments of members, from 1801 to 1885 indusive, 


stands thus : — 

Total. Yearly average. 

Parliamentary grants - - £291,706 £8534 

Subscriptions of members - 20,028 572 


Total for 35 years - - -£311,734' £8906 


The mwner in which the funds were employed, is involved in 
utter obscurity. All that can l^Vscartaine^ with any degree of 
certainty, is, that very large sums were laid eut in building. 
The Society, after having held its meetings, for many years, in 
hired apartments, erectra a house in Grafmn Street feut this 
was soon foimd to be too small for the effectual prosecution of tlu^ 
midtifarious objects which the mjSinbers bad taken in charge. 
They, therefore, hired a larg^pieceof ^oundin Hawkins' Street; 
and, having first erected a repositoiy for implements and models, 
they afterwards added a library, , a board-room, and other apart- 
ments successively, and the whole establishment wjw, at length, 
transferred to the new buildings. Here, however, it was not 
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destined to remain. The edifice^ ill-designed and ill-constructed, 
wais so inconvenient as to be almost useless, and so damp as to be 
alike injurious to the health of the residents, and destructive of 
the articles deposited in their custody. The Society soon deter- 
mined to abandon the place ; and having, therefore, disposed of 
its interest in*it, for what it woul^ bring, it speedily transferred 
itself to its present splendid residence m Kildare Street, where^ 
also, large additional building were found to be immediately 
wanting, in order to carry on me public business. 

That the Society, for some time after its commencement, stood 
high in tlie estimation of the public, or, at least, of that portion 
of it, which had any influence in the management of public 
aflkirs, is evident from the numerous donations and bequests be- 
stowed upon it, many of them anonymous, and in sums of ten, 
twenty, fifty pounds, and upwards. But latterly ihe current of 
popular opinion has taken a course diametrically opposite; and the 
large amount of its expenditure, compared with the small appear- 
ance of any beneficial results, has produced an annually increasing 
conadction of its inadeouacy to efiect its original object — the 
practical regeneration of the country. It was the general ex- 
pression, in fact, of this conviction, that compelled Parliament, 
in 1820, to diminish the usual grant ; and there can be little doubt, 
that the same cause has since operated in inducing that bo^ to 
act on the princfple of continued reduction, and to withdraw from 
the society at least one-haJf of its original dlowance. Nor is this 
all. A few Years ago, a financial committee of tlie House of 
Commons subjected the emenditiire of the society to a rigid and 
searching investigation. The result was, that, in the last session, 
it was thought advisable to resume the enquiry; and, for this 
purpose, a Select Committee was appointed, witii instructions to 
take the whole of the case into considei^atipn, and report fully 
upon it. 

The Report of this Committee is now before us. Though 
short, it details the management of every department of the 
Society; and concludes with aeries of recmnmendations for im- 
proving its constitution aifd internal economy, — the grounds of 
which aic devefoped more at large id a vei^ voluminous body of 
evidence, both oral and written, attached to the Report, and 
{bmting neturly the whole of the bulky folio» of which tiie Report 
and its appendages consist. 

Thi^ aocument shows at once, that public opinion was justified 
in condemning the Society. It exhibits a picture of deplorable 
mismanagement of the funds, and of an equally dmlorable dis- 
regard of the objects which its charter professes to have in view. 
Nor is there reason to doubt the accuracy of its statements. The 
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whole of the evidence, spread over three hundred and fiftv-five 
folio pages, is drawn either from officers, or members of the Wly, 
persons,* who, as they possessed an interest in the establishment, 
would naturally feel inclined to place its proceedings in the most 
favourable point of view. The evidence of two of the officers, 
Mr. Isaac Wild, honorary sec^tary, and Dr. Satnud Litton, 
lecturer on botany, the only officers examined, occupies upwards 
of a third of the whole. The other witnesses were gentlemen of 
respectability, and of some degree of note as literary or scientific 
characters. 

• The whole of the evidence, thus adduced in favour of the 
society, we repeat, fully justifies the impression, so strong on the 
public mind, that the affairs of the institution were grossly mis- 
managed. On this point, all the witnesses coincide, as far as past 
luanagenient is concerned. All of tliein agree in saying, that, at 
the present time, when the Society is upon half allowance, tilings 
are going on better. All, likewise, except one, unite in opinion, 
that some further radical change in its constitution is necessary, 
in order to justify Parliamenf In entrusting it, any longer, with 
the expenditure of so large an amount of the public money. 

The spirit of negligence^ or of something worse than negli- 
gence, revealed by this evidence, seems to have affected every 
branch of the Society. It is discernible eveiy where. Was it 
not to have been expected, that a society of gentlem^en, entrusted 
with the discretionary annual expenditure of £10,000 for pur- 
poses of the highest public' interest, would be able, when cmled 
on, to give some satisfactory account of the manner in which they 
had discharged their important trust? But what is the tact? 
Not only were no accounts produced before the committee, ex- 
cept, indeed, for the three or four years which liave elapsed since 
the concerns of the Society became an oMect of public enquiry, but 
it is acknowledged by its accredited officer, 4nat it had none to 
produce. The answers, relative to every other department, exhibit 
the same spirit of indolent neglect, scarcely conceal^ by a 
jiompous display of effort at doing* sopiething to justify a conti- 
nuance of national confidence. Agriculture, one m the two main 
points on which the Society mriginally founded its claim to public 
iavour and patronage, wsjs^ at one time, as we have already stated, 
consigned entirely to the care of another society ; and although, 
on the extinction of that society, this branch of its duties was 
afterwards resumed, yet it was^on a principle as useless and as 
indolent, as could well have been imagined. 

The absurdity of an attempt to revive the agriculture of a 
nation, labouring under a vicious and partial system of law, by 
tlie distribution of a few silver medals, to be hung, we suppose. 
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at the button-holes of the farmers when going to fairS) or markets, 
or to church or chapel on Sundays, is too glaring to be dwelt 
upon. The cattle-shows, as is acknowledged by the secretary 
ot the Society, in his examination, so far from producing any 

f enrral efFeqJ, can have no influence b^ond the vicinity of 
)ublin, where, it is evident, such an artincial stimulus is least 
wanted. 

A just idea of the attention paid to horticulture will be best 
conveyed by an extract from the secretary's evidence on that 
point 

Q. What is the extent of the botanic garden P 
" A. About twenty-seven acres, I think.. 

" Q. Have you examined any other botanic garden in Ireland ? 

A. There is a botanic garden in Dublin, belonging to the College, 
consisting of a small quantity of ground, (not more than eight acres,) 
which, until very lately, had a much higher character than that of the 
Society. 

c" Q. What was the character of the late curator of the Society's botanic 
garden ? * * 

A, The late curator, at one time, many years ago, was highly thought 
of: but he continued in the garden long after he had lost all character, 
cither for talent or good conduct; and it was generally considered to be 
owing to his iieid,pct that the garden got into the disgraceful condition, in 
which it had been, previous to the appointment of the present curator. 
Now the botanic garden at Glosnevin has a very high character, pai'ticu- 
larly for taste and beauty of arrangement : it is, perhaps, rather more of 
a beautiful than a scientific garden. The ^ientific arrangement has not 
been milch changed — the Linnean arrangement is preserved — there is yet 
no natural arrangement. The extent of the garden rather induces the 
persons who have the care of it, to look on it as an ornamental, than a 
scientific, garden. If they were confined to a much smaller space, they 
would rely more on the scientific part, and less on its beauty. 

'' Q. I see, by th^ original regulations, that a certain portion of this 
garden was to be made use of for agricultural purposes; is that the case 
now ? 

*^A. Yes. Mr. Niven (the cui|itor) has raised a great many new varie- 
ties of potatoes.^ He appear# to have made a great many most important 
experiments, upon the cultivation of potatoes in the garden. There is 
an arboretum, containing a great number of trees, the spaces between 
w^tiieh Mr. N. has pontrived to cover with grass, which has a pretty ap- 
,pearance. 

Q, You say agricultnral experiments have been tried in the gardens 
what has become of the produce of these experigients ? 

A, As I understand, the produce has not been of an extent to make it 
an object of any great consequence, except with regard to potatoes. 

Q. Are there g great number of fruit trees ? 

" A. These are new. things widi us.*’ 
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In other parts of this jiortion of the evidence, we are informed 
that Mr. Niven is all life and activity : tliat he wrote a letter to 
the Duke of Nortliumberlaiid, and received an. answer, written 
with the Duke's own hand ; and that, at ttie meeting of the British 
Association, in Dublin, last sunder, there was but one 0{aniau 
of the garden, — tliat it was the most beautiful that existed, — 
« together with some other facts of similar importance. In short, 
die whole of the evidence, which here, as in other parts, appears 
to have been di*awn forth very tortuously, may be summed up in 
the facts, that the, garden is verv beautifm, ana not very scientific 
'—that the curator is an animal all life and activity — that he has 
contrived to coax .grass to grow, and introduced certain novel 
species of plants, cmled fruit trec^ — and tliat the Duke of North- 
iiniberland writes liis letters with his own band ! We think we 

• nuiy well exclaim, with our old friend Dominie Samson — pro- 

* (ligious ! 

Manufactures, tlie other great department marked down in 
the original plan of the society, after having been virtually reHn- 
(niished for years, liave lately been fortunate enough to regain 
tne attention of the mans^ers. For their encouragement, an 
annual exhibition has been established, tod medals, of which 
some may be seen in the shop-windows of the trading streets 
of Dublin, have been distribute But here the fostering care oi* 
the society ceases. An exhibition aiid a niedal I— as if trade was 
to be Feyived, and the manu&ctures of a couhtry improved, by 
such paltry and insignificant means ! 

Tjectures on some of the sciences, applicable to rural economy 
and manufactures, have latterly, to a certaiii degree, beini sub- 
stituted for essays and premiums. *^6 intrinsic value of thesi* 
lectures has been tested by a very *fitir experiment. During a 
series of years, in which they were delivered gratuitously, tne 
•lecture rooms were numerously attended,* sometimes even to 
overflowing. But^ on a small fee being fixed for each course, the 
audiences, dwindled away almost (o nothing. Those who had 
attended them, for the purpose of wtflling awagr^ a vacant hour, 
abs^ited themselves when, they were called upon for a mere trifle, 
in iiayment of their literary amusement : those, who would be 
inclined to pay for useful juforitiation, were impressed with tlu* 
idea, that, either from the want of talent in the lecturer, or from the 
nature of the course prescribed for him, oir, more probably, from 
botii causes togetliei? they wert? not likely to receive an adequate 
remuneration for the time and money expended. The audiences, 
according to the evidence before us, were chiefly composed of the 
{^lilies of the members, and of the pupils from the auiacent fr^ 
^ < schools, in KQdare-place ; for both of which classes, the tune of 
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lecturing (from three to four o*clock in the aftei^noon) was pecu- 
liarly convenient. The boys and girls were then just let out of 
school; and the ladies ana gentlemen were enabled to kill a 
tedious Imur before dinner. As for the working classes^ who 
could only attend in the evenings, they and their interests seem to 
have*been wholly unthought of. • 
llie museum department was still worse. The answers to the 
enquiries of the committee, on this head, give the following 
results : Natiind history ? Very imperfect indeed. Collection of 
birds ? Very small, and very incomplete. Geological collection ? 
Very limitedf. Fishes? Very imperfect, and want elassihcatiou 
and revision. Shells? Very imTCrfect. Fossil remains? Very 
few.* Comparative anatomy ? Nothing illustrative of it. An- 
tiquities? A small collection of Etruscan vases, some Roman 
remains, and a very fine mummy ! Collection of Irish mine- 
rals ? A disgrace to the society. Indeed, without entering into 
the details or this catalogue of nonentities, the whole might have 
bqpn summed up in the concise, yet most comprehensive, answer 
of another of the witnesses: — • • 

** Q, In what department do you consider the museum most defective ^ 
J, I should say there is scarcely any part, in which it is not de- 
fective.” 

The libraiy is in a less neglected state than any of the fore- 
mentioned departments. It contains a number, large in propor- 
tion to its total contents, of valuable scientific works ; but its 
total is very small, when compared with die sums granted to the 
society. It is closed during the morning and evening hours, 
being accessible only from eleven to five, and then only to mem- 
bers, or to strangers admitted by special favour. It is also a 
lending library, for the exclusive use of the membei-s and their 
famili^, the consequences of which are, that, as duplicates are not 

f irovided, to meet the double demand, an intern reader may be 
or months deprived of the use of a volume, while it is going its 
extciiial rounds, and that, from the neglect of rkuriiing the 
books taken out^any work^ hamed in the catalogue, are missing, 
and many seUTa^ broken. 

The news-room.-^Many of our readers will be astonished to 
hc^r, that a news-room is here considered an essential appendage 
to a society for the practical improvement of agriculture and ma- 
nu&cttires. Yet, so it is. The news-room forms no unimportant 
subject, either in the enquiries of tfie commktee, or in the estima- 
tion of the society itself True it is, tliat it does not cost much. 


* Thin answer is , eubsequenUy corrected where the respondent, Mr. Isaac Wild, 
th.* seoretary, says, that the society has ko fossil remains, except the elk. 
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It is but the outlay of some seventy or eighty pounds a year) from 
an income of thousands. Yet insignificant as it appears in 
amount, it exhibits itself as a most important feature in the eyes 
of the members, both as a point of economy, and as an' article of 
primary utility to the existence of die society. When, fixim an 
apprehension of the scrutinizing temper of parliasiient,^ it^was 
determined to transfer the charge for newspapers from the public 
fund, to the private account of the individuals, die plan failed 
as a permanent measure ; the members refused to pay the addi* 
tional subscription, and the society was compelled either to revert 
tp tlie public purse, or to give up the newspapers. The former 
alternative was adopted, on the ground that the absence of news- 
papers would seriously diminish the number of members. 

On the subject of the school of fine, arts, little need be said. 
It is one of the least essential in an institution for the practical 
improvement of the country. StiUues and pictures are expensive 
luxuries, to be indulged in, only when the national prosperity 
furnishes a surplus for their enjoyment When the labours of 
the Dublin societ}', or of any other body associated for similar 
patriotic purposes, shall have enabled the peasant to indulge in 
somethiug more than potatoes, seven times a week, and to cover 
himself with sometliing more comfortable and decent tlian thread- 
bare frize, it will be time enough to talk of the appropria- 
tion of public money to the fine arts. At present, there- 
fore, all that need be said on this part of our subject is, that 
the Dublin Society has made some precocious efforts to excite a 
taste for them in Ireland, or more correctly speaking in Dublin ; 
and that these efforts have exhausted themselves in forming a 
gallery of some dozen of casts, and establishing drawing sclioms, 
where four teachers receive salaries of eighty pounds a year each 
for teaching nine hours in the week, and where a nmnber of boys, 
admitted gratuitously, may attend whichever master, and during 
whatever time, they please. 

Having thus taken a summary view of the objects of this in- 
stitution, of the means resorted to /or their accomplishment, and 
of the results produced by those means, it now ;;emains only to 
enquire, what are the recommendations of the committee appointed 
to investigate the subject, apd wltat are the measures which Par- 
liament ought instantly to adopt. Before we enter upon tlK*sc 
questions, however, it will be right to notice briefly the opinions 
of, the witnesses examined— all of whom, it will be recollected, 
were members — as fo the origin of the inefficiency visible in the 
society. Tliat inefficiency aris^ according to these gentlemen, 
from a single cause — the diminution of the annual grant, 
which has prevented the erection of buildings suitable to 
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t]ie purposes of the institution. But 9 to say nothing of the waste- 
ful, if not profligate, expenditure, incurred, as the reader has 
already seen, on the premises in Hawkins’ Street, it must be re- 
membered that the society purchased its present residence with 
its eyes open. The managers knew the extent of their income, 
they, knew what Parliament e^qpected from them, they saW the 
capabilitic^s of Leinster House as it then stood : yet, with all these 
data to guide them, as to the policy of the purchase, they involved 
the body in an immense debt, for the purchase of a pile of build- 
ing, which, so far from affording them additional scope, not only 
entailed on them tlie almost immediate necessity of erecting a 
theatre or lecture-room, a laboratory, a statue gallery, and nearly 
every other apartment for public accommodation; but, after all, 
h;ft them in a situation to complain, that the efforts of t!ie Society 
were rendered useless by a want of room. I'he heedlessiu^ss with 
which the managers plunged into this new speculation, after the 
warning example of Hawkins’ Street, is still further exhibited by 
the following rat:t. The plot of ground, taken by them in Kildare 
StiBec't, is held titider two tenures^, 'flie portion, containing the 
buildings and the area in front, was the property of the Duke 
of Leinster. "ITiis'tliey purcha^ in fee. The other portion, 
consisting of a lawn of about two acres, and extending from the 
roar of tne main building to Merrion Square, is held at mil, 
under a rent of ^£800 Iri3i. The landlord refuses to give any 
other tenure, and the Society deem the occupation of il essential, 
because, if it should fall into other hands, tlie buildings that 
might be erected upon it would, according to the statements of 
tlio witnesses, — the accuracy' of which, however, we have reason 
to doubt, — materially tend to obstruct the light of the rear apart- 
ments. Be this, however, as it may, the Society is paying, and, 
for six and thirty yeai*s, has been paying, the annual sum of £800 
Irish, amounting now to a total of £9969. 4^*. 6d.. for a plot of 
ground, which is available for no purpose but that of an airing- 
ground for the nurses and children of the members, and of a 
prospect to the houses in Merrion Square. 

But what are die recommeildations of the committee? It ad- 
vises, in siibstahce, that every tiling shall remain as it is. Quiein 
ne seeihs to have been the principle that dictated tlie rc»- 

port, and quiet enough will the Society be, if the sum^stions of 
the Committee are acted upon. The funds are stm to be at 
its disposal, aiid the public are still to be excluded from their 
rightful participation in the benefits of the institution. But 
let the committee speak for itself. The principle, on which the 
Society is recommended to be regulated in future, is, that it 
considered as the great central association, for the difiu- 
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sion, throughput Ireland, of a knowledge of practical science, 
and of all irnprovements in amculture, Iwrticulture, and the 
arts.” — i3ut this is precisely what the l^iety would ever teve 
been, had it ^rfornied its du^. And is it because jjt h^ ne- 
glect^ that auty, and forfeited its chai^ter, that tlie cbntniittee 
would preserve its existence, and recommend it to be consi- 
dered” as a something, which, by its own nwligend^, it had mng 
since ceased to be ? Or is this recommendation^ wliich, by die 
way, so carefully excludes the mention of manufacturesj — is it 
to give life, and energy, and reputation to that, which no power 
has hitherto been able to arouse ?— The committee process to 
lUy it down, as another principle of organization, that the ad- 
mission of all respectable individuals to jiarticipate in its advan- 
tages is most desirable ; and, to effect this object, it recommends 
that no person shall be rejected, on the ballot, by a smaller num- 
ber than forty metiibers ; that the admission shaU be a single pay- 
ment of twenty guineas, for life,, or five guineas with an annual 
fee of two guineas ; and that a class of associate members shall 
be formed, to be admitted on tbe recommendation of two mem^ 
hern of the CouilciU ^nd the j^yment of two guineas. It farther 
advises, that the whole management of the Institution shall be 
committed to a Council, to lie formed, by a very complex opera- 
tion, out of eight committees elected annually ; that there shall 
be a general meeting of the Society once a year,*»with a power to 
call extraordinary meetings when necessary ; that itinerant lec- 
turei*s shall he sent throum the country^, under special regulations 
as to expense ; tliat the ^otonic Garcfen shall be made a school 
for young gardeners, and, together with the lawn, thrown open 
to the pimlic, for study or enjoyment, under reguUiiionH to be 
framed by the Council ; that a reading-rooni shall be opened, to 
which persons not belongii^ to the Society shall have access, by 
SPECIAL pe}*miunon of the Council ; that bach professor shall de- 
liver an evening course of gratuitous lecturcs, to be open to the 
public ; that periodical reports of scientific proceedings shall be 
published : that news^iapers and political periodicals shall be ex- 
cluded ; tliat the schools of the fide arts shall be confined to the 
useful and mechanical departments thereof; andnbat larger ac^ 
commodation shall be provided for the Museum, by an extension 
of the buildings now in poss^ion of the Socic^. 

To discuss the merits of fher^ resolutions ih detail would be 
mere waste of time. They run directly counter to the great 
principle by which public tipdies, e:ntriisted with die expeiuiitui-e 
of the public money, should be regu1|tted. They not only con- 
tinue to leave the funds of the estwlishment to the discretion of 
an irresponsible, fluctuating, and hitherto corrupt body, but they 
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ako propose to introduce a change into its constitution, calculated 
only to render ivhat is already b£l infinitely worse. The compli- 
cated device of a Council, to be constructed out of eight com- 
mittees, the committees to be annually elected by the proprietors, 
and tlie Council and committees to be then dovetailra into each 
other, by a strange and puzzling process of mutual introsuscep- 
tion, can only tend to make ‘‘ conTusion worse confounded.” The 
library, which, if properly furnished, would be the most valuable 
part of the institution, is to be so regulated that, with the excep- 
tion of the favoured few, who be fortunate enough to ob- 
tain the special permission of the Council, the public are to 
effectually excluded from it. In short, tlie sugi^stions of the report 
are concocted in the true spirit of Toryism. The Society is to be 
made a close borough, ana its management is to be* exclusively 
vested in a few influential individuals, with whom the Treasury 
may communicate, and coquet at pleasure, as to the amount and 
expenditure of the funds. Our surprise at sudrsuggestions is 
increased by a perusal of the names of the members who con- 
stituted tlie committee. We ask* ourselves, bj^what political 
hallucination could the understandings of such men as fom the 
majority of tliese, — men of sound sense and enlarged political 
views, — ^be so far misled as to acquiesce in a series of recommen- 
dations, in direct opposition to every liber^ and enlightened 
principle? Nothing, certainly, but the moA mistaken notions, 
as to the actual situation of Ireland, cai^^ account for it : for 
certain we are, tltat^ whatever die Soci^y might be able to 
accomplish by its own unaided exertion^ and by the judicious 
expenaiture of funds, contributed solely by the members them- 
selves ; whatever minor improvements it might introduce, in the 
mode or implements of husbandry, the cultivation of potatoes, 
or the various 8|>ecie8 of fruit trees, it never can, by any subordi- 
nate, or secondaiy change in its constitution, be made an effectual^ 
insU*ument in tlie regeneration of thcv^ountry. And this brings 
us to the only remaining question — wlmt metres ought ParlHi- 
inent instantly to adopt/ « 

lb this question we 'reply bi^Uy and explicitly, thai 
as Pai'liainent* ought not, in they first instance, to have en- 
trusted any portion of the propeAy of the people to a self- 
constituted and irresponsible body of individuals, so it is now 
bound to redeem its past error, a4[ far as possible, and withdraw 
the gnmt which has hitheito supported tlie Society. Parliament 
is itself but the trustee for the peoble^ — a delegated body, which 
has no right to transfer its trust. The expenditure of any portion 
of the public money, which it cannot immediately superintend, 
should be oommittetl to officers, fully responsible ror its due ap- 
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plication, — to men appointed by Parliament, bound down by 
sufficient securities for the fulfilment of their engagements, ana, 
therefore, capable of being brought to account for every de&lca* 
tion arising trom misconduct or negligence. 

The ix>sition here laid down, rests upon a double principle^ It 
is based on tlie responsibility of^lie Parliament to tHb people, and 
of the officers of public institutions to the Parliament Of its 
justice none can doubt: of its expediency, the history of every 

E iiblic institution in Ireland, constituted, as too* many are, like the 
Dublin Society, will afford the best illustration. Take the 
Qhartcr-^chool Society, for example. It started upon the joint- 
stock principle, of private benevolence and Parliamentary sup- 
port ; the former lieing to the latter, much in the same ratio as 
in the Dublin Society. Well, it ran its course ; it was patronized, 
for a time, but it was, at length, weighed in tlie balance, and 
found wanting. Look, again, at the Association for Discounten- 
ancing Vice ; at the Farming Society, already noticed ; and, as 
affording a still\nore striking illustration of tne principle, at the 
Kildare Place Society. Like the Dublin Society, this last under- 
took the task of regenerating Ireland ; and its specific was Scrip- 
tural education. Like the Dublin S^iety, it expended much of 
^ its funds on buildings : like it, also, it failed in the attainment of 
its object In short, turn where we will, we feel fully justified 
in asserting, that there is no instance of a voluntary association, 
to which Parliament lias entrusted the expenditure of the public 
money for the interests of the people, in which the money has 
not been misapplied, and the gove^ment either left without re- 
dress, or driven into Chancery fqr the recoveiy of the trifling 
assets that might still survive. 

Put, allowing, for a moment, that, in some cases, the legisla- 
ture might be justified in such an unguai'ded delegation of its 
trust, the conduct of the Dublin Society, at least, has been such, 
as to deprive it of every claim to public confidence. The evi- 
dence, now before the public, presents such a constant scene of 
mismanagement, in every department^ and at every period, in 
which its proceedings could he ascertained, that,- to continue to 
repose confidence in such a body, would be beyond the stretch 
even of Tory favouritism. Nor is this all. The same evidence 
contains such flagrant instances of misrepresentation and contra- 
diction, as to render whatever is fsvouraUe to the Society, not 
merely suspicious, but absolutely inadmissible. To give one or 
two instances only:— Mr. IsaaK Wild, in his evidence on the 
Leskean collection of minerals, says, that its arrangement has 
remained unaltered, from the time of its purchase, in 1792, as a 
manorial of the state of mineralogical knowledge at that time; 
VOL. II. — ko. III. a 
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and that, under such arrangement, it cannot fail to be of very 
OTeat use to students, in the [present improved state of die science. 
On the pther hand, Mr. Richard Griffith, the ex-profeasor of 
mineralogy, when questioned on the same subject, states, that 
die collection has b^n so disarranged, that it would be difficult 
for students tb find out the places of the minerals, as marked in 
the catalogue ; and he winds up his evidence on this head, with 
the followmg emphatic declaration : — 

Q. Then the intention of the Lcskean collection is by no means at- 
tended to by the Society, aldiougli they so religiously keep up the 
arrangement nominally P • 

A* I admit that to the fullest extent** 

Again, in a letter or memorial, addressed to the Irish govern- 
ment, for die purpose of obtaining an addition to the annual 
grant, to be employed in enlarging the buildings, the Society is 
made to say, that its extensive museums are stored widi ob- 
jepts illustrative of nature, science, and art ; that the establish- 
ment is not merdv resorted to by*the youth of Ireland, but by 
the numerous studSents, who, since Dublm has acquired celebritv, 
by the excellence and cheapness of its anatomical spools, annually 
arrive from England, Scotland, and from die British colonies and 
dependencies :”;r-That, widi respect to the museum, it contains 
collections in the several departments of natural history, and an 
interesting assemblage of antiquides, and works of art, and, in 
particular^ it contains a large collection^ every day encreasing, 
of the mineralogical productions of Ireland.” 

Now, it is only necessary to ref^ to die evidence of the So- 
ciety’s own selected witnesses, to be convinced of the gross 
exaggeradon contained in these official statements, made, it must 
be ^served, for the purpose of prevailing on tht' government to 
sanction the application tor an increased grant oi money, — state- 
ments, in which the deviations from truth rise above each other 
in a reralar climax, topped by the daring panegyric on that same 
mineriuogical collection, so emphatically aenounced by one of its 
own witnesses, as a di^:ace to the Society.” 

The truth is, the whole ming has been a job from beginning to 
end— from the moment of its conation, inthebrainofitsorigmal 
deviser, to the present hour. The ostensible object of the So- 
ciety was, to increase the comforts and happiness of the Irish 
people, by the extension of their agricultural and manu&cturing 
resources ; the retd object was, tri&out relaxing the severity of 
the penal code, to secure to the landed gentry an increased 
amount of rent, tithe, and local taxes, all of wliich ultimately 
lodged themselves in the pock^ of the aristcxnraey. But thu 
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object baa failed. Ulie people, instead of suifering themselves to 
be trampled into subservienevy have struggled incessantly a^iist 
the pressure, and have at length sliakeii it off. Th^ crisis of 
1829, brought about by the agency of a man, with whom the 
boast of Pericles would be no exaggeration, taught them to fee^and 
to respect their own power. They can now stand erect before 
tlieir oppressors: and tiiougli the contest is not yet over, though 
much, perhaps, of individual suffering remains to be endured, tne 
victory and the triumph cannot long be ddayed. This the 
Society feels : and accordingly, its aspirations are now limited to 
the humbler task, of providing a comfortable retirement for itself, 
^ven the medals and the trumpeiy arc abandoned: the only 
ambition of the managers is confined to the improvement of their 
residence, and the enlargement of their buildings, where their 
wives and their daughters may listen to lectures adapted to the 
calibre of tlieir intellectual organization; may wmk round 
the museums and galleries, in wet weather, to show their country 
cousins thebutterflies, and the Laplandhut, and the colossal elk ; and 
on sunshiny days, may expatiate t>n the lawn, with the exhilarating 
reflection, that the country annually pays a hundred and fifty 

f ounds an acre, for their exclusive gratification. This is the 
umble limit of the job at present. Tlie Society, indeed, pro- 
tests against such a conclusion. The managers aide, through the 
moutlis of their own witnesses, have we not professors, and 
schools, and a botanical garden, and a statue galleiy, and a 
museum ? — To be sure they have. There must be something to 
show, in return for what they have received, -^-something to am)rd 
the Chancellor of tlie Exchequer a decent pretence for {louring 
tlie public money into their lap. They have, indeed, professors, 
or more properly lecturers, with scanty salaries, and not less scanty 
abilities : they have a libiury without readers, save only among 
the favoured: tliey have lectures without bearers, save only 
among the triflers, who would lounge away an hour before 
dinner, and obtain a topic of conversation for the evoning. They 
have, moreover, a museum, where there is neither room for the 
specimens, near specimens for the room and above all, they have 
a botaiiicaJ garden, of which, they exuUingly dedare, the citizens 
of Dublin may be justly proud f — ** Just^ proud,” indeed ! A 
stranger asks what has been done for the country, and the Society 
glibly replies, — Look to our botanic garden, its size and 
beauty” f We say in return — Look to the people; look to their 
raggedness and destitution : and when the peasant’s cottage and 
potatoe plot shall be what they ou^ht, it will be time enough to 
talk of spacious grounds, and beautiful gs^dens, for the citizens 
of Dublin. But, to look at the matter in anolli^r light : — ^how 
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comes it that every other city and town in the empire, ambitious 
of improvement in the study of nature^ can maintain a botanical 
garden out of its own unaided resources, while that of the Dublin 
Society, supported large grants of public money, and still 
acknowledged to be tar inferior, in scientific value, to tlie neigh- 
bouring garden of Trinity College, pleads poverty, and calls for 
enlarged means to make it respond to public expectation ? Edin- 
burgh has its botanic garden: so has Liverpool, Belfast, and 
Manchester. Who pays for these ? — Not the public. The mem- 
bers subscribe, and the institution is creditably and economically 
managed. , 

In short, we repeat it, Parliament, which ought to have shewn 
itself the rigid guardian of the public purse, had no right, in the 
first instance, to delegate its power, to transfer its responsibility, 
except to agents appointed by itself, acting under its immediate 
in8t)ection, and subject to the consequences of negligence and 
malversation. It had no right to delegate its trust to any irres- 
ponsible body, and much less to one which has proved itself so 
reckless — to adopt no harsher terni-^in the expenditure of its funds; 
which, after lavishing upwards of three hundred thousand pounds, 
in the space of thirty years, has nothing but a botanic garden, 
and a pile of useless buildings to produce ; and which, on being 
called upon, at the eleventh hour, for an account of its steward- 
ship, has recourse to the most disreputable arts, in order to make 
out some kind of a bill of particulars. But, if the corrupt Parlia- 
ments of former times could tliiis betray the interests of thc^ 
people, can we believe that the reformed legislature of the present 
day will continue to sanction the misdoings of its predecessors? 
If we know the spirit of the present House of Commons, we say 
emphatically that it will noU '^The recommendatiorxs of the Com- 
mittee may be impotent, or otherwise ; but the evidence, which 
formed its Woundwork, remains : and it is the duty of the govern- 
ment to take it into immediate consideration. Let Parliament, 
then, look to this. Let it witlidraw its patronage from a Society, 
where everythii^ is lo&» to tht^ public, and everything gain to 
the members. Let it exert its energies in behalf of Ireland, un- 
moved by the clamours and by the interests of those who liave 
been living only for themselves; and the regeneration of the 
country, and the prosperity and die happiness of her people, will 
not be far distant. 
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Art. XIL— 1. The Tespers of Palermo. A Tragedy, in Five 
Acts. • 

2. The Siege of Valencia. A Dramatic Poem. By Felicia 
Hemans. London. 1828. ^ • 

5. The Forest Sanctuary^ with^Lays of Many Lands, By Felicia 
Ilemans. London. 

4. Records of Womans with other Poems. By Felicia Hemans. 
Edinburgh. 1828. 

6. Scenes and Hymns of lAfe^ with other religious Poems. By 
• Felicia Hemans. Edinburgh. 1834. 

6. Poetical Remains of the late Mrs, Hemans. Edinburgh. 
1836. 

7. Memorials of Mrs. Hemans^ with Illustrations of her IMer^ 
ary Character^ from her Private Correspondence. By Henry 
F. Chorley. 2 vols. London. 1836. 

rilHEllE is a general complaint amongst the children of song, 
JL that the Uiste for poetry*il on the tlecline amongst us ; and 
there is something like a disposition to fear, that, amid the pro- 
gress of utilitarian objects, there is danger of its total extinction 
in the land. If the question, thus raised, were to be decided by 
the degree of attention which the bard of ouriday is enabled 
to command for his inspirations, as compared with the enthusiasm 
which hailed the songs of his brethren twenty years ago, there 
would certainly be some reason for these gloomy anticipations. 
But the poet should be the last to despair of the indefeasible as- 
cendancy, and final triumphs, of his art. A more philosophical 
view of the matter will assuredly convince him, that there is 
nothing, in the immediate neglect under which it lies, whence any 
inference is to be drawn as to its ultimate decline. Its outward 
fortunes, like those of everything whose manifestations make their 
appeal to' tlie public taste, must be subject to the fluctuations of 
the national mind; bat its essential influence, as an interpreter 
of all the natural and moral as|)ect 5 ^f world, and as speaking 
to the universal ptissions of the human breast, has a sway as ola, 
and must have one as enduring, os nature and passion themselves. 
The history of the art in all times, and wherever it can be dis- 
tinctly traced, exhibits, like thai of all other moral and natural 
powers, a series of sleeps and awakenings, replacing each other in 
the necessary seq|uence of action and reaction; and presents ex- 
amples of its revirificatioii from* trances so long and dcath-Iike, 
as to make all future despondency on the subject of its fate idle 
and unphilosophic. It is abundantly evident, that the taste for 
[loetry is but in one of those natural and temporary lulls, which 
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form tlie alternate state of its prolonged existence; and that its 
present repose is, at once, the necessary consequence of its past 
activity, and the certain pledge of its vigorous restoration. 

llcsicles this natural succession of action and repose, and not 
altogc‘ther unconnected with it, there are causes more material 
and tangible,* which help on the progress, to the one, or to the 
other, state of the public mind, when once it has taken either 
direction. Connected with the advancing tide of poetic feeling, 
sometimes occasioning its returning flow, at others availing them- 
selves thereof, but, in every case, assisting its progress, are always 
to be found the names of certain masters of the lyre, which float 
upon its waters, and are speedily identified with its spreading 
flood in the jiublic mind. These bards become the idols of the 
newly awakened passion for their art ; they come, in feet, to re- 
present the art itself to the age, whose more immediate introduc- 
tion to it was in connection with their song ; and, as the national 
mind has only room for a certain number of idols at a time, it 
happens that others, whose names liave risen only on the later 
wavc*s, though with haras and toh^s as rich as those which have 
already engaged the public ear, are left to pour their music unheeded 
and unrewarded by the world. The consequence of this is evident. 
The silencing of those voices, which have monopolized the national 
enthusiasm, is followed by the decay of that enthusiasm itself : 
the passing away of the names which liave been the representa- 
tives of the art, is taken for the departure of the art itself. Tlio 
natural tendency of the overstrained mind to re-action, receives 
its accelerating impulses from this cause ; and the ebb of poetical 
feeling, under its influence, is in direct ratio with the energy and 
height of its previous flow. Something like this is the present 
condition of the national mind on the subject of poetry; and 
sometliing like these are the causes by which it has been brouglu 
about, llie great Piasters of song, who poured the tide of poetic 
feeling, over the land, some twenty years ago, have for the most 
part aisapjicared, and left it to its I'e^action ; whilst of those who 
remain to touch their h^ps amid its ebb, there are some who 
still sing occasionally, as if to show how much of their fame they 
owe to 3ie circumstances of their first appearance, and how surely 
odier bards would have worn a portion of their laurels, had they 
contended for thc^m in an equal field. It would be invidious, 
because not necessary to our purpose, here to point to the parti- 
cular instances which illustrate this position. 1 ney will no doubt 
readily sugmt themselves to our readers. *But, in the meantime, 
it may be emserved, in behalf of the public on the one side, that 
the df th^ being bards who can win attention to their song, 
under circumstances the most unfavourable, proves how inde- 
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structible is the principle of poetic taste in die educated breast ; 
and, in behalf of the bard on the other, that he, who, in the 
of poetical enthusiasm, can make himself heard, amid the strains 
of his rivals, or, in the day of apathy, can gain an audience at all, 
must be possessed of the true spell to whicn tliat principle is ever 
destined to answer, lloth the^ triumphs have b<»cn effect^ by 
the lady, w'hose name we have placed at the head of our article ; 
and it is on this ground, therefore, that we propose to enquire 
into the nature and extent of her power as a*poetess, and, at the 
same time, to examine how far it was exercised in a manner likely 
^o extend its influence to posterity. 

But, before we conclude our remarks upon the error which 
looks despondiiigly on the fortunes of the lyre, we may observe 
that there is much in the circumstances oi the present time to 
render it uiipoetical, or, at least, to account for its indifference to 
ttu.‘ voices, by which poetry s^ieaks. In the most palmy and pro- 
pitious days of the art, the enthusiasm for its inspirations, is 
chiefly confined to die young or the idle — to the young who 
have not yet learnt tliat the jraorld has harali realities, which must 
be met ; or the idle, whom fortune has placed apart from its 
struggles. He who is busily engaged in the contests of life, has 
little time for the indulgences of the ima^nation. If his dove 
for the muses leads him occasionally to their springs, it is that he 
may gather strength for die performance of tlie sterner duties 
which await him. But he has no leisure for exploring those dim 
and luxurious recesses, or wandering amid those haunt^ gardens 
and enchanted ualaces which woo the spirits of the imaginative 
and unemployed. It is with nations as wddi individums ; and 
with the former, times of social disturbance, or of moral transi- 
tion, liave never been favourable to the manifestations of die 
muse. The troubled periods of history al*e, no doubt, those, in 
which the energies have been awakened and the powers fostered, 
to which {loetry subsequently, and, in calmer moments, makes 
her most successful appeals. It was at the close of the long 
struggle against Persian invasion, jtnd under the influence of the 
energies, which had grown almost diVfne in die progress of tliat 
great contest, that poetry in Greece spoke out, at once, with all 
her voices, of painting, sculpture, philosophy, eloquence, and 
song. The protracted silence of the muse in England, during 
the struggles of the Roses, was broken by the minstrels, who filled 
the land with song, in the ^ys of Elizabeth : and it was not till the 
termination of the civil war, in the following century, that Milton 
employed those powers, which had sou^t sterner and less worthy 
(xxnipation, during its continuance. The remark is of universal 
iqpplication, and tears direedy on the circumstances of onr own 
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day. If the present age has not been one of strife, it has, at 
least, been a period ot engrossing interest for the national mind. 
Great questions, afiectiiig the destinies of large sections of tlie 
human race, have kept nieirs tiioughts in a state of breathless at- 
tention, which left them no leisure for any occupations less im- 
portafit than the examination of the vast issues on which they 
were fixed. Many of these questions have already received a 
wise solution ; aiicl men begin to repose confidently on the prin- 
ciples, which have governed their decision, for the rest. There 
is much to do still ; but a period of rest is visibly and certainly 
approaching — and that, too, under the shelter of a state of things., 
which includes little less than a social and political regenera- 
tion. New hopes and new feelings are pr(^>ariiig magnificent 
materials for the bard ; and this unmusical and preoccupied age is 
bringing us to the threshold of a time when poetry is likely to speak 
a language as glowing and triumphant as heretofore ; when en- 
larged prospects and expanded humanities will supply the theme, 
and the minstrel will find an audience as attentive and as eager, 
as renewed spirits and freshened sympathies can create. 

It is to the causes to which we have here adverted, rather, 
perhaps, than to any special inclination in the genius of the 
writers themselves, that we must attribute the particular form 
under which the great body of our recent poetry has appeared. 
In the absence of that encouragement, which gave birtli to 
poetical ventures of greater lengtii, amongst their predecessors, 
die modern aspirants to the honours of the muse have been con- 
tent to support their titles by efforts of less pretension ; and the 
public, which would have set its face against more imposing dis- 
plays of the art, has been won to listen to snatches of song, which, 
while diey charmed by their sweetness, made no great demand 
upon its time and attention. A larger proportion of^ the vei'se of 
the day has, in obedience to the necessities of tl c case, assumed 
the lyric shape, and insinuated itself into notice, in the pages of 
one or other of the periodical publications. Much even of the 
popularity of Mrs. Heinans wj^ won in the pages of these foster- 
ing volumes; and it was th^ popularity so obtained which enabled 
her subsequently to dispense with dieir aid, and come before die 
world in her own unassisted strength. 

To a review of the poetical character of Mrs. Hemans, we are 
led by more than one consideration. With die single exception 
of Joanna Baillie, she is, perhaps, the only poetess of the day, 
who lias established a chance of being heara;^ beyond die narrow 
circle of her contemporaiy flatterers. She has a right, dierefore, 
to our attendon : ana though w'e have no design to inquire into the 
causesof the numerous poetical failures, to which female genius has 
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been subjected, wc deem it right, if possible, to ascertain tlie pre- 
cise nature of her qualifications, and to point out the peculiar 
merits, by which she has been recommended to the notice of her 
countrymen. * 

But, besides this, wc are anxious to rescue the fame of Mrs. 
Heinans from the obloquy cast ,ou it, by tlie unfortunate publi- 
cation w*hich stands the seventh, at the bead of this article. It 
purports to furnish memorials of that gifted lady, and illustrations 
of her literary character. '^Thc title, however, is an entire mis- 
nomer : — the book is written solely for the illustration of Mr. 
^enry Chorley himself ; and includes, amongst its other contri- 
butions to that object, an absolute sacrifice or the interests of tlie 
poetess, in whose service he w^ould be tlioiight to have enlisted. 
What may be the feelings of tlie surviving relatives of the 
deceased, at the publication of tliis book, we pretend not to 
know: but, for ourselves, we must acknowledge, that we have 
risen from its perusal with such a sense of indignation at its vain 
and gossiping details, that we can scarcely bring ourselves to 
speak of them in terms of ordinary patience. Why was the world to 
be told of a correspondence, which, to name its least objectionable 
characteristic, is little better than the tattle of a pair of senti- 
mental milliners ? Could not Mr. Chorley*s vanity be illustrated 
by a more harmless process, could not his admission to the literary 
coteries be effected at a less cost, than the depreciation which Mrs. 
Ilemans has been doomed to suffer at his hands ? 

lliere were many incidents in the life of Mrs. Ilemans, which 
contributed to make her lot otlier than fortunate : amongst them 
all, there w'as none, perliaps, which may be regarded as so pecu- 
liarly unhappy, as the kind of association into which she appears 
to have been thrown, during her residence in the neighbournood 
of Liverpool. For all the other evils of her destiny, her gift of 
song, and the fame, which was its high rew'ard, brought some- 
thing like a com^iensation ; while tlie grive itself, which hsis 
since closed over her, afforded her, at length, a final refuge from 
their pow'er. But this evil was one, which struck at those very 
gifts, and that very fame, which wei% her comforters under all 
her sorrows : — nay, through the medium of the* publication in 
question, it has even been made to survive herself, and follow her 
with its depreciating influence Ix^yond the tomb I 

Our own impression, on the perusal of tliese records, was, that 
the character of Mrs. Hemans’ mind, as displayed in her writ- 
ings, had been estimated too highly. We tliought it impossible 
to reconcile the existence of such exalted powers with uie evi- 
dence wliiph was now placed before us ; and we resolved, there- 
fore, to satisfy our doubts, and de(;ide tlic question, by a reperusal 
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of her works. If the result has failed to remove the difficulty, 
suggesunl by Mr. Chorley’s records, it has, at least, establishra 
tlie fair writer in tlie supremacy of her intellectual powers. We 
cun now &ppeal in her behalf, from her biographer to herself: we 
can place, against the evidence of Mr. Chorley’s book, the evi- 
dence of her& own books ; and cfin thus rescue the general me- 
mory of the illustrious dead from die shadow flung upon it by 
these foolish records of a few foolish years. 

Felicia Dorotliea Browne, was born in Liverpool, on the 26tli 
of September 1794, according to Mr. Chorley, but, according 
to another of her biographers, in 1798. Her father was a mer- 
chant, at one time, of some eminence ; and her mother, whose 
family name was Wagner, though a German by birth, was of 
Italian descent. It is upon the strength of this fact, that Mr. 
Cliorley has chosen to favoiu* us with some vague and apocryphal 
stateineiits regarding the pedigree of this same Miss Wagner, 
whose aiicest]^ tree is said to have borne, at some uncertain 
periods, no less tlian three Doges. We have no authority to 
contradict diis statement : but we4^ve liad some personal means 
of making acquaintance with the circumstances of Mrs. Hemans’ 
history, and we must acknowledge, that we now hear of her 
hi^h lineage” for the first time. Of course, however, it is 
serviceable to Mr. Chorley’s peculiar view of his subject. He 
talks about the ihfluenee of what he calls the force du sangj he 
speaks of the probability of her poetical temperament havinu been 
derived from her Italian origin ; and he concludes by retiring 
us generally to a foreign descent, for that remarkable instinct 
towards tlie beautiful, which rarely forms so prominent a feature 
in the character of one wholly English born.” We have no 
doubt that this will form a text of great authority amongst the 
milliners’ apprentices ; and as little that anv of our poetesses, 
who may hereafler be looking for immortality 'll the hands of 
Mr. Chorley, will trike eqieciaJ care to find a Venetian Doge^ or 
at the very least, a Nea^itan Bandit, lurking somewhere or 
other amongst the brancnes of their ffimily trees. What, how- 
ever, appears to us to have, been of far more consequence, botli 
in itself, and in* its influence on the mind of the future poetess, is, 
diat her mother was a woman richly endowed with virtues and 
accomplishments ; and that alie applied them to the instruction 
of her daughter, under circumstances the most favourable to the 
develop^nent of her fine natural powers. 

Some unfortunate sp^ulationi^ «during the precarious period 
of the French Revolution, liaving broken up the commercial 
fortunes of her fiulier, he retired with his fiunUy, at an early 
period of his gifted daughter’s life, into North Wales. Here, in 
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a solitary, old, and spacious mansion, lying close to the sea- 
shore, and in front shut in by a chain of rocky hills, we should 
have thought that, without travelling to Italy for the purpose, 
Mr. Chorley might have found the origin of “ that strong tinge 
of romance which,” according to him, “ from infancy pervaded 
every thought, word, and aspiration of her daily lifo — and here 
too, under the care of that aarairable mother, of whose high fitness 
for the task, Mrs. Hemans is not the only daughter that has 
furnished evidence, tlie powers of her intellect w'ere unfolded, and 
the vigour of her fancy grew. Therewas nothing remarkable in her 
^outh ; although Mr. Chorley fills his narrative with those com- 
mon-places of biography, by which, with a view to confer a 
spurious interest on those who need no such appliance, per- 
sons who achieve distinction in after-life, are subsequently dis- 
eoverwl to have been very wonderful children, llius, we are 
iiifonned that Mrs. Hemans had, in youth, a very strong memory, 
— a circumstance by no means sufficiently remarkable in child- 
hood, to erect her into a prodigy. Then, again, we are told that 
having early discovered a taale for poetry (no uncommon thing 
either), she used to climb into an apple-tree, for the purpose of 
reading Shakspeare ! Finally, we have anecdotes of such value 
as the follow ing : — “ One gentleman, who took a kind and effi- 
cient interest in the publication of her earliestjioems, talked so 
much, and so warmly, about her, that his sister used to say — 
‘ Brother, you must be in love with that girl !' — to which lie 
would answer, — ^ If I were twenty years younger, I would marry 
her!’” And i^in, there is a small piece of the sentimental, 
executed by a lady, who must have been not only remarkably 
fine, but also remarkably foolish ; and who is reported to have 
said, in the hearing of the little Felicia,— That child is not 
made for happiness, I know; her colour comes and goes too fast' ! 

All this IS very sorry and veiy sickly stuff, not worth relate 
ing, if it were true, leading to no possible conclusion, and 
proving nothing but the frivoli^ of me mind that could oc- 
cupy itself in its collection, ^iideed, Mr. Chorley himself 
seems to have been aware of his owft weakness.^ Like Dangle, 
in the Cr/Wc,” he evidently labours under a su^icion that 
we may have “ heard something like this before:” and 
jly, he endeavours to astonish us with an anecdote, 
which, at feast, possesses the merit of bemg uncommon ; — I'he 
sea-shore,” says the biographer, ** was her Forest of Ardenne* ; 
and she loved its Idheliness aHhd freedmn well : it teas a favorite 
freak of her's, when quite a child , to get up privatelg^ iMer 
cariful attendants had fancied her safe m bed^ mid mamng 
her way down to the water-side^ to indsdge herself with a stolen 
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hath ! /” Truly, this anecdote, if authenticated, would be origi- 
nal indeed! — though even then, we think, that, as an illus- 
tration of character, it would have had a better effect, if intro- 
duced aniongst the childish memorials of some future admiral, or 
circuninavigator. As it is, however, we suspect that somebody 
has been mystifying our author. , 

The reader will scarcely wonder, if we pause, for a moment, to 
remark Mr. Chorley’s statements, relative to the uneoinmon 
beauty of his heroine. Mrs. Heinans was never beautiful. We 
have the best authority for asserting, that she had, at no time, 
any beauty, beyond that of youth ; and in later years she cer- 
niirily was extremely plain. How Mr. Chorley can have been 
induced to venture upon this subject, we are at a loss to imagine. 
To the illustration* of Mrs. Hernans’ fame such statements must 
necessarily be useless ; to the reputation of the writer himself 
they must be |K)sitively injurious. They must im|)each his judg- 
ment as a critic, and cast suspicion on his fidelity as a biographer. 
— But to return to Mrs. Hernans. 

That, which was remarkable in Uie progress of this lady’s youth, 
manifested itself at a later period, than that to which our author 
has referred. Charmed, undoubtedly, at an early age, with the 
productions of the muse, her prevailing love of poetry” (we 
quote from a sensible and well-written memoir prenxed to the 
published volume of her Remains”) “ soon naturally turned to 
a cultivation of the art, in her own pi'rson; and a volume of 
verses, written by her, when she was not yet eleven years old, 
attracted, from that circumstance, as w'ell as from its intrinsic 
merit, no inconsiderable share of public attention. This little 
volume was, in the course of the four succeeding yeai’s, followed 
by two others, which evinced powers gradually but steadily ex- 
panding, and which were received with increasing fervour by 
the admirers of poetry.” 

The fact, however,' is, that these volumes vrore of little value, 
exc(?pting for the imjications which they contained, of immature 
powers, from whose ripenings ^much was to be expected. The 
fulfilinent of the promise Ivhich they exhibited was, however, 
postponed by ev’ents, of which we know little ; but which, never- 
theless, exercised the most powerful influence over the future 
fortunes, as well as mind, of tlie poetess. Her marriage with 
Captain Hernans, of die 4th regiment, a gendeman of the most 
respectable connexions, took place in her nineteenth year; and 
was followed a few years afterwards; and sbonly before the birth 
of Hfifth son, by a separation, which proved to be final, as regards 
this world. Of the causes, which led to this unhappy result, 
nothing is certainly known. ITiose w^hich are generally assigned. 
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are inadequate to explain it ; and we may, therefore, presume, tliat 
the true ones involved feelings, which the pirties interested had 
no disposition to parade before the world. If Mr. Chorley pos- 
sesses the means of enlightening tlie curious on this sdbjei^t, we 
give him all credit for the good taste which has induced him to 
be silent ; and could only wish^that it had been equally eflectual 
in leading him to still farther suppressions. Certain it is, how- 
ever, that this breaking up of those fortunes, which, under almost 
any circumstances, form the happiest destiny of woman — this 
unnatural widowhood to which she was condemned, not only com- 
puinicated its tone of regret to her spirit, and murmur to her song, 
but has more tlian once, we think, been distinctly pointed out in some 
of the more tender passages of her poetry. Thus, in those snatches 
of CoriniK'-like song, which we meet with in Properzia Rossi, it 
is impossible not to believe, that her own history and feelings are 
shadowed out. Rossi was a cclebratetl female sculptor and |>oet, 
of Bologna, who is said to have died of an unrequited attachment, 
after the completion of her last work, a baeso relievo of Ariadne. 

“ comes, — the power 

Within me born, flows back ; my fruitless dower 
That could not win me love. Yet once again 
I greet it proudly, with its rushing train 
Of glorious images : they throng— they press— 

A sudden joy lights up my loneliness, — • 

1 shall not perisli, all I 

The bright work grows 
Beneath my hand, unfolding, as a rose, 

Leaf after leaf to beauty ; line by line, 

I fix my thought, heart, soul, to burn, to shine, 

Thro’ the pale marble’s veins. It grows— and now 
I give my own life’s history to thy brow. 

Forsaken Ariadne I thou shalt wear 
My form, my lineaments ; but oh I more fair, 

Touched into lovelier being by the glo^ 

Which in me dvrells, as by the summer light 
All things are glorified. From thee my woe 
Shall yet look beautiful to mdbt bi» sight, 

When I am passed away. Thou art the mould 
Wherein I pour the fervent thoughts, the untold, 

The self-consuming I Speak to him of me, 

Thou, the deserted by the Icncly sea. 

With the soft sadness of thine earnest eye, ~ 

Speak to him, lorn one 1 deraly, mournfully, 

Of all my lovu and griefti Oh I could I throw 
Into thy frame a voice,— a sweet, and low, 

And thrilling voice of song I when he came nigh, 

To send the passion of its melody 
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Through hi» pierced boMm — on its tones to bear 
My life's deep feeling, as the southern air 
Wafts the faint myrtle’s breath, — to rise, to swell, 
Torsink away in accents of farewell, 

Winning but one, one gush of tears, whose flow 
Surely my parted spirit yet might know. 

If love be strong as death. 

How fair thou art, 

Thou form whose life is of my burning heart I 
Yet all the vision that within me wrought 
1 cannot make thee I Oh I 1 might have given 
Birtli to creations of far nobler thought ; 

1 might have kindled with the fire of heaven 
Things not of such as die J But I have been 
Too much alone : — a heart whereon to lean. 

With all these deep aflections, tiiat overflow 
My aching soul, and find no shore below, — 

An eye to be my star, — a voice to bring 
Hope o'er my path, like sounds that breathe of spring ; — 
These are denied me-^dreamt of still in vain ; 

Therefore my brief a^irings from the chain 
Are ever but as some wild, fitful song, 
lUsing triumphantly, to die ere long 
In dirge-like echoes. 

Yet the world will sec^ 

Little of tilts, my parting work, in thee. 

Thou shalt have fame I — Oh, mockery I give the reed 
From storms a shelter, — ^give the drooping vine 
Something round which its tendrils may- entwine, — 

Give the parched flower a raiii*drop, — and the meed 
Of love's kind words to woman ! Worthless &me I 
That in his bosom wins not for my name 
The abiding-place it asked I Yet how my heart, 

In its own fairy world of song and art, 

Once beat for praise I" 

f 

And again : — 

“ Where'er I move 
The shadow of this brqleell-hearted love 
Is on me and around. Too well they know 
Whose life is all within — too soon and well, 

When there the blight hath settled I But 1 go 
Under the silent wings of peace to dwell ; 

From the slow wasting, from the lonely pain, 

The inward burning of those words — «» pam " — 
Seared on the heart, 1 go. 'Twill soon be^past. 

Sunshine and song, and bright Italian heaven, 

And thou — oh ! thou, on whom my ^irit cast 
Unvalued wealth— who knowest not what was given 
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In that devotedness—the sad, and deep. 

And unrepaid— farewell I If I could weep 
Once, only once, belov'd one, on thy breast, 

Pouring my heart forth ere I sink to rest I 
But that were happiness ; and unto me 
Earth s gift is fame. Yet I liras fonned to be ^ 

So richly blest I With thee to watch the sky, 

Speaking not — feeling but that thou wert nigh ; 

With thee to listen, while the tones of song 
Swept, even as part of our sweet air, along, 

To listen silently ; — with thee to gaze 
On forms, the deified of olden days, 

This had been joy enough ; and, hour by hour. 

From its glad well-springs drinldng life and power. 

How had my spirit soared, and made its fame 
A glory for thy brow 1 Dreams — dreams I — the fire 
Bums faint within me. Yet 1 leave my name, 

Asa deep thrill may linger on the lyre, 

When its full cords are hushed — awhile to live, 

And, one day, haply in thy heart revive 
Sad thoughts of me : — I leave it with a sound, 

A spell o^er memory, mournfully profound, 

I leave it on my country’s air to dwell,— 

Say proudly yet — * *twae hers, who loved me well!* ” 

After her separation from her husband, Mr&. Hemans con* 
tinned to reside with her mother and sister, at a quiet and se- 
cluded spot, in the neighbourhood of St Asaph. Here it was 
that her powers grew to their fuU stature, and her mind, busied 
in laying up its store of acquirements, prepared itself for those 
magnificent efforts, by which it was afterwards distinguished. It 
was in this neighbourhood that the expandii^ tone and compass 
of her minstrdsy fii'st waylaid the attention of such spirits as 
Byron and Shelley: it was here that she won the friendship of 
Milman and Reginald Heber ; and it is to 'this spot, therefore, 
that we would point for testimonials to her ^nius, which are 
worth all the unmeaning anecdotes that Mr. Uhorley has given 
to the world. * • 

The life of Mrs. Hemans, subsec^uently to the termination of 
its wedded years, seems to divide itself into three distinct and 
unequal portions ; the firs^ the longest and by &r the most im- 
portant, includes the remainder of her residence in North Wales; 
the second embraces the period which ehe passed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Liverpool ; and the third extends over that, dunng 
which she was restoredtotheassociationof thrown fiumil^in Ireland. 
The rapid developement of her mind, during the earliest of these 
periods, is wdlsupposed li&.Chorley to have been promoted by 
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those peculiarcircumstancesofherposition, which, by placing her 
in a household as a member, and not as its head, excused her from 
many of those small cares of domestic life, which might liave 
fretted a^ay her day-dreams, and by interruption, have made of 
less avail the search for knowledge to which sne bent herself with 
such eagerness.” During Uiis period it was, tliat she poured 
forth in rapid succession, the largest and by far the most valu- 
able body of her poetry, beginning with her prize i)oems of 
“ Wallace ” and “ Dartmoor,” some not very able translations 
from Camoens and others, and “ The Restoration of the Works of 
Art to Italy;” and including the “Tales and Historic Scenes^” 
'riie Sceptic,” “ Modern Greece,” “ The Vespers of Palermo,” 
‘‘ The Welsh Melodies,” The Siege of Valencia,” “ The Forest 
Sanctuary,” The Records of Woman,” and above all, the best 
and greatest portion of those fine detached lyrics, which, having 
separately contributed to float her up to the height of her popu- 
larity, upon their swelling music, have since been collected under 
various titles, such as ‘‘ Lays of Many Lands,” “ Songs of the 
Aflections,” &c. Here then is the place to pause, and before we 

1 )roceed to the less pleasing task of examining that portion of her 
listory which forms the principal material of Mr. Chorley’s 
volumes, to make some enquiry into the character of her genius, 
and its claims on the admiration of posterity. 

From this ehqiiiry, we will at once discharge the earliest of 
the poems which we have mentioned ; because they are, as Mr. 
Chorley observes, the produce of the transition state of her 
mind; and, standing, as she does, for judgment, at the bar of 
posterity, she has a right to be tried by the best of her produc- 
tions, and the fruits of her matured powers. “ Her first works,” 
he correctly remarks, are purely classical, or purely romantic: 
they may be compared to antique groups of sculpt are, or the 
mailed ornamental figures of the middle ages set in motion. As 
she advanciHl on her way, sadly learning, the while, the grave 
lessons which time and trial teach, her songs breathed more of 
reality, and less of romance; the too exclusive and feverish re- 
verence for high intellectital br imaginative endowment, yielded 
to a calmness, *and a cheerfulness, and a willingness, more and 
more, not merely to speculate upon, but to partwe ot^ the beauty 
in our daily patlis.” 

It has been remarked, we believe by Mrs. Jameson, that the 
jx)etry of Mrs. Heinans could only have been written by a woman;” 
— and altliough this is undoubted]^ true, yet it is not less certain, 
that there is something wanted in it, which might most confi- 
dently have been looked for from a woman's muse. 

prominent qualities of Mrs. Hemans’ poetical writings, 
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are, a versification whose varied melody has scarcely been sur- 
passed, a splendour of general diction, — whose nomp has occa- 
sionally been employed to conceal a poverty of though|, — and a 
frequent grace and pictures^ueness of particular expression, 
which enrich it with thcf continual and unexpected claim of a 
curiosa feUcltits. 'fhese, with.an unlimited command of glow- 
ing imagery, an unfailing taste in its appropriation, extreme 
elegance of thought, and a fine perception of the tenderness of 
otliers, have contributed to conceal, from many of her admirers, 
the somewhat inconsistent fact, that Mrs. Hemans is, ht»rself, 
deficient in tenderness. Near as slie appears to have sometimes 
approached to it, it is, nevertheless, true, that she has nowhere, 
or very rarely, stirred the fountain of tears ; and it is as true, that, 
notwithstanding an air of mournful philosophy breathed over her 
poetry, she has seldom sounded the “deeper deeps” of the siiirit. 
'riie tlioughts, with which her muse is most conversant, lie near 
the surface of a poetical mind like hers. Her pictures of passion 
want vitality, and appear rather to be sketched from the tradi- 
tions of the intellect^ than d^awn from the deep feelings of a 
woman’s heart. Often as the ear is agreeably startled by grace- 
ful expression in her gem-like verse, yet it is scarcely ever sur- 
prised with any of those lines, which it at once tranfers to the 
heart, id be a part of its treasury for ever. The grace of sim- 
plicity is one, whidi she has rareljr reached, — one which she sel- 
dom even aimed at till later in life, when it failed her. It was 
not of the nature of her genius; and its want, united with the 
other characteristics which we have mentioned, contributed, in no 
inconsiderable degree, to produce that monotony, whereby her 
poetry is so unpleasantly distinguished. 

But there is another cause for tliis monotony, arising from a 
defect in her philosophy ; and this, also, she tried to correct in 
later life, and with better success. It consists in her tendency to 
draw from every subject, which she selects for her muse, its 

i Roomier moral. The futility and mortality of all things furnish 
ler constant theme ; her notions of t][ie poetical, indeed, seem, for 
a long time, to have been limited to th^ objects. She could not 
select such a topic as that of Bruce’s triunuihaiit fillings, beside 
th8 long’Sought springs of the Nile, save for the purpose of dc*- 
scribing the revulsion that came over him, as he thought of the 
weary space which he had traversed to find these little fountains, 
and the long distance and many dangers, vdiich still reared them- 
selves between him and his home. She surrounds a subject with 
all its external pomps, and adorns it with a robe of gorgeous 
imagery, that she may afterwards pluck out the dark heart of its 
myster}^ in mockery of its pride. All the beauty, that spring 
VOL. II. — NO. III. s 
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confers upon the natural world, is contrasted with all the desola- 
tion whicii it too often brings to the heart This, it is true, is 
frequently done for a high moral object, and in a gush of song 
which makes it incumbent upon us to furnish some of our evi- 
dences of her penius, from this class of* subjects. But our com- 
plaint is, that*it runs through her poetry, as its prevailing moral 
characteristic. “Vanity of vanities!^’ — “alt is vani^!” — 
makes the perpetually recurring burthen of her song. We will 
quote: — 


“THE REVELLERS. 

“ Ring, joyous chords I ring out again I 
A swifter still, and a wilder strain I 
They arc here — the fair face and the careless heart, 
And stars shall wane cre the mirthful part. 

— But I met a dimly mournful glance, 

In a sudden turn of the flying dance ! 

I heard the tone of a heavy sigh, 

In a pause of the thrilling melody 1 

And it is not well that woe should breathe 

On the bright spring-flowers of the festal wreath. 

— Ye that to tliought or to grief belong, 

Leave— leave the hall of song I 

“ Ring, joydus chords I — ^but who art tkou^ 

With the shadowy locks o’er thy pale young brow, 
And the world of dreamy gloom that lies 
In the misty depths of thy soft dark eyes ? 

— Thou hast loved, fair §^rl I thou hast loved too well I 
Thou art mourning now o'er a broken spell ; 

Thou hast poured thy heart’s rich treasures forth, 

And art unrepaid for their priceless worth I 
Mourn on ; yet come thou not here the while, 

It is but a pain to see thee smile I 
There is not a tone in our songs for thee — 

Home, with thy sorroivs, flee 1 

Ring, joyous chords I ring out again I 
— But what dost with the revel’s train ? 

A silveiy voice through the soft air floats. 

But tliou hast no part in the gladdening notes ; 

There are bright young faces that pass thee by, 

But they fix no glance of thy wandering eye I 
Away I there’s a void in thy yearning breast, 

Thou weary man 1 wilt thou jicrs find rest ? 

Away ! for thy thoughts from the scene We fled, 

And the love of thy spirit is with the dead ! 

Thou art but more lone midst the sounds of mirth— 
Back to thy silent hearth 1 
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Ring, joyous chords I ring forth again t 
A swi^r still, and a wilder strain I 
— ^But thouy though a reckless mien be tluiie, 

And tliy cup be crowned with the foaming wine, 

By the fitful bursts of thy laughter loud, 

By thine eye’s quick flash through its troubled* cloud, 

I know thee 1 it is but the wakeful fear 
Of a haunted bosom that brings thee here I 
1 know thee I — thou fcArest the solemn night. 

With her piercing stars, and her deep wind’s might ! 

There’s a tone in her voice which thou fain wouhi’st shun, 

For it asks what the secret soul hath done I 
And thou — there’s a dark weight on thine— away I 
— Back to thy home, and pray I 

Ring, joyous chords I ring out, again ! 

A swifter still, and a wilder strain I 
And bring fresh wreaths ! — ^we will banish all 
Save the free in heart from our festive hall I 
On through the maze of the fleet dance, on I 
— But where are the young and the lovely ? — gone I 
Where are the brows with the red rose crowmed, 

And the floating forms with the bright zone bound ? 

And the waving locks and the flying fc^et. 

That still should be where the mirthful meet I 
— They are gone — they are fled — they are parted ail ! 

— Alas I the forsaken hall I*’ 

We must give one more splendid example from this class of 
her poetry, — only premising, that the sadness of the eartlily 
morals, which it embodies, being ultimately relieved by the final 
hope to which they are referred, renders it not the most appro- 
priate example of the manner to which we*have been excepting. 
There are many others, which would have suited our purpose 
better ; but that which we have selected is cgie of the very finest 
lyrics which Mrs. Ifemans has bequeathed to us ; and it more- 
over gives us an opportunity of pointing out another cause of the 
moiiotonjr which marks this lady's •poetry. That cause is found 
in a habit of repeating herself, against which sh^ was not suffi- 
ciently careful to guard. When a particular train of thought 
pleasra her, she ‘was tempted to return to it, for the purpose of 
aran saying, in a new form, that which had been well said before. 
The feelings, so finely expounded in the following burst of music, 
have echoes in at least two several poems, which she wrote at 
subsequent periods,— one caUefl ** Breathings of Spring,” and the 
other The Birds of Passue.” The following poem, likewise, 
furnishes an example of tm manner in which some of Mrs. 
Hemans’s finest lyrics are frequently deprived of much of their 
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full harmony, by feeble lines, which fall upon the ear with the 
effect of discord, amid the rich swell of their music, and which a 
habit of revision miglit have replaced by more lofty ones. 

‘‘ THE VOICE OP SPRING. 

“ I come — I come ! ye liave called me long, 

I come o'er the mountains with light and song I 
Ye may trace m^^ step o'er the wakening earth, 

By the winds that t<‘ll of the violets birth, 

By the primrose stars in the shadowy grass, 

By the green leaves opening as I pass. 

“ I have breathed on the south, and the chestnut flowers 
By thousands have burst from the forest- bowers, 

And the ancient graves and the fallen fanes 
Are veiled with wreaths, on Italian plains ; 

— But it is not for me, in my hour of bloom, 

To speak of the ruin or the tomb I 

“ I have looked o’er the hills of the stormy north, 

And the larch has hung all his tassels forth ; 

The fisher is out on the sunny sea. 

And the rein-deer bounds o’er the pastures free, 

And the pine has a fringe of softer gr(‘en, 

And the moss looks bright where iny foot hath been. 

“ I have sent through the wood-paths a glowing sigh, 

And called out each voice of the deep-blue sky ; 

From the night-bird’s lay through the starry time, 

In th(' groves of the soft Hesperian clime, 

To the swan’s wild note, by the Iceland lakes, 

When the dark fir-branch into verdure breaks. 

** From the streams and founts I have loosed the chain. 

They are sw'ecping on to the silvery main. 

They are flashing liowm from the mountain bri;vvs, 

They are flinging spray o’er the forest-bough'*, 

They are bunting fresh from their sparry caves, 

And the earth resounds with thfi joy of wave's I 

** Come forth, O ye children of gladnewss, come I 
Where the violets li§ may be now your home. 

Ye of fhe rose lip and dew-bright eye, 

And the bounding footstep, to meet me fly I 
W^ith the lyre, and the wreath, and the joyous lay. 

Come forth to the sun — may not stay. 

“ Away from the dw'ellings of care-w'orn men, 

The waters are sparkling in grove and glen I 
Away from the chamber and sullen hearth. 

The young leaves arc dancing in breezy mirth I 
Their light stems thrill to the wild-wood strains, 

And youth is abroad in my green domains. 
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But ye I ye arc; changed since ye met me last I 
There is something bright from your features passed 1 
There is that come over your brow and eye, • 

Which speak:^ of a world where the flowers must die I 
— Ye smile I but your smile hath a dimness, yet, — 

Oh I what have ye loo|^ed on since last we met ? 

“ Ye are changed — ye are changed I—and I see not here. 

All whom I saw in the vanished year; 

There were graceful hc^ads, W'ith tlicir ringlets bright, 

Which tossed in the breeze witli a play of light, 

There were eyes in whose glistening laughter lay 
No faint ri'incmbrance of dull decay I 

“ There were steps that flew o*er the cowslip’s head, 

As if for a ban(]uet all earth were spread ; 

There werc^ voices that rang through the sapphire sky, 

And had not a sound of mortality I 

Arc* they gone? — is their mirth from the mountains passed ? 

— Ye have; looked on death since ye met me last I 

1 know whence the sfiadow comes o*cr you, now^. 

Ye have strewn the dust on the sunny brow ! 

Ye have given the lovely to (*arth's embrace. 

She hath taken the fairest of beauty's race, 

With their laughing eyes and (heir festal crown. 

They arc gone from amongst you in silence down I 

“ They are gone from amongst you, the young and fair, 

Yc* have lost the gleam of their shining hair I 
— But I know of a land where there falls no blight, 

I shall find them there, w'ilh their eycis of light ! 

Wliere death 'midst the blooms of the morn may dwell. 

I tarry no longer ; — farewell — farewell I 

“ The summer is coming, on soft winds borne, 

Yc; may press the grape, ye may bind *the corn I 
For me, I depart to a brighter shore. 

Ye are marked by care, ye are mine no more. 

I go where the; loved who h&ve»left you dwell, 

And the flowers are not Death's — fare ye well — farewell I" 

To the error in her philosophy, of which we have spoken, she 
seems first to have been awakei^ed by the study of tlie poetry of 
Wordsworth — too late, indeed, to communicate to the best of her 
works the impress of the new wisdom which was stirred within 
her, but not too late to chasten her spirit by its dictates. Tlie 
writings of this poet, so full at once of the still sad music of 
humanity,” and of the sweet promises and cheerful hopes, which 
are breathed out of all things, came finally to haunt her like a 
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passion and, had she made an earlier acqumntance with them, 
might have had a very salutary effect on ner own muse. Her 
fine lines, beginning — 

“ There is a strain to ntad amongst the hills,” 

aro a worthy tribute of her love and veneration. 

There is another peculiarity in the poetry of Mrs. Hemans, at 
which we have already distantly glanced. We have spoken of 
lier habit of repeating her own thoughts in separate poems, and 
the peculiarity, to which we must now advert, is that of doing the 
like in the same poem. She takes, for example, a single idea for 
the subject of an entire lyric ; and, after developing it, in her first 
verse, reproduces it in each of the subsequent ones, — taking care, 
however, to present it with some variations of aspect, and to 
clot lie it in a pomp of words and picturesqueness of illustration, 
which sometimes succeed in concealing me sameness running 
through the whole. The poems of this class are very numerous, 
and some of them, such as ‘‘llie S^ngs of our Fathers,” “The 
Siiells of Home,” &c., are, notwithstanmng the generally fine flow 
of their melody, amongst the weakest of their author’s efforts. 
Others again, such as “ The Sunbeam,” “ The Lost Pleiad,” &c. 
have their monotony awakened into sudden life and grace, by the 
closing application of some striking moral ; while omers open to 
us a scene of surpassing beauty, arising either from the series of 
jiicturos wliich they present, or from the accompaniment of a 
louching commentary running along the entire piece. 

Of the former kind may be mentioned “ The Treasures 
of the Deep” — “ The Stranger in Louisiana,” and “ Bring 
Mowers — amongst the latter, “ The Departed,” “ The Adopted 
Child,” and “ The Bird’s Release.” One of each ue will quote, 
in justification of our remarks. The first is founded on a pas- 
sage in an early traveller, which mentions a people on the banks 
of the Mississippi, who burst into tears at the sight of a stranger. 
“ The reason of this is, that they fancy their deceased friends 
and relations to be only g6ne" on a journey ; and, being in con- 
stant expectati(fn of their retuni, look for them vainly amongst 
these foreign travellers.” “ J’ai passe, moi-rneme,” says Chiiteau- 
briand, in his ^ Souvenirs d’Amerique,’ “ Chez une peuple de 
rindienne qui se prenait a pleurer h la vue d’un voyageur, parce 
ou’il lui rappelait des amis partis fom la Cantrde des Ames^ et 
depuis long-terns en voyage.”— It will be seon that die charm of 
this poem consists in the (me thought running through the whole, 
and the rich painting and fine mwody of the separate verses. 
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THE STRANGER IN LOUISIANA. 

We saw thee, O stranger, and wept I 
We looked for the youth of the sunny glance, 

Whose step w'as the fleetest in chace or dance I 
'rhe light of his eye was a joy to see. 

The path of his arrows a Storm to flee I 
But there came a voice from a distant shore — 

He was called — he is found *mid his tribe no more I 
He is not in his place when the night^fires burn. 

But we look for him still — he will yet return 1 
— Ilis brother sat, with a drooping brow, 

111 the gloom of the shadowing cypress bough, — 

We roused him — we bade him no longer pine, 

For we heard a step — but the step was thine I 

“ We saw thee, O stranger, and wept ! 

We looked for the maid of the mournful song. 

Mournful though sweet — she hatli left us long I 
We told her the youth of her love was gone. 

And she went forth to ^epk him — she passed alone ; 

We hear not her voice when the woods are still. 

From the bower where it sang, like a silvery rill. 

The joy of her Sire witli her smile is fled, 

The winter is white* on his lonely head ; 

He hath none by his side, when the wilds we track, 

He hath none when we rest — yet she comes not back I 
We looked for her eye on the feast to shine. 

For her breezy step — but the step was thine I 

“We saw thee, O stranger, and wept I 
W’e looked for the chief who hath left tlie spear 
And the bow of his battles forgotten here I 
We looked for the hunter whose bride’s lament 
On the wind of the forest at eve is sent : 

We looked for the first-born, whose mother’s cry 
Sounds wild and shrill through the midnight sky I 
— Where are they ? — thou’rt seeking some distant coast—* 

Oh I ask of them, stranger I— send bac;k the lost I 
Tell them we mourn by the dark blue streams, 

Tell them our lives but of tliem are dreams ! • 

Tell how wc sRt In the gloom to pine. 

And to watch for a step — but the step was thine !” 

The verses which we shall quote as an example of the other 
kind, to which we have alluded, in the class of poems containing 
but one idea, are among the«inoBt elegant and finislied produc- 
tions in the entire ran^ of Mrs. Hemans’s poetry, and contain 
but the solitary blemish of the first line in the fourth stanza. 
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Tliey are based upon a custom which ‘the Indians of Bengal and 
the coast of Malabar have, of bringing cages, filled with birds, to 
the gravcs^of their friends, over which they set the birds at liberty. 
It is called — 


• THE bird's .release. 

“ Go forth, for $he is gone I 
With the golden light of her wavy hair ; 

She is gone to the fields of the viewless air ; 

She hath left her dwelling lone I 

“ Her voice hath passed away I 
It hath passed away like a summer breez(', 

When it leaves tlie hills for the far blue seas, 

Where we may not trace its way. 

“ Go forth, and, like her, be free I 
With thy radiant wing and thy glancing eye, 

Thou hast all the range of the sunny sky, 

And what is our grief fo thee ? 

*Ms it aught ev’n to her we mourn ? 

Doth she look on the tears by her kindred shed ? 
Doth she rest with the fiowers o*er her gentle head ; 
Or float on the light wind borne ? 

We know not — but she is gone I 
Her step from the dance, her voice from the song, 
And the smile of her eye from the festal throng ; — 
She hath left her dwelling lone ! 

When the waves at sunset shine, 

We may hear thy voice, amid thousands more, 

In the scented woods of our glowing shore. 

But we shall not know ’tis thine I 

• 

Ev’n so with the loved one flown I 
Her smile in the star-light may wander by, 

Her breath may be near in, the wind's low sigh, 
Around us — Ifht all unknown. 

‘ V 

“ Go forth, we have loosed thy chain 1 
We may deck thy cage with the richest flowers, 
Which the bright day rears in our eastern bowers, 
But thou wilt not be lured again. 

Ev’n thus may the suiuiner pour • 

All fragrant things on the land s green breast, 

And the glorious earth like a bride be drest, 

But it W'ins her back no more 1” 
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But the harp of Mrs. Hemans, even in its shorter 
strains, is not confined to the limits of these subjects. It 
embraces many varieties of tone and topic, and • running 
through “ all moods of the lyre,” is ** master of all.” In- 
deed, on turning over the volumes which contain them, with a 
view to this article, we have found such an embarrassing multi- 
tude, which seem to have the character of undying lays, that we 
cannot feel any apprehension for her future fame, it it be only 
from the effect of these detached lyrics. HoW fine and solemn, 
anil, for once, how appropriately sunple, are the sentiments and 
die music of the following : 

« the trumpet. 

“ The trumpet’s voice hath roused the land, 
liight up the beacon pyre I 
A hundred hills have seen the brand, 

And waved the sign of fire. 

A hundred banners to the breeze 
Tlieir gorgeous folds Have cast — 

And hark ! — was^hat the sound of seas? 

— A king to war went past ! 

^^Thc chief is arming in his hall, 

The peasant by his heartli ; 

The mourner hears the thrilling call, 

And rises from the earth. 

The mother on her first-born son 
Looks with a boding eye— 

They come not back, though all be won, 

Whose young hearts leap so high. 

** The bard hath ceased his song, and bound 
The falchion to his side ; 

E’en for the marriage-altar crowned. 

The lover quits his bride. • 

And all dds haste, and change, and fear, 

By earthly clarion spread ! 

How will it be when kingdqpis hear 
The blast that wakes the dead?” 

And what can exceed the deep, and religious, and hymn-like 
beauty of the following? — 

INVOCATION, 

(Written after the Death of a Sieter-in^law,) 

Answer me, burning stars of night ! 

Where is the spirit gone, 

That past the reach of human sight, 

E’en as a breeze hath flown ? 
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— And the stars answered me — * We roll 
In light and power on high» 

But of the never-dying soul 
* Ask things that cannot die V 

Oh I many-toned and chainless wind I 
Thou art a wanderer free ; 

Tell me if thou its place canst Hnd^ 

Far over mount and sea? 

— And the wind murmured in reply, 

‘ The blue deep I have crost 

And met its banks and billows high, 

But not what thou hast lost V 

“ Ye clouds that gorgeously repose 
Around the setting sun. 

Answer ! have ye a home for those 
Whose earthly race is run ? 

Tlie bright clouds answered — * We depart, 

We vanish from the sky ; 

Ask what is deathless in thy heart 
For that which cannot Sie !’ 

** Speak, then, thou voice of God witldn ! 

Thou of the deep, low tone ! 

Answer me through life’s restless din, 

Where b the spirit flown ? 

— ^And the voice answered — * Be thou still ! 

Enough to know is given ; 

Clouds, winds, and stars their task fulfil, 

Thine is to trust in heaven !' ” 

The human mind, whatever may be its occupations, will never 
be without echoes for poetry like this ! 

But there is one other class of these lyrics on which we must 
bestow a single word^of notice, before we proceed to the examination' 
of Mrs. Hemans’ more elaborate poetry— we mean her chival- 
ric and otlier ballads. ^JThat she should succeed in this style 
might have been safely predicated of lier, by every one familiar 
with the pomp and gor^dbusness of her diction, and the occa- 
sionally stately sw^eep ot her melody, — so peculiarly appropriate 
both to the cmvalric lay, and to the battle song. Accordingly, 
she has produced some spirit-stirring examples of ballad, of which 
we must endeavour to find room for a single example. ^Fhe 
subject is tlius related by Madame de Stael : — 

Ivan le terrible etant dej& devenu vieux, assidgeait Novo- 
gorod. Les Boyards, le voyant affoibli, lui d^manddrent s’il ne 
voulait pas donner le commandement de Tassaut a son fils. Sa 
fureur fot si grande a cette proposition, que rien ne put Tappaber ; 
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son fils se prosterna a ses pieds ; il le ri^UBaa,.avec un coup d'une 
telle violence que, deux jours apr^s, le malheureux en mourut. 
Le pere, alors en d^sespoir, devint indifferent a la gueri^e coinnie 
ail pouvoir, et ne survecut que pen de mois a son fils.’* 

IVAN THE CZAR. 

“ He sat in silence on the ground, 

The old and haughty Czar ; 

Lonely tliough princes girt him rounds 
And leaders of the war : 
lie had cast his jeweled sabre, 

That many a held had won, 

To the earth, beside his youthful dead, 

His fair and first-born son. 

“ With a robe of ermine for its bed, 

Was laid that form of clay, 

Where the light, a stormy sunset shed, 

Through the rich tent made its way ; 

And a sad and solemn beauty 
On the pallid fac^came down, 

Which the lord of nations mutely watched, 

In the dust,' with his renown. 

Low tones, at last, of woe and fear, 

From his full bosom broke ; — 

A mournful thing it w&s to hear 
How, then, the proud man spoke I 
The voice that through the combat 
Had shouted far and high. 

Came forth in strange, dull, hollow tones, 

Burdened with agony. 

“ * There is no crimson on thy cheek,* 

And on thy lip no breath ; 

1 call thee, and thou dost not speak-^ 

They tidl me this is death I 
And fearful things are whispering. 

That I the deed have dane — 

For the honour of thy father^ name. 

Look up — look up roy son I 

** * Well might I know death’s hue and mien, 

But on thine aspect, boy I 
What, till this moment, have I seen, 

Save pride and tameless joy ? 

Swiftest thou wert tS battle, 

And bravest there of all — 

How could I think a warrior’s frame 
Thus like a flower should fail ! 
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* I will not bear that stilly cold look— 

Rise up, thou fierce and free I 
Wake as the storm wakes I I will brook 
All, save tliis calm, from thee ! 

Lift brightly up, and proudly, 

Once more thy kindling eyes I 
Hath my word lost its power on earth ? 

I say to the^i, arise ! 

“ ‘ Didst thou not know I loved thee well ? 

Thou didst not I and art gone. 

In bitterness of soul, to dwell 
WluTc man must dwell alone. 

Come back, young fiery spirit ! 

If but one hour — to h^arn 
TJic secrets of the folded heart 
That seemed to thee so stern. 

“ ‘ Thou wert the first — the first fair child 
That in mine arms I pressed ; 

Thou wert the bright one .that hast smiled, 

Like summer, on my breast I 
I r(»ared thee as an eagle, 

To the chase thy stejis I led, 

I bore thee on iny battle-horse, — 

I look upon thee — dead I 

‘ Lay down ray warlike banners here. 

Never again to wave, 
j\nd bury my red sword and spear, 

Chiefs ! in my first-borns grave ! 

And leave me I — I have conquered, 

I have slain — my work is done I 
Whom have I slain? — ye answer not, — 

Thou, too, art mute, my son I' 

“ And thus liis wild lament was poured 
Through the dark, resounding night ; 

And the battle knew no more his sword, 

Nor the foaming s'teed his might. 

He heard strange voices moaning. 

In every wind that sighed ; 

From the searching stars of heaven he shrank. 

Humbly the conqueror died I” 

The peculiarities which we have described as characterising 
the muse of Mrs Hemans, w^ere aR of thcm*unpropitious to lier 
success in dramatic writing. Her genius was essentially undra- 
matic. Her veiy limited acquaintance with the action of life 
(arising out of the circumstances of her position), her one-sided 
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view of its morals, and the habit which she liad fostered, of rely- 
ing upon a picturesque and highly-coloured diction, to conceal 
her want of power over the spring of the affections, ^were so 
many reasons which should have pointed out the hopelessness for 
her of any attempt in that walk of literature. Her characters all 
speak that highly-enriched phr|iseology, which never was the 
language of the passions, and which, in fact, takes from them 
all air of reality. The illusions of tlie drama it was altogether 
beyond her power to create. It was, as Mr. Cliorley staters, at 
the instigation of Reginald Heber, that she first attempted com- 
position in this form ; and, by the aid of Mr. Milnian, her 
Vespers of Palermo” w'as, after many delays, produced at 
Covent Garden, in the winter of 1828. As might have been 
anticipated, it failed. Besides its numerous other faults, the cha- 
ters are full of exaggeration, the plot is badly constructed, and 
its parts hang loosely together. Notwithstanding many fine 
passages whicli it contains, it is, in every point of view, one of the 
least successful of its author’s performances. 

The Siege of Valencia” ia a poem, which likewise assumes 
the dramatic form ; but, being submitted to no other of the 
dramatic tests, may be read and judged of, as if it had appeared 
in any other shape. It is one of the finest of Mrs. Hemans* 
poems, and that which first exhibits her in full possession of her 
perfected powers. There is in it a more sustained energy than 
she had hitherto n'ached, or ever reached again ; and it abounds 
in passages of earnest and passionate beauty. The Monk’s tale 
is told with startling power ; and the stern and lofty resolve of 
the high-souled father, subduing the throbs of natural agony at 
the bidding of principle, brought into perpetual conflict with the 
passionate pleadings and eloquent gushings of the mother, sweep- 
ing away all considerations of conventional duty in the wild rush 
of their irresistible tide, presents contrasts such as are of the 
very highest resources of art, and creates an interest in the heart 
of the most engrossing kind. To do justice to Mrs. Hemans, 
we should quote from this poem;^ but our ^ace forbids our 
making extracts from its pages ; and Ve can find no short pas- 
sage which, detached from the rest, would ebni^ey any tiling 
like a fair impression of its merit, 

Tlie Forest Sanctuary,” was, we believe, considered, by the 
poetess herself, as her best work ; and, in some respects, we are 
disposed to give the confirmation of our judgment to that opinion. 
We think that, in thte poem, she has not onlv touched the spring 
of one of the finest secrets of die heart, but nas also gone deeper 
into its hiding places than on any other occasion. We waive all 
consideration of the subject of the poenk It has a controversial 
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basis, — to which Mrs. Hemans was manifestly unequal, both from 
the constitution of her mind, and from her entire want of the 
necessary acquaintance with the subject. Her letters, published 
by Mr. Chorley, prove that, in matters of controversial politics 
and religion, she was versed in the merest common-places of 
bigotry,— common-places which .were traditional with her, and 
not a deduction from any reasonings of lier own. The poem,” 
she says, “ is intended to describe Uie mental conflicts, as well as 
outward sufferings) of a Spaniard, who, flying from the religious 
persecutions of his own country, in the 16th century, takes refuge 
with his child in a North American forest. The story is sup- 
posed to be related by himself, amidst the wilderness which has 
afforded him an asylum.” We leave her in quiet possession of 
her story, which we need not trouble by any criticism. As might 
be expected, it presents, in its natural pictures — ^whether of the 
bounoless forest, or a burial at sea — many fine passages, of that 
peculiar beauty with which the* muse of Mrs. Hemans is most 
conversant. But the one specimen of a more subtle perception 
and refined sensibility than the poetess has anywhere else exhibited, 
we desire to quote for our readers ; though we are apprehensive 
that its exquisite delicacy and tenderness may fail to bo ade- 
quately conveyed, when it is separated from the pages describing 
that conflict of feelings wdiich had preceded it. The stanzas in 
question aim at picturing that shadow, which falls between two 
hearts, when they have passed, by a change in one of tliem, into 
tlie influence of separate faiths-^the sense of an obstacle, felt for 
the first time, to the full and entire intermingling of dieir wedded 
spirits : — 

** Alas ! for those that love and may not blend in prayer.” 

Tlie thought is one of great delicacy; and it is wrought out with 
a very fine pencil. 

• 

I looked on Leonor, and if there seemed 
A cloud of more than pensivenes$( to rise 
In the faint smiles that ol^r her features gleamed, 

And the soft darknes/of her serious eyes, 

Misty wiUi tender gloom, 1 called it nought 
But the fond exile's pang, a lingering thought 
Of her own vale, wi^ all its melodies 
And living light of streams. Her soul would rest 
Beneath your shades, 1 said, bowers of the gorgeous west I 

Oh I could we live in visions I ^could we hold 
Delusion faster, longer, to our breast, 

When it shuts from us, with its manfle’s fold, 

That which see no^ and are therefore blest t 
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But they, our loved and loving, — ^they to whom 
We have spread out our souls in ioy and gloom,—- 
ITieir looks and accents unto ours address’d 
Have been a language of familiar tone, 

Too long, to breathe, at last, dark sayings and unknown. 

“ I told my heart ’twas but tlje exile s woe 
Whicli pressed on that sweet bosom ; — I deceived 
My heart but half, — a whisper faint and low. 

Haunting it ever, and at times believed, 

Spoke of some deeper cause. How oft we seem 
Like those that dream, and know the while they dream, 

'Midst the soft falls of airy voices grieved. 

And troubled, while bright phantoms round them play, 

By a dim sense that all will float and fade away I 

“ Yet, as if chasing joy, I wooed the breeze, 

To speed me onward with the wings of mom. 

— Oh, far amidst the solitary seas, 

Which were not made for man, what man hath borne. 
Answering their moan with his ! — what thou didst bear, 

My lost and loveliest I wlfile that secret care 
Grew terror, and thy gentle spirit, worn 
By its dull brooding weight, gave way at last. 

Beholding me as one from hope for ever cast. 

For unto thee, as through all change, revealed 
Mine inward being lay. In other eyes 
I had to bow me yet, and make a shield. 

To fence my burning bosom, of disguise. 

By the still hope sustained ere long to win 
Some sanctuary, whose green retreats within. 

My thoughts, unfettered, to their source might rise. 

Like songs and scents of morn ; but thou didst look 
Through all my soul, — and thine even unto fainting shook. 

Fallen, fallen I seemed— yet oh I not less4>eloved. 

Though from thy love was plucked the early pride. 

And harshly by a gloomy faith reproved, 

And seared with shame 1 though e^h young flower had died, 
There was the root, strong, living, not the lees 
That all it yielded now was bitterness ; 

Yet still such love as quits not misery’s side, 

Nor drops from guilt its ivy-like embrace, 

Nor turns away from death’s its pale heroic face. 

Yea ! thou hadst followed me through fear and flight ; 

Thou wouldst Save followed had my patliway led 

Even to the scaffold ; had the flashmg light 

Of the raised axe made strong men shrink with dread, 
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Thou, 'midst the liush of thousands, wouldst have been 
Witli thy clasped hands beside me kneeling seen, 

And meekly bowing to the shame thy head — 

The shame I — oh ! making beautiful to view 
Tiio might of human love I — fair thing I so bravely true ! 

“ There was thine agony — to love so w'ell 
Where fear made lovcj life's cliastc^ner. Heretofore 
Whate'cr of earth's disquiet round thee fell, 

Thy soul, oVrpassing its dim bounds, could soar 

Away to sunshine, and thy clear eye speak 

Most of the skies when grief most touched thy cheek. 

Now, that far brightness faded, never more 
Couldst thou lift heavenwards, for its ho])e, thy heart. 

Since at heaven's gate it seemed that thou and 1 must part. 

Alas I and life hath moments when a glance 
(If thought to sudden watchfulness be stirred) — 

A flush — a fading of the cheyk, perchance, 

A word — less, less — the cadence of a word — 

Lets in our gaze the mind's dim veil beneath, 

Thence to bring haply knowletige fraught with death I 
— Even thus, what never from thy lip was heard 
Broke on my soul : — I knew that, in thy sight, 

I stood, howe'er beloved, a recreant from the light ! ” 

With The Siege of Valencia*' and ‘‘ The Forest Sanctuary,” 
the conspicuous progress of Mrs. Ileiimns* mind was at an end; 
and the future shews us nothing but its decline. 

The death of her mother, in 1827, and the marriage of her 
sister, in the following year, combined with the desire of obtain- 
ing opportunities of society for herself, and additional facilities 
for the education of her sons, induced Mrs. Hemans to leave 
Wales, and fix her residence at Wavertree, in the neighbourhood 
of Liverpool. Here, with the exception of occasional absences, 
during which she twice visited Scotland, and once made an ex- 
cursion to the English lakes, she passed the three years whose 
records fill the principal portion of Sir. Chorley's volumes. Of 
these records we have alrefulySntimated our opinion. Exhibiting, 
as they do, gpeat weaknesses in the character of this gifted 
woman, vre certainly do not envy the taste, which has exposed 
them to the world. Through tlie whole correspondence, and its 
accompanying commentari^, there is exhibited by her a craving 
vanity, a restless and feverish anxiety for display, a desire to be 
always en reprC'sentatian^ and all tjiis under .the studious affecta- 
tion of very much disliking the eminence, on which she would 
remind her correspondents that she stands. It was at Wavertree 
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that she formed her aequainUince with Mr. Chorley’s family ; and 
we find her constantly walking over to his house, wiui some 
adulatory letter in her pocket, or some stoiy of the way in which 
her reputation has discovered her retreat, in order thaf she may 
explain to. its members how disagreeable a thing is fame. Nor is 
tliis all. These stories, and these disclaimers, are not unfre- 
ciiiently accompanied by remarks on others, — persons, to whom 
sne acknowledges tliat slie is bound by ties of gratitude, but per- 
sons, nevertheless, on whom she passes observations, unguarded, 
and, perhaps, unmeant, but calculaU^ to produce the most un* 
pleasant feelings both in this country and in America. — Was it 
riglit in Mr. Chorley to give such documents, and such anecdotes 
to the world ? 

Anotlier reprehensible, and, witli her, ungraceful, habit of 
mind, which Mrs. Hemaiis seems to have contracted during her 
residence at Wavertree, was exliibited in an assumption of girlish- 
ness — an aflectation of being a.romp, under cover of which she 
was perpetually endeavouring to be thought to say and do the 
silliest things in the world, ^ir Walter Scott once administered 
a reproof to her on the subject, of which she seems to have been 
so little sensible, that she reports it as a very delightful joke to 
Mr. Chorley, while he, again, is so unconscious of its significance, 
that, ill his turn, he reports it to tlie world ! We nappen to 
know, tliat she did herself great wrong by these habits, and 
created impressions very much the reverse of those which slie 
intended to produce. — lJut it is time to escape from these piinful 
frivolities. I’he poetical life of Mrs. Hemans, during her resi- 
dence at Wavertree, was a blank ; and w^e gladly, therefore, pass 
on to views more agreeable to tliat love which we^cntertaiii for 
her memory. * 

In the spring of 1831, Mrs. Hemans took leave of England 
for the last time, and established her abode in Dublin. Here, in 
the society of her friends, her mind instantly regained its tone, 
and her sjiirit rose up once more to the full height of its moral 
stature. Indeed, her [irevious visit to the Lakes seems to have 
led the way to this better frame oi feeling, and, perhap^ as a 
consequence, to her determination (formecT amid Ineir solitudes) 
of quitting Liverpool. The step was a wise one. All the habits 
and sentiments which had chai'octerised her residence there, 
seem to have been as completely lost sight of, from the moment 
she had left it, as if tliey had never been entertained : even her 
subsequent letters to the writer of these Memoirs, though very 
kind (as her nature was), exhibit a dignity and .self-f)ossession 
which, we think, must have astonished him. It w'as obvious 

VOI . II. NO. HI. T 
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that the separation was one of more than distance. Here, tod, 
by degrees, under the influences of reflection, and amid the 
warnings of sickness, a still further ‘‘ change came o’er the spirit 
of her dream,” and her heart became solemnised, as she drew 
within the shadow of that last dwelling to which she was fast 
hastening. She had for some time formed the design of dedi- 
Ccatiiig her muse to the service of the temple ; but the resolution 
was mrmed when she had no longer the opportunity of connect- 
ing its execution with the exercise of her fullest powers ; and 
indeed, looking at the retisons to which we have adverted in the 
course of this notice, we doubt whether her powers were ever 
equal to the successful performance of such n scheme. Her 

I ioetry was, as we have seen, too much the result of her pecu- 
iarities of thinking and writing, to flourish in separation from 
them. 

Her Scenes and Hymns of Life,” published during this last 
portion of her days, and the poems collected as her poetical re- 
mains since her ^eath, are, for the most part, written in this 
new tone, and devoted to this better philosophy. But their merit, 
in other respects, is far below that of her previous productions. 
Her lyric ot Despondency and Aspiration,” which has been 

f )raisra, is obscure and faulty, and her ** Sabbath Sonnet,” the 
atest music of her lyre, and her song of The Swan,” though 
touching as dictat€?d from a death-bed, and sacred for the feelings 
amid which it must have been composed, and for the subjects with 
which it deals, must look to those reasons alone for the interest 
with which it will long continue to be read. She exercised her 
high gift of song, for the last time (and in the service of him who 

S .ve It) on the 26tli day of April, 1886 ; and on the 16th day of 
e following month, passed calmly away, through the portals of 
a gentle sleep, into the shadow of the grave. 

In the course of pur remarks upon her various poems, our esti- 
mate of her genius, and our opinion of her chances with posterity, 
have, we dunk, l^en suflicieiitly expressed. She wrote too 
rapidly, and too much, and powers were impaired by the too 
long indulgence of those ^uliarities, to which we have alluded. 
But it has been truly said of her, by a writer of her own sex, 
whom Mr. Chorley quotes, that she never degraded the poet’s 
art : if she did not as well, as, under more fortunate circumstances, 
she might have done, she never published anything that might 
not be said to make a necessary part of her poetic reputation.” 
It is hard upon her, that Mr. Chorley shcAdd have done this for 
her !— We can liave no doubt whatever that the music of her fine 
lyrics will float down the stream of time ; and that her name will 
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be a familiar word on our children’s lips. ^ It is by her detaclied 
pieces that she has the best chance of surviving, — though not by 
them alone that she deserves to survive. Her poetry ^has not, 
in other instances, taken the best forms for mpularity : but the 
one will preserve the otlier, and the gifted wul read them both. 
We only trust that her name and wonts will go down to posterity, 
uninjured by the silly records contained in Mr. Chorley’s me- 
morials. 


r. RICUARDS, PRIMTKB, ST. MAKTlSf'K LAKE, CHABINB CROSS. 
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learned profession. He began, however, to show the mettle of his 
nature very soon, by making such progress in anatomy, as to 
become a public teacher in less than a twelvemonth ; but his early 
habits still adhered to him, nor did he wholly throw them off to 
the end of his davs. The following is the account which his 
biographer gi^^ of this period of his life : — 

He was fond of company, and as he had not, like Haller, forsworn 
the use of wine on commencing his medical studies, though he found it 
neccssaiy to do so in after life, he mixed much in the society of young 
men of his own standing, and joined in that sort of dissipation wdiich 
men at his age, freed from restraint, arc but too apt to indulge in. Here, 
as in graver matters, his ambition urged him to take the lead of his com- 
panions, amongst whom he went by the familiar title of ‘ Jack Hunter.’ 
Wor was he always very nice in the choice of his associates, but some- 
times sought entertainment in the coat'se broad humour to be found amid 
the lower ranks of society. lie was employed by his brother to cater for 
the dissecting-room, in the course of which employment he became a 
great favourite with that, certainly not too respectable, class of persons, the 
resurrection men ; and one of toe amusements in which he took especial 
pleasure, was to mingle with the gods in the shilling gallery, for the 
purpose of assisting to damn the productions of unhappy’' authors, an 
office in which he is said to have displayed peculiar tact and vigour.” — 
p. 10. 

During the summer months he attended the surgical wards of 
the different public hospitals, and under Professor Cheselden 
imbibed his first lessons in that science in which he was after- 
wards to shine as so conspicuous an ornament. Cheselden was 
not only the greatest practical surgeon which this country ever 

t )roduced, but he displayed a considerable taste in the fine arts ; 
le was fond of poetry, and an intimate friend of Pope ; he had 
also made architecture his study, and it was from hia plans that 
Putney Bridge, and the former Surgeons^ Hall in Tiie Old Bailey, 
were built. The f&llowing is a characteristic anecdote of this 
great man, although such feelings, in regard to operations, are 
much more commonly experienced ]»y the best surgeons than is 
generally supposed ; uud we ourselves happen to have heard, 
tlie tw^o most Eminent surgeons of the present day declare, that 
they have rarely undertaken any great operation, without feeling, 
on the preceding night, a considerable degree of inquietude. 

f Cbeselden's manners were exceedingly kind and gentle, and not- 
withstanding the extensive practice he had enjoyed, he always, before 
an operation, felt sick at tlic thought 6f the pain he was about to inflict; 
though during its performance his coolness and presence of mind never 
forsook him. In cdluding to this feeling, Morand relates an anecdote of 
a Flinch surgeon, who, on visiting the hospital, expressed great surprise 
at witnessing such an evidence of weakness, as he considered it, on the 
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part of so famous a surgeon. After the operation was over, the visitor 
was invited by Cheselden to accompany him to the fencing school, whither 
he was going to see a sparring maten ; but here the tables were completely 
turned, for no sooner did the contest begin, than the stranger turned pale 
at the sight, and was obliged speedily to betake himself to the open air." 
— -p. 9. 

Hunter was a great economist of time. He was above the 
artifice of attempting to heighten the opinion, of his genius by 
concealing the amount of his labour. He laboured, and cared 
not who knew it. Four hours at night and one hour after dinner 
was tlie only refreshment which, for twenty years, he ever allotted 
to his body. To witness an interesting or extraordinary case he 
would take any trouble, or go almost any distance, without a 
chance of pecuniary recompense; but to the daily routine of 
practice he always returned unwillingly, and even when he had 
acquired a lucrative and extensive business, he valued it only as 
affordijig him the means of pursuing his favourite studies. 'Fliis 
feeling he would often express tp his friend Lynn, when called to 
sec a patient, by saying, as he unwillingly laid by his dissecting 
instruments, Well, Lynn, I must go and earn this d — d guinea, 
or I shall be sure and want it to-morrow.^' 

On his arrival in London, Mr. Thomas, in company with Mr. Nicol, 
by whom he was to be introduced, called on Hunter ; they found him 
dressing. * Well, young gentleman,* said Hunter, when the first cere- 
monies of imrnduclion were over, ' so you are come to town to be a 
surgeon ; and how long do you intend to stay ?’ ' One year,* was the 
reply. • Then,* said he, * I’ll tell you what, that won’t do ; I’ve been here 
a great many years, and have worked hard too, and yet I don’t know the 
principles of the art.* After some farther couversapon, Mr. Thomas was 
directed to call again in an hour, which he did, and accompanied Hunter 
to the hospital, where he said to him, after the business was over, ‘ come 
to me to-morrow morning, young gentleman, and k will put you farther 
in the way of things ; coin<> early in the morning, as soon after four as 
you can.’ It was summer ; Mr. Thomas kept the appointment, and 
found Hunter, at that earlv hour, busily engaged in dissecting beetles." 
~p. 115. 

The following contains a useful hint to those parents who 
proceed on the ill-iudged system o^* attempting to harden their 
children to the cold and variable climate of this country : — 

Mr. Nicol, bookseller to the king, had lost five children, and his wife 
was in the family-way for the si?^h. Hunter, in passing one day. 
dropped in, and asked Mr. Nicol if he intended to kill this, as he h^ 
killed all the rest of his children. Mr. N., who was a North- coumrv- 
man, had, on false principles, endeavoured to inure his children to cold 
and rough usage, thinking that if they could not survive this they would 
never live to be reared to manhood. Not understanding such a question, 

u 2 
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therefore, he demanded of Hunter what he meant. * Why/ said Hunter, 
• do you know what is the temperature of a hen with her callow brood ? 
because, if you don't. I'll tell you/ He then proceeded to explain the 
necessity of warmth to young animals, and convinced Mr. Nicol of the 
propriety of changing his plan, which he did, and with complete success.” 
— p. 29. . ♦ 

And on another occasion, when his funds were at a low ebb, 
the following rather curious dialogue occurred with the same 
gentleman : — 

'' * Pray, George, have yoji got any money in your pocket ?* Mr. 
Nicol replied in the afTirmative. 'Have you got five guineas, because if 
you have and will lend it to me, you shall go halves ?* * Halves in 

what ?* enquired his friend. ' Why halves in a magnificent tiger which 
is now dying in Castlo-slrcct.' Mr. Nicol lent the money, and Hunter 
got the tiger.” 

After ten years’ unexampled labour in the study of human 
anatomy, he turned his attention to that of animals, with a view 
to elucidate the general principles of physiology. His health, 
however, being much impaired by the intensity of his studies, lu‘ 
went abroad in 1700, as surgeon on the staff, and remained with 
the army three years. Upon his return, he settled in London, 
where, by pursuing his researches witli unabated ardour, he at 
length attained the first station as physiologist and surgeon in 
Europe, and accninulated a museum, illustrative of the functions 
of life, such as has had no parallel in the world. 

It may, perhaps, be necessary to mention that the “ Hunterian 
Oration” was established in 1813, by Dr. Baillie, the nephew, 
and Sir Everard Home, the brother-in-law, of Mr. Hunter, for 
the purpose of commemorating the fame of their departed friend, 
as well as of paying a passing tribute of respect to such other 
distinguished worthies ot the profession as may »utve contributed 
during their lives to the advancement of science. Recollecting, 
as we do, the magnificent ‘‘ Eloges Historiques ” of Baron 
Cuvier, delivered before the InstitiJte of France, we are far from 
thinking this practice imdeAerving of commendation, as holding 
out a laudable stimulus to ambition to those who are embarked 
in the pursuits of science ; but we are of opinion that such com- 
memorations should only occur occasionally, and that great care 
should be taken that none but tlie most competent persons be 
selected to deliver these orations. At the College of Surgeons, 
and also at the College of Physicians, in London, the Hunterian 
and Harveian^ orations are delivered aumially^ by a sort of rota- 
tion among tlie members of the council, ana hence it has hap- 
pened that tliese institutions have in; most cases been signal 
failures, as it requires not only talents of a higher order than can 
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be met with in the generality, but acquirements of a universal 
kind, to be able to judge with any exactness of the attainments 
of other men. The orations which we have placed at the 
head of this article are exceptions to the general rule, alike 
honourable to the dead and to the living, and evince not only a 
consummate knowledge of the^^enius of him w'hose merits they 
particularly undertake to celebrate, but a general acquaintance 
with the whole circle of literature, and particularly with those 
branches of science which are more immediately allied to 
medicine. The following sketches of two of Hunter's most able 
disciples, who contributed so much by their talents to the 
elevation of modern surgery to its present high rank, afford 
favourable specimens of the authors* talents for delineation of 
character : — 

" The actions, the writings, and the conversations of Mr. Hunter 
operated powerfully on a kindred genius among his own countrymen, — 
I mean Mr. Abernethy, whose bust, by the greatest living sculptor, now 
appears in this theatre for the first time. The snperioiity of intellect 
that distinguished this great teaclfer was shown in the very commence- 
ment of his career. He began to teach his profession at an age when 
others are occupied in learning it, that is, immediately on the expiration 
of his pupilage ; a circumstance which, however honourable to his talents 
and acquirements, was not equally favourable to that slow process of 
mental culture, to that long course of observation and reflection so indis- 
pensably necessary for the solid improvement of surgery. His surgical 
and physiological essays, published at an early ago, display an original 
turn of thinking, and talent for observation which have seldom been sur- 
passed. He may justly claim the great merit of having excited and 
cxemplifled, by his writings and lectures, a more scientific investigation 
and treatment of surgical diseases. He learned from Mr. Hunter, of 
whom he was a devoted admirer, to bring the lights of physiology to boar 
on surgical practice. Hence he was one of the first in this country to 
vindicate the natural rank of surgery as a branch* of general pathology. 
He taught us to extend our views beyond the narrow limits of local 
causes and remedies ; he pointed out the more general influences to which 
diseases of parts owe their origin, and hence he deduced the general 
means of treating those aflections. He saw clearly that diere is only one 
kind of Pathology ; that there is no distinction in source, nature, and 
treatment, between medical and surgical diseases ; and, consequently, that 
surgeons ought to study general pathology and therapeutics. On this 
account he has been regarded as an intruder on the territory of physic, 
and has been accused of wishing to make surgeons physicians. If it is 
meant to charge him with wishing that we should add to our surgical 
knowledge that of medicine, the accusation is well founded, and does 
him great honour. By thus exciting surgeons to cultivate medical 
science generally, he has, at the same time, benefited the public and 
increased the respectability of his own profession. 
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** Under some roughness of exterior, as regards manner, Mr. Aber- 
netby possessed warm feelings, a benevolent disposition, and a generous 
spirit. He freely bestowed professional and pecuniary assistance on the 
needy and deserving. He bad remarkable quickness of perception and 
reasoning, and a lively bincy. Hence he did not always make suflicicnt 
allowance for dulness and ignorance. He wins sometimes betrayed into 
impatience, and resorted too quickly to the use of wit, of which he pos- 
sessed a large share. He always retained the complete command of 
this weapon, even in his angriest moods. T once saw him in a warm 
altercation with a gentleman ; high words passed between them. The 
gentleman, irritated by something that fell from Mr. Abernethy said : — 

* How, sir, do you say .so ? you will be made to swallow your words.’ 

* Ah,* said Mr. Abernelhy, with one of his knowing looks, ‘ there would 
be no use in that ; they would be sure to come up again.’ A great 
many anecdotes are still current in tlie profession, founded on curious 
dialogues, sharp sallies, and lively repartees, which occurred in his con- 
sultation room, or in other intercourse with his patients. The authority 
of some may be dubious; hut 1 cot\ assert that he is justly entitled to 
Uie credit of all the best.” — Lawrence, p. 25. 

“ I shall endeavour” (Sir Benjamin Brodie observes) to describe 
Sir Everard Home, such as he apjfears to me to have been when 
I first became acquainted with him. He was a great }>raclical sur- 
geon, His mind went directly to the leading points of the case 
before him, disregarding all those minor points by which minds of 
smaller capacity are perplexed and misled. Hence his views of disease 
were clear, and such as were easily communicated to his pupils; and 
his practice was simple and decided. He never shrunk from difii- 
culties; but, on the contrary, seemed to have a pleasure in meeting 
with them, and overcoming (hem ; and 1 am .satislied that to this 
one of his qualities many of his patients were indebted for their lives. 
Much valuable information is to he found in his surgical works ; and his 
observations on ulcers, and those on the diseases of the prostate gland, 
may be perused with advantage by the best educated suigeons of modern 
times. He possessed the art of employing every ip' Cunt of his time; 
and could with perfect ease transfer his attention at once from one subject 
to another quite difierent from it. Hence it was that he was enabled, 
although engaged in a large private practice, to pursue the study of com- 
parative anatomy to a considcrajile extent. lJi.s earlier papers on this 
subject, communicated to the Royal Society, are of great and acknow- 
ledged value ; h*ut, unfortunately for his reputation, his ambition rather 
incraased than diminished, while his mental powers were gradually de- 
elining under the influence of an indifferent state of health and increasing 
years. In his latter days he had an overweening anxiety to appear 
before the world as a discoverer, and his friends in the Council of 
the Royal Society too readily in serted^ whatever he ofleredto them in the 
Society’s Transactions ; and the result has been that many of his later 
communications are of such a nature that his best friends must now 
regret that they were ever published.” — Brodie, p. 29. 

Mr. Ottley has developed the various circumstances of Mr. 
Hunter’s life with great judgment and discrimination. His style 
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is lively and perspicuous ; his narrative vigorous, and enlivened 
by the judicious introduction of anecdote ; and his opinions of 
the writings and discoveries of the author always characterized 
by their justness and impartiality. It is a remarkable circum- 
stance that this should be the first adequate biography of this 
extraordinary man which has yet been given to the public. 

The orations of Mr. Lawrence and Sir Benjamin Brodie are 
not unworthy of the fame of these celebrated surgeons, while 
they tend to exalt the character of Hunter to -the loftiest pinnacle 
of fame. This eminence, however, was not attained without the 
most unexampled perseverance. 

Hunter was destined to undergo a long trial of those qualities of 
passive fortitude and active perseverance, of which few situations in life 
demand a larger share tlian that of a young man commencing piactice 
in the higher branches of the professions of law or medicine in London ; 
for assuredly it needs no small degree of fortitude to bear up against the 
disappointments a young man so placed must experience in finding his 
merits overlooked, whilst llie world is showering wealth on many around 
him, whom be, at least, thinks far less deserving than himself. It 
requires, too, much steady perseverance constantly to keep in view the 
destined goal, resisting the allurements which have so often led men of 
superior talents to desert the arduous contest, and devote themselves to 
the pursuits of literature or of science ; pursuits which, though delightful, 
can scarcely be extensively followed without the neglect of objects more 
essential to those who seek for fortune as well as fame from the practice 
of a profession. 

Hunter had also a great contempt for those minor tactics which 
constitute so large a portion of what has been termed the art of rising in 
the world ; and they who have carefully watched the progress of men to 
fortune, know full well how much of their success has often been due to 
the judicious management of these auxiliary means. It would be egre- 
gious folly to suppose that a man could ever attain to high repute as a 
surgeon in London, without possessing a large share of the essential 
requisites for the practice of his profession ; but* on the other hand, it 
requires no great penetration to nerceive, that the vast difference in the 
amount of her favours vouchsafed by Fortune to her different votaries, 
must be accounted for in some other ^ay than by the amount of pro- 
fessional talent possessed by each. ‘ He tliat is only rsa/, had need have 
excellent great parts of virtue,' says Bacon, ' as the stone had need be 
rich that is set without foil;' and wr cannot have a better illustration of 
the truth of this observation tlian is afiorded by Hunter's tardy progress 
in the path to fortune, compared with the rapid strides of others, who, 
in professional attainments would be the first to acknowledge themselves 
but the humble disciples of this great master." — Oltley, pp. 25-27. 

In reference to Mr. Hunter, the same language is held by all 
those who can be considered competent to lorm an opinion of 
bis merits ; all seem to admit, that he is eminently entitled to 
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the character of a man of genius, and that, like a great intel- 
lectual workman, he not only cleared the fields of philosophy 
and pathology of those weeds which obstruct the growth of real ^ 
science, but that he reared in their place a system of the greatest 
strength and beauty, which has existed unimpaired amidst the 
progress of discovery. Each year, indeed, seems only to add to the 
correctness of his conclusions, and to increase the wonder which 
the extent and accuracy of his researches are calculated to excite. 

It has sometimes happened,” Mr. Lawrence observes, “ to men of 
superior minds, to extend their researches and views so far beyond the 
existing state of knowledge, that they may be said to live and labour for 
posterity rather than for tlicir own time. Lord Bacon must have felt 
this when he framed the celebrated passage in his will, — ‘ My name and 
memory I leave to foreign nations, and to mine own countrymen after 
some time to be passed over.’ This was the case in some respects with 
Mr. Hunter: many of his contemporaries could not perceive the full 
extent and application of those labours, which form a new era in phy- 
siology and surgery. Some of the common minds who were about this 
great man, could not even comprehend «why he should spend his time in 
the dissection of animals, and in physiological experiments : they could 
not see how the researches of comparative anatomy, and the making of 
preparations, could contribute to the improvement of surgery. The 
admiration of posterity makes up, in these eases, for the indifference and 
the sneers of contemporaries. Tims the rcjiutation of Mr. Hunter has 
been constanUy increasing since the time of his death. Indeed, the 
vigour and originality of his genius, his comprehension and depth of 
thought, could not be appreciated until the contents of his museum were 
well understood, and until it was rendered generally useful by proper 
arrangements and good catalogues.” — p. 18 . 

Sir Benjamin Brodic says — 

I am inclined to believe that I should not at all exagi;erate what we 
owe to John Hunter, if I were to assert, that, with tlie » xception of Sir 
Isaac Newton, there has been no individunL in these latter times, who 
has done so much as he has done, towards altering and elevating 
the character of the j)couliar sciences to whiJi he devoted his attention ; 
and be it observed, that these werp not sciences of limited extent. They 
embraced whatever belongs to the physical phenomena of life ; the natural 
and healthy structure of animals, from the lowest to the highest, and the 
aberrations and changes which constitute disease.” — p. Id. 

And then referring to those scientific pursuits, for which 
Hunter was so much distinguished, he adds — 

''Next to the moral conduct and honjourahlc principles of its members, 
is there any thing which so eminently *tends to raise our profession in 
the estimation of the public, as its connexion with philosophical pur- 
suits ? Is it not an advantage in any profession to have some object 
which may engage the attention beyond the drudgery of professional 
practice, to which the mind may turn with delight as a relaxation from 
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severer duties, to which it may retreat as a refuge in the hour of anxiety 
and disappointment ? I would ask, moreover, if there be any depart* 
ment of human knowledge more worthy of the attention o( the philo- 
sopher ? Arc there any sciences which ofTcr to us a gi*eater number and 
diversity of facts, calculated at once to awaken and gratify curiosity, or 
to excite, in the reflecting mind, feelings of a siihlimer nature ? Every- 
where around us, in the air, in the waters, on the surface, and even in 
the dark deep caves in the recesses of the earth, we recognise the 
operation of that mighty principle which animates the universe. We 
trace it by the means of the microscope, where the effects which it pro- 
duces are imperceptible to our unassisted vision. We lose sight of it 
only at that point at which the power of lenses will carry us no farther ; 
and geology exhibits it to us in the various forms which life assumed in 
those remote and mysterious ages, which were antecedent to all human 
history. A boundless field is open to our observation, and whatever 
part of it we explore, we discover subjects of admiration, not inferior to 
those which are presented to the astronomer when he looks into the 
starry heavens. It is in this part of the creation, more than in any 
other, that we discern the manifestations of the Creator. In the history 
aud structure of individual animals, we find marks of intelligence, 
power and benevolence, beyond what our minds can measure, while the 
uniformity of the design, which pervades the whole system, affords an 
unanswerable argument in favour of the unity of the cause in which it 
has had its origin.”— p. 36. 

There is one circumstance in the life of Hunter which appears 
to us to have received less consideration from his biographers 
than it deserves, and that is the influence of his early education 
over his more mature years. That the seeds of future fame are 
generally sown much earlier than is supposed, we readily admit; 
but this is not always the case. Sometimes the very reverse 
happens, and the reaction arising from ‘neglected education, 
operates as a stimulus which overbears all obstacles. What 
would have been the consequences had Hunter pursued the 
advice of his elder brother, and entered as a fellow-commoner at 
Oxford, it is useless now to enquire; but it seems highly pro- 
bable tliat he would not have niacfp any eminent advances in this 
species of study, foi which his mind did not seem to be in tlic 
least qualified; his tastes, also, were probably too* fixed to receive 
a new bias at this period of his life, while bis pride must have 
rebelled against those mortifications to whicli his ignorance would 
probably have exposed him ; moreover, we exceedingly doubt if 
the organization of Hunter’s mind was <. ver susceptible of a 
classics taste. It ^vas, to bbrrow the expression of one of his 
own pupils, too manly for trifles — too sturdy to receive any 
inclinations but those which it yielded to demonstrative evi- 
dence.” 

The immediate ill ciFects of a neglected education were but too 
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visible in many parts of Hunter’s character. The sterner virtues 
of his mind were not mitigated by that courtesy wliich charac- 
terises the high-caste surgeon ancf physician of the present day ; 
his manners were often rude, his language frequently coarse; and 
his delivery of himself, as well orally as in composition, alike 
deficient in grace and perspicuity. Mr. Locke somewhere ob- 
serves, that want of perspicuity of expression is always the effect 
of confusion of thought; but this is one of that class of dogmas, 
which, however unti'ui^, it is difficult to controvert. If w^e may 
judge of a man’s thoughts by his deeds (the truest of all tests), 
Mr. Hunter’s perceptions were not less clear and accurate than 
those of Locke nimself. In his Museum, which is the standard by 
which we would try Hunters merits, jio such defects are apparent. 

" Nature is here made to be her own expositor, and the treasures she 
has poured forth come fresh to tlie mind from the fountains of knowledge, 
unimpaired by passing through die imperfect medium of language, and 
unimpeachably proclaiming the genihs of him, by whoso labours they 
wore Drought to light.” 

Lord Bacon has an observation, ‘which accounts more satisfac- 
torily for Hunter’s great achievements than any other that we 
have met with. Whoever,” he says, “ liath anything fixed in 
his person that doth induce contempt, hath also a perpetual spur 
in himself to rescue and deliver himself from scorn. It stirreth in 
him mdmtry'' We doubt not it was some such consideration as 
this that operated as tlie motive to Hunter’s incredible exertions; 
for feeling, as regards tlie exterior graces of breeding and the 
accoiuplislinieiits of literature, that lie could not stand on the 
same level with men of education, he resolved to revenge him- 
self on nature by establishing a claim of a dilferent sort. After 
the manner of King Richard, he may be supposed, to have apos- 
trophised ; 

1, that am rudely stamp’d, and want love’s majesty, 

* * since I cannot prove a lover, 

To entertain tliese lavr weii-spoken days, — 

T am determined to prove a villain.” 

Of coui-se, we cannot be supposed to mean this in a literal sense, but 
simply that the wholi* tide of Hunter’s ambition was directed into 
one channel, in consetjiience of the usual avenues to distinction 
being closed against liim. “ Jesse Foot,” he says, “ accuses me of 
not understanding the dead languages; but I could teach him that, 
on the dead body, wliich he never knew in any language, dead 
or living.” Perhaps it may be accounted a fortunate circum- 
stance, fliat a great similarity of character existed between Sir 
Joseph Banks and Mr. Hunter in this respect, as it served to 
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cement the friendship of tliese great men, from which the latter 
reaped many advantages. 

We are far from wishing to appear paradoxical, and yet wf 
cannot but refer the extraordinary developeinent of Hiinter’smind 
to the absence of that discipline which is usually required to call 
its powers forth. One of the chief objects of study is to strengthen 
the reasoning faculty, which faculty in Hunter was of so powerful 
a cast by nature, that it scarcely nettled artificial training. 
Scholastic exercises and irresponsible debate may sharpen men’s 
wits, but it requires the real business of life to strengthen their 
judgments. Hunter constantly appealed to observation and ex- 
periment in all his researches, and drew all his information from 
the iindeviatiiig dictates of nature ; but whoever will consult such 
oracles must exercise his own judgment. Nature only furnishes 
the raw materials of knowledge, but leaves the office of converting 
them to any useful purpose to the industry of her votaries. 
Proceeding on the golden rtile of taking nothing upon trust, 
Hunter examined every subject for himself, scrutinized every 
fact, viewed it in every possible relation, and that with so much * 
accuracy and patience as often to discover those remote analogies 
which are the first harbingers of discovery. To his friend Jenner 
he writes as follows: “I thank you for your experiment on the 
hedgehog ; but why do you ask me a question by way of solving 
it? Why not try the experiment? repeat all the experiments 
upon a hedgehog as soon as you receive this, and they will give 
you the solution ^'" — an apt and significant commentary on Lord 
Bacon’s precept ; “ Non fingendum aut exeogitaiulum quid 
natura faciat aut ferat, sed observandum et experiendum.” We 
are bound, however, to state, that this distrust ot authority was too 
often carried to excess, and this confidence in himself too often 
verged into contemptuousness of others. These were the infirm- 
ities of a great mind. • 

Some have lamented/’ Mr, Lawrence observes, Mr. Hunters 
deficient education, his ignorance of languages and books : I think un- 
reasonably. From his brother, wlio^wtis intimately versed in the liter- 
ature of his profession, ancient and modern, and from »ther well-informed 
men, his contemporaries and fellcw-labourers, he could learn in the 
easiest way all that had been done and thought in other times and 
countries. Ilis whole life was spent in dissection, observation, ex- 
periment, and reflection. How could he have been better occupied ? 
So precious are the fruits of his enquiries into all the actions and suffer- 
ings of organised beings, that ^c should not be willing to part irith the 
least of them for a whole load of scholastic erudition and book learaing. 

^ It is instructive to observe the course which Mr^ Hunter pursued in 
his early studies, and which he followed throughout life with undeviating 
constancy. W’^ithout wasting time on the opinions of Iccturerp and 
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^vriters, he resorted at once to nature^ to the source from which the 
masters of our art have derived their knowledge, from which lecturers 
(^nd writert must draw their information, unless they should be con- 
tented, as too often happens, with copying from others. Having reached 
London at the beginning of the anatomical season, he immediately 
entered the dissecting room ; and w'o hnd liim, in the following spring, 
at Chelsea Hospital, with Clicsclden. He would not take his knowledge 
at second hand, but was determined to sec with his own eyes, and to 
examine everything fqr himself. He was incessantly occupied with the 
great volume of nature, appealing ever to those pure* springs of know- 
ledge which she pours out with unsparing hand at the bidciing of her 
industrious worshippers. No one could have said with greater truth, 
— ' Juvat integros acccderc fontes atque huurire.'” — p. 12. 

In common with other men wlio have achieved to themselves 
great names, or accomplished revolutions in science, Hunter pos- 
sessed an unwearied industry, which the iron strength of his 
physical constitution enabled him to endure. The poet says, 
that “some men are born great, some achieve greatness, and 
some have greatness thrust upon them.’* In one sense Hunter 
was born great, for he was born w’ith a vigorous understanding ; 
but in another sense he achieved greatness, in so far as his un- 
derstanding was accompanied with those accessories of industry 
and patience, wdiich alone lead genius on to greatness. Tlie 
qualities of his mind were, in fact, admirably tempered for the 
investigation of abstruse trutlis depending on accurate observa- 
tion, and the comprehensive survey and comparison of facts. 
No object w'as too minute, none too large, for his attention. We 
are equally astonished at the minuteness of Iris information, and 
the extent of Iris views. His ardour was restrained, but never 
abated, by his patience. His imagination was disem'sive, fertile 
in expedients, and in pointing out new tracts of enijuiry; and yet 
it rarely misled him to any extent into the dorbiful regions of 
hypothesis. His love of truth was more than a counterpoise 
to his love of fame, while his extensive knowledge of facts was 
ever at hand to counteract a prec ipitate tendency to general- 
ization. 

The extraordinary compass of Hunter’s intellect is in nothing 
more remarkably displayed than in his Museum, in which w^e see 
figured forth a conception of the utmost magnitude, embracing 
the whole organized w^orld, arranged according to their functions 
in an ascenaing series, and illustrated by apposite specimens 
from every rank of creation. Nor\lid his view stop here, but it 
extended to every deviation from the healthy structure and every 
anomaly of form ; by which arrangement disease is made to be 
the interpreter of health, and the abnormal productions of 
nature the exponent of those recondite processes which terminate 
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in tlie evolution of the foetus. We do not dwell on the perfect 
manner in which this scheme has been carried out, the diversified 
nature of the illustrations, or the minute and skilful manner in 
which they are displayed (although in these respects they have 
never been surpassed), but on the grandeur and comprehensive- 
ness of tlie scheme itself. conceive that it would not be diffi- 
cult for a very second-rate order of understanding to complete a 
sketch thus once given, or to modify it in some unimportant par- 
ticulars ; but w’e can imagine no higher exertion of intellect tlian 
the embodiment of such a conception in the first instance out 
of the scattered elements of science. The symmetry of the plan 
conceals from us, in fact, the vastness of the proportions, and our 
present familiarity with the subject the extent and difficulty of 
the undertaking. We should, in order to judge rightly of this, 
carry back our minds to tlie same period of time, and contemplate 
physiology as it then existed ; for, without doing this, we cannot 
institute a parsillel between Hunter and those who have followed 
in tlie same track. What was said of his great prototype, I^ord 
Bacon, may, with equal trufli, be affirmed of him — ‘‘ If a second 
Hunteu arise, he must be ignorant of the first.’^ 

This happy conjunction of a compreliensive with a minute 
turn of mind — faculties so seldom found united in the same in- 
dividual — is the cause why Hunter’s principles have remained 
unshaken by the advances of science, and his writings have pre- 
served their full value to the present period — the former for their 
coniprehonsiveness and .soundness — the latter for the choice and 
variety of their facts. It is owing to the same cause that the 
casual hints of such minds often assume the guise of prophetic, 
or at least intuitive, anticipations of truth, and prove the pregnant 
germs of future discoveries. They are, in Tact, those remote and 
conjectural analogies wliich occur to enlarged minds in the pro- 
gress of reflection ; which have only not been expanded into 
established principh s of science, from want of time to follow up 
the enquiry. We might adduce numerous examples of this kind, 
both from the writings and museum of Hunter, if our time anil 
space did not fail us. . 

It is probable, that Hunter w^as the first who had a full per- 
ception of the inaptitude of all the former methods of physiolo- 
gical investigation; and that to him we must ascribe the honour 
of introducing a more philosophical method of research. Haller 
liv^d about the same period^ and in many respects is deserving of 
a comparison with Hunter ; but their methods of investigation 
were totally different. In medical literature Haller had no eaual. 
His capacious mind grasped, without difficulty, the whole circle of 
existing knowledge ; his conclusions vrere always those of a judi- 
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cial understanding ; his reasonings were uniformly luminous, and 
his hints were invariably stamped with the character of sense ; 
but his genius was not of an original turn, and he, personally, 
did not materially advance the boundaries of science ; although 
his labours very much contributed to this effect, by concentrating, 
with incredible research, all the knowledge of his time. 

But Hunter did not only possess a truly philosophic mind, but 
he was at the same time a great practical surgeon, who considered 
that there was no real (ustinction in nature between what is 
termed a principle of science and a rule of art. Under this 
latter view he has been compan^d w ith Pott and De'sault, the 
respective leaders of the profession in h' ranee and England about 
this period ; but the genius of the latter was altogether of an 
inferior order, and rarely went to the establishment of general 
principles. Possessing great natural endowments, eminent for 
their sound sense and knowledge of the resources of their art, 
and distinguished for their literary acquirements, it was to be 
expected tliat they would reach a high station in jiublic estima- 
tion ; but as tlu*y rarely employed physiological reasoning as the 
guide of their practice, they are not entitled to the first honours 
of the profession. Like mariners in the ancient times, they 
steered their course by direct observation of the coast, but dared 
not trust themselves, like modern navigators, to the abstract 
revelations of astronomy. 

The character of Pott is wdl drawn by Mr. Ottley : — 

Pott y\i\s a mail of great natural talents, and of sound sense, which 
had been improved and strengthened by a good classical education, and 
by constant assiduous attcnlioii on his own part in after life. As a 
surgeon, he was thoroughly versed in the history of medicine in all ages, 
and knew well how to bring this knowledge to bear on the pi.»cticc of his 
profession. IJis correct observation enabled him to dise^rer many of 
the errors of his predecessors, and his ingenuity and judgment to correct 
them ; and thus, by the combined efforts of liL own and others’ expe- 
rience, he was the means of introducing many valuable improvements 
into the practical departments of surgery. He was not fond of employ- 
ing physiological reasoning to guide his practice, but aimed rather at 
founding his treatment on immediate analogy and induction from esta- 
blished facts, than on broader general principles. The theoretical part 
of our profession, therefore, he did little to improve. As an operator, 
Pott was eminently skilled; as a lecturer, clear, energetic, and fluent; 
as a writer, especially correct and elegant. In society he was agreeable, 
witty,- and abounding in anecdote, and at tJic same time kind and gentle- 
manly in bis manner. Though hospitable in his mode of living, he was 
prudent in regard to pecuniary matters ; and though he commenced his 
profession poor, brought up a large family liberally, and left them well 
provided for at his death. 

The account ali'cady given of Hunter has sufBciently showm how 
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destitute he was of many of tliosc acquirements which added lustre to 
the character of Pott, ana which mainly contributed to obtain for him 
the high esteem .which he so long and so deservedly enjoyed. But in 
spite of these deficiencies, Hunter, by the force of his own genius, which 
was unquestionably of a much higher order than that of Pott, and by 
his unwearied industry, forced his way at length to the summit of his 
profession ; and, os Dr. Beddobs ohserved, ' when one heard that 
Hunter was at length the first surgeon in London, one felt a satisfaction 
like that which attends the distrmution of poetical justice at the close 
of a well-told tale.*” — p. 112. 

It has been iisujil to compare Hunter with Cuvier, a comparison 
which, we are willing to admit, does lionoiir to both parties. 
Their minds were equally comprehensive, their zeal equally 
ardent^ their industry equally unremitting, and their impartiality 
and love of truth equally conspicuous, iliey both created hew 
sciences — Hunter that of physiological surgery, Cuvier that of 
osleological geology ; but as th«ir pursuits wc^re directed to differ- 
ent objects. It is difficult to institute a parallelism between them. 
To the pursuits of Hunter naUiral history w^as a subsidiary object ; 
while to the zoological researches of Cuvier pliysiology was 
merely an accessory, llie only ground common to them both 
was comparative anatomy, in which Hunter was unquestionably 
the superior. We perfectly agree in the observation recently made 
by Sir H. Brodie, in his Hunterian oration, that the descriptive 
prolegomena attached to the Hunterian catalogues, evince a 
power of generalization not inferior to that of Cuvier, and only 
require to be expanded by some accomplished writer to excel by 
many degress the Lei^om cVAnatoviie Cmnpar^e of that author. 
The superior method and brilliant oratory of Cuvier remdered 
his talents more resplendent than those of Jlmiter, while, at the 
same time, he possessed the entire command of his own time, and 
the resources of a powerful nation. It is remarkable, however, 
that the foundations of his arrangement are precisely those which 
Hunter had previously adopted as those of his museum. 

Sir Benjamin Brodie observes,— 

“ The study of comparative anatomy (that term being intended to 
designate the anatomy of animals generally, as contradistinguished from 
the anatomy of any single species) is of very ancient date. It is one of 
those many branches of science which occupied the comprehensive mind 
of Aristotle ; and since the revival of the love of knowledge from the 
torpor of the dark ages, there have been always individuals who pursued 
it to a greater or less extent. B«t, up to the middle of the last century, 
these enquiries w^ere carried on in a vague and desultory manner. A 
master mind was wanting, capable of grasping the entire subject; of 
analysing, combining, and airanging the apparently hoterogeneons and 
discordant materials of which it is composed, and of exhibiting them in 
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their mutual relations, forming one harmonious system worth 3 r of the 
^creator of the universe. Those who attiibute the glory of having first 
accomplished these objects to Cuvier, do great injustice to our own 
countryman. The labours of John Hunter preceded those of the French 
philosopher. In Cuvier's work on comparative anatomy, we find recorded 
an immense number and variety of facts connected with the structure of 
all kinds of animals ; but we need only walk into the Museum of this 
College to see the facts themsclve# displayed by the hand of John 
Hunter, or under his immediate superintendence.” — p. 15. 

It wpears to us, that the most proper subject of comparison 
with Hunter is Bichat; but there was a marked peculiarity in 
the natural and acquired endowments of these great men, which 
may be traced in a great measure to tlie differences of natural 
temperament by which they were distinguished. Hunter was 
less enthusiastic, less imaginative, than Bichat. His love of truth 
and innate caution of mind restrained those bold and rapid flights 
which distinguislicd the latter. He discriminated the diflereiices, 
while the other marked only the resemblances of objects. His 
observation was more subtle and exact, his judgment more pene- 
trating and profound, and his view more extended and compre- 
hensive. Hunter’s mind was massive in all ils proportions, and 
his grasp of facts absolutely prodigious ; so that he rarely failed 
to attain truth on those subjects which he made the objects of 
his investigation. He never suilered his love of truth to be warped 
by addiction to system, nor his love of applause to betray him 
into popular and superficial views, founded on the supposed 
harmonies of nature. Bichat, on the contrary, possessed a rapid 
and discursive mind, capable of embracing large views, and liitting 
out, with surprising facility, the conjectural analogies of things ; 
his invention was wonderfully fertile, and his range of knowledge, 
apart from his professional pursuits, extensive and considerame. 
To these qualities he added the j>erfect command of a flowing and 
graceful style, which reacted on his mind, and ut'ten suggested 
new analogies and fresh topics of argument in the progress of his 
discussion ; but his language is deficient in precision, his experi- 
ments are carelessly conducted, his observations are inexact, and 
his judpnent is often ©uperfici^il ; — he is too frequently carried 
away with the love of system and the desire of applause. Hunter, 
from defect of style, constantly struggles for expression, and 
always appears to the least advantage. Bichat, on the contrary, 
always captivates by his manner, and places his argument in the 
best possible light. By the former^ our judgment is informed, 
but by the latter our imagination is dazzled. The contrast, 
in short, is emphatically national — it is that of Wellington or 
Napoleon. 

We shall conclude widi one further extract from Mr. Lawrence, 
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the eloquence of which is a fitting accompaniment to so noble ^ 
and elevating a theme : — 

In conclusion^ gentlemen, let me express to vou my conviction, that 
as a physiologist and surgeon, John Hunter has nad no equal in-any age 
or country ; — that he was one of those powerful minds, appearing only at 
long intervals, of which this islandt small as it is, has produced so great 
a number;— -that his name must be inscribed on that bright constellation 
of genius, which already bears tliose of Harvey and Sydenham, of 
Bacon, Locke, and Newton ; of Shakspeare, Milton, Scott, and Byron. 
These gifted mortals, with kindred spirits, who have drawn inspiration 
from their example and works, shed over our land an intellectual glory, 
equal to its renown in arts and in arms. The bosom of every English- 
man glows with an emotion of conscious pride at the enumeration of 
these revered names. If, gentlemen, the time should ever come, when 
the institutions and the power of our beloved country shall have passed 
away, their memory would linger round the spots consecrated by their 
earthly labours ; the land on which they trod would still be a watchword 
to the earth ; it would be peopled Vith the glorious recollections of its 
departed sages, as the sight of Greece recalled to the truly noble poet, 
who yielded up his life on her classic soil, the heroes who had fallen in 
her defence. 

« ‘ They fell (he says) devoted but undyin|i^; 

The very i^alc their names seemed sighing ; 

The waters murmured of their name ; 

The woods were peopled with their fame ; 

The silent pillar, lone and grey, 

Claimed kindred with their sacred clay ; 

Their spirit wrapp'd the dusky mountain ; 

Their memory sparkled o’er the fountain ; 

The meanest rill, the mightiest river. 

Rolled mingling with their fame for ever.' — p. 38. 


Art. II . — Lectures on the Connexion between Science and 
Revealed Religion. 9 vols. 8vo. By the Reverend Nicholas 
Wiseman, D.D. Booker, London. 1836. 

“ /^N many occasions,” says an illustrious Catholic writer of 
Germany, “ we must contemplate with regret, how that 
mighty England, in the eighteei:th century, so brilliant and so 
powerful by the sway she exerted over the whole European 
mind, no longer seems to feel herself at home in the nineteenth 
century, nor to know where to find her place in the new order 
of things.”«if Indeed, the great intellectusu inferiority of England 


• Scblegel’s " Philosophy of History," translated from the German, by J. B. 
Robertson, Esq., vol. ii. p. 310. 
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in the present age, seems to be pretty generally admitted by our 
countrymen themselves. While a large portion of France has 
l^en courageously shaking off the degrading trammels of mate- 
rialism, and rising more and more into the pure regions of 
Christian philosophy, — while Germany, Catholic and Protestant, 
has been advancipg with giant^strides in every department of 
knowledge,— while even Italy begins to give no unequivocal 
symptoms of a great intellectual resuscitation, — in England, we 
regret to say, mediocrity and frivolity are tlie general charac- 
teristics of literature. In the higher regions of imagination, 
indeed, many stately trees, worthy of the best days of British 
growth, have sprung up to vindicate the ancient glory of our 
country; but in the more level fields of literature, the whole 
intellectual vegetation, as if choked and dried up by the flying 
sands of materialism, bears a languid, parched, and shrivelled 
look. That awful tempest, which marked the close of the eigh- 
teenth century, and which was a Scourge sent forth by an offended 
Deity, to chastise and purify a guilty world, — a tempest which, 
in France, levelled with the duse the most sacred, valued, and 
venerable institutions, and whoso ravages it will probably take 
half a century more to repair, — which, in more favoured Germany, 
f^for that country felt only the tail of the hurricane,) while it 
destroyed some noxious abuses, left, comparatively speaking at 
least, the foundations of the social edifice unshaken ; — that tem- 
pest rolled harmless by the shores of Britain : and thus it came 
to pass, that not only the great and immediate evil, but the 
remoter good, which, according to die mysterious laws of Pro- 
vidence, results from those great catastrophes, were alike iinfelt 
by our country. Hence the philosophy of the last age, among a 
no inconsiderable portion of the British public, drag on a 
wretched, lingering existence ; and, in a moral st.Mise, we liave 
too often occasion to remark, that the eighteen di century is not 
yet terminated in England. That the moral and intellectual rege- 
neration of our country, however, may be accomplished without 
the terrible, and ever uncertain ordeal of a political revolution, 
is a prayer in. which every Christian and patriotic Englishman 
must concur. 

Among us, many important branches of literature, os ethno- 
graphy and archmology, in which our continental neighbours 
Save, during the last tliirty years, made such rapid advances, are 
almost totally neglected; classical philology has too often dege- 
nerated into a mere verbal criticism, without life or spirit ; the 
muse of history, except in a few brilliant instances, has been 
compelled to give place to that of memoir-writing; the natural 
sciences have remained devoid of mutual connexion, and of all 
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dee^r purpose and signification; nor can we marvel at this 
decline of intellect, when we consider that philosophy, the queen 
of the sciences, has been deposed from tier throne, and lies 
trampled in the dust. And how should philosophy her^lf 
possess any fecundity, or retain any portion of her dignity, 
divorced as slie has long been from a sound theology? 

The causes of this great debasement of British literature in 
our times, it is not difficult to trace. The small degree of j^tron* 
age which, until lately, literary or scientific merit has received at 
the liands of government, and the want of those official honours 
and emoluments, which, in other countries, foster genius, and 
stimulate application ; the inefficiency of our public Universities,*'' 
in despite of the undeniable improvements which they have 
undergone within the last forty years, — an inefficiency which is 
in a great degree attributable to the predominance of the tutorial 
over the profeasdonal system^ of instruction ; the great cost of 
education in those establishments, by which a large portion of 
the liberal youth of England are effectually excluded from all 
participation in their advantages; the monopoly of all higher 
instruction, which, until lately, they have enjoyed; the utter 
distaste of a large portion of the Protestant Dissenters, parti« 
cularly the Quakers and the Methodists, for all polite literature 
and liberal knowledge ; the long oppression, which cramped the 
intellectual energies of the Britisn Catholics ; the habits of 
fashionable frivonty and enervating luxury, which pervade the 
upper classes of society, habits whi^ are so inimical to all sound 
discipline of the mind ; the engrossing attention which commer- 
cial pursuits, and political affairs, anef political discussions, claims 
and possess in this country ; the passion for a sort of literary 
journalism, and the mania for epitomes, abridgments, and elemen- 
tary books of all descriptions, and on all sorts of subjects, which 
has seized this unfortunate generation ; thb degrading influence 
of the philosophy of I-ocke, which has directed the English mind 
almost exclusively to the contemplation of material objects,— 
a philosophy which is the deadly foe to all the lofty aspirings of 
fancy, and to all the demer searchings of thought; lastly, the 
progress of religious indifierence, springing, as it does, out of the 
natural development of Protestant principles, and which, while 
it undermines the foundations of domestic happiness, and public 
morality, and social order, chills the feelings, deadens the ima- 
gination, and contracts and debases the understanding ; — such are 


• We allude more particularly to Oxford and Cambridge, as tlie other UnWemtiea 
are of too recent an origin to have exercised any influence, one way or the other, upon 
our national literature. 
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the main causes to which we must ascribe the present fallen 
condition of British literature and British science. And yet, in 
no country'is a strong manly sense more generally prevalent ; in 
no country is the race of wnat are called clever men more abun- 
dant ; in no country are the political institutions so well calculated 
to call forth the exercise of talent 5 in none, during the present 
age, have all the excitements which literary genius can receive 
from a nation's military prowess and glory been more abundantly 
furnished; but, owing to the causes above assigned, these 
advantages have been in a great measure weakened and 
neutralized. 

We have been led into this course of reflections by the work 
now before us — a work which, we think, is destined to form an 
era in the history of our literature. The connexion of its author 
with this journal may seem to render some reserve necessary in 
our remarks, and to set a restraint on those terms of eulogy, 
which his production so justly merits; but when we consider the 
distance at which he is now removed from us, we trust we shall 
be excused, if we give some scope to our natural feelings of 
admiration. Dr. Wiseman has been for several years known in 
this country, and more particularly on the Continent, as a most 
able Hebrew and ‘Syriac scholar, and as a learned, acute, and 
sagacious Biblical critic. But he was yet to give proof of all 
those higher qualities — of that brilliancy of fancy, originality of 
thought, and power of eloquence, united to the most fervent piety 
and the most amiable amenity of disposition, which, while they 
have endeared him to tlie British Catholics, have raised him to 
the first rank in the literature of his country. 

It was in the healthful and bracing pursuits of philology and 
divinity, that Uie youthful mind of our author was long trained 
and exercised. Divinity, considered in itself apart from 
the arid forms in which it is too often coimnunicated, is cer- 
tainly, by the importance and elevation of iu matter, and by the 
many sciences subsidiary to it, a ^tudy more than any other 
^culated to ennoble the hearf, exalt the fancy, and expand and 
invigorate the understanding. Philology, too, though an inferior, 
is a most excellent discipline of the mind ; for not only is it the 
invaluable key to vast stores of knowledge, but, in a pre-eminent 
degree, it strengthens the memory, calls forth critical acumen, 
and, by requiring and stimulating assiduous application, renders 
every other study afterwards comparatively easy. 

In the work before us, the impress of these two studies is very 
manifest. If theology has at once consecrated and directed our 
author’s researches, at once proposed the term, and marked die 
limits, of his enquiries; philolo^, in her turn, has furnished him, 
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in a great many instances at least, with means and appliances for 
the prosecution of his task. The object of the present work is to 
prove that in science, as in every other department* of human 
activity, the controul of an all-wise and all-loving Providence is 
visible ; that out of evil He often causeth good to come ; that all 
the efforts of perverse men to belie the word of His revelation, 
conduce only to His greater gloiy — the consolation of the just, 
and the humiliation of the wickra ; that in the works of God 
there is no contradiction, nor even real discrepancy : that a per- 
fect unity, a sublime harmony, pervades all nis manifestations, 
whether as declared by external nature, or by the inward con- 
science, or as deposited in the word of his f()^ial revelation ; that 
although the faith of God’s righteous servants is often tried and 
tempted by the shadowy doubts which an apparently hostile 
science casts on his revelation ; yet in his own good season, the 
Almijijhty causeth those doubts to be dispelled by the light of 
investigation; in fine, that experience teaclies that every science, 
the more it is investigated, /md, according to the nature and 
degree of affinity whicli it bears to religion, increases and con- 
firms the evidences of divine revelation ; and that thus the old 
adage of Bacon, — ‘‘A little knowledge leads men away from 
Christianity, but a great deal brings them back to it,” is signally 
confirmed by the voice of history, and the testimony of individual 
experience. 

To say that a theme so noble, yet so arduous, has been worthily 
executed by our author, is to pronounce the highest eulogium on 
his work. The first characteristic of his book is, the amnirable 
method with wliich, out of elements the most opposite, and even 
the most heterogeneous, he lias produced an harmonious whole, 
and moulded subjects the most various, and even the most dissi- 
milar, into one connected work. Thus j^hilology, physiology, 
geology, chronolog}*^ and early history, archaeology and biblical 
criticism, successive!}’ come under review ; yet so masterly is the 
author’s talent of transition, that we pass from one subject to the 
other without scarcely perceiving the change ; and while each of 
those sciences is made to adduce its testimony in* illustration and 
confirmation of the truth of Holy Writ, the collective evidence of 
the whole, by the skilful arrangement of the parts, acquires 
additional force. The next quality of this work is, the vast and 
various learning which the author has brought to bear upon the 
subjects he treats — a learning always full, but never exuberrat, 
and pervaded throughout by a spirit of tlie soundest criticism* 
Indeed the research which Dr. Wiseman has here displayed, is 
above all praise: the time, labour, and expense which the compo- 
sition of such a book must have cost the writer, few will be able 
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to appreciate. In truth, from the extensive acquaintance here 
evinced w\th the living literature of the Continent, especially of 
Germany ; from the freauent citation of writings almost inacces- 
sible to the English scholar, such as foreign periodicals, detached 
essays, and transactions of foreign learned societies, we make 
bold to affirm that none but an Englishman, long resident on the 
Continent, could have been the aumor of this production. The 
last and higher characteristics of the work before us, are a saga- 
city of judgment, and an honesty of purpose, which no love of 
theoiy, however specious, not even the more laudable zeal for 
religion, can ever shake or suborn — a power of philosophic gene- 
ralization, unhappily so rare in our countrv, and which can 
impart an interest to the most trifling, and a dignity to the most 
important, subjects ; in fine, a style free, bold, and manly, and 
which rises at times to a lofty eloquence. 

But it is now time to lay nefore our readers an analysis of the 
present work, interweaving in it, from time to time, our own 
observations. We shall also extract such passages as furnish 
favourable specimens of the author’s research, mode of reasoning, 
and style. 

He opens his subject in the following dignified manner : — 

Were it given unto us to contemplate God’s works in the visible and 
in the moral world, not as we now sec them, in shreds and little frag- 
ments, but os woven together into the great web of universal harmony ; 
could our minds take in each part thereof with its general and particular 
connexions, relations, and appliances, them can be no doubt but religion, 
as established by Him, would appear to enter, and fit so completely and 
so necessarily into the general plan, as that all would be unravelled and 
destroyed, if by any means it should be withdrawn. And such a view of 
its interweaving with the whole economy and fabric of natui'e, would 
doubtless be the highest order of evidence which could given us of its 
truth. But this is the great difference between nature’s and man's opera- 
tion, that she fashionetli and moulds all the parts of her works at once, 
while he can a^ply himself only to the elaboration of one single part at a 
thtte ; and hence it comes, that in all our researches, the successive and 
attention u'hich we are obliged to give to separate evidences or 
pfWoAi, doth greatly weaken their collective force. For, as the illustrious 
Bao6n hath well remarked, the harmony of the sciences, that is, when 
part supports the other, is, and ought to be, the true and brief way 

confutation and suppression of all the smaller sort of objections ; but 
Qn the other hand, if you draw out every axiom, like the sticks of a 
f*ggot» t^ae by one, you may easily qiianrel with them, and bend and 
break them at your pleasure.* 

. ** To the difficulties thus thrown in our way by the limitation of our 
faculties, prejudices of venerable standing have added much. For ages it 


^ Bacon, De Augm. Sclent. 1. vii. p. 330. 
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has been considered by many useless and almost proAine to attempt an^ 
marriage between theology and the other sciences. Some men in their 
writings, and many in their discourse^ go so far as to suppose that they 
may enjoy a dualism of opinions, holding one set which they believe as 
Christians, and anotlier whereof they are convinced as philosophers. 
Such a one will say that he believes the Scriptures, and all that they 
contain ; but will yet uphold some system of chronology or history, which 
can nowise be reconciled therewith. One does not see how it is possible 
to make accordance between the Mosaic creation and Cuvier's discoveries ; 
another thinks the history of the dispersion incompatible with the number 
of dissimilar languages now existing; a third considers it extremely 
difiTiciiU to explain the origin of all mankind from one common parentage. 
So far therefore from considering religion, or its science, theology, as en- 
titled to sisterhood with the other sciences, it is supposed to move on a 
distinct plane, and preserve a perpetual parallelism with them, which 
prevents them all from clashing, as it deprives them of mutual support. 
Hence, too, it is no wonder that theology should be always considered a 
study purely professional, and d^oid of general interest; and that it 
should he deemed impossible to invest its researches with those varied 
charms that attract us to other scientific en(|iiirics. 

** Reflections such as these have led me to the attempt whereupon I enter 
to-day, — the attempt that is to bring theology somehow into the circle of 
the other sciences, by showing bow oeautifully it is illustrated, supported, 
and adorned by them all ; to prove how justly the philosopher should 
bow to her decisions, with the assurance that his researches will only 
confirm them ; to demonstrate the convergence of truths mvealed with 
truths discovered ; and, however imperfectly, to present you with some 
such picture as Homer hath described upon his hero's shield, of things 
and movements heavenly, that appertain unto a higher sphere, hemmed 
round and embellished by the representation of earthlier and homelier 
pursuits. 

My purpose, therefore, in the course of lectures to which 1 have 
invited you, is to show the correspondence between the promss of 
science and the developement of the Christian evidences; and before 
proceeding farther, I must be allowed to explain the terms and limits of 
my enauiries. By the simple statement of my theme, it will be seen 
that I Qo not intend to enter upon the well-occupied field of natural 
theology^ or to apply the progress 6f science to the increasing proof 
thereby gained of a wise all-ruling Providence. It is of revealed religioil 
edone that I mean to treat; of the evidences which Christianity baa 
received in its numberless connexions with the order of nature, or the 
course of human events. And when 1 use the word evidences, I must 
be understood in a very wide and general signification. I consider that 
whatever tends to prove the truth of any narrative in the sae^ volume, 
especially if that narrative, to fherely human eyes, apnears improbable, 
or irreconcilable with other facts, tends also essentially to^ increase the 
sum of evidence which Christianity possesses, resting, as it ementially 
does, upon the authenticity of that book. Any discovery, for instance, 
that a trifiing date, till lately inexplicable, is quite correct, besides the 
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satiafactlon it gives upon an individual pointy has a far gi*eater moral 
weight in the assurance it affords of security in other matters ; and hence 
a long research, which will lead to a discovery of apparently mean im- 
portance, must be measured according to this general influence, rather 
than by its immediate results/' — vol. i. p. 3-7. 

We have not hesitated to lav, this long extract before our 
readers, as it furnishes them with a key to the whole purport of 
these volumes. 

The first two lectures are devoted to Ethnography, or com- 
parative philology, — a field of literature little explored or cul- 
tivated in this country, but abounding with matter of the highest 
interest for the philosopher and the historian. This science has 
only within the last thirty years attained to any degree of con- 
sistence — it has been hitherto without an historian ; and there- 
fore the materials out of which our author has drawn his very 
interesting account of the rise and progress of this study lay scat- 
tered and far apart. In no portion*” of his work has Dr. Wiseman, 
we think, displayed a more praiseworthy sagacity, and a more 
perseverant spirit of research. After speaking of the opposite 
theories proposed by Christian and infidel philologists and piiilo- 
sophers respecting the origin of language, ne gives the following 
interesting sketch of the infancy of philological pui*suits : — 

The history of the comparative study of languages presents the same 
features in the moral sciences, which chemistry does among physical pur- 
suits. While the latter was engaged in a fruitless chase of the philo- 
sophers stone, or a remedy for every disease, tlie linguists were occupied 
iu the equally fruitless search after the primary language. In the course 
of both enquiries, many important and unexpected discoveries were 
doubtless made : but it was not till a principle of analytical investigation 
was introduced in both, that the real nature of their objects was ascer- 
tained, and results obtained far more valuable tlian had first caused and 
encouraged so much toilsome application. 

“ The desire of verifying the Mosaic history, or the ambition of know- 
ing the language first communicated by divine inspiration, was the 
motive or impulse of the old linguists* rhimcrical research. For it was 
aigued, if it can only be shown that there exists some langua^, which 
contains, as it were, the germ of all the rest, and forms a centre whence 
all others visibly diverge, then the confusion of Babel receives a striking 
confirmation ; for that language must have been once tlie common speech 
of mankind. 

** But here such a host of rivals entered the lists, and their conflicting 
pretensions were advanced with such assurance, or such plausibility, as 
rendered a satisfactory decision perfectly 4)eyond hope. 

** The Celtic language found a zealous patron in the learned Pezron 
the claims of the Chinese were warmly advocated by Webb, and by 


* **Antiquit6 de la nation et de la langue des Celtes.’’ Par. 1704. 
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several other writers.* Even in our own times — for the race of such 
visionaries is not yet extinct — Don Pedro de Astarloa, Don Thomas de 
Sorreguieta, and the Abbe d'Iharce»Bidas 80 uet-d*Aroztegui^ have taken 
the field as champions of the Biscavan^ with equal success as in formw 
times : tlie very erudite and unwielaly Goropius Becanus, brought up his 
native Low Dutch as the langui^e^of the terrestrial Paradise.f 

Notwithstanding these ambitious pretensions, the Semitic lan^ag^s 
as they are called, that is, the languages of Western Asia, seemed to he 
the favoured claimants ; but, alas ! even here there was rivalry among 
the sisters. The Abyssinians boasted their language to be the mother 
stock, from which even Hebrew had sprung ; a host of Syriac authors 
traced tlie lineal descent of their speech through Hebcr, from Noah and 
Adam : but Hebrew was the pretender that collected the most numerous 
suffrages in its favour. From the antiquities of Josephus, and the Tar- 
gums or Chaldee Paraphrases of Onkelos, and of Jerusalem, down to 
Anton in 1800, Christians and Jews considered its pretensions os almost 
definitively decided ; and names of the highest rank in literature, Lipsius, 
Scaligcr, Bochart, and Vossius, have trusted the truth of many of their 
theories to the certainty of this opinion. 

“ The learned and judicious Molitor, however, who has brought an 
immense store of Rabbinical literature to bear upon the demonstration of 
the Catholic religion, which he has embraced, acknowledges that the 
Jewish tradition, which makes Hebrew the language of the first Pa- 
triarchs, and even of Adam, is, in its literal sense, inadmissible ; though, 
he adds, very judiciously, it is sufficient to acknowledge the inspiration of 
tlie Bible, for us to be obliged to confess that the language in which it is 
written is a faithful, though earthly image of the speech of Paiadise ; 
even as fallen man preserves some traces of his original greatness.” J — vol. i. 
pp. 14-17, 

Our author remarks two defects in the method pursued by 
these early philologers. The first is, that they sought everywhere 
for a filiation of languages, and never seemed to imagine the 
possibility of the parallel descent of tongues from a common 
stock. Tliis defect arose, we tliink, partly from the confined 
circle of their phflological attainments, and partly from tlie im- 
patience natural to men who, possessed witn one idea, that of 
discovering the primitive language; grasped at any verbal ana- 
logy^. however remote, which chance might throw in their way. 
The second defect of these linguists, as pointed out by our 
author, was the total neglect of comparative, and the exclusive 
attention given to derivative, etymologj'. Of this practice he 

f ives an amusing example : — ‘‘ Jennings,” says he, in his 
ewish Antiquities, derives t^je Greek atniKov^ aaylunh from the 

* ** Essay on the probability that the Language of China is the Primitive Lan- 
guage.** London, 1669. " Die Antiquity of China; or an Historical Essay endea- 
vouring a probability that the language of China is the primitive Language.’* Ib.l678. 
t “ Originea Antwerpianse." Antv. 1569, p. 634. 

X ** Philosopbie der Geschichte, oder ttber die Dradition.'* 
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Hebrew word esfieh an oak or grove, in spite of the simple 
etymology given it by the ancients, a, privatmmj and eniKata, 
forming together the signification of inviolable.*^ 

But independently of these dieorists, there was a class of men 
whose unpretendmg labours were then layi^ the sure foundations 
for the luture success of this science. These were the early 
travellers, who sometimes inserted in their works short vocabu- 
laries of the nations they visited; and still more the missionaries, 
who often published dictionaries and grammars of the various 
dialects spoken by the barbarous or savage tribes in whose con- 
version they were engaged. These works inspired some men 
with the idea of publishing collections of the Lord's Prayer, not 
only in all the polite languages of the ancient and modern world, 
but in all the barbarous ana savage dialects, which the labours of 
these travellers and missionaries had brought under their notice. 
One of the earliest, and the most‘jmportant of these compilations, 
was that made by Gesner in the year 1555, luid entitled Mithri-- 
dates : but this and subsequent collections weFe eclipsed by the 
more extensive series of the “ Our Fathers,” published at Amster- 
dam, by Wilkins and Chamberlayne, in the year 1715, 

This date brings us to a period, when, thanks to the sagacity 
of the immortal Leibnitz, the study of languages was raised to the 
rank of a science. After an eloquent eulogium on the services 
rendered by this profound and comprehensive intellect to many 
and various departments of learning, our author observes, ‘‘ that so 
far as the mere comparison of words can go, Leibnitz must be ad- 
mitted to have proposed the first sound principles ; nay, there is 
hardly an analogy announced by the followers of that comparative 
s 3 rstcm iii modern times, which he has not somewhere anticipated ; 
several of his hopes have been fulfilled, many of his coniectures 
verified,”# 

In the course of the eighteenth century, the materials for this 
interesting science were greatly increased. The Empress Cathe- 
rine II planned and conducted herself a work on comparative’ 
j^loloOT. In Italy, the vsiluable researches of the laborious 
Jesuit Hervas addea \astly to tlie store of known vocabularies. 
In France, the more brilliant labours of the Persian scholar 

# fn the present advanced state of comparative philology, it is pleasing to see how 
oletrly this great genius foretold, more than one hundred and thirty years ago, the im- 
portant reenlta which our age has obtained from that science. Je trouve,” says he, 
**que lien ne sert davantage ^ juger des colTnexions dea peuples que les Ungues. 
Par exemple, la langue des Abyssins nous fait connaitre qu’ils sont une coTonie 
d'Arabes.*' — Lettre >u P. Vcijus. Leibnitzii Opera, t vi. p. 227, ** Quam nihil 
nujorem ad anti^as popalomm origipes indagandas lucem prsabeat, quam collatio tin- 
atfefMm,'* &c.— Desiderata circa linguas populorum. ib. p. 228. Lacroze and Re- 
landi observes Dr. Wiseman, take the same view of this study. 
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Anquitil du Perron, and of the great Chinese scholans . Be 
Ouignes, and afterwards Deshauteraves, rendered nearly much 
service to philological as to historical science ; while the establish- 
ment of the British Asiatic Society at Calcutta in 1784, forms 
an era in the history of philology, and is cert^nly one of the 
events that has exercised the most marked influence*, not only on 
the linguistic, but on the archaeological, mythologic, and philo^ 
sophical labours of the nineteenth century. It is just, however, 
to observe that the labours of this learned society had been in some 
degree anticipated by the worthy ecclesiastic, Father Paulinus, a 
Sancto Bartholomsco, who, under the auspices of the Roman Pro- 
paganda, “ published a series of works on Sanskrit Grammar, 
and on the history and religion of the Hindoos;” and whose 
services to Indian literature have, in our times, been duly appre-‘ 
dated by the illustrious orientalist, Abel-Tlomusat.* But the 
work to which, more than to any other yet named, ethnographic 
science has been mj^ebted, which indeed has, in our times, 
shaped the course ^f philolo^cal study, is the splendid work 
published in 1806 by Adelung, and entitled Mithridates. This 
work was ably continued by Dr. Vater, and the younger Adelung, 
and in its complete form embraces the languages of Asia, Europe, 
America, and Africa, not classified according to alphabetical 
order, but grouped according to families. 

Having thus, after our author, brought down the history of 
comparative philology to the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, it is time to examine the present state of the science, and to 
consider (what indeed is the principal object of these enquiries) 
the illustrations and evidences which it furnishes of the truth of 
the Scripture narrative. The interest and importance of the 
subject, as well as the ability with which' it is treated, will, 
we trust, be a sufficient apology for the length of the following 
citation * 

You have seen then how, at the close of the last century, the num- 
berless languages gradually discovered ^eemed to render the probability 
of mankind having origindly possessed a common tongue, much smaller 
flian before ; while the dissolution of certain admitted* connexions and 
analogies among those previously known, seemed to deny all proof from 
comparative analogy, of their having separated from a common stock. 
Every new discovery only served to increase this perplexity ; and our 
science must at that time have presented to a religious observer, the ap- 
pearance of a study daily receding from sound doctrine, and giving 
encouragement to rash speculations and dangerous conjecture. But even 
at that period, a ray of light was penetrating into the chaos of materials 
thrown together by collectors, and the first great step towards a new 


• See his “ Nouveauz Melanges Asiatiques,” t. ii. p. 30^. 
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lization, was even then taken by the division of those materials into 
dlftinct homogeneous masses; into continents^ as it were^ and oceans; the 
stable and circumscribed, and the moveable and varying elements, whereof 
this science is now composed. 

''The affinities which foimerly had been but vaguely seen between 
languages separated in their origin by history and geography, began now 
to appear definite and certain. It was now found that new and most 
important connexions existed among languages, so as to combine in large 
provinces or groups, the idioms uf nations whom no other research would 
nave shown to be mutually related. It was found that the Teutonic 
dialects received considerable light from tlic language of Persia, that 
Latin had remarkable points of contact with Russian and the other Slavo- 
nian idioms, and that the theory of the Greek verbs in /i£, could not well 
be understood without recourse to their parallrJs in Sanskrit or Indian 
grammar. In short, it was clearly demonstrated that one speech, essen- 
tially so called, pervaded a considerable portion of Europe and Asia, and, 
stretching across in a broad sweep from Ceylon to Iceland, united in a 
bond of union nations professing tlie most irreconcilable religions, pos- 
sessing tbc most dissimilar institutions, and bearing but a slight resem- 
blance in physiognomy and colour. •The language, or rather family of 
languages, 1 have thus lightly sketched, has received the name of Indo- 
Germanic, or Indo-European. As this group is necessarily to us the 
most interesting, and has received the most cultivation, I will describe it 
more at length, confining myself to a few passing observations upon other 
families. But in tracing the history of this one, you will be fully enabled 
to see how eveiy new investigation tends still farther to correct the dan- 
gerous tendencies of the earlier periods of our science. 

" Th'e great members of this family are the Sanskrit, or ancient and 
sacred language of India ; the Persian, ancient and modern, formerly 
considered a Tartar dialect; Teutonic, with its various dialects, Slavonian, 
Greek, and Latin, accompanied by its numerous derivatives. To these, 
as we shall later sec, must now be added the Celtic dialects, the enume- 
ration I have made being intended to embrace only the languages early 
admitted into this species of confederation. By casting your eyes over 
the ethnographic mapVhich I present you,* you will at once see the 
territory thus occupied ; that is, the whole of Europe, excepting only the 
small tracts held by the Biscayan and by the Finnish family, which 
includes Hungarian ; thence it t^xteuds over a great part of Southern 
Asia, here and there interrupted by insulated groups. It were tedious, 
indeed, to enumerate the writers who have proved the affinity between the 
languages I have named, or between two or more members thereof : it 
will be sufficient for our purpose, if I explain rather the methods they 
have pursued, and the results they have obtained. 

" ^e first and most obvious mode of proceeding, and the one which 
first led to these interesting conclusions; was that of which I have often 
spoken, — the comparison of words in these different languages. Many 


. * A valuable Map, tracing the different families of language, is prefixed to vol. i. 
of the Lectures. 
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works haire presented comparative tables to a very great extent : that of 
Colonel Vans Kennedy comprises nine hundred words common io Snfe- 
skrit and other languages.^ The words found thus to resemble one 
another in different idioms are by no means such as could have been 
communicated by subsequent intercourse ; but express the first and sim- 
plest elements of language, — primary ideas such as must have existed from 
the beginning, and scarcely ever ch&nge their denominations. Not to 
cite the numerals, which would require many accompanying observations, 
while I pronounce the following words, — pader, mader, sunv, dokkter, 
hrader, mand, vidhava, or juvan, you might easily suppose that 1 was 
repeating words from some European language, yet every one of these 
terms is either Sanskrit or Persian. Again, to chuse another class of 
simple words, in such words as asihi (Gr. oarovv), a bone ; denta, a 
tooth, eyumen, the eye, in Zend ; hrouwa (Ger. braue), eye-brow ; nasa, 
the nose ; lib^ a lip ; karu (Gr. vcip), a hand ; genu, the knee : ped, the 
foot; hrti, the heart; jecur, the liver: or again, stara, a star; yela, 
cold; aghni (Lat. ignis), fire ; dhara (terra), the earth ; arrivi, a river; 

(Gr. pave), a ship; ghau, a cow; sarpam, a serpent; you might 
easily fancy that you heard dialects of languages much nearer nome; and 
yet %they all belong to the Asiatic languages I have already mentioned. 
So far indeed may this comparison be carried, that fanciful etymologists 
like Von Hammer, will derive such pure English words as hed-room, 
from the Persian. 

But this verbal coincidence would have proved by no means satis- 
factory to a large body of philologers, had it not in due course been fol- 
lowed by a still more important conformity in the grammatical structure of 
these languages. Bopp, in 1816, was the hrst to examine this subject with 
any degree of accuracy ; and by |i minute and sagacious analysis of the 
Sanskrit verb, compared with the conjugational system of the other mem- 
bers of this family, left no farther doubt of their intimate and primitive 
affinity ; since which time he has pushed his researches much farther, and 
commenced the publication of a more extensive wor}c.f 

“ By the analysis of the Sanskrit pronouns, the elements of those 
existing in all the other languages are cleared of their anomalies the 
verb si^stantive, which in Latin is composed of fragments referable to 
two distinct roots, here finds both existing in regular form : the Greek 
conjugations, with all their complicated machinery of middle voice, aug- 
ments, and reduplications, are ncre found and illustrated in a variety of 
ways, which a few years ago would have appeared chimerical. Even our 
own language may sometimes receive light from the study of distant 
members of our family; Where, for ii* stance, are we to seek the root of 
our comparative ? Certainly not in its positive good, nor in the 
Teutonic dialects, in which the same anomaly exists. But in the Persian 
we have precisely the same comparative bekter, with exactly the same 
signification regularly formed fromtits positive heh, good, just as we have 

• “ Researches into the origin and affinity of the principal languages of Asia and 

Europe.” London, 1828. The tables are to be found at the end of the work. 

+ “ Vergleichende Grammalik des Sanskrit, Zend, Griechischen, Laleinischen, Lit- 
taulschen, Gothisch. und Deutschen.'* Berlin, 1833. 
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in the same language hadter, worse, from its positive bad.*" — ^vol. i. pp. 
30 ^ 4 . 

The Indo-European family of languages, already so extensive, 
receives with every new advance oi our science, new and im- 
portant accessions. * Thus the Armenian, which Frederick Schlegel 
had formerly considered an intermediate language, has been 
proved by Klaproth to be a member of this great family.* The 
Afghan, also, this scholar has shown to be entitled to tlie same 
right of incorporation.f But the last and most considerable 
amlition to this family, is that of the Celtic languages, with their 
numerous dialects. This truth has been fully established by an 
English scholar, who by the learning, industry, and spirit of 
critical enquiry which he has brought into ethnogrmhic science, 
forms a noble exception from the present race of British philo- 
logers.J The Celtic is shown to confer much benefit on the 
family into which it has been admitted, many parts of its struc- 
ture explaining what was obscure in the organization of the 
kindred languages. ^ 

Thus much for the Indo-European languages. The close 
relationship between all the members of the Semitic race — the 
Hebrew, Syro-Chaldaic, Arabic, and Gheez or Abyssinian 
tongues, is passed over by our author, as a truth universally 
admitted. Turning to languages less known, and which have 
hitherto undergone little philological investigation, he shows 
from the testimony of Dr. Leyden, Mr. Crawfurd, and Mr. 
Marsden, that one uniform structure pervades all the languages 
spoken throughout tlie Indian Archipelago; and to these ne has 
assigned tlie generic name of Polynesian. He seems also per- 
suaded that between this extensive family and th«=' Transgangetic 
race of tongues, close ties of aifinity subsist, llius do we see 
that every farther research tends to dimirish the number of 
independent languages. This portion of the enquiry we shall 
close in the author’s own words. 

** While the Indo-European family (says he) is thus gradually more 
rounded as well as increased in its territorial limits, and the number of 
""its members daily increases, other languages, the connexions whereof 
were not formerly known, have been found allied to others separated by 
considerable tracts of country, so nearly as to form with them a common 
family* I will content myself with one instance in Europe. Towards 
the close of the last century, Sainovic, followed by Gyarmathi, proved 
that Hungarian, which lies like an island surrounded by Indo-European 
languages, belongs essentially to the* Finnish or Uralian family, which 

• Asia PolvglotU, p. 99. f Ibid, p. 67. 

I Sec Dr. rachard, On the Eastern origin of the Celtic Nations.*' Oxford, 1831. 
This work has received a high eulogium from Dr. Wiseman. 
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stretebes downwards, as it were, through the Eathonian and Livonian, to 
join it.* In Africa, too, the dialects whereof have been compasatively 
but little studied, every new research displays connexions between tribes 
extended over vast tracks, and often separated by intermediate nations ; 
in the north, between the languages spoken by the Berbers and Tuariks, 
from the Canaries to the Oasis of Siwa ; in central Africa, between the 
dialects of the Felatahs and Foulasiwho occupy nearly the whole interior; 
in the south, among the tribes across the whole continent from CoiTraria 
and Mozambique to the Atlantic Ocean/'— pp. 61-2. 

Dr. Wiseman closes the first lecture with one of those magni- 
ficent perorations, which so often conclude his discourses. 

We are at a loss which most to admire — t]^e lofty reflections^ 
the dignified eloquence, or the beautiful piety which pervades 
the passage. We regret that our limits will not permit us to 
cite it. 

Having proved that all languages may be divided into certain 
great families, our author proc^ds to examine whether any and 
what relation can be found between these difterent families. But 
before entering on this investigation, ho deems it necessary to 

f ‘vc an account of die present state of philological science in 
urope. 

** The principal ethnographers of modem times,” says he, '' may be 
divided into two classes; one whereof seeks the affinity of languages in 
their words, the other in their grammar; their methods may be respect- 
ively called, lexical and grammatical comparison. The chief supporters 
of the first method arc principally to be found in France, England, and 
Russia : such as Klaproth, Bolbi, Abel-Remusat, Whiter, Vans Kennedy, 
GaulianofT, the younger Adelung, and Merian. In Germany, Von 
Hammer, and perhaps Frederick Schlegel,f might be considered as of 
the same school. The principle followed by these^ writer may perhaps 
be summed up in the observation made somewhere by Klaproth, that 
* words are the stuff or matter of language, and grammar its fashioning 
or form.’. . • The other class is confined in a grei^ measure to Germany, 
and reckons A. W. von Schlegel, and the lamented Baron W. von 
Humboldt, among its most distinguished chiefs.” — vol. i. p. 71. 

If the first class of ethnographeis has too often perplexed or 
disfigured the science by fancifiu etymologies, the Jlatter, notwith- 
standing its pretensions to superior circumspection, has sometimes 
fallen into similar excesses; and wiion the illustrious A. W- von 
Schlegel asserts that ‘‘ the common use of a privatimm proves 
more for the affinity of Greek and Sanscrit, than some hundreds 
of words,” this is one of those exaggerations into which a man 
may be hurried from a dislike of an opposite extreme. Here 

* See the Ethnographic Map prefixed to vol. 1st. 
t Frederick Schlegel, we think, combined the two systems. 
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follows a most ingenious and interesting disquisition to prove 
that language is not susceptible of internal developement — that 
grammatical forms are as perfect, and even still more perfect in 
the earlier, than in the later stages of language; that the lexicon 
and the grammar of tongues, under ordinary circumstances and 
in essential matters^ never vary. Extraordinary examples are, 
however, adduced by our author, where either by the effect of 
conquest, or of commerce, or by the pressure of peculiar circum- 
stances, a nation has adopted the grammatical structure of a 
foVeign language, and yet retained its own vernacular idiom. 
Thus it is observed, “ the Anglo-Saxon lost its grammar by the 
Norman conquest, -and the Itsuian sprang out of the L#atin, more 
by the adoption of a new grammaticm system, than by any 
cnange in words.” 

Dr. Wiseman, who we believe is the first writer that has traced 
tlie history of comparative philology, brings down his account to 
the latest advance which the science has made, and by which we 
happily discover the secret connexion between some families of 
tongues, hitherto thought to be insulated. At this point of his 
investigations he has availed himself of the inedited labours of 
Dr. Lepsius, for w’hich he was indebted to the kindness of the 
learned Chevalier Bunsen, the Prussian Envoy at Rome. Dr. 
Lepsius, of Berlin, published in 18S4, a work entitled, ‘‘Pala- 
ography as a means of enquiry into languages, exemplified in 
the Sanscrit,”* and w^hich our author declares to be full of the 
most curious and original researches. By means of this new 
element Lepsius has established several very ingenious and 
striking resemblances between Sanscrit and llebrew, so as to 
leaxe no doubt, according to his own expression, of the existence 
of a common, though undeveloped germ in both. 

Encouraged by the success of this his lirst undertaking, 
Lepsius has betaken himself to the study of the Coptic, which 
has hitherto been deemed an isolated tongue, in order to discover 
a connexion between it and other languages. In the prosecution 
of this, undertaking, he has “been aided by the liberality of the 
Prussian government; and Dr. Wiseman has given to the public 
the interesting letters on the progress of his philological re- 
searches, addressed by Lepsius to the Chevalier Bunsen. We 
regret that want of space will not permit us to lay before our 
readers these highly instructive documents, and we can do no 
more than state the general result of this able scholar’s investi- 
gations. He has in tne first place established the identity, in all 

* “ Palaographie als Mittel fiir die Sprachforschung zunachst am Sanskrit nach- 
geniesen." Berlin, 1834. 
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essential points, between die Coptic and the old Eg}^tian. 
Secondly, he has proved the dose affinity between the Coptic and 
the Semitic pronouns; and the remarkable agreement between 
the numerals in the Coptic, and in the Indo-Oermanic as well 
as Semitic families of language. Thirdly, his enquiries seem to 
have convinced him more and more of the connexion between 
die Semitic, and the Demotic and Hieroglyphic alphabets of 
Egypt ; and lastly, he observes, that while tne Coptic language 
bears strong traits of individuality, it possesses at the same time 
many points of resemblance to die Coptic, Semitic and th^ Indo- 
Germanic families, and may indeed be considered an intermediate 
member. 

The important results accruing to the cause of revealed 
religion from this last discovery in the science of comparative 
philology, must be obvious to every reader. From this essential 
resemblance between all languages, and the greater or lesser * 
marks of diversity which they present, the original unity of 
language, and consequently oi mankind, as well as a sudden 
disrupture occasioned by some violent revolution, seems to follow 
as a necessary consequence ; and the clue to the understanding 
of these mysterious events is furnished by the Bible. 

Having reached this point in the history of the science under 
consideration, we must let our eloquent author state the general 
results in his own masterly language. 

** And here let us look back for a moment at the connexion between 
our study and the sacred records. From the simple historical outline 
which 1 nave laid before you^ it appears that its first rise seemed fitter to 
inspire alarm than confidence, insomuch that it broke insunder the great 
bond anciently supposed to hold them altogether ; then for a time it went 
on, still farther severing and dismembering, consequently to all appear- 
ance ever widening the breach between itself and Sacred History. In its 
farther progress it began to discover new affinities where least expected ; 
till, by degrees, many languages began to be grouped and classified in large 
families, acknowledged to have a common origin. Then new enquiries 
^adually diminished the number of independent languages, and extended 
in consequence the dominion of the larger masses. At length, when this 
field seemed almost exhausted, a new class of researches has succeeded, so far 
as it has been tried, in proving the extraordinary affinities between these fami- 
lies ; affinities existing in the very character and essence of each language, 
so that none of them could have ever existed without those elements, wherein 
the resemblances consist. Now as this excludes all idea of one having 
borrowed them from the other, as tl^py could not have arisen in each 
by independent processes, and as the radical difference among the lan- 
guages forbids their being considered dialects or offshoots from one another, 
we are driven to the "conclusion that, on the one hand, these languages 
must have been originally united in one, whence they drew these common 

VOL. II. — NO. IV. Y 
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elements essential to them all ; and, on the other, that the separation 
between them,, which destroyed other no less important elements of 
resemblance, ooald not have been caused by any g^dual departure, or 
individual developement — for these we have long since excluded — but by 
some violent, uniisud, and active force, sufficient alone to reconcile these 
conflicting appearances, and to account at once for the resemblances and 
the difTerenoes. It would be difficult methinks to say, what farther step 
the most insatiable or unreasonable sceptic could require, to bring the 
results of tliis science into .close accordance with the scnptui^ account.*' — 
vol. i. pp, 102-4. 

In support of these views, our author adduces the testimony of 
many of the most distinguished philologers of the age. The 
two Barons von Humboldt, the Coimcillor Merian, IClaproth, 
Frederick Schlegel, Herder, Abel-Rdmusat, Niebuhr, and Balbi, 
are successively colled up as witnesses to corroborate ilie author’s 
statements, receiving each in his turn the due meed of praise. 
We regret our limits will not permit us to transcribe tlie just and 
touching tribute to the memory of the Baron William von Hum- 
boldt. Another name dear td the scholar and the Christian, 
receives the following eloquent homage : — 

With greater pleasure still, I proceed to mcord the sentiments of the 
lamented Frederick Schlegel, a man to whom our age owes more than 
our children’s children can repay — new and purer feelings upon art, and 
Its holiest applications ; the attempt, at least, to turn rliilosophy's eye 
inward upon the soul, and to compound the most sacred elements of its 
spiritual powem with the ingredients of human knowledge; above all, the 
successful discovery of a richer India than Vasco de Gama opened unto 
Europe, whose value is not in its spices, and its pearls, and its Barbaric 
gold, but in tracks of science unexplored — in mines long unwruught, of 
native wisdom — in treasures deeply buried, of symbolic learning —and in 
monuments long hidden, of primeval and venerable iiaditions.” — vol. i. 
p. 109. 

Dr. Wiseman Concludes his second lecture with an inquiry into 
the languages of America — a subject still involved in considerable 
obscurity. Some timid friends of Revelation, he declares, have 
had such anxiety on this 'matter, that he has known them “to 
refuse credit to Humboldt’s assertions regarding the number of 
American languages, rather than admit what they deemed an 
almost insuperable objection to the Scripture parrative.” These 
chimerical ^prehensions he has dissipated, by showing, from die 
testimony of ttie most able philologers, that an uniform gramma- 
tical structure pervades all die Janguages of the American conti- 
nent; that they are in the next place dearly divisible into certain 
great groups or families, like the languages of the Old World ; 
and thirdly, diat their multiplicity is to oe ascribed to certain 
physical causes, and still more to the general prevalence of the 
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MTam life, wHch, by impeding TOpulation, dispening tribes, and 
insulating men one from the otiier, experience has shown, not 
only in America, but in Asia and Australia, constantly to pro* 
duce an endless variety of dialects and idioms. 

The subject of American langiiages leads our author Into an 
interesting digression, on the origin of the American population. 
The uniform traditions of the American tribes — ^the perfect re- 
semblance between the American zodiac and that of the Chinese, 
Japanese, Monguls, Tibetans, and Indians (a resemblance which 
could by no possibility be the result of accident) — and lastly, the 
traditions of the Americans on the primitive history of mankind, 
the deluge, and the dispersion, are brought forward as proofs of 
the descent of the inhabitants of the New World from Eastern 
Asia — the region of the globe where civilization attained its ear- 
liest developement. 

l]ie concluding pages of this lecture, wherein the spiritual ^ 
destination of the several families of tongues is pointed out — the " 
admirable adaptation of the Semitic for the prophetic ministry 
of the elder dispensation, and that of the Indo-European for the 
diffusion, the defence, and scientific developement oi the new, — 
these concluding pages are, we think, for power of reflection and 
dignity of style, unsurpassed in tlie whole compass of our litera- 
ture. 

The copious analysis, which, from the novelty and interest of 
the subject, we have deemed it necessary to give of the first two 
lectures, compels us entirely to pass over the following on the 
natural history of man, and oh geology, though in the importF- 
ance of the matter, and the attractive form in which it is pre- 
sented, the latter lectures, especially those on geology, are scarcely 
inferior to the former, which have just come under our considera- 
tion. Suffice it to remark, that they are charayterized throughout 
by the same various and extensive learning ; the same solidity of 
judgment; the same ingenuity and originality of observation. 
'Die prefections on geology we strongly recommend to the atten- 
tion of the naturalist and of the divine, as containing admirable 
elucidations of the obscurities which yet involve the connexion of 
some parts of this science with the ]M^aic narrative ; while to the 
gene^ reader, the sulfiect is rendered interesting by a clear ex- 
position of facts, and a lively eloquence. 

The seventh lecture, which opens the sc»cond volume, com- 
mences with an elaborate disqiSisition on the Indian astronomy, 
wher^ from internal evidence and historical testimony, the anti- 
quity once attributed to the Hindoo astronomical tables is shown 
to be utterly groundless. In this opinion concur the most able 
mathematicians and the most learned philologers of the age— 
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Bendev, Colebrooke, Davis, Delambre, Schaubach, Laplace, 
Maskeiyne, Heeren, Cuvier, and Klaproth. Let it be observed, 
too, that among the writers here named, are some whose anti- 
Mosaic opinions naturally inclined them in favour of the prodi- 
gious antiquity ascribea to the Indian astronomy ; and that, 
therefore, their rejection of such •a theory must be considered as 
extorted by an overpowering evidence. We can spare room only 
to state the general result oi this enquiry in the words of Klaproth. 

Les tables astronomiques des Hindoiis, auxquelles on avait 
attribue une antiquite prodigieuse, out ete construites dans le 
septi^me si6clc de Tore vulgaire, et ont ete posterieurement 
reportees par des calculs a iiii epoque anterieiire.”* 

From the Indian astronomy, the author proceeds to the Indian 
chronology, and shows diat the researches on this subject, con- 
ducted by Sir William Jones, Major Wilford, Mr. Bentley, and 
Professor Heeren, though directed towards different sources, 
concur in giving the same result. Hereby it is rendered pro- 
bable that Uie highest point to i/^liich the historical antiquity of 
India can reach, is about the year 2,000 before Christ, or the 
age of Abraham, lliis result is also confirmed by the recent 
and valuable work of Colonel Tod, entitled, “ Annals and Anti- 
quities of Rajasthan f as the following interesting passage will 
snow : — 

The two principal races, as I before observed, are those of the Sun 
and Moon ; and it is remarkable that the number of princes in the two 
lines, through tlie entire descent, preserves a tolerable proportion, ]^]'ow, 
assuming the Boodha to be, what seems not unlikely, the regeneration of 
mankind after the deluge, as he is the beginning of the lunar line of 
princes, we should have, according to the genealogical tables, ' fifty-five 
princes from Boodha to Cnshna and Youdishtra (I quote Col. Tod’s own 
words) ; and, admitting an average of twenty years for each reign, a period 
of eleven hundred years ; which being added to a liLw period calculated 
from thence to Vicramaditya, who reigned fifty-six years before Christ, I 
venture to place the establishment in India Proper, of these two gic^nd races, 
distinctively called those of Soorya an*! Chandra, at about 2,256 years 
before the Chrjstian era ; at which period, though somewhat later, the 
Egyptian, Chinese, and Assyrian monarchies are generally stated to have 
been established, and about a century and a half after that great event, the 
Flood.’f Thus far, certainly, there is nothing to excite a moment's un- 
easiness ; and if wc take the chronology of the Septuagint, which many 
modems are disposed to follow, we have even an ampler period between 
that scourge ana the epoch here allotted to the establishment of these 
royal houses.’— vol. ii. p. 42-3. 


**Memoires lelatifs & TAue/' p. 397. 


t “Annals of Rajasthan,” vol. i. p. 37. 
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From the Indian chronolo^^ the author puses to that of the 
Persians, and of the Georgians and Armenians. Among the 
former of these nations, authentic history, according to Klaproth,* 
hardly ascends beyond the accession of the Sassanides to the throne, 
in the year of our I^ord 227. Among the latter, native history, 
according to the same authority, cannot be traced farther back 
than two or three centuries before Christ ; their early annals being 
made up entirely from the sacred Scriptures, and from the recortfe 
of foreign nations. The same may be said of tlie Mahometan 
nations of Asia. But there is another great country of Asia, 
whose chronology invites attention ; and on this subject it will be 
as well to hear our author. 

" But we still have China to dispose of ; and surely it at least must be 
excepted from the remarks which 1 have made. For it possesses a native 
literature, of great antiquity, and pretends to be the first or primary 
nation of the globe.” * . * * * 

According to Klaproth, the earliest liistorian of China was its 
celebrated philosopher and moralist, Confucius.f He is said to have 
drawn up the annals of his country, known under the name of Chu* 
King, from the days of Yao, till his own times. Confucius is supposed 
to have lived about four or five hundred years before Christ, and the era 
of Yao is placed at 2,657 years before the samcj era. 7'hus then we 
have upwards of 2000 yeoi's between the first historian and the earliest 
event which he records. But this antiquity, however remote, did not 
satisfy the pride of the Chinese ; and later historians have prefixed other 
reigns to that of Yao, which stretched back to the venerable antiquity 
of three million two hundred and seventy-six thousand years before 
Christ. 

“ 'Fhat you may estimate still more accurately the authenticity of the 
Chinese annals, 1 must not omit to state, that two hundred years after 
the deatli of Confucius, the Emperor Chi-Hoafigti of the dynasty of 
Tsin, proscribed the works of the philosopher, and ordered all the copies 
of them to be destroyed. 77ie Cliu-King, however, was recovered, in 
the following dynasty oi' Han, from the dictation of an old man, who 
had retained it by memory. Such then is the origin of historical science 
in China ; and in spite of all due veneration for the great moralist of the 
East, and of respect for his assertion, that he only wrought on materials 
already existing, Klaproth does not hesitate to deny the existence of 
historical certainty in the Celestial empire, earlier than 782 years before 
Christ, pretty nearly the era of the foundation of Rome, woen Hebrew 
literature was already on the decline.^: 

''The Japanese in historical knowledge are but the copiers of the 

* ** Examen des Historiens Asiatiques.*’ f Ibid. 

X P. 406. — *‘Abel-R6niusati8 disposed to allow Chinese histoiy to reach back to the 
year 2,200 before Christ, and plausible tradition to go as far back as 2,637. Even 
this antiquity presents nothing formidable to a Christian’s convictions.—* Eoaveaux 
Melanges AsUtiques,* t i. p. 61. Par. 1829.’\ 
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Chinese. They, too, pretend to their millions of years before the 
Christian era. But the first portion of their annals is purely mytho- 
logical ; the second presents us with tho Chinese dynasties as reigning 
in Japan ; and it is not till the accession of the Dai'ri to the throne, only 
660 years before Christ, that any dcpendancc can be placed upon their 
records.* 

^'In glancing back over the chronology of the difierent nations of 
which I have treated, you (cannot help being struck with the circumstance, 
that every attempt has failed to establish for any of them, a system of 
chronology derogatory to the authority of the Mosaic records. In most 
of them, even when we have granted a real existence to the most doubtful 
portions of their history, we are not led back to an epoch, anterior to 
what Scripture assigns for the existence of powerful empires in eastern 
Africa, and enterprising states on the western coasts of Asia. 

“The learned Windischmann, whom 1 feel a pride. in calling my 
friend, admits the entire period of Chinese history allotted by Klaproth 
to the uncertain times, and shows its agi*ecment with another form of 
computation, drawn from the cycles of years adapted by the Chinese ; 
and the result is a sufficiently accurate accordance between the date 
assigned to the foundation of tne Celestial Empire by Fo-hi, or Fu-chi, 
whom some have even supposed to be Noah, the time of the deluge, 
according to the Samaritan Pentateuch, and the beginning of the Indian 
Coli-Y uga, or iron age.f The philosophical Schlegel not only concurs 
in the same view, but approves also of Abel-Kemusat*s idea, that the 
written Chinese character must be 4,000 years old ; Uhis,’ he observes, 
^ would bring it back within three or four generations from the deluge, 
according to tho vulgar era, — an estimate whicli certainly is not ex- 
aggerated.* X 

“ Even in India you have seen authors, like Colonel Tod, assuming 
almost without limitation, the chronological tables of the country, and 
yet coming pretty exactly to the same period for the commencement of 
Its history. Surely a convergence like this must have force of proof 
with the most obstinate mind, and produce convicticn that some great 
and insuperable ban'ij^r must have interposed betwci ii nations and any 
earlier definite traditions, at tlie same time that it allowed some faint 
rays of recollection to pass, of the original state and happier constitution 
of the human race. A suddejn catastrophe, whereby mankind were, in 
great part, though not totally extinguished, presents the most natural 
solution of all difficulties, and the concurrent testimony of physical 
phenomena, with the silent acknowledgment of the vainest nations, 
must assuredly shield, from every attack, this record of our inspired 
volume.” — vol. ii. pp. 6-66, 

The vast importance of this subject will not permit us to 


• Klaproth. Ibid. p. 408. 

f “ Die Philoaophie in Fortgang der WeltgeBchichte,*' ^art i. p. 18. Bonn. 1827. 
. X “ Frederick Sehlegel'a Philosophy of History, translated from the German, by 
J. B. Robertson, ■ Esq. with Memoir of the Author, vol. i. p. 106. Saunders and 
Ottley. London, ISSJ. 
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pass it by hurriedly. Confined os our limits ar^ we can at 
present do no more than confirm our author’s observations by 
the authority o^ two Catholic writers of the highest eminence. 
^^The philosophism of the last century/’ says the celebrated 
author of the Essai sur PIndiff(^rence en mati^re de Religion/’ 

vaunted the prodigious antiauity of the Egyptians, the Chal- 
deans, the Indians, and the Chinese. At present, even school- 
boys laugh at that chimerical antimiity, tlie utter {jroundlessness 
of which has been laid open by Goguet, Freret, Bennetti, and 
other scholars of the first order. Bailly himself has by very 
simple calculations, reduced the chronology of the £g}mtians, the 
Clialdeans, tlie Indians, and the Chinese, to an accorwnce with 
tlie Mosaic chronology. The more we investigate the history of 
those nations, the more we see their annals, in all th^ possess of 
certainty, approximate to the Mosaic chronology. That of the 
Indians, which Voltaire opposed witli so much effrontery to tlie 
Bible, does not go farther back than the time of Alexander tlie 
Great. Lastlvs it would appear that the famous zodiac of 
Denderah,* which was transported at great cost from Egypt to 
France, appeared there only to refiite the objections which 
infidelity aeduced from it.”f 

Tlie next audiority which we shall cite, is that of the illustrious 
Windischmann. In his great work, entitled, Philosophy, in 
her Progress through the World,” and which Dr. Wiseman has 
referred to in the passage above cited, we meet with the following 
judicious reflections on Chinese chronology : — 

“ The Chinese,” says he, “ reckon by cycles of sixty years, 
which are found^ on the lunar cycle. 1 lie first year of the 
first cycle occurs in the year 2,687 before the birth of Christ, 
and is the 61st year of the reign of the ofd Emperor Hoangti. 
The great and conscientious historian, Su-ma-tsian, who flourished 
a century before Christ, began his workVith that year, and 
continued it down to die dynaelty of Han. Although he was in 
a situation to make use of ml the historical authorities and docu- 
ments that had come down to him,*and really executed his task 
with such indescribable accuracy and fidelity, tliat he obtained 
the office of imperial liistoriographer, and acquired the name of 
a father of history ; yet the history of China down to the nindi 
century before the birth of our Lord, remained still incomplete 
and unconnected. Until the above-mentioned period, the autho- 
rities which he consulted, were not, particularly in regard to 


* “ It ia now acknowledged,” adds the writer whom we quote, ** that of the four 
Ihmoua aodiaca discovered in Sgypt, not one ie anterior to Roman domination.*’ 

t ** Rsaai anr I’lndiffexence en mati^re de Religion/' vol. iv. pp. 171*2. 
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time, perfectly uniform.* Hence the beginning of mcertain 
history in China must be dated from the first year of the first 
cycle, 2,687 before the birth of Christ, anci the beginning of 
authentic or certain history from the year 782 before tlie same 
era.'' 

M. Windischmann, after describing the voluminous extent of 
the imperial annals of China, and the circumstances under which 
they are written, and which insure tlieir impartiality, proceeds 
to observe : “ Besides what the historian Su-ma-tsian regarded 
as irrefragably proved, traditions and sagas have been preserved 
of ancient emperors, who must have ruled before Hoangti, and 
to whom the Chinese ascribe all the discoveries most useful to 
man, such as that of ^astronomy, of agriculture, of the medical 
science, of the culture of silk, of writing, &c. Later writers have 
compiled these ancient traditions, and tliese compilations bear in 
some respects the character, partly of the Alexandrian, and 
partly of the new Pythagorean and new Platonic schools among 
the Greeks,f that is to say, they are partly critical commentaries, 
and partly metaphysical and mystical interpretations, or allego- 
rical amplifications of ancient tradition ; ana in these labours we 
can trace here as among the Greeks, the foreign influences of 
India and Thibet, and the formation of a like syncretism of 
opinions. By these compilations and commentaries, the Chinese 
history, as well as the Chinese philosophy, is carried beyond 
8,000 years before the birth of Christ. But to their more 
arrogant successors, this remote antiquity did not appear remote 
enough ; and in the first centuries of our era, that is to say, after 
the introduction of those foreign elements above alluded to, men 
began, from a misunderstanding of the ancient symbolism and 
astronomy, to feign a mythological history, dividend into ten Ki, 
or revolutions of time, which taken togeAer must have lasted 
some 2,286,000, others 8,276,000 years, and which, like the 
Indian Yugas, find their solution in astronomical calculation. 
In the eleventh century of^our era, these fictions were intro- 
duced, and under the dynasty of Song, were formed into a 
r^ular systenf, and prefixed to the Chinese anneds under the 
name of JVai^ki; — a denomination which proves that the Chinese 
well know what value this web possesses as to its form, for the 
name signifies that which is extraneom to history; but the 
substance of ancient tradition, once invested with this form, 


* ** Among what people," adds M. Windischmann in a note, " are such authorities 
perfectly uniform ? These apparent defects are, however, bettor than the faultless 
illusion of a romance." 

t " They may also be compared witli the Talmud and other Rabbinical commen- 
taries among the Jews." 
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the Chinese still prize and will not forego. The sequel will 
prove to us how many undeniable traits of remote antiquity, and 
of its peculiar views and conceptions, are therein comprised. 
Thus much' in the first place follows from the most accm*ate 
investigation of the Chinese chronology and mode of computation, 
that the Mosaic chronology is hereby as little impaired, as by the 
Indian, Babylonian or Egyptian chronologies, whatever may be 
tlie astronomical import and value of tlieir very ingenious 
calculations.’* * 

But it is time to return to our author. The lecture which 
follows next, turns on the early history and astronomy of Egypt, 
and is one of the most interesting, as well as best executed in the 
present volumes. The following very eloquent passage foi^is a 
noble introduction to the subject here discussed : — 

“ From the soil of Asia, over which late we strayed, fruitful in every 
science, and varied by the display of every degree in cultivation, from 
the restless nomade or the untamed mountaineer to the luxurious Persian, 
or the polished Ionian, we haye now to turn to a country, whereon 
Nature seemetli to have set the seal of desolation, physical and moral. 
One redeeming spot alone of Africa has been the seat of an indigenous 
civilization, a native dynasty, and a domestic class of monuments ; and 
the valley of the Nile appears rightly placed in such a geographical 
situation, as almost detaches its inhabitants from tlie degraded tenants of 
the wilderness, and links them with the more favoured regions of the 
East. 

At cveiy period this extraordinary nation has interested the attention 
of the learned. Its origin seemed to have been a problem to itself, and 
consequently to all others. The mysterious allegories of its worship, the 
dark sublimity of its morality, and above all, the impenetrable enigma of 
its written monuments, threw a mythological vjbU over its history. The 
learned approached it, as if in the most obvious facts they had to 
decypher a hieroglyphic legend ; and wc were inclined to look upon the 
Egyptians as a people, which, even in its more«modem periods, retained 
the shadowy tints and ill-defined traits of remote antiquity, and which 
might consequently boast an existence far beyond the reach of calculation. 
We were almost temijtcd to believe them when they told us that their 
first monarchs were the Gods of the rest of the world. 

When after so many ages of darkness and uncertainty, we see the 
lost history of this people revive, and take its stand beside that of other 
ancient empires ; when we read the inscriptions of its kings, recording 


* **Die Philosophie im Fortgang der Welt-geachicte/' Ist part, pp. 9-12: a work, 
which, for the soundness of its principles, the extent of its erudition, and tlie depth 
and majesty of its reflections, yields to few which modem Germany has produced. 
The first part waa published at Bonn in 1827 — other parts hare since appeared. 

The author, M. Windisehmann, is the Catholic Professor of Philosophy at the Univetw 
sity of Botili. We are happy to see that Dr. Wiseman has, in the work under 
review, paid a just tribute to the transcendent merits of this great writer and excellent 
man.— See vol. ii. pp. 262-8. 
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thmr mighty exploits and regal qualities, and gaze upon their monu* 
ments, with the full understanding of the events which they com- 
memorate, the impression is scarcely less striking to an enlightened 
mind, than what tue traveller would feel, if when silently pacing the 
catacombs at Thebes, he should see those corpses, which the embalmer s 
skill has for so many ages rescued from decay, on a sudden burst their 
cerements, and start resuscitated from their niches. 

** While such a darkness overhung the history of Egypt, it is no 
wonder that the adversaries of religion should have retreated within it, 
as a strong-hold, and eagerly attacked her from behind its shelter. 
They collected together the scattered fragments of its annals, just as Isis 
did the tom limbs of Osiris, and tried to re-construct by their re-union a 
favourite idol, a chronology of countless ages toUilly incompatible with 
that of Moses. Volney had no hesitation in placing the formation of 
sacerdotal colleges in Egypt 13,300 yeai*s before Christ, and calling that 
the second period of its history.* Even the third period, in which he 
supposes the temple of Esneh to have been built, goes as far back as 
4,600 years before that era ; somewhese about what we reckon the epoch 
of creation ! 

" But the mysterious monuments of. Egypt formed the most useful 
entrenchments for these assailants. They called upon those huge and 
half-buried colossal images, and those now subtoiTaneous temples, to bear 
witness to the antiquity and early civilization of the nation which erected 
them; they appealed to their astronomical remains to attest the skill, 
matured by ages of observation, of those who projected them. More 
than all, they saw in those hieroglyphic legends, the venerable dates of 
sovereigns, deified long before the modern days of Moses or Abraham ; 
they pointed in triumph to the mysterious characters, which an unseen 
hand had traced on Uiose primeval walls, and boasted that only a Daniel 
was wanted that could decipher them, to show that the evidences of 
Christianity had been weighed, and found wanting; and its kingdom 
divided between the infidel and the libertine ! Vain boost 1 The temples 
of Egypt have at length answered their appeal, in langu.igc more intel- 
ligible than they could possibly have anticipated, for o Daniel has been 
found, in judicious and persevering study. After the succession had been 
80 long interrupted. Young and Champollioii have put on the linen robe 
of the hierophant ; and the monuments oi' the Nile, unlike the feai'ful 
image of Sais, have allowed themselves to be unveiled by their hands, 
without any but the most wholesome and consoling results having 
followed from theiir labour.'* — vol. ii. pp. d9-62. 

Dr. Wiseman gives a most lucid as well as, interesting account 
of the discovei 7 of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, and c« the im- 
portant results to which that discovery has led. Of this account 
we shall now endeavour to lay before our readers a brief analysis, 
employing, as often as we can, the author’s own words. 

The Coptic, or modem ecclesiastical language of Egypt, had. 


* Recherches but l*£gypte,*’ ypl. ii. p. 440. 
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from the commencement of the present century, encaged the 
attention of several distinguished European scholars. Jablonsky, 
by explaining from this tongue the E^ptian words and names 
which occur in the Old Testament, haa rendered its affinity to 
the hieroglyphics extremely probable. But all doubt respecting 
this connexion was removed by the interesting work which the 
learned Quatreinere published at Paris in 1808, entitled He- 
cherches sur la Laiigue et la Littferature de I’Egypte.” Cham- 
pollioii himself, in a work which appeared in 1814, entitled 
“ L’Egypte sous les Pharaons,’* derived from Coptic literature 
much useful -information upon the geography and history of 
ancient Egypt. These we may consider as the first prognosti- 
cations which prepare as well as betoken every great discovery. 

On all Egyptian monuments are to be found “ certain groups 
of hieroglyphics, enclosed in an oblong frame or parallelogram 
with rouncled corners.” Thjse it had been conjectured with 
great probability expressed proper names ; for such can in no 
language be represented by emblems, but must be composed of 
phonetic^ or sound-expressing characters. This is the case in 
the Chinese language. 

•The French expedition, in digging the foundations of a fort 
near Rosetta, in Egypt, had discovered an irregular block of 
basalt, containing three inscriptions, one in Greek, another in 
hieroglyphics, and a third in an intermediate alphabet, which in 
tlie Greek legend is called enchorial^ and is now known under 
the name of the Demotic. These inscriptions in different lan- 
guages were evidently the same in tenour ; and here, for the first 
time, was discovered the key for opening to us the mysteries of 
die old E^ptian literature. The Dem 9 tic was the vernacular 
dialect of Egypt, the Coptic, and lias a linear alphabet formed 
through several gradations from the hieroglyphic. “ The illus- 
trious Sylvestre de Sacy had observed, that the letters or sym- 
bols used to express the proper names in the demotic character, 
were grouped together, so as to have the appearance of being 
letters; and by comparing different words, wherein die same 
sounds occurred, he found them represented by the same figure, 
and thus he extracted from diem die rudiments of a demode 
alphabet; which was farther illustrated by Akerblad, at Rome, 
and Dr. Young, in England.'^ A copy of a demotic manu- 
script which Champollion presented to ilr. Young, and a Greek 
translation of the same manuscript, which chance threw in his 
way, facilitated the researches of the English scholar^, who must 
be conskiered as the restorer of this part of Egyptian literature. 
An acquaintance with the demotic alphabet naturally prepared 
the way for a knowledge of hieroglyphics. By conjecturing that 
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tU^frames in the inscription of Rosetta included the name of 
Ptolemy, and that another, in which was inscribed a group with 
what he considered justly the sign of a feminine, contained that 
of Berenice, Dr. Young made the first step in the discovery of 
hieroglyphics. But as he considered each hieroglyphic to be 
syllabic, and to represent a consonant with its vowel, his system, 
as was afterwards proved, would have fallen to the ground. 

The next advance in the science was made by Champollion. 

In the island of Philae, situated liigh up the Nile, an obelisk 
was found with two frames, containing hieroglyphics, joined to- 
gether. One of these frames presented the group already 
explained by the name of Ptolemy. The other evidently con- 
tained a name composed in part of the same letters, and fol- 
lowed by the sign of the feminine gender. This obejisk had 
been originally placed on a base bearing a Greek inscription, 
which contained a petition of the j)riests of Isis to Ptolemy and 
Cleopatra^ and spoke of a monument to be raised to both. 
There was consequently every reason to suppose that the 
obelisk bore these two names conjointly ; and observation proved 
that the three letters common to both, p, t, and l, were repre- 
sented in the female name by the same signs as occurred for 
tliem in tlie king’s. Thus, there could be no reasonable doubt 
as to the second name, which put the learned investigators in 
possession of the other letters which enter into its composition. 
It is just to observe tliat the priority of claim to this discovery is 
a subject of dispute between M. Champollion and our country- 
man Mr. Bankes. 

** Many scattered passages,” says our author, " exist in ancient writers 
regarding tlie hieroglyphical writings of the Egyptians, but tliere was one 
which seemed to treat the subject with peculiar detail. Tl lay treasured 
up in that vast repertory of philosophical learning, Oie Stromata of 
Xilement of Alexandria; kut so encased in impenetrable difficulties, that 
it may rather be said to have been explained by these modern discoveries 
than to have led the way towards them. If has, however, rendered them 
most essential service, by strongly oorroborating what must be considered 
the essential foundation of their results, the position, that alphabetical 
letters were used by the Egyptians. When this passage was examined 
after Champollion's discovery, it was found to establish this point, which 
had not been suspected by older .investigators, and, moreover, to explain 
the various mixture of alphabetical and symbolical writing used in 
Egypt, in a manner exactly corresponding to what monuments exhibit. 
The result of this passage, as translated aQd commented on by Letronne, 
is, that the Egyptians used three different sorts of writing ; the episiolo^ 
graphic, or current hand ; the hieratic, or the character used by the 

i >riests ; and the hieroglyphic, or monumental character. Of the two 
brmer, we have sufficient examples: the first being the demotic or 
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enchorial, of which 1 have already spoheo; the second^ a 8p6ci|iU>f 
reduced hierofflyphical character, in which a rude outline represents the 
figures, and which is found on manuscripts which accompany mummies. 
l%e third, which is the most important, is composed, according to Cle- 
ment, first, of alphabetical words ; and, secondly, of symbolical expres- 
sions, which, again, are threefold, being either representations of objects, 
or metaphorical ideas drawn from them, as when courage is represented 
by a lion ; or else merely enigmatical or arbitrary signs. Now, obser- 
vation has fully confirmed all these particulars ; for even on the Rosetta 
stone, it was noticed, that when some object was mentioned in the Greek, 
the hieroglyphics presented a picture of it, as a statue, a temple, or a 
man. On other occasions objects are represented by emblems which 
must be considered completely arbitrary, as Osiris by a throne and eye, 
and a son by a bird most resembling a goose. Suffice it to say, that new 
discoveries have gradually enlarged, and perhaps almost completed 
the Egyptian alphabet, till we arc in possession of a key to read all 
proper names, and even, though not with equal certainty, other hiero- 
glyphical texts. To proper nam^s, the application is so simple, that 
you may be said to possess a means of verifying the system perfectly 
within reach ; for you have only to walk to the Capitol or the Vatican, 
with Champollion's alphabet, and try your skill upon the proper names 
in any of the Egyptian inscriptions.* —voL ii. p. 73-5. 

The author, after noticing the groundless cavils taken against 
these important discoveries, proceeds to specify some or the 
admirable illustrations and confirmations of Scripture history 
which they furnish. The Lecture closes with an interesting 
account of the controversy respecting the astronomical monu- 
ments of ancient Egypt. Here, as in every otlier case, it is 
shown how perseverant research has succeeded in overthrowing 
the objections of infidelity against the truth of the sacrea 
writings. 

The lecture on Archaeology, though, from the subject being 
necessarily more rambling and discursive, is very interesting. 
The passages on the monuments connected with the deluge, and 
on the memorials of tlie numbers and of the sufferings of the 
early Cliristian martyrs, must be TCrused with pleasure by 
Christians of all denominations. On the latter subject, the 
reader will find the insidious attempts of the Pr6testant Dodwell 
and the infidel Gibbon, to diminish the number and tarnish the 
glory of those illustrious victims of Pagan injustice and cruelty, 
disproved by the evidence of monumental inscriptions them- 
selves. 

" Doubdess," observes Dr. \^isemaD, " Ansaldi and others have well 
performed the task of confuting these assertions upon historical grounds ; 
but monumental inscriptions afford the most direct and satisfactory means 
of overthrowing them. Visconti has taken the pains to collect, from the 
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▼olttminous works on Christian antiqui^^ such inscriptions as show the 
number of those who shed their blood for Christ 139. 

The lecture on Archaeology terminates with the following 
beautiful passage, where the elevation of thought and the dignity 
of style are tempered by the amenity of feeling which pervades 
it. What heart can resist the appeal to concord and brotherly 
love made by the amiable author f 

Let these examples suffice ; for when I remember where we are, — 
in the very heart and citadel of this science (Archaeology), where its 
great influences are drunk in by every sense, and we ourselves become, 
as it were, identifled witli the recollections of its sacred monuments, I 
feel 08 if the detailing of a few insignifleant instances of its power to aid 
onr faith must appear almost a needless importunity. There has been 
one f who sat upon the ruins of this city, and was led by the train of 
reflections they suggested to plan that work upon its later history to 
which I have this day referred, 

‘ Sapping a solemn creed vritli solemn sneer/ 

But surely a believing mind must rise from such a meditation with very 
diflferent feelings; oppressed, indeed, with the whole weight of his 
natural feebleness, humbled in spirit before the colossal wrecks of match- 
less grandeur, more than ever sunk into littleness before the memorials 
of almost superhuman power ; but, at the same time, cheered by other 
and more consoling tlmughts. For even those heathen monuments have 
many holy recollections : of the three triumphal arches, one records the 
fulfllnient of a great prophecy, the other the triumph of Christianity over 
heathenism ; and the Flavian amphitheatre was once the scene of the 
martyrs’ witnessing. And surely, whatever creed any may profess, he 
cannot visit but with soothed and solemn feeling those many old and vener- 
able churches which stand alone amidst the ruins of ancient buildings ; not 
because they were erected in solitude, but because, like the insulated 
cones that rise on the flanks of mountains, the inundations of many 
ages have washed down around them the less durable materials that 
enclosed and connected Uiem together. And if he enter some of these, 
and see them yet retaining all their parts and decorations, even as they 
were in early times, so unmoved, so unchanged, as if the veiy at- 
mospliere breathed in them by the ant ient Christians had not been dis- 
turbed, niethinks it were not difficult for him to feel for some short space 
as they did, to wish that all else had suflered as small mutation, and long 
that religion could once more strike its roots as deeply into our hearts as 
their’s, and, if it produce no more the martyr’s palm, put forih at least 
the olive branch of peace. And wherever we move among the remains 
of the ancient city, whether in search of amusement or instruction, there 
is caught a tone of mind, which the most thoughtless cannot escape, 
an essentially subduing of all selfish dnd particular feelings ; an ap- 
priiximation to a religious frame of soul, which shows Low necessarily 

* See the * ** Memorie Romane di AntichiU,” tom. i. Rome, 182^. 

t Gibbon. 
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the destrnetion of. all mere earthly power was a preliminaiy step to the 
introduction of a tnore spiritual influence, even as the contemplation of 
that destruction opens the way to that influence’s personal action. And 
thus may we say that archaeology, the study of ruins and of monuments, 
while it enlightens and delights us, may well form the basis of the 
strongest religious impressions and individual evidences." — p. 187-9. 

In the following lecture Dr. Wiseman enters on a j&eld in 
which he has alrea^ acquired so much distinction,— we mean 
the department of Biblical Criticism. After some preliminary 
observations, no less pliilosophical than eloquent, on the East, 
considered as the cratnc of nations, he proceeds to point out the 
importance of this study in relation to polemical tlieology. He 
then traces the history of sacred criticism, and shows how its 
elements existed in the earliest ages of tlie Church, and how, in 
despite of the calumnies of some modern writers, ecclesiastical 
authority has ever encouraged and promoted Biblical studies 
and researches. The critical labours of Dr. Kennicott and of the 
Canon de Rossi, on the text of the Old Testament, and those of 
Mill, Wetstein, and Griesbacli, on the text of the New, succes- 
sively pass under review, and receive a most enlightened appre* 
ciation. In this department of literature, the same results 
attended the progress of investigation as had marked the course 
of every other. The difficulties and doubts, which, like lowering 
clouds, had overhung the early march of this science, were gra^* 
dually dispelled in the course of its progress ; the vain hopes of 
heresy and infidelity were successively defeated ; and every new 
critical research has tended to vindicate more and more the 
purity and integrity of the sacred text. 

" Gricsbach/’ says our author, found by a long and diligent re- 
search, that all known manuscripts are divided into three classes, to which 
he has given the name of Recensions, because he supposes them to have 
been produced by corrected editions of the tcjjit in diflerent countries ; 
and ne consequently gives them the titles of the Alexandrian, the 
Westeni, and the Byzantine Recensions. Every known manuscript 
belongs to one of these classes ; and jhough it may occasionally depart 
from its type, it accords with it on the whole. The consequence of this 
arrangement is obvious. We no longer speak of twenty manuscripts 
being in favour of one reading, and os many on the other side, nor 
think of examining their individual value ; nor have we to weigh num- 
bers against intrinsic worth, ano decide between them. Individual 
manuscripts have now no value, but we only decide between families. 
If tw.o families agree, their joint reading is probably correct ; if they are 
so blended together that MSS! of all families are confusedly mixed on 
both sides, the question cannot be decided. But here we have a seennty 
against the discovery of any future documents. For if any manuscript, 
however venerable and precious, were to be discovered, it must enter 
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into the ranks, and submit to be classified with one of the families, Vhose 
weight it might increase, while it lost all individual authority ; and thus 
it could no ways disturb our security. And if it presented such ano- 
malies as would exclude it from them all, and prevent its classification, 
it must be considered a vagrant and outlaw, and could no more derange 
die system than a comet cutdng through the orbits of the planets could 
be said to disturb their order by refusing to come into their arrange- 
ment. 

This gp*eat and important step in the critical study of the New Tes- 
tament has received important modifications, all tending to simplify it 
fardier. Nolan, Hug, Scholz, and many others, have proposed various 
arrangements and distributions of manuscripts ; but they have gone little 
farther than varying the names and numbers of the classes ; the prin- 
ciples they have preserved entire.** — ^pp. 184-5. 

From the history of the critical study of the sacred text, our 
author proceeds to give a rapid but interesting account of the 
rise and progress of l3iblical philology in modern Europe. The 
different schools which successively prevailed in the study of 
Hebrew grammar — tlie Rabbinical, the exclusive Christian, the 
Dutch, and the German ; the aid which the JSebrew student 
may derive from the cognate dialects, the Chaldaic, the Syriac, 
the Arabic, and the Ethiopic; and tlie very important eluci- 
dations which Hebrew grammar and lexicography furnish to 
hermeneutical science, are set forth with equal perspicuity and 
elegance. 

In treating of Hermeneutics, Dr. Wiseman shows how the 
principles of this science have been known and applied in the 
earliest ages of the Church; and that if it did not then attain to 
that high degree of systematic arrangement and precision which 
it has since acquired, it only shared the fate of other sciences 
where experience and observation must necessarily precede the 
construction of theory. He shows, also, how the progress of 
this study has conducra to the vindication of the ancient fathers 
of the Church, considered as scholiasts and interpreters of Scrip- 
ture; and that some of the most eminent themogians of Pro- 
testant Germany begin to make an atonement to these learned 
and venerable men for the insults and calumnies heaped on 
them by the Rationalists of the last generation. 

It is pleasing to see the authori^of the fathers thus vindicated 
by the enemies of their creed. Tne following passage will show 
that recent science has also done justice to some Catholic ex- 
positors of a more modern date, whose writings had been latterly 
too much neglected even by Catholic^ thems3ves : — 

** Having thus shown that however modern this science may be in its 
code, it is as ancient as Christianity in its principles, we must pass over 
the lapse of a thousand years of its history, and approach nearer Cut own 
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times. Upon the revival of letters^ numerous commentators arose among 
our divines, whose works have shared the obloquy heaped upon those of 
the fifth century. It has been esteemed a duty to decry the voluminous 
productions of these diligent, and often sagacious expositor, as a mere 
mass of literary rubbish, fit, perhaps, to fill the shelves of a library, but 
not to encumber the table of the study. 

But though they are often too prolix, and tend too much to alle- 
gorical interpretation, it would be injustice to deny, that in the diligent 
collection and discussion of others’ opinions, in a sagacious examination 
of the context and bearing of a passage, and in the happy removal of 
serious difficulties, they have cleared the way for their successors, and 
effected much more than these are always careful to acknowledge. The 
Commentt^ry, for instance, of Pradus and Villalpandus on Ezcchicl, 
which was published at Rome from 1596 to 1604, is still the great 
repertory to which every modern scholiast must recur in explaining 
the difficulties of that book ; and is acknowledged by the most learned of 
them to be a work replete with varied erudition, and most useful to the 
study of antiquity. ♦ • 

The annotations of Agelli upon the Psalms, published also at Rome, 
in 1606, have been pronounced by the same writer, after Eniesli, the 
work of ' a most learned and most sagacious author, who is peculiarly 
happy in explaining the relations of the Alexandrian and the vulgate 
versions.’ f Even greater commendations are lavished by the learned 
and ingenious Schultens, upon the Spanish Jesuit Pineda, whose notes 
upon Job (Madrid, 1597) he acknowledges ‘ to have eased him of no 
small part of his labours.’ He styles their author, ' Theologus ct 
Literator eximius magnus, apud suos, apud nos quoque.’ X Maldonatus 
on the Gospels has been praised and recommended by Emesti, though, 
as might be expected, the recommendation is recalled in harsh terms by 
his anno^tor Ammon. § 

" When, some years ago, it was proposed in Germany to republish 
Calmet's commentaries, the very mention of such se scheme excited the 
ridicule of the liberal school ; yet I have been assured by a very sound 
scholar that he had compared his notes on Isaiah t^ith Lo7/th’s, and had 
generally found the roost beautiful illustrations of the English bishop 
anticipated by the learned Benedictine. Another learned friend has 
pointed out to me considerable transcriptions from him in modern anno- 
tators without the slightest acknowledgment. || But no one has put the 
trutb of these observations in a stronger light than my late amiable and 
excellent friend, Professor Ackermann, in his Commentary on the Minor 
Prophets. q[ Throughout the whole of this work, the opinions of the 


* Rosenmuller, Ezechielis, Vaticinia, vol. i. p. 32. Lips* * * § 1826. 

f “ Psalmi,” vol. L Lipa. 1821. (Pr»f. p. 5.) 

I Liber Jobi cum nova Veraione. Lug. Bat 1737. 

§ Instit p. 333. 

II For inatauce, Rosenmiiller’a Prophets Minores, vol. ii. p. 337, aeq. is taken aljnoat 
verbatim from Calmet's preface ou Jonaa, ** Commentaire Literal,” vol. vi. p. 893, 
fol. Par. 1726. ' 

^ Prophetae Minorca, perpetu8 Annotatione illustrati, k Doctore P. F. Acker- 
mann. Vienna, 1880. 
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old CatholiQ divines have been collected and honourably mentioned. It 
is pleasing to see these writers, whose names it has become so unfashion- 
able to quote, once more treated with respect ; and there is something 
almost amusing in the frequent juxta-position of Rosenmiillcr and Cor- 
nelius a Lapide, Oedmann and Figueiro, Horst and De Castro.*' — ^pp. 
212-215. 

Dr. Wiseman then proceeds to give a rapid history of German 
rationalism, especially in its relation to the prophetic writings of 
the Old Testament. The licentious extravagance and reckless 
impiety of this school arc strongly described ; but it has pleased 
Divine Providence to set a term to its career of wickedness. As 
the very excess of error is sure to conduce to tlie triumph of 
truth, so it cannot be doubted that it was the aberrations of 
rationalism whicli, more than any thing else, promoted in Ger- 
many that mighty reaction towards Catholicism, wliich is cer- 
tainly one of the most striking, 5.S it is one of the most consoling, 
events of our times. The greatest intellects of that country are 
now clearly on the side of the true church ; but among her oppo- 
nents are to be found, not only tlic greatest number of writers, 
but also some men of very superior genius. Rationalism is too 
negative a system— one too much occupied with petty details — 
too inconsistent with the whole economy of the moral world, to 
satisfy the earnest religious yearnings of the human heart, or 
answer the deeper cinjuiries of the human mind. Accordingly 
the men of high soul and vigorous understanding among the Ger- 
man Protestants, have of late years taken refuge in pietism — a 
system of vague religious feeling, without definite doctrines, or 
distinct forms of worship and ecclesiastical government.# In the 
general shipwreck of Protestant doctrines, this has appeared to 
many the last plank of safety; nor can we be surprised at such 
an idea, when we reflect that religious feeling is more indestruc- 
tible than religious opinion. Other thinkers again, disgusted 
wnth the endless variations, and perplexed by the manifest con- 
tradictions of Protestantisnq, and yet too proud or too prejudiced 
to cast a retrospective glance on tlie ancient church, have leaped 
blindfold into the gulf of pantheism. Yet rationalism has struck 
too deep roots in the Germanic soil — it is too closely interwoven 
into the whole texture of the German Protestant churches — too 
native to the very genius of Protestantism itself, to be easily era- 
dicated. Accordingly^ it still numbers among its defenders the 
majority of Protestant divines imthe country we speak of; and 
although, as has been observed, tlie pietists, and even the pan- 
tlieists, possess much profbunder intellects, the rationalists can 
still boast of many men of great learning and critical acuteness. 

The eleventh lecture, though rather too desultory’, abounds 
with interesting matter. Its object is to point out me services 
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which Oriental literature has rendered to religion. i|j)d for this 
end, the author shows by a few appropriate examples, what 
pleasing illustrations and powerful connrmations, me sacred 
writings have received from Oriental archoeology, Oriental his- 
tory, and Oriental philosophy. The length to which this article 
has already swelled, forbids us to cite any of these examples, 
interesting as they would be to our readers. We should recom- 
mend the author, in a subsequent edition, to unite this lecture 
with the seventh. As we are in the way of suggestions, we think 
it would have been more philosophical, had he commenced his 
work with a definition of Faith and of Science, and with an indi- 
cation of the relations, in which they should stand one to the other. 
We beg leave to observe, also, that the philological disquisition 
from page 221 to page 227, vol. ii., important as it may be, 
would appc^'ir better in a note than in the text. I'hese are the 
few improvements, which, it appears to us on a careful perusal, 
may be made in this excellent work. 

In his last lecture. Dr. Wiseman gives a rapid summary of the 
results of his labours, and the conclusions to which they lead. 
He shows in the first place that the Bible has come triumphantly 
out of the most terrible ordeal to which any writings, or systems 
of philosophy, have ever been subjected — that it lias stood the 
proof of tests, so numerous, so various, and so searching, as would 
infallibly have led to the exposure of a system of error or impos- 
ture, however specious and plausible it might be. The number 
oi’ writers who have been engaged in the composition of those 
sacred books, wliich we call emplmtically the IVible — the distance 
of time which separates many of them from each other — the di- 
versity of circumstances under w^hich they wrote — the diversity of 
their minds, characters, habits, and condition* — lastly, the diver- 
sity of influences which directed their compositions (an hypothesis 
which we must admi^ if we once deny their divine inspiration) — 
all prove that the unity n( doctrine and testimony, which prevails 
among them, could not be the result^ of any previous concert or 
artificial combination. Allowing even the monstrous hypothesis 
of such an unnatural combination, no skill, no ingenuity, no sa- 
gacity, however provident, as our author well observes, could 
have secured a system of error or d**(‘eit against the unknown and 
unforeseen discoveries of the future. 

“ Had the name of a single Egyptian Pharacd) been invenfed to 
suit convenience, as wc see done by other Oriental historians, the disco- 
very of the hieroglyphic alphabet, after 3,000 years, would not have been 
one of the chances of detection against which the historian would have 
guarded. Had the history of the Creation, or of the Deluge, been a fabu- 
lous or poetical fiction, the toilsome journeys of the geologist among 
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Alpine valleys, or the discovery of hyaenas' caves in an unknown island, 
would not be the confirmations of his theory, or which its inventor would 
have ever reckoned. A fri^ment of Berosus comes to light, and it proves 
what seemed before incredible, to he perfectly true. A medal is found, 
and it completes the reconciliation ot apparent contradictions. Every 
science, every pursuit, as it makes step in its own natural, onward 
progress, encreases the mass of our confirmatory evidence.” — vol. ii. 
pp. 289-90. 

Secondly, it is shown that the points on which the veracity of 
the Bible is confirmed or illustrated by the evidence of profane 
science, are mostly incidental ; sometimes of little importance, 
and frequently unconnected with the main object or general 
narrative of the sacred penmen. Yet it is precisely these inci- 
dental or subordinate topics, which most easily elude the artifices 
of fraud, and which criticism regards as the best touch-stones to 
discern the truth or falsity of historical documents. The great 
biblical scholar, Hug, remarks, ^that it was some gross and palpa- 
ble error in geograpiy, which convinced the learned world, that 
the materials for the biography of Apollonius of Tyana were not 
drawn, as its <author, Philostratus, professes, from the documents 
of eye-witnesses and companions of the hero, but from later nar- 
ratives or the inventions of fancy. 

Lastly, the author demonstrates that the illustrations and proofs 
which profane science furnishes in favour of religion, have been 
adduced not only by her apologists and defenders, but also by 
two opposite classes of writers ; uie one consisting of men directly 
hostile to Christianity, the other of such as were utterly ignorant 
of the bearings which their scientific enquiries had, or could pos- 
sibly have, upon the evidence of revealed religion. 

This noble work concludes with a no less urgent than appro- 
priate exhortation to the prosecution of learning, and the sancti- 
ncation of learning by religious aims and motives^. Although 
these lectures haa already amply demonstrated tlie utility of 

1 )rofane science to the objects of man’s highest concern, yet the 
earned author deems it expedient to confute the opinion of those 
ill-judging Christians, who existing, as it would appear, in all 
^es of the church, imagine that the pursuit of human learning 
is to be discouraged, as calculated to lead the mind off from the 
contemplation of heavenly things. He supports his views by the 
authority of the most eminent among the ancient fathers of the 
chhrch. St. Clemens of Alex^dria, Origen, St. Basil, St. 
Gregory of Nyssa, St. Gregory of Nazianzen, St. Jerome, St. 
Augustine, come forth successively, like venerable elders, their 
example corroborating their opinion, to deliver their testimony 
in favour of the usefulness, nay, the necessity, of profane learn- 
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ing. Their important testimonies, our limits, we regret to say, 
will not permit us to cite ; yet their opinions on this matter are 
all embodied in the pithy and pungent sentence cited by the 
author from St. Gregory IS^azianzen : — “ Therefore must not eru- 
dition be reproved, because some men cliuse to think so ; on tlie 
contrary, they are to be considered foolish and ignorant, who -so 
reason, who would wish all men to be like themselves, that they 
may be concealed in the crowd, and no one be able to detect 
their want of education.”* 

Our excellent clergy will, we are sure, eagerly respond to the 
noble appeal wdiich Dr. Wiseman has made to them. They will 
be proud to follow the precemts, and emulate the example, of this 
distinguished ecclesiastic. They will not disappoint the expec- 
tations of their country, and they will show themselves equal to 
the present great crisis of the moral world. Priests of the Irish 
and British Catholic churches ! &r you the age of confessors and 
martyrs has passed away — that of doctors has commenced. To 
you chiefly has been assigned one of the noblest missions, which 
Providence ever allotted to men. The moral and intellectual 
regeneration of a decaying empire: such is the mighty task which 
the all- wise Disposer of events has evidently reserved for you. 
But for the accomplishment of so momentous a task, great exer- 
tions, long labours, and preparatory discipline, are requisite. 
Should you be insensible to this gracious call- — should you let 
this glorious opportunity pass unheeded by, awful indeed will be 
your reckoning to God and to posterity ! 

In conclusion, we can only say, that if a work of this transcen- 
dant merit, calculated as it is for so extensive a circle of readers, 
and carefully excluding all topics of religious controversy between 
Catholics and Protestants, should fail to meet with that encou- 
ragement it so w'ell deserves, we shall only hjive to sigh over the 
hopeless degradation of the national taste. 


Art. III. — Hansard*s Parliamentary Debates. 

<< TXrE are in a state of transition” — “ Intellect is progressing, 
VV the schoolmaster is abroad.” These sayings, true as 
they undoubtedly are, and well^employed as they y^ere at first, 
have now, by tlieir frequent repetition, wearied our ears. 
formers and Conservatives alike have quoted them ; the one in 

• St. Gregor. Nazianzeni •* Funebria oratio in laudem Basilii Magni, Opera.” 
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sincerity, the other in mockery ; until at length, by a tacit sort 
of mutual consent, they are beginning to fall into disuse and 
neglect. Their truth, however, is not the less indisputable. 
Men’s minds are awakening from the nightmare slumbers of 
bigotry and prejudice — old opinions are losing their inveteracy, 
enlightenment is spreading through every rank and through 
every country ; important changes have occurred, and many still 
more important are casting deep shadows before. I’he fctters 
of industry are falling from around her, ports are opening, 
monopolies are breaking up, governments are abandoning the 
hot-bed system of protections, nations are beginning to consider 
each other, no longer as natural enemies, but fis members of the 
common family of mankind. Every w here tlie spirit of whole- 
some change is spreading its influence, bringing health and life 
and happiness, where, before, there was but the foul stagnation of 
bigotry and hopeless ignorance. o 

Some of its achievements have been rapid, yet, at least in 
these countries, none have been too much so. We have ratlier 
erred on the other side ; we have at times been too deliberate — 
too circumspect. Oying evils and gross injustices in several 
forms have been given too long a day — the English public, con- 
stitutionally cold and cautious, require a considerable time before 
the steam can be prop<*rly got up and tlie machine fairly set in 
motion. This once accomplished, indeed, none do their business 
better, but in their case, the first step is truly the difficult one. 
It w^as a long and weary effort to w^ork out the great measure of 
Reform ; a measure that they knew to bear immediately upon 
their best interests. There was apathy — there was readiness to 
believe the misrepresentations of the bitterest eneinies of improve- 
ment — tliere were a myriad of local obstacles, .lii to be removed, 
or 'trampled ujjon^ before the spirit of tho nation could be 
roused to the combat. And the difficulty of effecting this was 
well proved by the alacrity with which the popular mind sunk 
again into repose, when the m. asure that required its efforts was 
at length achieved. 

Still changes and great changes have been accomplished, and 
there are others at no very great distance. Two, however, and 
two of much difficulty are yet to be effected. In the English 
mind there remain, sunk fathoms deep, two prejudices, the one 
anti-Irish — the other anti-Catholic. The first has for its ground- 
work no better reason than the did line supplies : — 

They never pardon, wbo have done the wTOng.” 

It is in vain that professions are made of love for Ireland — of 
admiration of her soil, her climate, her people— a thousand little 
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unguarded occasions bring out the latent feelings of dislike 
unconsciously to their possessor. The very persons who arc 
loudest in denouncing the misrule and oppressions of seven 
centuries of English domination in Ireland, these very men feel 
this prejudice deep rooted in their hearts. It is true, that matters 
are not so bad now, in this respect, as they were some years ago ; 
but every Irishman who has been any time ii\ England, knows 
that they are yet sufficiently bad. We could pursue this subject 
and tell over in detail instances, without number, derived from 
personal observation, and quote names in the front ranks of those 
who advocate a better policy towards Ireland — but the theme 
is an invidious one, and we gladly turn away from its considera- 
tion. 

The other prt'judice is nnti-Catholic. This is very widely 
spread. It prevails in other nations, as well as at home. Russia, 
Prussia, Germanj^ — even free America, acknowledge its power 
and influence. It is, however, ^ith its workings at home that 
we have more iinniediately to do. Here it meets us at every 
step — from the loud ‘‘ No-Popery” howl in Exeter Hall, or at 
the English elections, to the disguised, or open sneers in periodi- 
cals and novels. The savage nature of the penal laws is now 
almost universally confessed and reprobated. Indeed, save among 
the fanatic members of some of the ultra Orange lodges, not a 
voice is now raised to applaud them, or defend their enactment. 
But the spirit from which they emanated, is as alive and lifelike 
as ever. It is true that the altered condition of society renders 
outward declarations less frequent than th(*y were; yet even 
where there is the greatest caution and the greatest considera- 
tion, the old leaven will break out at times. But this caution 
and this consideration are too often disregai;ded, not by the pro- 
fessed haters of “ Popery” alone, but by many of those who are 
the loudest advocates of civil and religious freedom. There are 
reasons, indeed, although bad ones, why a Winchelsea, an Inglis, 
a Jackson in parliament; a Blackwood, a Fraser in literature; 
a M‘Crea, or an O’ Mulligan in* meetings of the elect and 
thorough-godly, should vent their bile against the Catholics and 
their religion. Such effusions wre can understand and account 
for, but w'e can neither understand, nor admire the feelings 
that impel those who are professed and known advocates of uni- 
versal liberty of conscience, to vilify a religion, for which and 
for whose professors they at j,he same moment claim an equality 
of political position and rights. Such men are illiberal in order 
to prove their liberality. They condemn and even slander a 
religion of -which they know nothing save the nursery tales, which 
ancient bigotry instilled into their minds in childhood. In the 
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same breath they call aloud for its entire toleration throughout the 
world, ITiey seem as if ever haunted with a fear of being 
inclined towards what they call its ‘‘ errors.” Theirs is the 
scrupulous impartiality which o’earleaps itself and falls on 
t’other side.” They balance and sometimes over balance their 
good deeds witli foul words. Many of them cannot express the 
most common sentiment in favour of religious freedom, without 
bowing down before the still rampant figure of bigotry, and 
paying the tribute of some denunciations against “ Papistry.” 
Thi^ perhaps, is on the principle, that the Catholics should not 
escape the common fate of mortals, — that there should be some 
alloy in the measure of good dealt out to them, lest tliey should 
be too much gratified, too uninterruptedly blissful. It certainly 
is useful ill some degree, as it lightens considerably the load of 
gratitude under which we should labour were the concessions to 
us, and efforts in our favour made without such accompaniment 
Even a dog will not often fawn upon the man who beats while lie 
feeds him. 

One notable specimen of this ‘‘ illiberal liberality” will serve 
as well as a hundred. It is only one of many that we could cite, 
yet the peculiar circumstances attending it, nnider it perhaps 
more striking and better calculated to illustrate our argument 
than a host of others. In the end of 1834, the efforts of a liberal 
ministry to lighten the burthen of the Establislied Church upon 
the people of Ireland, led to powerful combinations against them- 
selves, and at length to their dismissal from office. Those who 
would perpetuate the crying injustice of a Protestant Church 
levying contributions from an impoverished Catholic peasantry, 
seized on the reins of power, and essayed to govern. llie 
realm was shaken to its centre, the dogs of bigotrt and persecu- 
tion were let slip, the fiendish shout of No-PorKn^y” was raised, 
and the most desperate and unscrupulous efforts were made to 
support those who were pledged against the measure of mercy 
and justice. The result is well known, — those efforts utterly 
failed. The ex-ministers, strong in the righteousness of their 
cause, went to the fight fearlessly and came off victorious. The 
Tory party were toiled and defeated on the very question upon 
which they had made their appeal to the country. This was a 
great achievement. Those who headed the liberal host in. the 
struggle, were indeed borne on by the strength of popular feel- 
ing, yet they had acted well their own part in the conflict, and 
they meriteoi upraise and gratitude. " Yet, in the moment when 
these sentiments were likely to be strongest, how does one at 
least of them, qualify his own merits : — 

** For his own part (see Lord Howick s speech. Hansard, 3rd series. 
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vol. acxii. p. 445) be was most sincerely and conscientiously a Pro- 
testant — not only did he dissent from the Cadiolic Churchy but he owned 
he was not able, with all the powers of his mind, to comprehend how those 
who acknowledged the authority of the Scriptures, could assent to the 
Roman Catholic creed. It appeared to him a lamentable corruption of 
the purity of the Christian faith ! (Cheers and laughter.)" 

The Tories cheered and laughed, as well they might. Such 
language was music to the ears of men whose hopes ofmwer and 
place had split upon the rock of their hatred of Catholics and 
Catholicity. They thought, too, they foresaw in this die glim- 
merings of a spark of discord, which, if properly fanned, might 
yet blaze up in the liberal ranks, and, by disuniting, render them 
an easy conquest. That their fond predictions have not been 
realized, can be attributed only to the patience under injury of 
those whose faith was thus held up to scorn by a professing 
friend. We could, as we have said, accompany this flagrant 
instance with many others, coming from Liberals, but we should 
fill the entire Review were we to quote them all. As to attacks 
from open enemies, the outpourings of the last parliamentary 
recess alone, w'ould fill many volumes. That recess was abun- 
dantly prolific in abuse. During the dinner-influenza which 
raged so universally among the Tories, throughout the period 
we speak of, the English language, the writings of the ancients, 
the crazy imaginations of moderns, all were ransacked for images 
and words to depict the fell spirit of ‘‘Popery.” The iMt 
description that met our eye was decidedly the best — it was from 
the mouth of a reverend gentleman of some part of England, 
who figured “Popery” as a fiend breathing pestilence — with 
serpents for her hair — a hateful leprosy overspreading her limbs 
— her horrid eyes darting flames and desolation — and the hon. 
member for Kilkenny stalking behind her, as esquire of the body 
to this amiable personage ! ^ 

But the spirit of the age is, although very slowly, yet still 
certainly, bringing some amendment, so far as the words and 
actions of all but the rabid portwn of the Conservatives, are 
concerned. That portion, composed as it is of fanatics, adven- 
turers and dupes, will still widd their “brutum fulmen” in 
despite of reason and of charity, and the Catholics can well 
afford them the indulgence of pily and contempt. Putting them 
therefore out of the question, there is some outward amendments 
at least, with regard to the matters of which we complain. The 
day of actual proscription i^ long gone by — Catholics, the old 
restrictions being taken off, are &t assuming the stations that 
their birth and acquirements entitle them to. In society there 
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are no longer exclusively Protestant ears to listen to remarks 
upon the long proscribea faith. The subject is now one likely 
to cause jars — ^tne old unanimity is gone. Men liberal in other 
matters are gradually finding the necessity of being liberal in 
this, or at the least confining themselves to that mode of express- 
ing disapproval, that “just hints a fault and hesitates dislike.” 
Men — even friends — spoke much more openly not very many 
years ago. What now is “misUiken belief,” was then “idolatry” 
— ^what now is “antiquated,” was then “absurd.” Day after 
day increasing intelligence and ‘ ‘ good feeling are 

enforcing the doctrines of practical charity, and where men can- 
not agree or approve, they are learning to be at lejist silent. 
The Catholics are, and ever have been ready to forgive and 
to forget. With the echo of the abusive speech they allow to die 
away the angry feelings it may have raised, and are pronij)t to 
believe in repentance when the offence is not repeated. But 
there are men whom it is difficidt to forgive — men w^ho pervert 
literature to the vile j)urposes of party and sectarianism, and 
whose attacks are of more permanence from the nature of the 
vehicle they have chosen to convey them. The slanders and 
calumnies of a Hume, a Smollett, &c., &c., in the last century — 
the attacks of a Lardner and others in the present, would pro- 
voke anger did they not revenge themselves by reflecting lasting 
discredit find deep sliame on those authors, who, w^ith well- 
informed and enlightened minds, after sj)ending years in deep 
study and calm philosophical research, deliberately lowered 
themselves by propagating the foulest and falsest assertions 
against the religion of a large portion of their fellow-countrymen. 
But it is not in the higher walks of literature that the greatest 
capability of doing mischief exists; there is a lower species of 
literary productions that is far more extensively read, and exer- 
cises much more influence over the general mind than grave 
histories, lengthy encyclopaedias, and philosophical dissertations. 
We allude to those that come under ihe description of “belles 
lettres.” These are in every 'hand, we meet them at every step, 
and almost each new' month adds to the multitude already in 
existence. It might have been expected that at least these 
works would be untainted by the introduction of peculiar topics 
of offence — tliis, however, is very far from being the case. Many 
of the writers have lent themselves, some with deliberate inten- 
tion — ^some through the mere impulse of early and almost innate 
bigotiy to the task of pandering to the depraved appetites of 
those who revel in the slander of the Catholic religion. We 
would not be understood to speak of die host of romance writers, 
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Avhose names and works are now forgotten, save when seen in 
the catalogue of a circulating librarvj and in whose pages dark 
inquisitors, convent-dungeons, cowled monks, prompt to use the 
secret dagger, or dnm the cup with death, and a thousand 
horrors more, idl the offipring ana consequences of the 
religion, were crowded, harrowing up the souls and freezing the 
young blood of the inmates of boarding-schools and milliners’ 
workrooms. They wrote with the spirit of their time. The 
wild scenes of their crazed fancies were tinted witli the dark hues 
of a bigotry fostered and fomented by the rulers of the land, and 
imbibed with the mother’s milk. Nor could they do much harm. 
Ileyond the limits above-mentioned they w’ere little read, and 
they are now' as biiru»d in oblivion as the deeds of the great men 
that lived before Agamemnon. I3iit we do speak of authors, 
whose works have spread far and wide, who count among their 
readers the old and the young, and persons in every variety of 
circumstance. To one or other of the motives we have before 
assigned (it skills not which, as both are almost equally unworthy) 
all the attacks in the pages of such authors, must be attributed. 
We will not stop to enquire to which it was owing, or if to a 
mixture of both, that Lord Byron, the boasted liberal, the 
strenuous advocate in parliament of the Catholics, forgets himself 
so far as in one of his works to denounce their religion as “an 
execrable superstition.” The expression will bo found in the 
notes to the third canto of “Childe Harold.” Tlie poet in his 
enthusiasm about the wild, and to use the most chariUible 
epithet, insane Rousseau, finds much fault with the monks of 
St. Bernjird, for converting the “Bosquet de Julie” into a vine- 
yard. One w'ould have imagined that a fraternity, whom almost 
every writer has concurred to praise, who have set through ages 
so splendid an example of selt-sacrifice and beneficence to man- 
kind, deserved better treatment than to bt styled the “ miserable 
drones of an execrable superstition.” Yet this is the language of 
a friend to Catholics, because a few' trees, among which an 
atheistical dreamer had chosen to lay the scene of one of his 
crazed romances, w'ere cut down to make room for useful culti- 
vation. Tliis is the languag<* not of a low-born, untaught, 
unenlightened bigot, but of a nobleman, one who had all the 
advantages of travel, educatioit, and knowledge of the world. 
The influence and prestiffe that attend such a man, nnidcr his 
sentiments of far more weight, even when only once expressed, 
than the life-long ravings of bigots of low degree. But serious 
as his fault is, it is far outpassed by the slanders of one, whose 
reputation is as far spread, whose works are much more nume- 
rous, and whose influence on the public mind was and is far 
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greater. We grieve to mention the name of Sir Walter Scott 
Of no man could it be more truly said, that 

J3orn for the universe, lie narrowed his mind. 

And to party gave up, what was meant for mankind.” 

When he made his eagle spring from obscurity to the full blaze 
of the public eye, what a glorious field was before him ! His 
refined and cultivated mind must have been disabused of the 
gross errors and prejudices that spread their foul vapours over 
less developed intellects. He had caught general attention. The 
maudlin and extravagant romance — the prosing novel of the old 
school, that dragged its slow length along through eight or nine 
volumes, requiring a list of dramatis persoiue like a play bill, to 
keep names and characters in memory — both these sunk at once 
before the beauty, the sustained interest, the deep and concen- 
trated power of liis admirable works. The public looked eagerly 
to him for amusement and instruction. Then might the “Great 
Unknown” have bent his powerful mind to a worthy task — that 
of weeding out the rank roots of bigotry and prejuaice. Then 
might he have won a glorious name by directing the popular 
energies and synij)athies to the despised and insulted professors 
of the ancient failli, and lent his aid to remove the foul blot of 
intolerance from the character of the nation. He chose another 
course. He lowered himself to confirm old bigotry and old pre- 
judice. He pandered to the unmerited and unsparing hatred 
and contempt showx'red down upon the Catholic religion, and 
those who hold by its tenets. He devoted one entire novel, 
“ nie Monastery,” and part of “ The Abbot,” to the vile pur- 
pose of describing Catholic clergymen, and doctrines, Jiot as they 
were, or are, but as they have been slanderously and calum- 
niously represented. He puts in the mouths or his Catholic 
characters the most atrocious sentiments and maxims, even the 
thread-bare calumny that “the end justifies the means,’^ and, 
from his own false representation, deduces arguments against the 
slandered religion. The same* bad and shameful animus per- 
vades a great proportion of his other writings, whether in pojetry 
or prose. And his example has led on a myriad of writers of 
less note to follow the same unworthy course : but it would be 
trespassing upon the time and patience of the reader,- to record 
even the names of those who, at an humble distance, copy his 
faults and his vices, wdiile they vainly ^endeavour to imitate those 
qualities that have rendered him illustrious. 

We have said that this “no-popery” under current is slacken- 
ing — in time w’e may hope that it will disappear. Even among 
those who are at present the advocates of religious exclusion and 
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oppression, the enlightened portion of them must see the inu- 
tility, for any good purpose, of attacks upon the religion of those 
who differ from them. Such attacks can effect nothing but to 
add to the inveteracy of the antagonist opinions, and to keep up 
a continual source of social bitterness. These things being so, it 
surely is time for liberal men to be liberal on the subject of reli- 
gion, as upon all others. To them it can.be of no use to endea- 
vour to perpetuate bad feeling and prejudice. The liberal cause 
is based upon a better and a holier support, — the great principle 
inculcated by the Divine precept — that of universm benevolence. 
To profess to have this in view, and yet to foster and eiicouroge 
a practice that is likely to awaken the bitterest and fiercest feelings 
of our nature, is to be, in fact, recreants to the principles of which 
such loud profession is made. 

One word, and we conclude. There is a very serious consi- 
deration that does not appear to enter the minds of those who are 
continually assailing, directly dr indirectly, the Catholic religion. 
Should we, the Catliolics, allow ourselves to be so far irritated as 
to think of retaliation, what acrimony of dispute, what angry con- 
troversy, what splitting up of the liberal party, and general con- 
fusion would ensue. Yet we have as strong convictions upon 
religious subjects as any men, or class of men, can have. We 
have our own ideas of the multitude of creeds differing from ours ; 
we entertain those ideas strongly, conscientiously, and inefface- 
ably. Our convictions may even rival in strength and sincerity 
the opinions of Lord Howick ; but we sec neither the necessity 
nor the charity, of trumpeting them forth to the universal world. 
In private life, friends of opposite political persuasions will, while 
on other subjects the greatest conndence and freedom of commu- 
nication exists, carefully avoid the topic upon which they disagree, 
respecting what they deem each other’s mistaken opinions. They 
know by their individual feelings, that seveife and cutting remarks 
or ridicule, will irritate but not convince ; and anxious to keep up 
their mutual good will, they studiously avoid the point of differ- 
ence. Why snould not this exaiDple be followed up in public 
life, in the case of religious opinions? Men are men, in public 
as in private. They have llie same passions — the same tenacity 
in their convictions — the same dislike to have these last attacked 
and condemned. They cannoc regard him as a comrade, who, 
on a political question, combats at ^eir side against tlie common 
foe, but, in the pauses of the combat, turns his weapon against 
themselves on account of a difference of religious belief. The 
Catholics have not retaliated hitherto — they have borne in mind 
that the best evidence of sincerity in any faith, is in the practice 
of that charity w'hich should be the groundwork of all — they have 
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patiently borne these attacks, insults, and slanders; and, with un^ 
tiring generosity, they forgive and seek to forget them. But 
human patience has limits, and even they may be forced to reta* 
liate. Then will indeed be the triumph of the common enemy, 
who will see their darling object accomplished, in the divisions 
among the friends of freedom and of the human race. Let us 
avoid this calamity — let us pass over in silence the matters on 
which we cannot agree, and join heart and hand when we meet 
upon common ground. The "1 ory enemy present a firm and com- 
pact front — no dissension, no disunion among them — they are 
watchful and ever vigilant; and though inferior in strength, as in 
the justice of their cause, a single breach in our ranks may admit 
their united plialanx, and spread destriu tioii and dismay. If 
w'e must have a comparison of creeds, let not the controversy be 
in words, Jet us try to prove in €icts which creed is best — which 
enforces and inculcates strongest and most constantly, the great 
guiding principles of charity and universal benevolence. 


Art. IV. — TliC^orie Anahjtique des ProhabiliteH. Par M. le 
Marquis de Laplace, &c. &c. Seme edition. Paris. 18S?0. 

M ONTUCLA remarked, that if any subject might be ex- 
pected to baffle the mathematician, it would be chance. 
The same might have been said of the motions of the heavenly 
bodies ; not at the time when the first rude theories sufficiently 
well represented tlie results of still ruder observations, but while 
successive improvements in the latter department were over- 
throwing the successive attempts at the improvement of tlie 
former. In truth, the notion of chance, probability, likelihood, 
or by whatever name it may be t ailed, is as much of its own 
nature the object of mathematiccii reasoning, as force or colour : 
it contains in itself a distinct application of the notion of relative 
magnitude ; it is more or less^ and the only difficulty (as in many 
other cases) lies in the assignment of the test of quantity, how 
mtich more or less. 

Worse understood than any of the applications of mathematics, 
a science has been growing for a century and a half, which must 
end by playing even a more important part in tlie adjustment of 
social relations, tlian astronomy in international communication. 
We make this assertion most deliberately and most positively, 
to be conti’overted by some who are at least as well able to judge 
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as ourselves, to be looked upon with derision by otliers, and 
with doubt by most educated men. If the public mind has not 
been made to feel that the preceding prophecy is actually in pro- 
cess of fulfilment, it is because one primary a^ent has not yet 
been awakened to a sense of the importance ot his sliare in the 
work. The mathematician has done his part, and a more difficult 
task he never had : tlie statesman is only just awakened to so 
much as a disposition to accumulate .Home of the data which are 
necessary. We speak especially of England, and by the English 
statesman we now begin to understand all the monied and edu- 
cated part of the English public. Among the liberties in which 
we pride ourselves, is that of refusing to the executive all the 
infonnation which is ’ necessary for it to know the cotntirj/^ or at 
least, a very considerable portion of the statistics necessary for 
large legislation. And yet we expect ministers to be accurately 
infoi'ined upon the bearings of every measure they propose, at a 
period when it is demonstrabre that the greater portion of the 
community neither knows, nor has the means ot being told, 
within twelve per cent, what its stake in the national property 
amounts to. Tliis is a curious assertion, and we proceed to make 
it good. 

All who hold life incomes, whether salaries or professional 
emoluments, and all who expect reversions, have a tenure which 
depends for its value upon two things — the average duration of 
life at every age (tlio mathematician will understand that we do 
not fall into the common error), and the rate of interest which 
money will obtain. As to the second, who will undertake to say 
what rate of interest actually is made*, not by large companies, 
always ready with means of investment, or by dever men of 
business, who live in the metropolis, but by the average transac- 
tions of all who use money throughout the country ? Let us only 
suppose it to be a <piestion of one per cent. ; that is, that it lies 
somewhere, say bet»vcen 3 and 4 per cent, (if 31 and 4i be taken, 
it will hardly affect the final result). Now, with regard to the 
first point, all are agreed that the Northampton Tables are below 
the general average at present existing, and the Government 
Tables above it. The latter are so near to the Carlisle Tables, 
that, for our present rough pui pose, the two need hardly be dis- 
tinguished, What stress we are to lay on the following circum- 
stance we hardly know, but if we take the results of a neighbour- 
ing country, Belgium, wherei statistical enquiries are in a slate of 
rapid prosecution, we find the general average of the whole coun- 
try to be extremely near to the mean between the Northampton 
and Carlisle Tables. As follows : 
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Age. 

Mean duration of life in yean. 

On the average of 
the Carlisle and 
Northampton Tables. 

M. UueteleCs 
Belgian Tables. 

Difference. 

0 

31-95 

32-15 

-f-20 

5 

4604 

45-72 

--32 

10 

44-30 

43-86 

—•44 

16 

40-26 

40-50 

4- -24 

20 

37-45 

37-34 

-11 

26 

34-35 

34-72 

+•37 

30 

31-31 

31-96 

+•65 

3d 

28-34 

28-93 

+•59 

40 

25-35 

25-84 

+•49 

45 

22-49 

22-68 

+ 19 

50 

19-55 

19-48 

-•07 

55 

16-58 

16-44 

-•14 

00 

13-78 

13-44 

—34 

65 

11-34 

10-70 

-•58 

70 

8-89 

, 8-40 

—49 

75 

C-78 

6-39 

—39 

80 

5.13 

504 

—•09 

85 

3-75 

3-83 

+•08 

90 

2-85 

3-12 

+•27 

95 

2-14 

2-13 

—.-01 


Tliis agreement is remarkably close, but it is useless. We have 
not tlie means of forming an opinion as to wliether life in Bel- 
gium muck exceeds or falls short of that in England. By a rough 
calculation for the age of 40, made from M. Ansell’s Table*, we 
find 24^ for tiie mean duration of life at that age ; but we arc 
not prepared to go fardier into the subject. Jiicidentally, we 
may press upon tliose who are actually engaged in such matters, 
the propriety of taking steps to ascertain wmat is the proper mean 
between the Carlisle and Northampton tables which represents 
the grand average of English life. 

Resuming our subj^t, we conceive the great extremes of the 
question to be represented by die Carlisle table at 3 per cent. : 
and the Northampton table .at 4 per cent. That is to say, 13 
and 17 years* purchase are die limits of the remaining value of a 
life income in the hands of a person aged 40, supposed to have 
just received a year’s income. Taking 15 years as the mean, we 
think he must be a bold man who will undertake to pronounce, 
for the whole countiy, where between 14 and 1 6 years the truth 
would lie. Or, one man with another throughout England, the 
value of existing interests cannot be* pronounced upon within 12 
per cent. 


* This table refers entirely to the labouring classes, members of Friendly Societies. 
It is from the work published by the Society for the DiiiUsion of Useful l^owledge. 
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Tliat the preceding will be denied from all quarters, only favours 
our assertion. For some will lean to one table, some to another. 
We remain uncontradicted, so long as authorities differ to the 
amount which we have stated. It is true, that, for particular 
cases, information exists wliich is sufficiently accurate. The 
insurance offices, which deal in select lives, now sUind upon a 
proper basis of knowledge, the permanency of which, however, 
rests upon their demanding what would be called, if means of 
information were more extensive, enormous premiums. The 
reason why they are not to be so styled, shows the consequences 
which result to the country from insufficient statistics. Let us take 
the instance of the Equitable Society, an insurance office which 
has accumulated enormous wealth.^ I low was this accumulation 
made ? By demanding extortionate premiums, will be tlie answer 
of many, and by taking advantage of the ignorance of those who 
came to insure. We deny the correctness of this view altogether. 
That ignorance was the parent of these riches, is evident enough; 
but it was an ignorance which was common both to the office and 
its customersf^and known to the former, who were therefore 
obliged to make such charges as would cover, not only tlie risk 
which their tables showed with regard to the individual, but also 
the danger of attempting insurance at all with such limited know- 
ledge. Having demanded premiums of which in the first instance, 
it was only known that they were safe^ the result has been that 
they were much more than safe: the profit really belongs to 
those who now possess it, and it has been bought and paid for. 
The consequence to the public is, that the want of foresight in 
an existing government, whether blameal)le or not we will not 
undertake to pronounce, has caused a large body of subjects of 
the realm to make a provision for their families at the ex- 
pence of some millions sterling more than was necessary for the 


purpose. • 

The same indifference to statistical information on the part of 
the government, or tear of the disinclination of the people to afford 
it, still exists and produces its effects. We see it in every large 
financial measure vdiich is proposed to Parliament. The rough- 
ness of the guesses on which such plans are built, is only exceeded 
by the bolaness of the matheinatlcal steps by which the results 
are to be deduced. It is hard to say where the wedge is to be 
introduced into the massy obstacles which are to be cleft asunder. 
Shall we point to the good effects which have resulted, and do 
result, from the application of*sound principles to actual measure- 
ment of facts ? The inertness of the legislative power never 
attempts to originate utility, unless acted on by the pressure from 
without. ShaU we address ourselves to the individual inliabitant 
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of the country, and endeavour to show him that the power which 

g overns his interests is not knowledge ? We shall find him so 
usily employed in watching the intentions of his rulers, that he 
has no time to think about their fitness to carry their intentions 
into useful effect. All the countries in Europe, which are in a 
state of commercial progress, are searching for information; 
while with us it is niiicli that government should compile for the 
use of the legislature, just that information which the collection 
of the revenue brings with itself, or which the demand of indivi- 
dual members of the House of Commons has caused to be fur- 
nished. The tables now published by the Board of Trade, useful 
as they are compared with any thing which had previously ex- 
isted, are but a poor provision for the growing wants of the 
community. We hail them, nevertheless, as harbingers of better 
things. 

Whenever a demand arises for the creation of some new method 
of meeting the uncertainty of nidividual prospects, a process 
takes place which we may briefly describe as foll^^s. To meet 
the chance of fundaiOental error, arising from ignorance of the 
subject, a largo capital must be subscribed, as an insurance fund 
in Cease the whole speculation should fail. I'he subscribers of this 
capital are of course indiannilied for the risk, by receiving a 
return in case of success, larger than the usual profits of capital, 
and proportioned to the success of the undertaking. Tliose who 
receive this benefit must pay for it; and hence the want of sta- 
tistical knowl(*dge is an immediate and direct tax upon the people, 
in favour of those who may be called the iyuorance-imurers. 
But this is not all ; the tables must be made so disadvantageous 
to the insurer, that some extreme and enormous case of failure 
must be anticipated and provided for. And though the principle 
of muUial insurance, so Tittle understood, may i liimalely destroy 
this disadvantage, by a return of profits, yet there remains the 
evil of requiring those who W'ould stipulate for a fixed sum, and 
have perhaps better means of einploying their money, to buy, 
not what they want, but a something between that and half as 
much again, without any very definite means of saying what it 
shall be. 

Among the various projects of the kind, we observe one 
recently established, which promises to be of great utility. It is 
a socie^ for providing fixed sums to be paid on account of each 
child of a marriage, on his or hertattaining a given age, in con- 
sideration of a life premium to be paid by the father, to date 
from the time of marriage. W^e see here, firstly, the apparatus 
of an insuring capital; secondly, the construction of tables, 
superintended, it is said, by a great mathematician. Now this 
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mathematician, be he great or small, could not make bricks 
without straw, or tables without data. Doubtless he enquired^ 
what is the average age of marrige ? what are the relative num- 
bers of such contracts made by parties at different ages? What 
is the number of children produced by each, on an average, and 
what is the average interval between their births ? He need be 
no conjurer to see, that all this and more, was necessary for his 
purpose ; but we must confess, we should think him one, if he 
found the answers to all these questions. No doubt his province 
was to investigate the premiums w'hich should be paid on some 
supposition wliich the most cautious theorizer would admit to be 
above the mark, and to require the office to adopt them. Both 
the office and the insurers may thus be made safe ; but neither 
party can undertake to say wliat it is which the one buys and the 
other sells, 'fhe nominal £100 must be something between 
£100 and £150, a part of the surplus being deducted in favour 
of the owners of the subscribed capital. 

Such is tlie state of our commercial relations in regard to the 
employment of life interests for the creation of certainties. And 
yet w»e see daily valuations of such interests, to which even the 
courts of law' are continually obliged to appeal. The office of 
actuary has received a legal character, though what constitutes 
an actuary is not defined. Without the diploma of a college, or 
the initiation of an apprenticeship, a class of professional arith- 
meticians has arisen, whose verdicts are, in fact, as binding upon 
our courts as those of a jury where they agree, without any dis- 
tinct rule as to what is to be done when they disagree. But what 
is an actuary ? The statute regulating Friendly Societies, requires 
that their rules should be certified by an ‘‘actuary or person 
skilled in calculation.” Is the second necessarily the first, or the 
first necessarily the second? We do not at all quarrel with the 
legal uncertainty, because the consequence is, that an tictuary is 
in fact he who is sliown to be one, by the proof that men will 
pay him money to have his opinion/ No class of men, taken as 
a whole, has acted with more judgment in the multifarious and 
important questions which have been submitted to them. They 
seem to have been fully aware, hat in the absence of perfect in- 
formation, it w'as at least desirable to throw the difficulties of the 
subject entire upon the data, and to make everything sure from 
that point. Nevertheless, the effect upon the world is somewhat 
delusive. Apply to one actukry for the value of a contingent 
reversion, and he answers boldly, say £2539. 14.9. l^d. Apply 
to another, on the same question, and his answ'(*r i.s as ready, say 
£2092. 16^. Oi(f, Whence arises this difference between two men, 
each of whom might almost be supposed to contend for the last 

. 2 A 2 
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farthing ? One has been to the Northampton Table, and the 
other to the Carlisle. There is a theory in dispute between them^ 
about which die public knows nothing, and eadi avoids distressing 
the mercantile man by using round numbers. For the latter, in 
common with the rest of the world, has got a notion, that every 
mathematical process must give exact results, whatever the nature 
of the data may be. But both the trader and the actuary employ 
a course of proceeding which, so far as it goes, is one of safety. 
The first is generally no mathematician, and the second very 
often not more so than is absolutely requisite for his purpose. 
Now, to know what to throw away without thereby rendering the 
result more imperfect than the data, is the most difficult and 
delicate part of the province of the mathematician. It is, there- 
fore, most desirable that such abbreviation should not be handled 
by any one who is not fully competent, as well by experience in 
this as in other branches of practical application. 

We have said that it may frequently happen, that two actuaries 
differ in their results, by differing on a point of theory, and it 
may be useful to the general reader, to point out the leading 
characteristics of this difference. The tables known by the name 
of. the Northampton Tables, were published by Dr. Price in 
1771, by means of registers kept in the town of Northampton, 
from the year 1741. This table, (with some theoretical altera- 
tions, for the sake of introducing equality of decrements,) is 
formed from 4,700 deaths at various ages, of which, how^ever, 
only 2,400 occurred above the age of 20. It was formed with 
that degree of caution, in such matters, for which Dr. Price was 
distinguished ; and to which, we have no doubt whatever, the 
community is indebted for this, that no insurance office has ever 
failed, nor so far as \re know, ever been general!}^ believed to be 
close upon failure. A bolder theorist mignt veiy easily, and upon 
sufficiently plausible grounds, have lutzardcd tables which would 
have retarded this important social improvement for fifty years 
at least. The Northampton Tables were made the basis of the 
transactions of all the insurance offices; and, considered as a whole, 
must be looked upon as a great commercial benefit to the coun- 
try. But it was soon suspected that they contained defects which 
made them unfit to adjust the relative interests of parties at 
different ages, and it was frequently affirmed, that while the 
younger lives were represented as too low in value, the older 
lives were made too high. • 

The Carlisle Tables were published in 1815, by Mr. Milne, 
then and now actuary to the Sun Life Assurance Society. They 
exhibit (with theoretical alterations as before,) the results of 1,840 
deaths, which, took place at Carlisle between 1779 and 1787; 
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and 861 of these were above the age of twenty. With reference, 
therefore, to numbers of deaths, they are inferior in authority 
to the Northampton Tables, but not so much so as would be 
generally supposed. For it is a principle perfectly demonstrable, 
but not easily^ that w'hen chance selections are used for the pur- 
pose of constructing a probable general law, the degree of con- 
fidence which is to be placed in the superior numbers of one 
selection, does not increase with the numbers, but with their 
square roots. Thus, to construct a table which should be twice 
as good as another, ceteris paribus^ four times as many deaths 
must be recorded ; for thrice^ nine times iis many, and so on. 
Exclusive, therefore, of every circumstance except mere numbers, 
the goodness of the Carlisle and Northampton tables is not (for 
and above 20 years of age) as 861 to 2400, but as 29 to 49, or 
thereabouts. In every circumstance except mere numbers, Mr. 
Milne had the advantage of I^r. Price; and he used it with an 
energy which deserved distinguished success, and, as it turned 
out, obtained it. For there can now be no question, that the 
Carlisle tables represent the state of life among the better classes 
(in w^ealth) of this country with an approach towards precision 
which is remarkable, considering the scanty character of the 
materials. 

Within the last few years, the two insurance offices which pos- 
sessed the largest amount of experience, the Amicable and the 
Equitable, have published their results. The first of these dates 
back for more than a century, the second for more than fifty 
years. The selection of its lives, in the first, was, for a long time, 
anything but rigorous, as we are informed ; the latter has always 
been distinguished by more than usual. care in this respect. 
Taking the mean durations of life at different ages, a test wnich 
we have several reasons for preferring to the one in more common 
use, we subjoin the following table : — * 


Age. 

Mean Ouratiofi according to the 

Northampton . 

Cai'lialr 

Amicable. 

Equitable, 

20 

33*4 

41» 

36*1 

41*7 

30 

28-3 

34S 

3M 

34.3 

40 

231 

27*6 

24-4 

27*4 

50 


21*1 

17-9 

20*4 

60 

13*2 

14*3 

12*5 

13-9 

70 

8*6 

9*2 

7*8 

8-7 

80 

4*8 

6*3 

5*0 

4-8 


The Amicable Table contains 2800 deaths above the age of 
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20, and the Equitable 5100. On looking at these tables, we see 
not only a remarkable connexion between the Northampton and 
Amicable, and between the Carlisle and Equitable, but also some 
similarity between the circumstances under which each pair was 
made. The Northampton table is older than the Carlisle ; the 
Amicable is on the whole older than the Equitable. The town 
of Northampton is shown, by the documents of Dr. Price, to be 
much less healthy than Carlisle, by tliose of Mr. Milne; the 
selection of the Amicable, on the whole term of its existence, 
was believed, before their Uibles jippeared, to be inferior to that 
of the Equitable. And in both there is the same anomaly with 
regard to the older lives; the difference between the C‘arlisle and 
Northampton, and betw'een the Amicable and Equitable, which 
is very great at 20 years of age, is materially lessened as we ap- 
proach the older ages. But the particular point on which the 
Northampton 'Fables were long^ suspected, appears even from 
comparison with its own companion ; for whereas at 20 years of 
age, the Northampton gives considerably less than the Amicable, 
at 60 and upwards the case is reversed. W e do not speak of 
various other tables, as we only wish to convey to the reader w'ho 
is entirely new to the question, some slight notion of the state in 
which we stand with respect to the results of tabk‘s. 

Now the question among actuaries is this: which arc the 
tables to be actually used in the computation of money results, 
those of long or of sliort life, the Carlisle or the Northampton ? 
There arc great authorities, so far as authorities go, on both sides 
of the question ; and we even apprehend that some would use 
one table in one set of circumstances, and another in another. 
Discretion must decide ; but in the meanwhile it is of importance 
that the public in general, and the courts of hvvv in particular, 
should distinctly know', that the actuary does merely deduce 
a result of pure aritlfmetic : for he has not only to use the tables, 
but to settle which of the conflicting tables he shall use. And 
this alone is frequentlv a qtiystior, of tw o or three years’ purchase 
in the value of a contingency. It has happened more than once, 
that litigation has been rendered more complicated, by the op- 
posing parties producing very different opinions upon the esti- 
mated value of life interests. On what principles the judges 
settle the matter in such a case, w'e are not aw'are ; but it most 
unquestionably belongs to them to inquire what tables have been 
and why ? For the question, whether a given individual 
shall be considered a good or a bad life, is one which admits of 
being determined by evidence, and it would be much better that 
the court, acting upon information, should decide whether one or 
other table should be used, or whether any and what mean 
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between them should be taken, than permit such a matter to be 
settled by the actuaries consulted, — tlie point in dispute having 
considerable autliorities on both sides. It is also to be remem- 
bered, that even the professional men consulted are not always in 

E ossession of tlie iniorination necessary to decide : a case may 
egin, “ A person^ aged fifty,’' &c. without the least information 
as to what the class and habits of this person may be; and 
parties, interested in the result, may wultully put such a case, 
with algebraical description only, for the purpose of taking into 
court such an opinion as may suit their purpose. We arc con- 
vinced, that, in process of time, and as the eyes of the public 
become open to the very extensive character of the life interests 
in this country, an officer will be appointed, a new species of 
Master in Chancery^ w’hose duty it will be to decide those points 
which are now' settled by reading the opinions given upon cases 
laid before counsel by parties. ^ 

Among all the confusion which unfortunately exists in the 
ramifications of an extensive branch of the subject we are con- 
sidering, there seems to us but one point which is very clear : 
namely, that though such progress has been made as secures 
safety to those wiio are interested en masse^ the equitable ap- 
portionment of the relative claims of different parts of the whole, 
IS 1^ no means in the same state of forwardness. 

The subject of probability in general, as {ipplied to the pre- 
ceding questions, may be divided into two parts; of which the 
knowledge of the first is easily attsiinable, in comparison with 
that of the second. The latter of the two is the guide of the 
former, and often the method of checking too hasty conclusions 
drawn from it. The mathematical analy^s of the former is easy, 
while that of the latter is almost as complicated as the planetary 
theory, perhaps even more so length i'ov length. We need hardly 
add, that we refer to tliose extensions of tfie subject which were 
first struck out by De Moivre, and which have been raised to a 
high degree of developement by I^a Place, Of all the master- 
pieces ot analysis, this is perhaps the least known ; it does not 
address its powers to the con«jideration of a vast and prominent 
subject, such as astronomy or optics, but confines itself to a branch 
of enquiry of which the first principles are so easily mastered 
(in appearance), that the student who attempts the higher parts 
feels almost deprived of his rights when he begins to encounter 
the steepness of the subsequent ascent. The Th^orie des Pro^^ 
hahiliUs is the Mont Blanc of mathematical analysis; but the 
mountaia has this advantage over the book, that tiiere are guides 
always ready near the former, whereas the student has been left 
to his own method of encountering the latter. 
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The genius of Laplace was a perfect sledge hammer in burst- 
ing purely mathematical obstacles; but, like that useful instru- 
ment, it gave neither finish nor beauty to the results. In truth, 
in truism if the reader please, I^aplacc was neither Lagrange nor 
Euler, as every student is made to feel. The second is power 
and symmetry, the third power and sinmlicity ; the first is power 
without either symmetry or simplicity. But, nevertheless, I^aplace 
never attempted the investigation of a subject without leaving 
upon it the marks of difficulties conquered: sometimes clumsily, 
sometimes indirectly, always without minuteness of design or 
arrangement of detail ; but still his end is obtained, and the 
difficulty is conquered. There are several circumstances con- 
nected with the writings of this great mathematician, which 
indicate vices peculiar to himseUj and others which are common 
to his countrymen in general. We shall begin with one of the 
latter. *. . . 

The first duty of a mathematical investigator, in the manner 
of stating his results, is the most distinct recognition of the rights 
of others ; and this is a duty which he owes as much to himself 
as to others. He owes it to himself, because the value of every 
work diminishes with time, so far as it is a statement of principles 
or developement of methods; others will in time present all such 
information in a shape better suited to the habits of a succeeding 
age. But the historical value of a work never diminishes, but 
rather increjises, with time; theory maybe overthrown, processes 
may be simplified, but historical information remains, and becomes 
of an authority which renders it necessary to preserve and refer 
to any work in which it exists. No one now thinks of consult- 
ing the work of the erudite Longomontanus ; w Inle that of his 
contemporary Riccioli is esteemed and sought after. The reason 
is, that the first contains little or nothing of liistory, while the 
second is full of it. That such attention to the rignts of others 
is due to those others, need hrmlly be here insisted on. Now, 
what w'e assert is, that there runs throughout most of the modern 
writings of the French school, a thorough and culpable indiffer- 
ence to the necessity of clearly stating how much has been done 
by the WTiter himself, and how much by his predecessors. We 
do not by any means charge them with nationality ; on the con- 
trary, they are most impartially unfair both to their own country- 
men and to foreigners; we may even say, that, to a certain 
extent, thw behave properly to the latter, while of each other 
they are almost uniformly neglectful. Laplace himself set the 
most striking example of this disingenuous practice. For 
instance, Lagrange, proceeding on a route suggested by a theorem 
of Lambert, discovered liis celebrated method of expansion. 
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which foreigners call Lagrange*s theorem* Other and subordi- 
nate methods (in generality only, not in utility) had been given 
by Taylor and Maclaurin, and are sufficiently well known by 
their names. Now', Laplace has occasion ’to demonstrate these 
theorems in the Mccanique Celeste^ and how does he proceed? 

Nous donnerons sur la reduction des fonctions en series, (j^uel- 
ques theoremes gcneraux qiii nous seront utiles dans la suite/* 
(Book II. No. 20.) Would not anyone imagine that these were 
some theorems w'hich Laplace was producing for the first time? 
In the sequel, the theorem which is known to the mere beginner, 
as Taylor’s Theorem, is described as “ la formule (i) du numero 
21.” Let us even grant that it is natural to refer back throughout 
one work to aii}' fixed previous part of it, and we have not yet 
done with tliis strange determination not to mention the writings 
of any other mathematician. For in the Th6orie des Probahilltis^ 
a work totally unconnected \s*ith the one just mentioned, La- 
grange’s theorem has no other designation than “ la formule (p) 
du numero 21 du second Livre de la Mdeanique Celeste!* And 
there runs throughout the whole of the writings of Laplace, with 
the exception only of professedly historical summaries upon 
points which have for the most part no connexion with his own 
researches, a studied suppression of the names of his predecessors 
and contemporaries, insomuch that had he had occasion to cite 
a proposition of Euclid, we have little doubt it would have ap- 
peared as “ le theoremc que j’ai demontre dans un tel numero.’* 
The consequence is, that the student of the M/kianique CHeste 
begins by forming an estimate of its author, which is too high, even 
for Laplace ; anti ends by discovering that the author has fre- 
quently, even where he appears most original, been only using the 
materials, and working upon the track, of Lagrange, or some other. 
If the reaction be greater than it should be, and if the estimate 
formed of I^aplaci' should be lower than it really ought to be, it 
would be no more than a proper lesson for living analysts of the 
same country, who, as we could, easily show, if we were here 
concerned witli their writings, have closely copied the not very 
creditable example of Laplact*. 

The preceding remarks hjtve a particular bearing upon the 
TMorie des Probabilit^Sy for it is in this work that the author 
has furnished the most decided proof of grand originality and 
power. It is not that the preceding tauU is avoided,* for to 
whatever extent De Moivre^ Euler, or any other, had furnished 
either isolated results, or hints as to method of proceeding, to 
precisely that same extent have their names been suppress^. 
Nevertheless, since less had been done to master the difficulti^ 
of this subject than in the case of the theory of gravitation, it is 
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here that Laplace most shines as a creator of resources. It is 
not for us to say that, failing such predecessors as he had (Newton 
only excepted), he would not by his own genius have opened a 
route for himself. Certainly, if the power of any one man would 
have sufficed for the purpose, that man might have been Laplace. 
As it is, we can only, looking at the Thdorle des Probabilitds, in 
which he is most hinmdf congratulate the student upon tlio fact 
of more symmetrical heads having preceded him in his Mecawque 
Celeste. Sharing, as does the latter work, in the defects of the 
former, what would its live volumes have presented if Laplace 
had had no forerunner ? 

It might appear to be our intention to decry the work which 
we have placed at the head of this article. We cannot but 
demur to such a charge, because to deciy is, we presume, to try 
to alter the tone of a cry already existing. Now, even meaning 
by the world the mathematical world, there is not a sufficient 
proportion of that little public which has read the ^vork in 
question, to raise tiny sucli collective sound tis a cry either on 
one side or the other. The subject of the work is, in its higher 
parts, comparatively isolated and detacheil, ihougli admitted to 
be of great importance in the sciences of observation. The pure 
theorist lias no immediate occasion for the results, as results, and 
therefore contents himself in many instances with a glance at the 
processes, sufficient for admiration, though hardly so for use. 
The practical observer and experimenter obtains a knowledge of 
results and nothing more, well knowing in most cases, that tlie 
analysis is above his reach. We could number upon the fingers 
of one hand, all the men we know in Europe who have used 
the results in their published writings in a manner which makes 
it clear that they could both use and demonstmle. 

In pointing out, therefore, the defects of the work in question 
— ill detaching themTroni the subjeri, and laying them upon 
the author — taking care at the sanie tiiue to distinguish between 
the high praise which is due to the originality and invention of 
the latter, and the expression of regret that he should, like 
Newton, have retarded the progress of his most original views 
by faults of style and manner — we conceive that we are doing 
good service, not only to the subject itself, but even to the fame 
of its investigator. If, at the same time, we can render it some- 
what more accessible to the student, and help to create a larger 
class of readers, we are forwarding* the creation of the opinion 
that the results of this theory, in its more abstruse parts, may 
and should be made both practical and useful, even in the 
restricted and commercial sense of the former term. Such must 
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be the impression of all who have examined tlie evidence for 
this theory. 

It is not our intention to conclude the subject in the present 
number; the length of this article (for such articles should not 
be very long) warns us to conclude for the present by finishing 
our account of the difficulties which have been placed in the 
way of the student, previously to entering upon tlie consideration 
of the subject matter oi* the treatise. 

The 'Dk^orie des VrohabiUl^R consists of three great divisions. 
1. An introductory essay, explanatory of general principles and 
results, without any appearance of mathematical symbols. 2. A 
piirely mathematical introduction, developing the analytical 
methods wdiich are finally to be employed. 3. The application 
of the second part to the details of the solution of questions con- 
nected with probabilities. The first of these has been also 
published in a separate form, under the title of F,smi PhllosKh- 

S i/e, &c., and is comparatively well known. Our business 
is mostly with the second and third. The arrangement will 
seem simple and natural, but there is a secret which does not 
appear immediately, and refers to a point which distinguishes 
this and several other works from most of the same magnitude. 
The work is not an independent treatment of the subject, but a 
collection of jiiemoirs taken verhaiim from those which the 
author had previously inserted in the Transactions of the 
Academy of Science's. Thus in the volume for 1782, appears 
a paper on the valuation of functions of very high numbers, with 
an historical and explanatory introduction. Now^ this intro- 
duction being omitted, the rest of the memoir is, substantially, 
and for the most part w^ord for word, inserted in the work we 
are now describing. And the same may be said of other 
memoirs published at a later period: so that the TMorxe des 
Probabiliids, first published in 1812, m&y be considered as a 
collection of the various papers which had appeared in the 
Transactions cited from 1778 up to 1812. 

This materially alters the vii»w which must be taken of the 
treatise, considered as inteiuied for the mathematical student. 
It also makes a change in th * idea which must be formed of the 
real difficulty of the subject, .is distinguished from that which is 
actually found in reading Laplace. The course taken has both 
its advantages and disaavantages; on which it may be worth 
while to say a few words. , 

Of die highest and most vigorous class of mathematical students, 
it may . be easily guessed that they are most benefitted^ by Ae 
works which are least intended for them. Complete dig^tion 
and arrangement, so far from being essential to aid them in tlie 
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formation of power, are rather injurious. The best writer is he 
who shows most clearly by his process where the difficulty lies, 
and who meets it in the most direct manner. All the artifice by 
which the road is smoothed and levelled, all the contrivance 
by which difficulty is actually overcome without perception of 
its existence, though a desirable study for the proficient, and 
most useful with reference to the application of the science, is 
a loss of advantageous prospect to the student who wishes to 
become an original investigator. An officer who has never seen 
any but well-drilled soldiers, may c&nimand an army of them : 
but he wlio would raise an army must have been used to the 
machine he wishes to create in every stage of its process of 
creation, from a disorderly assembly of clowns up to a completely 
organized force. It is on such a ground as this that we take our 
stand, when w'e say that Euler, from the almost infantine sim- 

e with which he presents the most difficult subjects, and 
nge, from the unattainable combination of power and 
generality which he uses for (more than through) the stu- 
dent, are not the best guides for one who would practice 
investigation. It is Laplace whose writings we should recom- 
mend for this purpose, for those very reasons which induce us to 
point him out as one of the most rough and clumsy of mathe- 
matical writers. A student is more likelv, pro iugenio stw, to be 
able to imitate liaplace by reading Laplace, than Lagrange by 
Lai^ange, or Euler by Euler. 

Ill the next place, of all the works which any one has produced, 
tlie most effective for the formation of original power are those 
which lie nearest to his own source of invention. All the differ- 
ence between analysis and synthesis will -exist, for the* most part, 
between the memoir in which the discoverer opened his views 
for tlie first time, and the ultimate method which he considered as 
most favourable for their deduction fiom his first principles. 
Hence we should recommend to the student to leave the elemen- 
tary works and the arranged treatises as soon as possible, and 
betake himself to the original memoirs. He will find them not 
only absolutely more clear than compilations from them, but 
what is of much more importance, they state with distinctness 
wbat has been done on each particular point, and what is 
attempted to be done. If there should arise confusion from the 
student not perceiving that he is employed upon an isolated part 
of a whole which is not yet complete, there are safeguards in the 
Memoir which do not exist in the Treatise. Take any work on 
the differential calculus, from the time of Leibnitz downwards, 
and the formality of chapters, dbtinction of subjects, and treat- 
ment of nothing but what is complete, or appears so, will leave 
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the impression that the whole is exhausted, and that all apparent 
difficulty arises from the student not being able to see all that is 
presented to him. Now the &ct is that in many cases the 
obstacle is of another kind, namely, that the reader is not made 
aware that there is more to be looked for than is presented* 
The assertion, je n"en mts rlen^ by which Lagrange frequently 
astonished those who imagined that a grand mathematician knew 
every thing, is frequently embodied in the spirit, or enspirited 
into the body, of a memoir, but seldom into that of a formal 
treatise. It happened to us not long ago to be very much 

f uzzled with tlie account of a process given in die great work of 
^acroix, one of the best of methodical writers. Chance threw, 
in our way the original memoir of Legendre, from which the 
process was taken, and we found that, word for word nearly^ the 
former writer agreed with the latter, so far as he went, feut a 
few sentences ot omission in which the original writer' had limited 
himself, were, it should seem,* inconsistent with the vastness of 
the general design indicated in the heading of the excellent 
compiler’s chapter. The difficulty vanished at once, since it 
merely arose from venturing to hint to ourselves, in the way of 
doubt, precisely what the original writer had proposed as a 
limitation. 

So far then, as the great work we have before us preserves 
the actual contents of the original memoirs, it must be looked 
upon as very wholesome exercise for the student. lint there 
are still some defects, arising from not completing the plan. 
The short historical notice and general explanation is omitted, 
in consequence, we suppose, of the humiliation which the writer 
of a treatise would feel, w'ere he com|>ellc<L to name another man. 
The extravagance of an original memoir lights the candle at 
both ends ; not only is an author permitted to say clearly where 
he ends, but also where he began. Did Stirling give a result 
which might have afforded a hint as to the direction in which 
more was to be looked for ? Laplace 'may and does confess it 
in the Transactions of the Academy. But tlie economy of a 
finished work will not permit such freedoms ; and while on the 
one hand the student has no direct reason for supposing tliat 
there ever w\ll he any body but Laplace, he has, on the other, 
no means of knowing that there ever was any body but Laplace. 

In the next place, the difficulty of the subject is materially 
increased b^ the practice ot placing general descriptions at the 
beginning, msteacl of the end. Our present work begins with a 
tremendous account of the theory of geflerating functions, which 
we doubt not has deterred many a reader, who has imagined 
that it was necessary to master this first part of the work before 
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proceeding to the rest. And whv is this obstacle placed in the 
way? Because there was an old memoir ready to reprint from. 
And where in the subsequent part of the work is it used ? In 
some isolated problei.is connected with gambling, which in the 
first place might be omitted without rendering the material part 
of the work more difficult ; and in the second place are applica- 
tions of the theory of generating functions of so simple a cha- 
racter, that the preliminaries connected with it might be discussed 
in two pages. And in w'hat future part of the w'ork do the very 
tedious (though skilful) metliods of development become useful 
which are formally treated in the introductory chapter? No- 
where. 

Hence the reader may b(‘gin to suspect that the difficulty of 
this work does not lie entirely in the subject, but is to be 
attributed in great part to the author’s method. That such 
difficulty is in part wholesome, may be very true ; but it is also 
discouraging, unless the student be distinctly informed upon its 
cause and character. Believing as we do that in spite of all we 
have said, the TlUnme des Prohah}Ht{*/i is one of the points to 
which the attention of the future analyst should be directed, as 
soon as the subject is in any way within his power, we shall here 
finish what we have to say on the character of the w^ork, and pro- 
ceed in a future article with that of its results. 


Art. V. — 1. De la D^ocratie en Am6rtque. Par Alexis de 
Tocqueville, Avocat a la Cour Royale de Paris, Tun des Au- 
teurs du Livre intitule “ Du Syst^me Penitenti^re aux Etats 
Unis.” Bruxelles, \ 835. 

2. ne Ame^'icam in their Moraly Social^ and Political Relations. 
By Francis J. Grund. " London, 1887. 

T he United States of North America have been, and are, 
every day, becoming more and more the subject of European 
attention. The experiment of *a new form of Government there 
in 'progress — the magnificent scale on which that experiment has. 
been es 3 ayed — the contrasts and comparisons which occur be- 
twee^jb^e state of things there and in the countries of the old 
continent — all these points furnish matter for infinite and inces- 
sant speculation, and diversity of opinion. Theorists and “prac- 
tical men,” political parties of every shade and hue, all, with 
common consent, refer to America ior examples to bear out their 
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respective doctrines. The speeulatist enlar^s upon the leading 
principles of the American constitution, and their development 
present and future. He compares them with the institutions of 
nis own hemisphere, and strains tlie comparison in favour of either, 
according to his own predilections. The man, who eschews 
theory, pursues those principles through all the details of their 
working, and predicts boldly on the fate of the grand experiment 
from the operation, for good or evil, of its minor parts. The 
Conservative pounces with eagerness upon any defect that he can 
discover, — and every casual failure, or imperfcct success, of the 
provisions for good government, is loudly proclaimed to the 
world ; while all that gives hope of obtaining that great end, is 
passed over by him in most significant silence. The Reformer, 
according to the degree of his liberalism, appeals with moderate, 
or trill mpliant coiifiderice to the example of America, to prove, 
that the freer the institutions — the happier and the more prosper- 
ous must a nation be. 

It is in England that this attention has been pc*culiarly excited, 
as might naturally be expected, from the affinity that exists be- 
tween lier and lier cpiondam colonies. Almost ecj^ually naturally 
this attention has been a good deal sharpened by jealousy. The 
parent state did not easily brook to be outstripped by her off- 
spring in the dovelopinent of the long (and w'dfally) misunder- 
stood art of good government. England had been too long and 
too much in advance of other nations, to be content with now seeing 
herself left bc»hin(l. Neither "was it at first a pleasant sight to be- 
hold American fleets stretching into seas once furrowed by British 
keels alone, aiul bearing the fruits of American industry and en- 
terprize, to vie with, and perhaps excel, thc» productions of the 
mother country in remote markets that had liitherto been sup- 
plied solely by the latlc*r. The incipient ill-feeling was assidu- 
ously fanned the t »'»eniies of freedom, whose foul interest it 
was, that division and disunion should exist between the pro- 
moters of universal liberty. AlthpuglT, happily, now on the 
wane, this jealousy yet subsists, and so strong as not to be sur- 
mounted without an effort by many men even of liberal minds. 
But the majority of this description have long conquered the 
unworthy feeling, and rejoice sincert'ly in the prosperity of 
America. With them, other and better motives give the impulse 
to an examination of her condition and prospects. They know 
that the great experiment in •progress in that country, is one 
fraught witli the deepest and most intimate interest to the well- 
being not only of the existing generation, but of millions yet 
unborn. The past history of mankind details many sorrow? fuid 
much suffering, the consequence and effects of evils inherent in 
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bygone, or subsisting, institutions ; to myriads life has been but 
a wintry day, because of the oppressions and the crimes of those 
who held the reins of irresponsiole and irresistible authority. A 
new order of things ^lias commenced on the other side of the 
Atlantic ; men find protection there from everything save the 
consequences of their own delinquencies ; and, eagerly and 
anxiously, those who wish well to their kind are watching for 
all indications that the liberty and happiness that the new system 
has already produced, are likely to spread and to endure. 

Actuated by one or other of the motives alluded to, a multi- 
tude of writers in light literature, in pamphlets and newspapers, 
in magazines and reviews, have been busy with America, its 
manners, government, and people. The opinions they put 
forward are as diversified as the channels through which they 
give them to the public. But the activity of our awakened 
attention has not stopped here — a number of persons have 
determined to see and judge for themselves. Visitors have 
passed over into America, very many of them doubtless apper- 
taining to tliat class which the author of “ Pencil! ings by the 
Way” describes as “ the tribe of bagmen and runners,” and 
whose remarks and observations are reserved for their own 
particular circles, but also some who have, “ greatly daring,” 
written a book, and narrated to the world wliat they have seen 
and what they have thought, during their pilgrimage. Captain 
Basil Hall, Mrs. Trollope, Hamilton, Stuart, Vigne, Mrs. Butler, 
better known as Fanny Kemble, Power, the celebrated Irish 
actor, &c. &c. are names that will at once suggest themselves to our 
readers. Of these, the works of the two ladies, and of Mr. Power, 
are of a light nature, intended chiefly for amusemen t, and, in the 
case of Mrs. Trollope, for the purposes of satire. The latter 
lady, indeed, if recent accounts are to be credi'ed, has not writ- 
ten without some effoct of a certain degree of importance. Her 
occasional sharp truths (few and far between), enveloped as they 
are inja thousand exaggerations, haiT, we are told, wounded not 
a little the vanity of the natibn whose domestic manners she pro- 
fesseil to depict, and have led, through very shame, to a visible 
improvement, where the offensive peculiarities she ridiculed did 
really exist It would be well if her recent tale, ‘ Jonathan 
Jefferson VVhitlaw,’ which claims some consideration for the good- 
ness of its motive, in laying open to execration the horrors of 
negro slavery in the southern states of the Union, had anything 
approaching to an equal effect. *With regard to those points 
where, in ner first production, she is, without reason or cause, 
severe, the best antidote will be found in the light and pleasantly 
written Tour of Mr. Power. Throughout his pages, a liberal 
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and gentlemanly spirit prevails that does liim much credit. Cap- 
tain Hall’s work was one of a more serious nature than these, and 
heavy and dull to a degree that was not expected from tlie pen 
of that {generally entertaining writer. It waij written with a poli- 
tical object — brought out at a crisis when the long predominant 
spirit of Toryism was tottering on his throne ; its main object 
and intention was to check the growing demand for improvement 
of our institutions, by endeavouring to prove the bad success in 
America of the principles on which those improvements were to 
be based. But he wrote as a partizan, and the public knew him 
to be such. Accordingly, his writings made no other impres- 
sion than does the speech of any brawler at a Conservative meet- 
ing. His assertions were disbeliev(‘(l — his fallacies detected. 
What he may have' advanced that had good foundation, shared in 
the disregard wliicli the spirit that pervaded the whole work drew 
upon it, and it is now as little read and as little thought of, as a 
political scpiib, after the election that gave it birth has passed 
over. Mr. Vigne’s book is the hasty narrative of a six months’ 
visit to North America, with a large portion of it occupied by 
remarks on the British possessions on that continent. His object 
would seem to have been rjither to furnish materials for his 
readers to form their own judgments, tlian to express any veiy 
decided opinion of his own. In fact, he tc'lls us plainly in his 
cojicluding words, “judge for yourselves.” At the same time, 
upon certain subjects, such as extension of tlie suflrage, a here- 
ditary branch of the legislature, &c. &c., he hazards an opinion, 
which, however, we would be very sorry to recommend the 
reader to adopt, especially in the present aimes. In justice to 
Mr. Vigne, it must be sillowed, that, so far as the collecting of 
information goes, he appears to have made very excellent use of 
his time. 

We hurry over these, and other writers,* to notice tWo more 
recent publications of striking interest, and very great merit. 
The first, in order of dates, of the publlbations in question, has 
proceeded from the pen of a French author, M. Alexis de Toe- 
qucville. His work is one of patient, calm, and philosophical 
research, and has, as it deserves, attracted so much attention, that 
it is already quoted, as a book of reference, by writers and by 
public speakers. He informs us in his preface, that he conceived 
the idea of writing, after having studied, in America, her social 
condition, and comparing th^ equality that pervades all, and 
influences all there, with the same principle gradually struggling 
upward to the same eminence in Europe ; w'hile its cuinsequence, 
democracy, triumphant in the former Continent, is visibly advanc- 
ing towards a similar domination in the latter. He well says, 
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tlmt tins advance is not to be checked by the efforts of our gene- 
ration^ when the generations that have preceded its have failed 
in the attempt, — and that all that now remains, and what consti- 
tutes the pressing ai^d chiefest duty of those who are at the head 
of affairs in the countries of the old world, is — 

Instruire la democratie, ranimer 8*il se peut ses croyances, purifier 
ses mocurs, regler ses mouvemcris, substituer peu d peu la science des 
affaires d son inexperience, la conriaissance de ses vrais interets d ses 
aveugles instincts : adapter son gouvernement aiix temps ct uux lieux ; 
et le modifier suivant Ics circonstanccs ct les homines.' ’ 

For some sound and sensible reflections on the state of his 
native country,^ France, we would refer the reader to the rest of 
the preface, as well as to different passages in the body of the 
work itself. 

The first voliitne of “ La Democratie en Ain6rique,” is dedi- 
cated to an examination of the institutions, written laws, and 
general condition of the body pcditic, in the United States. His 
second is of a more speculative character. He considers demo- 
cracy as it is, in all its bearings, workings, and effects, — the 
causes wdiicli tend to its support, and the various influences that 
act upon it, increasing, or moderating its inherent violence, and, 
finally, he casts an eye towards the mighty future that is reserved 
for America. The whole is written, as we have said, in a 
tlioroughly ])hilosophical spirit, and if, at times, the natural bias 
of the aristocratic ideas that surround Europeans from their birth, 
makes itself visible (as in his strictures on the ‘‘aspect vulgaire*' 
of the lower chamber of Congress, &c. &c.), it can w^ell be passed 
over, when we take into account the general absence of prejudice, 
and liberality of spirit, that pervade M. de Tocqueville’s pages. 
His delineation of the constitution of the United States is clear 
and full of interest, and his remarks upon it, and upon its influ- 
ence and effects on %he community, are, for the most part, well 
grounded, and w'orthy of serious and attentive consideration. 
Altogether, the book is one that ought to find a place in every 
library, and entitles its author to a high rank among those who 
labour for the enlightenment and improvement of the age in 
which they live. 

Although his tone is in general favourable to tlie Americans 
and their institutions, yet it sometimes appears to be what his 
fellow-countrymen would call “ mal-assure” upon some parts of 
his subject, and he occasionally appears to be but lialf in earnest 
il^^is objections, and anxious to supply an answer to them himself. 
In Ills first volume, after having shown the excellence of the 
federal system, he expresses doubts and fears concerning it, and 
seems to tremble at die idea of the great variety of knowledge 
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and tlie clear powers of discernment which he considers it to 
require in tliose under its dominion. Hence, he anticipates that 
it would not be found generally to suit the nations of the earth. 
Yet his statement that lie has found in the Americans the requi- 
site knowledge and enlightenment, and ’the fact confessed by 
himself of die facility widi which they meet and get successfully 
over whatever difficulties at any time result from the complication 
of the system, would lead us to the inference, which lie him- 
self indirectly admits, that nations have but to become enlightened 
to render the adoption, by them, of a similar constitution, safe 
and' practicable, in his second volume he dwells very fully upon 
the nature of political associations. He represents them as dan- 
gerous, yet admits that they have not produced any bad effects 
in America ; and confesses that, even in the case of the conven- 
tion formed in 1831, by the States of the South, aggrieved by 
the Tariff’ promulgated the preceding year, even then, while 
irritation aiuf excitement were* at their height, the proceedings 
were marked by moderation of language,, and strictly confin^ 
to the object of meeting — viz. a denunciation of the unconstitu- 
tional nature of the measure in question, and a declaration of the 
interest which all nations, and the United States in particular, 
had in the freedom of trade, violated by the Tariffl It does 
seem strange that a man of his intelligence and general justness 
of views should deduce from this convention such a consequence 
as he does (page 43), where he states it to be probable that the 
convention exercised much influence in the minds of tlie discon- 
tented, and prepared them for the open revolt of the succeeding 
year. How much more likely, that if such a vent had not been 
given to the indignant feelings of the Southern States, this revolt 
would have occurred earlier, preventing a full discussion of the 
matters at issue, and causing a protracted and bloody struggle. 
That it did occur at all is solely owing 4o the obstinacy of the 
general legislature — futile, and calculated to bring contempt 
upon its authors, as all such obstinacy proves to be, when opposra 
to the just demands of a large portion of a community. In tlie 
end, the General Legislature had to concede, and most inglo- 
riously; for tlie South Carolinians (most active in the matter, as 
most injured) would not allov the redress to be accompanied by 
any declaration that might tend to salve the wounded honour of 
Congress. Here then was a case of right — arms were not ap- 
pealed to until tlie constitutional means of petition and political 
association had failed, in consequence of the ill-judged obstinacy 
of the Northern interest ; and yet M. de Tocqueville would per- 
suade us, that the revolt was occasioned chiefly by the conven- 
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tk>n. Still he does not go the length of positively condemning 
political associations — he says they are sometimes necessary. 

'' Dans les pays ou ils n'existent point, si les particuliers ne peuvent 
creer artificiellement et momeiitanement quelque chose qui leur ressem- 
hle, je n'aper 9 ois plus de digue d aucune tyrannie/- — p. 42. 

He then proceeds to compare these associations in Europe and 
America : 

La plupart dcs Europecns voient encore dans I'association une aime 
de guerre qu on forme a la hate pour allcr I'cssaycr aussilot sur un champ 

de bataille Les membres de ces associations repondent d.im mot 

d'ordre comme des soldats en campagne ; en s'unissant ils font le sacrifice 
entier de leur jugement et de leur libre arbitre. 

^‘Cela dimiiiue bcaucoup leur force morale. Elies perdent ainsi Ic 
caractcre sacre qui s*attaclie a la lutte des opprimes contre les oppres- 
seurs." — pp. 44, 48. 

What he here describes are not political associations, as Euro- 
peans understand them, but as the insane tyranny of Louis 
jPhilippe constrains the French nation to form them. To omit, 
as he does in his allusion to Europe, all notice of associations in 
Ireland, is something very like leaving out the part of Hamlet. 
Our country could afford him a noble example of the use, not 
the abuse, of the right of meeting. It cannot be that M. do 
Tocqueville had not read, or heard, of the Catholic Association. 
Created at a time when half Ireland, distracted by poverty and 
grinding laws, was in a state cf open insurrection — when the 
minds of the upper orders of the insulted Catholics, pained by 
the excesses of their wretched fellow-religionists (whom they 
knew to be goaded into desperation by want and suffering), and 
wounded to the quick by the insane denial of their rights, were 
turning with reluctant, but determined hearts, to the dreadful 
alternative of civil waf to accomplish their liberties — no sooner 
WM the safety-valve of the Catholic Association opened, than the 
pent-up elements of terror and confusion gave place to the mo- 
derate and well-regulated moral power that at length forced from 
a bigotted parliament, an inimical ministry, and an unwilling 
monarch, the achievement of Political Emancipation. 

We hasten over minor matters, to consider what may be called 
our author’s favourite topic — what he designates as “The 
tyranny of the majority.” From some quarters, we should 
have received this phrase as canU^ It is a favourite one with 
Conservative writers and orators, who s^matise with it every 
effort of the popular will that tends to baffle their designs. Few 
things are more fresh in pur recollection than the bugbear use 
wliidi Lord Stanley made of this expression, during the debates 
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upon the shameful Coercion Bill for Ireland. His pretence and 
his excuse for the most dU{];raceful of the provisions contained in 
that most despotic and atrocious measure, each alike, was to guard 
against the tyranny” in Ireland of “tl^e many.” It may be 
remarked, that he and his present associates, the Tories, take 
e^ecial care never to include in their denunciations the ** tyranny 
of the few*^ But M. de Tocoueville has not been looking for 
clap-trap phrases — he has had but one thing in view — ^viz. a 
calm and thorough investigation of his subject, and he has endea- 
voured sincerely, and, in a great measure, succeeded in divest- 
ing his mind of all prejudices that might interfere with this in- 
vestigation. 

He states, that he views the “ omnipotence of the majority” in 
America, with much distrust and disrelish ; and asserts, that as it 
increases, so does also every inherent vice of democratic institu- 
tions. We cannot in this join him except to a very small extent. 
There may be cases when tile power of the majority needs a 
check of some description. But what shall this check be, and 
where is it to be found ? Are these not extreme eases, and must 
not something be allowed for the imperfection from which neither 
man, nor any of bis works, can be totally exempt ? What the 
majority of a nation choose to do, they have, speaking generally, 
a right to do, inasmuch as they are a majority — ancY tne will of 
the minority ought to bend before them. In America, the mi- 
nority have every possible means given them by the constitution 
to make their complaints known, and to endeavour to increase 
their adherents. The press is totally unfettered — the right of 
political association is held sacred — the right of representation in 
Congress is most fully acknowledged ; and if, by these means, 
they cannot accomplish what they desirt?, it is fitting that they 
should submit. The very fact of their continuing a minority, of 
their not being able to work out the object they have in view, is 
strong presumptive proof that they are in the wrong. The case 
of the Southern States, in the cmestfon of the Tariff, was an 
extreme case^ and, for such, a souna political maxim tells us there 
is no legislating. Yet in the end the power of truth prevailed — 
the Southerns obtained the repeal of the obnoxious provisions, 
and thus may every minority, whose cause is rights be assured 
that, finally, justice will be triumphant In our author’s specula- 
tions on this subject, he does apnear to us to be peculiarly actu- 
ated by that spirit to which we nave before alluded, which leads 
him to start objections anct suggest defects only one half in 
earnest, and, speedily after, seek to answer them himself. There 
is none of this hesitation when he comes to state the advantages 
of a democratic form of government, to which particular branch 
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of his subject he devotes many pages in his second volume, be- 
sides numerous passing allusions in other places. In the outset 
of his dissertation upon the “ omnipotence of the majoritv,” he 
would seem to feel thoroughly the distrust and disrelish tfiat he 

C '*>8ses; yet an attentive perusal of all that he writes on that 
will leave the reader much in doubt at the end, as to the 
strength and permanence of those feelings in M. de Tocqueville’s 
mind. 

Two very important questions of a purely speculative nature 
are agitated in the latter half of his second volume — the one, 
what may be the destiny of the three distinct races that form the 

E opulation of North America ; the other, the future history of 
er institutions. It is scarcely necessary to say, that the three 
races our author alludes to are those of the white man, the Indian, 
and the negro. Of the two last, (between whom there is but one 
thing in common, their suffering from the first-named race, they 
being in all other matters as distinct and as different as possibly 
can be conceived,) h'e draws a melancholy, but, unfortunately, too 
true a picture. Y ear after year sees the hapless Indian forced farther 
and farther from the graves of his ancestors, and the hunting grounds 
that once his nation held. If he tarry among the stranger race 
that have seized upon his ancient possessions, he becomes, alas ! 
too often, a degraded being, imbued with the lowest vices attend- 
ant on civilization, ere lie has had time, or means, to gain any of 
its benefits. If in the sullenness of his Indian pride and his in- 
flexible hatred towards tlie lying palefaces,” he retire among 
the western deserts to escape their contamination and preserve 
his independence, scarce a year will have passed over his head 
ere his solitudes are invadeef, and he sees himself suddenly sur- 
rounded by the busy pioneers” of the hated rao *. In vain the 
federal government scAs to protect the right:- of the Indians. 
The local governments of the States invade and outrage them at 
every step ; and all that can be done is to mitigate the misery of 
the Indians’ forced emigration, by detraying, out of the national 
treasury, the expenses of transporting them to wilds yet undefiled 
by the whiteman’s tread. But this miserable refuge will not always 
be available — the descendants of the strangers are stretching fast 
to the westward, and must in time occupy the whole Continent, 
from ocean to ocean — the descendants of the ancient possessors 
of the soil are retreating before this advance, their numbers every 
year diminishing by wars amongst themselves, by the toils of their 
forced exile, by hunger, by pestilence ; and they must at length 
disappear altogether from the face of that Continent, over which 
their fathers roamed the undisputed masters. The negro’s fate 
is more doubtful ; but while his actual and past condition is and 
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was far worse than that of the independent Indian^ there are yet 
some bright hopes of his future that are utterly denied to the 
latter. ITiat slavery will cease utterly in North America, tliere 
can be no shadow of doubt. The most determined and invete- 
rate upholder of the accursed system, limife his utmost hopes to 
the simple one, that the necessity may be staved off during his 
lifetime ; yet, with the general conviction that slavery must end, 
there is one great question undecided — what is to be done with 
the enfranchised blacks ? A general fusion of the two races, our 
author says, is not to be hoped for. The base, but indomitable, 
prejudices of the Anglo-Americans, deny all chance of such a 
result. Even in the States where enfranchisement has already 
taken place, there is no symptom of amalgamation, but, on the 
contrary, a marked and shameful distinction carefully kept up. 
Infamy is attached to intermarriages witli the negroes. The 
latter are endowed witli all tlie rights of citizens, but such is the 
force of public opinion that they dare not exercise them. In 
places of amusement — in public conveyances — in tlu* churches— 
even in the last resting places of tlie human kind, tlie cemeteries, 
the blacks must be kept apart from the haughty whites. The 
race thus proscribed are, according to M. de Tocqueville, gra- 
dually disappearing from die northern States. Slavery began in 
the south, and spread itself to tlie north. It is now retrograding, 
and as it recedes, the negro race seem to retire with it towards 
the tropic regions, whence it came. Our author ascribes tliis to 
several causes. The prohibition of the s^ile of slaves in the north, 
and of importation from the south, were among the chiefest of 
these causes ; the first forcing the slave holder of the former region 
to seek a market in the latter, and the second preventing the 
drain thus made from being supplied by fresh arrivals. But 
the most powerful cause was competition of free labourers, 
whose labour was found to be beyond calculittion more productive. 
In the south, tlien, die immense mass of the negro population is 
congregated, and there a fearful and ominous silence prevails 
on uiat Question of all-engrossing and most vital interest — wliat 
is to be done widi this population? This silence is the more im- 
pressive, as it contrasts with the loud and anxious discussion of 
the subject in the northern parts of the union, and as each day 
the horizon lowers more ana more with the coming storm. One 
means of safety, entire and complete^ is visible, but at a sacrifice. 
Will it be adopted at once, or left to the operadon of time ? 

Peot4tre arrivera-t-il i la race blanche du sud cc qui est aux 
Maures d'Espagne. Apr^ avoir occupe le pays pendant des siecles, elle 
sc retirera enfin pen a peu vers la contree aou ses aieux sent autrefois 
▼eaus, abendonnant aa:it negres on pays que la Providence aemble 
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destiner d ceux-ci, puisqu'ils y vivent sans peine et y travaillent plus 
ftcilement que les blancs.” 

Whatever be the expedient, humanity will not suffer it to be 
long delayed. On the subject of slavery there can be no com- 

E romisc ; and beyond the indispensable precautions for the wel- 
ire and regulation of those about to be made free, there ought 
to be no delay. Every hour that the negro is detained in bond- 
age, accumulates a heavy debt, and the retribution will be terrible. 
It is this accursed system that will give birth to the real dangers 
of the Union, and that casts a blot upon the fame of America that 
centuries will not wipe out. 

The permanence of the present North American confederacy 
seems to M. de Tocqueville a matter of doubt; and his idea is, 
that instead of returning to the condition of separate, independent 
States, several unions of a smaller kind will be formed out of the 
debris of the present. Considering the extent of territory, which 
it is the destiny of the Anglo-Americans one day to occupy, his 
theory wears a probable face. This breaking up into smaller 
circles may happen, but at best is a remote contingency. As yet 
matters have gone on well — trade flourishing, manufactures im- 
proving, peasantry comfortable — and instead of a crushing na- 
tional debt, an actual surplus (and one for which the last message 
of General Jackson informs us there is a difficulty in flnding 
employment) in the national cofters. All States are beginning to 
feel the folly of divisions and contentions, and to recognize their 
true interests in a concord that allows the free interchange of 
trade; for commerce is the strongest link that can bind men 
together. To commercial interests war is ruin, and separations 
cause injurious and often fatal interruptions. The States of 
America will be at peace with each other, each for its own sake. 
The general government having nothing to do but foster and 
protect the freedom of trade, will not come into collision with 
individual portions of the Union; and the increased facilities 
of communication afforded by railroads, will remove much of the 
inconvenience of the great distances between the seat of central 
government, and the more distant territories. A splitting up 
m^, as we have said, take place, but is by no means inevitable. 

We have scarcely left ourselves room to notice a very recent 
En^ish publication, entitled The Americans in their Moral, 
Social and Political Relations, by Francis J. Grund.” This is a 
book that does honour to the writer, and will well repay the 
trouble of perusaU There is in its pi^^ none cJF that bad spirit 
which Engiirii writers on the United States too often indulge in, 
and which generates a fund of ill feeling between .our quondam 
colonies and the mother country. Mr. Grund strongly and 
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justly reprobates such a spirit, to which he tells us the Americans 
are never the first to give way. He makes particular mention of 
their strong prejudice in favour of die English natkm,’* and the 
especial kindness with which they receive English tourists. 
However, they will make no sacrifice of their own self-respect; 
and although ready to associate with Englishmen on terms (A 
eqtmlittfi and willing to consider them as part of their own family, 
they will not pardon overweening conceit, and are most uncon- 

promising on questions of a national conmlexion they are 

peculiarly sensitive with regard to the oimnces of the English.”— 
vol i. p. 38. 

Mr. Grund’s considerations on American society, literature, 
dramatic taste, and progress of educadon, breatne the most 
liberal spirit, and differ most widely indeed (but not wider than 
is the truth) from the ungenerous and unfounded aspersions to 
be met with in the pages of some other writers on America. He 
proves, w'hat, indeea, is generally known, that Mrs. Trollope’s 
pictures of society are but grossly exaggerated representadons of 
society in what, in this country, womd be called the middle 
classes ; the higher chisses being shut to her. He brings facts to 
destroy die assertions of Tory writers as to the low condition of 
American literature and taste ; gives data marking the progress 
of education ; and in every point he undertakes, he establishes a 
triumphant case. 

As we have alluded to the recepdon of foreigners, we cannot 
pass over a point so important to our poor Irish fellow-country- 
men as the reception they meet in the United States. He 
informs us, that though the Americans give the Irish their sym- 
pathies as an oppressed and injured people, yet the very fact of 
their working hard for low wages, and ‘being easily contented 
and happy if they have the necessaries of life, renders them less 
acceptable to the aspiring and money-seeking natives of the land 
of their emigradon. The Americans cannot understand, and in 
some degree contemn, those who can hn so easily satisfied ; and 
this contempt has grown into a prejiftlice that has led some States 
to make provisions against the importation of Irish paupers.” 
Yet Mr. Gnind says, that, considered collectively, the Irish 
form a highly useful part of the community, and contribute, by 
their honest industry, to increase the wealth of the countiy. ’ 
Every true Irishman must feel grateful to this author for his 
remarks on the order and mod disporitions of our poor emi- 
grated countrymen, and on uieir excellent conduct when some 
dme settled. Much of the ill feeling towards them is tome 
only by ft party, and that in conseauence of political opinioiM; 
Ae Irish, from their recollecdons oi suffering from the opposite 
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fcmn of government, being ardent partizans of democracy, to 
which the party alluded to is opposed. 

Mr. Grund’s advice to Irish emigrants is so good, that we 
cannot refrain from inserting it, and would that we could make 
it reach the ears of those poor fellows who are daily leaving for 
ever their native land, to seek a refuge and a home in the 
United States : — 

** Let the Irish^ on amval, be^ above all things, careful not to disturb 
the peace by revels of any kind : the Americans are proud of voluntary 
submission to the laws, and cannot respect those who infringe them, or are 
given to excess. Let them abstain from all share in political quarrels, 
before they are able to form a correct opinion on the subject. Let them 
refrain from violence of ony kind, even though provoked. If they are 
wronged, let them appeal to the law, and the Americans will assuredly 
procure them justice; for the Americans love peace, and liberty, and 
justice more than any people in the world.*’ — 97. 

Let the Irish follow these rules, our author says (as those of 
tliem in Boston have alreacW begun to do), and they will make 
for themselves a home and friends at the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

In- the very brief notice that our limits enable us to give of the 
rest of this vmuable work, we could not, perhaps, do better than 
allow Mr. Grund’s general opinions on America to appear in his 
own words : — 

The American commonwealth consists of a community of reason 
and good sense ; its empire, therefore, is the largest, and its basis the 
most unalterable on wbicn the prosperity of a people was ever established. 

• • • The Americans have kept good faitn with all nations ; and, with the 
most unexampled economy, have discharged their iialional debt. Their 
credit is unrivalled, their honour unquestioned, and tbo most implicit 
conddenco is placed in their ability to fulfil their engagements. They 
have not monopolized a single branch of industry, but let foreigners and 
natives compete fairly.* They have established liberty of conscience, 
abolished all hereditary privileges, and let all start free and equal. In 
short, they have made thdlr country tbe market for talent, ingenuity, 
industry, and eveiy honest kind^cf exertion. . . . There are no conflicting 
elements that threaten an immediate change or overthrow of her 
est^ished institutions. ... As long as these latter are productive of such 
bi^y resulte, it is but natural that tbe people should cling to them as 
the prineipal cause of their boundless nattonal prosperity.” — vol. i. p. 262, 
272,273, 280. 

In conclusion, we would heartily recommend to such of our 
readers as are desirous of obtaining a good and sound knowledge 
on the subject of America, to peruse attentively and weigh wdl 
tbe works of M. de Tocquevule and Mr. Orund. The prin- 
ciples laid down in either, and the effects deduced from certain 
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causes^ may not always seem right and sound, but the reader 
may be assured that he will meet with no ebullitions of pitnudice, 
and that, if there be mistakes, they are those of candid, Hberal, 
and enlightened minds. These works are full of valuable and 
interesting information, and will supply die amplest materials 
for the most practical comparison with the institutions of ouf 
own or other countries, as well as for the most speculative eoA« 
sideration of the present state and future destiny of the New 
World. 


Art. VI. — 1. The Daughter. A Play, in Five Acts. By James 
Sheridan Knowles, author of ^ Virginias,” &c. London, 1887. 
2. Cotmo de* Medici. An Historical Tragedy. By R. H. 
Horne, author of “ The Exposition of the False Medium,” 
&c. London, 1837. » 

8. Marcus Manlius. A Tragedy, in Five Acts. By David 
Elwin Colombine. London, 1837. 

^T'HE English drama has undergone a series of transitions 
during uie last fifty years, which, for variety, frequency, and 
contrast, are unparalleled in the drama of any country in 
Europe during the same, or any former period. A glance at the 
state of the stage in France, Spain, and Germany, will suf* 
ciently prove the correctness of this assertion. 

The classical school w.as rigorously observed, even so late as 
the reign of I^ouis XVIII, by all the writers for the theatre in 
France. Boileau, Racine, Corneille, and Voltaire, who impli- 
citly followed the laws of Aristotle and his* successors, were the 
models for modern imitation, and it was not until very recently 
that those extraordinary innovations were introduced, which 
have completely cliaiigm the character of the French stage. 
Even Victor Hugo and Alexander Dumas, who are at the head 
of the Romantic school, and who have carried its extravagance 
farther than any of their contemporaries, commenced their 
cai*eers with plays which, although they do not strictly fulfil the 
conditions of the Stagyrite, and are deformed by some occen-* 
tricities, must still be regarde<\ as belonging, in a certain deme, 
to that more sober and weighty class of dramas which has of late 
been altogether superseded. The Hernani” of Hugo, written in 
the antiquated ana restrictive form of rhyme, and the “ Henry 111,^ 
of Dumas, written in prose, display some respect for order in the 
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distribution of the action, and for the higher style of the elder 
poets in the tone of the dialogue, and the generd treatment of 
the subject; but both Hugo and Dumas have subsequently 
abandoned even diese concessions to system in their numerous 
and successful productions, falling at last into the worst excesses 
of an impure taste, and openW outraging, not merely improba- 
bility, which might admit ot some slender excuse, but the 
decencies of life, which admits of none. It is to be observed, 
however, that the decline of the French drama, from the chaste, 
but cold and stilted elevation of Racine and Corneille, to tlie 
coarse levities and monstrous incongruities of such playwrights 
as Scribe and Delavigne, has been a gradual course of deca- 
dence in a particular direction : it was not marked by any fea- 
tures of incidental novelty, or checked by divergence into other 
channels. It was a constant progress towards the emancipation 
of the stage from all rules and trammels, whether of art or 
morality ; and, except that it acquired increased impunity, and 
betrayed still deeper laxity as it proceeded, it displayed no 
farther transitions than were necessarily included in the general 
tendency of its altered spirit. 

The drama of Spain presents a still slighter deviation from its 
original condition. Lope de Vega and Calderon, especially the 
former, (whose inedited MSS. are in quantity treble the amount 
of his published works, and who is said to have produced eight 
hundred pieces on the stage), did not very scrupulously adhere, 
even in their most elaborate dramas, to the laws of the ancients, 
but, yielding to the licentious taste of their age, surrendered 
themselves to an exuberance which could not be restrained 
within the established limits. These poets being th^ earliest 
standards of Spanish dramatic literature, the present state of the 
Spanish stage, in which, unquestionably, even the show of regu- 
larity and decorum* is not affected, cannot be considered to 
involve any more grave dereliction from the period of its highest 
excellence, than an extension of the license which was adopted 
by the first Spanish dramatists. Nor, indeed, has the character 
of the Spani^ theatre undergone any greater change dian may 
be easily accounted for by the universal clianges in habits and 
institutions to which the country itself has been exposed. 

In Germany, the stage has hardly yet secured a fixed and 
definite reputation. The literature of that thinking and acquisi- 
tive people is but the growth of y^terday ; and until the appear- 
ance of Lessing and Klopstock, who may be said to have dis- 
solved the ice that locked up the springs of thought and poetry, 
the national mind was unrepresented both inlx)oks and plays. 
When the theatre at last became of some importance, two dif- 
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ferent styles struggled togetlier into existence — the grave, but 
picturesque, genius of Schiller at the head of one, and the 
motley and sentimental imagination of Kotzebue originating 
the other — followed by such contemptible pViy-wrights as GrilC 
parzer (der Schaifspielschriebery contra-distinguished from der 
SchaiksmeldichterJ^ and the rest of the inventors of mere 
spectacles. 

Our suige alone, tlien, has suffered a succession of novel 
mutations; which are rendered the more remarkable by the 
fact, that the Englisli drama exhibits, in its purest and best 
manifestations, none of those rigid and repulsive models from 
which, in France at least, they had some excuse for venturing to 
depart. We disowned the authority of Aristotle at once, and 
began with nature. The field w^as vast and inexhaustible : we 
were not shackled by any limitations, or oppressive formulae ; 
we were not required to torture humanity into a prescribed 
shape ; we cast away the Procrustian bed, and gave the figure 
in Its original, living proportions. We, therefore, had no rea- 
sonable pretext to offer for going in search of ingenious ab- 
surdities, for surrendering our judgment to temporary expedients, 
that exercised no worthier influence than as they captivated the 
fancy of the multitude, and that were equally obnoxious to the 
stern creations of the ancients, and the freer, and bolder, and 
more natural productions of our own school. It may be said, 
perhaps, that, having no arbitrary laws, and being amenable to 
110 settled system, such deviations are incidental to the nature of 
our drama, which is, in itself, irregular and capricious ; but this 
argument is as illogical as it is untrue. The fact, that our drama 
is irregular and capricious, cannot be admitted in justification of 
every species of irregularity and caprice ; for it must be obvious, 
that if we proceeds upon such a principle, there would be no 
bounds to the incongruities it would introduce, since there 
could be no definition of the extent to which one irregularity 
might be justified by another.. Nor, doe? it follow, because our 
drama is not governed by arbitrary laws, and is not amenable to 
a settled system, tliat, therefore, such deviations are incidental 
to its nature. It certainly does not exact the observance of the 
unities : the few instances — take Addison's “ Cato” as an example 
— in which they are attempted to be followed, are found to bo 
unfit for the stage, because they contradict, not merely our own 
experience, but that of all soci^ intercourse throughout civilized 
Europe. The only instances in which the Greek tragic drama, 
with Its intefpolated and explanatory chorus, has been imitated 
in our language, were especially intended for the closet, and 
could not be represented upon the stage without risking a trans- 
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formation of the sublime into the ridiculous* It is true that our 
drama does not recognize any express restraints in the conduct 
of the action, the regulation of the time, or tlie choice and 
change of pliu;e: in one of his pla^^s, Shakspeare introduces 
upon the scene a grown woman, who is supposed to have been 
born in the preceoiiig act ; in another he shifts the scene, within 
tlie same act, from Britain to Home: and he comprises the 
events of a period of seventeen years in a third* These are by 
no means the most striking examples wliich might be selected 
from the English stage, of contempt for classical usages ; a mul- 
titude of still more curious instances might easily be accumu- 
lated to the same purpose, were it not superfluous to attest an 
admitted truth by a crowd of familiar illustrations. But all such 
violations of the laws of antiquity refer exclusively to the con- 
struction, and not to the materials of the play. 1 he chanacters 
are still retained in all their original breadth and power; there 
is no sacrifice to false splendoul*, or meretricious effects : truth 
is preserved entire, sometimes exhibited in minute detail, and 
sometimes in its general feautures, but never distorted or set 
aside. It is in the plan, therefore, and not in the elements that 
enter into the substance of the play, that our drama is irregular 
and capricious. Tlie ground- woik is nature, — the most compre- 
hensive, the most fertile in varieties, and the most accessible to 
criticism that can be conceived. And this leads us directly to 
the consideration of the difference between the irregularities that 
have been introduced of late years upon our stage, and those 
which constitute the difference between what we call our legiti- 
mate drama, and the drama of the ancients. 

It would carry us out of our way to enter at any length upon 
the influence which tl>e doctrine of Necessity — the mysterious 
power of an inexorable Fate — exercises over the conduct of die 
Greek tr^edy, and to which, according to some high audiorities, 
much of its sublimity may be referred. The enquiry is one of deep 
interest, and would de?nand more space and consideration than 
the subject before us requires. It is enough for our present pur- 
pose to observe, that the operation of an invincible Destiny — such 
as that wliich, for the fulfilment, no doubt, of an awful and over- 
whelming retribution, devoted the whole Argive house to destruc- 
tion — ^relieved the Greek poets from the necessity of exhibitijig 
in the action of their plays a suflicient body of motives to account 
for the deeds of the persons of the^drama. An irresistible Fatality 
urged them into crime. It was not requisite to satisfy the moral 
sense by the exhibition of adequate human causes for the perpe- 
tration of enormous guilt : it was sufficient that an overruling 
power worked unseen, and controlled die progress of events. In 
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a drama »o constructed — ^which left nothing exposed to the modi- 
fication of circumstances, which exhibited, not the struggle of the 
passions against earthly temptations, but against Fate itself, and 
which delineated men not as moving by th^r own impulses, but 
under the direction of an arbitrary and irreversible will— a large 
portion of time, and a wide space for action, were not only need- 
less to the production of its ends, but would have marred the 
grand simplicity of its design. Immutable destiny does not need 
a long term, nor a fluctuation of scenes, to accomplish its behests. 
The briefer the period, the more condensed tlie action, within 
which tlie catastrophe is accomplished, the more impressive must 
be its effect. But the limitations that, for tliese reasons, enhanced 
tile dignity of the Greek tragedy, would obviously operate very 
difterently upon a drama which professes to describe humanity 
under another aspect, governed by human motives, alternately 
creating and overcoming the circumstances by which it is sur- 
rounded, and moving always in an atmosphere of free-will. Such 
a drama demands that sufficing causes shall be set forth for the 
acts of the persons engaged upon the scene ; and it would be 
clearly impossible to untold such causes, espacially wliere the 
issues are of deep interest and of great magnitude, within tlie 
bounds prescribed by the canons of antiquity. In the drama of 
Nature, human motives take the place of the Destiny of the Greek 
drama. It is essential tliat they should be luminously displayed 
in their origin ; that the progress of their influence should be fully 
{)ourtrayed ; and that their results should be vindicated through 
a complete development of natural and cumulative events. That, 
therefore, which was consistent with the sp^it of the Greek drama, 
which was inherent in its constitution, and which contributed 
mainly to tlic production of its final triumph, would be incon- 
sistent, extraneous, and hurtful to the truth of a drama which 
rejects the machinery of such personages *as Nemesis and Ate. 
Nor would it be difficult to prove that tlie very irregularities widi 
which the English drama is c];iarge{\ble, Vhen it is tested by laws 
to which, as we have attempted to show, it is not properly amena- 
ble, are, in fact, not only unavoidable, but indispensable ; that 
they are derived from the great origimil it is intended to reflect; 
and that if they were dismissed in deference to a code of abstract 
regulations, it would be to imprison nature in the dogmas of art, 
and to deprive it of its morm power by limiting its range and 
diminishing its reality. « 

But, although they do not come within the reach of the ancient 
laws, theyare neverflieless subjected to a standard quite as severe, 
and whicn, unlike the Aristotelian test, may be applied, and is 
unconsciously applied, by the multitude at large, lhat standard 
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IB simply their a^eement with nature — ^their vraisemblance — 
their likelihood This, indeed, is the final examination by which 
their prcmriety, as well as their actual merit, is tried and adjudi* 
cated. So long as t^e inconstancy of the plan is reconcilable 
with probability — so long as it is reasonable in itself, and in 
relation to the particular incidents with which it is connected — 
no just objection can be raised against it on the ground of its 
departure from any critical authority whatever. We unhesi- 
tatingly claim this privilege in its fullest acceptation for our 
national drama, and shall be prepared to justify it against any 
exceptions with which it may be assailed. A question of taste 
is, of course, always opened as to the choice of subject ; and the 
propriety of its treatment must be considered in two points of 
view — first, in reference to the especial nature of the subject itself, 
and second, in reference to general truth. But if we find that 
the disturbances of any or of all tlie unities, are conducted with 
a due regard to homogeneity, internal and external, they must be 
held, agreeably to their principles, to be perfectly legitimate. 
Wliile Hamlet realizes the attributes with which the poet desired 
to invest him, and does not pass out of tliat individuality which 
Shakspeare has impressed upon him in a greater degree than 
upon any other character he has drawn, ♦ it cannot be considered 
a violation of dramatic probability, since it is not a violation of 
human probability, that, during the progress of the action, 
Hamlet is presumed to have accomplished a voyage from Den- 
mark to England, and back again : but if Shakspeare had exhi- 
bited the deck of tlie vessel, and shewn, as in a panorama, the 
course of tlie voyage, ttie occupations of the sailors, the relief of 
the watches, the soundings, and tlie tacking of the ship, then 
the patience of the audience would be worn out, the illusion 
would be destroyed, and the absurdity of the representation 
would become palpable. Again; if Hermione, resolving into 
warm life from motionless marble, were to dance or sing, the 
exquisite pathos of the kceii^ would be converted into farce, and 
the ridiculous would supervene upon one of the most affecting in- 
cidents in a stoiy of marvellous interest. Or — to take an example 
of another kind — ^liad Shakspeare (from whom we desire to draw 
all our examples) strictly obeyed the wishes of Queen Elizabeth, 
who, according to Rowe, commanded him to shew Falstaff in 


* Victor Hugo, in his preface to Mary*Tudor,** says of Hamlet, that he 'Ms 

Hamlet, not you or me, but ua all. Hamlet is not a man, he is man.” This is pure 
affectation, and asserted from a sheer love of paradox. Nor is it false merely in re- 
ference to all possible poetical creations, but it is especially false in reference to Hamlet, 
-who is not even the representative of a class, but emphatically of an individual 
nature. 
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love, he would have exhibited an anomaly full of such inward 
and direct contradictions, that the true characteristics of that 
strange creation, the self-centering appetites, the lazy humour, 
and unctions recklessness, must have evapomted in the process : 
there may never, perhaps, have been such a man as Shakspeare 
has delineated in Falstaff, but there might have been such a man, 
for his whole nature is conformity with itself ; but there never 
cotdd have been such a man, had the poet conferred upon him a 
single ray of real tenderness, or probity. 

That, therefore, which we call irregular in our drama, is 
clearly irregular only as a departure from regulations which are 
not founded in nature, and not as a departure from nature itself. 
But it is the irregularity which violates nature that constitutes 
the offence of our modern drama. This is the distinction we 
desire to draw, and it hs to this point especially that we are 
anxious to direct attention. To^ork out stage results by absurd 
or improbable means — to elevate the mean into a position of 
false and meretricious dignity — to sacrifice the vraisemhlable in 
individual character to the production of striking effects in the 
grouping of the whole — to distract the obvious course of the 
action by extravagant episodes — to overlay the scene with super- 
fluous incidents — and to render that paramount to the interest 
of the main design, which is properly accessorial and subordi- 
nate —are items in the long catalogue of sins which are charge- 
able upon our modern drama. 

The introduction of these vicious novelties may be regarded 
as the total abandonment of all standards of judgment. When 
we consented to forego the test of nature— which every man’s 
sympathy with the business of the scene will enable him to apply 
more or less profoundly — and began to crave for mere splendour 
and electrical surprises in its place, there wa^ no longer a means 
by which the intrinsic excellence of dramatic productions could 
be fairly tried. And when the public ta%te was once cast upon 
the vast sea of invention, without compass or chart, it was, of 
course, impossible to divine into what remote harbours, or upon 
what unexplored coasts, it might be drifted. The whole purpose 
of the playwrights was to dazzle and astonish; and in their 
efforts to transcend each other in die new and the surprising, 
an extraordinary variety of styles and modes followed in rapid 
succession, the people adopting for the time the tone of the last 
folly that happened to be in TOgue. We do not now allude to 
any of those preposterous spectacles that have occasionally de- 
graded our national stage, but to the different classes of plays 
that during half a century have occupied the theatre, almost to 
the exclusion of the works of the dramatic poets who flourished 

VOL. 11. — NO. IV. ,2c 
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in the period embraced between the accession of Elizabeth and 
the death of Charles the Second. 

The actaal demise of that school of English comedy which 
truly reflected the (manners of society, cannot be accurately 
dated. It fell away by degrees. But Congreve was the last of 
its most distinguished heads. His successors put less actual life 
into their pieces, and depended more on the play and frivolity of 
the dialogue, than on the internal strength and truth of the 
materials. And here we may remark, that the popular complaint 
which is so frequently made in fleeting criticisms about the 
neglect of our old comedies, is founded in a total misapprehension 
of the subject. That which is true in reference to dramas of 
passion,. is not necessarily true in reference to dramas that repre- 
sent the tone and conduct of society. The objects to which 
tragedy is addressed arc in their nature permanent and unalter- 
able: the object of comedy is to exhibit fugitive and temporary 
traits. While the former, therefore, is equally intelligible 
throimhout all generations, the latter is acceptable only in the 
age for which it is designed, and in which its allusions arc 
palpable and true. The difference lies between the nature of 
man which is always affected by the same emotions, varied only 
by the influences which move them, and his artiffeial habitudes, 
which are constantly changing. The agonies of Othello will be 
understood by remotest posterity — Captain Flash and Fribble are 
obsolete already. An illustration of these essential distinctions is 
furnished in t^ie admirable comedy of the Provoked Husband,” 
which felicitously combines them both. The gradual alienation 
of Lady Townley’s domestic affections by the vice of gambling, 
and the progress of Lord Townley’s misgivings, terminating iii 
the final act of atonement, possess an interest that will always con- 
tinue to touch the .feelings of the audience — i\hile the whole of 
the Wronghead family, the journey to town, the blundering sim- 
plicity of Moody, and^the miscalculations of the country baronet, 
Are, in our day, tolerated only for their eccentricity. But, 
although such is the character of genuine comedy, which limits 
its province and restrains its influence within periodical bounds, 
there are some comedies which might be revived with advantage, 
the sake of the truth of their portraits, the force of the 
mpral, and the universality of their wit. These, however, are 
exceptional, and are classed under the head to which they are 
assign^) only by convention. * 

The l&st comedy which appeared to fulfil the expectations 
crea^ by this description of drama, was Sheridan’s ‘‘School for 
Scandal; ' but, much bs we are indisposed to deprive that play of 
a fraction of the pppularity it acquured at once upon its pro- 
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duction, and which it has maintained ever since, we cannQj; affect 
to be insensible to the fact that it is one of tlie most iqrtificiai 
^lays, both in its construction and its dialogue, th^t is to be 
found in our own or in any other language. It flashes ^1 
through with premeditated points — all the ^characters speak in 
the same spirit of repartee — even the footman epigrammatizes 
after the fashion of his master — and sparkling antiUieses glitter 
all over the surface. The mere assimilation of the language tQ 
all varieties of persons, takes it out of the pale of common life, 
and the dialogue is so ornate and brilliant, that it certainly 
never had its prototype in real conversation. The adjustment, 
also, of the scenes, the preparation for effects, the contre-temps^ 
and the contrasts, betray the excessive art with which it was 
designed, lliat, too, which seems to constitute its wit, .is, in 
truth, not wit at all, but something, as Congreve remarked of a 
comedy of Cibber’s, which is very like w it. It seldom springs 
from the occasion, but, on the ebntrary, the occasion is made on 
purpose to exhibit it; and it has such an air of skilly that it is 
impossible not to perceive that it is a succession of ingenious 
contrivances to take the spectator by surprise. The perpetual 
recurrence, however, of these satirical and pungent orevities, 
keeps the audience constantly on the out mve, and, in addition 
to the actual merits of the piece, which are numerous and by no 
means superficial, answ er the chief end of a popular representation 
just as well as one of the best comedies of the inimitable Wycherly 
did in his licentious age. 

But since the time of Sheridan, comedy may be said to have 
disappeared from the stage. We possess nothing even so good 
as the comedies of Murphy, who understood, better than any 
dramatist of subsequent years, that artful* expedient wliich the 
Italians call the imbroglioy and which, by a singular and startling 
transposition, has been latterly infused intb plays of a serious 
character. ‘‘ All in tlie Wrong” is almost a perfect specimen of 
that description of involved action, a^^d ‘^The Rivals,” amongst 
more recent produciions, approaches nearest to it in that sort of 
excellence. A variety of dramatic modes have usurped the place 
of comedy. Tlie first broad deviation from its recognized cha- 
racteristics was in the school of sentimental comedy, founded by 
Kelly, to whom the distinction must be granted of having written 
the first maudlin mixture of buffoonery and verbal pauios that 
was ever represented on our stage. The sickly sensibility of tha 
characters, who were either paragons of virtue, or social mon- 
sters — the triteness of the morality — the frothy apostrophes (a 
honour — the superfine tenderness — the melting charities— tba 
unbounded generosity— and the flowery ana magniloquent 

2 c 2 
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verbiage — were irresistibly ludicrous. It was not alone that 
these plays were absolutely unnatural, but that they weakened 
the original strength of the small scrap of moral truth which they 
sometimes illustrated^ by diluting it in a stream of namby-pamby 
conceits. The sentimental comedy did not flourish long in its 
pristine completeness; but it was partially restored, from time to 
time, ill pieces in which its chief elements were combined with 
materials of another kind. Messrs. Morton and Reynolds were 
the founders of this description of comedy, which expanded the 
features of extravagant farce into the tedious distribution of five 
somnolent acts. Vvhen we recall to memory the exquisite farces 
that were produced by Garrick and our English Aristophanes, 
— as Foote has, not inappropriately, been designated, — it is not 
saying too much to declare that they were better entitled to 
take rank amongst our genuine comedies than any one of the 
multifarious brood of five-act drolleries engendered by the 
genius of those gentlemen. They were, at all events, w'orthy of 
being called commedlnas; the essential essence of which certainly 
none of the others possessed. Tlie influence which the comedies 
of Messrs. Morton and Reynolds exercised upon the public taste, 
must be regarded with surprise as well as regret. It is now 
many years since those pieces w'cre upon the list of stock-plays, 
as well as the dramatic productions of George Colman, the 
Younger, which, although much more various, and, on the 
w'hole, more skilful and rraiHetnblalle^ may, for the greater part, 
be justly drawMi into the same category ; yet an audience of the 
present day could not patiently sit out their representation. This 
is, perhaps, partially to be attidbuted to the lack of the kind of 
talent, or eccentricity, which is requisite in such performances, 
but mainly to the intrinsic absurdity of the plays themselves. It 
was then — as it still continues to be in some of our minor 
theatres — the usual ‘practice of our popular dramatists to write 
pieces to suit the peculiarities of particular actors. Thus, what- 
ever ivas extravagant Sn tjie manner of a favourite performer, 
was encouraged to its height ; and that which was originally but 
an accident in the individual, came by degrees to be cultivated 
into a style. The actor was carefully measured, and nature was 
cut down, enlarged, or distorted in her proportions, to make her 
fit him. The old usage was reserved, and the player, instead of 
being called upon to study character and adapt himself to its 
demands, was converted into the model from which character 
was to be drawn. It was impossible that plays which were thus 
planned, could present pictures of real life ; they were, in fact, 
transcripts of the W'orst excesses of stage mannerism worked up 
into consecutive scenes; and as tlie individual actors for whom 
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they were designed vanished from the .stage, their temporary 
interest expired, and their shallowness became more and more 
apparent. Equivoque^ that fruitful resource of the French stage, 
was plentifully employed in these pieces, and carried to such 
lengths, that a quiet perusal in the closet of some of- those 
dialogues in which two persons are set to play at verbal cross 
purposes, that might be cleared up by a single word of explana- 
tion, is calculated to create unfeigned astonishment at the 
merriment which they produced when their internal absurdity 
was aggravated by the grimace of the stage. In one of the 
comedies of George Colman, the Younger, a respectable sombre 
gentleman is introduced in conversation with a new-made lord — 
a man of low and vulgar habits, who has by a sudden freak of 
fortune been elevated to the peerage. The gentleman believes 
that he is in the presence of the former lord, who has been 
described to him as an accomplished and dignified person. The 
object of his visit is to disclose some family intelligence of a 
painful nature. The lord, mistaking the purport of the com- 
munication for something of a very different kind, receives it in 
a spirit of coarse humour that shocks the feelings of his visitor, 
who is utterly confounded by the tone and language of his lord- 
ship. The .mistakes that spring out of this — the forced anti- 
theses — the confusion of terms — and the broad and senseless 
jokes that accumulate throughout the scene, exhibit so much 
tasteless and vapid ribaldry, that nothing less than a revolution 
of the public taste could have preserved the play upon the stage. 

The importation of pieces from Germany gave another and a 
different turn to our drama. But, unfortunately, our translators 
began at the wrong end, and instead of attempting to adapt such 
pieces as the “ Don Carlos” of Schiller, to the stage, they drew 
their inspiration from the mosaic productions of Kotzebue, in 
which the most egregious errors of false sentiment were fused in 
a style so fantastic, that the spectator, if he would enjoy the 
meretricious in perfi*clion, was Compelled to follow Lord Chester- 
field s advice, and leave his judgment at the door. Those dramas 
of Kotzebue, which were rendered into English, took possession 
of the public at once. Their finn y — their exclamatory pathos — 
their mtermixture of the wild and the common-place — their 
affectation of simplicity — and their jejune morality, (which is 
nothing better than a morbid pretence of virtue,) were new and 
striking. Half-educated mindj^ were captivated by this surface 
of senSbility, and as the world had previously been absorbed by 
the “ Paul et Virginie” of St. Pierre, the “ Attila” of Chateau- 
briand, and the Werther” of Goethe, sq the universal attention 
was, for a time, concentrated upon the sickly plays of Kotzebue. 
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One of the most remarkable instances of the popularity of these 
pieces was that of ‘‘ Pizarro,” which was in some degree re- 
modelled W Sheridan, who interpolated it with passages (the 
speech of Kolia to tlio Peruvians, for example), that forced the 
spirit of the drama into greater extravagance than oveii the 
author had contemplated. The success of “ Pizarro'* on our 
stage iwas extraordinaiy ; the enthusiasm of the public was un- 
bounded; and the play-wrights, who had thus discovered a new 
^nd easy way to the plaudits of the multitude, were not slow to 
improve upon the hint. Even Holcroft, who was capable of 
better things, produced a comedy in which English characters 
were so thoroughly Germanized^i that the costume of the play 
was totally at variance with the sentiments and the tone of tlie 

S ^neral expression. It is to this fertile soil of fanciful conceits 
at we are indebted for the numerous heterogeneous compro- 
mises between tragedy and farce that have ever since, with little 
intermission, filled the stage. In those productions, the main 
object of the dramatist is to keep the audience constantly vibrating 
between extremes, and to distract rather than to fix attention. The 
suddenness and violence w'ith which the scenes alternate from tlie 
depths of woe to the giddiest whirl of joy, agitate and occupy the 
promiscuous assembly, who are not permitted sufficient room or 
repose for the exercise of reflection. The success of this tumul- 
tuous appeal to the emotions of the multitude, is in proportion to 
the extravagance of its characteristics. Having once become 
accustomed to tawdry excesses upon the stage, the appetite, of 
the public acquires an unnatural relish for bombast ; and, con- 
sequently, invention is strained for expedients to satisfy the 
inordinate demand. In this way a thousand anomalies are pro- 
duced — a variety of devices to fill the eyes and the ears are 
resorted to — and when the power of creating fresh surprises 
would seem to be exhausted, a surprise, still more extraordinary 
than all the rest, is conitrived, bj the union in a single piece of 
the clap-lrap's that were bre^iously scattered through several. 
We have one melodrama which embraces such a fatiguing variety 
of st^ artifices, that it seems to have been specially constructedf, 
less for the purpose of evolving the events of a plot, than of 
tietnonstrating the amazing quantity of mere trick and fustian the 
public can endure within the constrained limits of three acts. 
Ih this piece, which is quite a miracle of its kind, and the story 
of which is as remote from probability as the agencies through 
which it is developed at-e complicated and preposterous, the 
Spectator, ih the coihpass of an hour and a half, is treated to a 
fUiow-storhi^ a conflagration, a shipwreck, trap-doom of all sorts, 
du^ises, songs, dwees^ thunder in a variety of forms, abduction. 
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escape-ladders, combustible hogsheads, forests, drawing-roonuk 
caverns, every imaginable alternation of the seasons, and all 
possible degrees of light and darkness; from sunrise to midnight. 

We do not object to these expedients^ because they are in 
themselves objectionable, but because they are employed so pro* 
fusely and inopportunely, as to cast into shadow the more Ithpbrtant 
features of the drama. " The* phenomena of nature, the ordinisrv 
stratagems of life by which any desired results are producra, 
and th^ accidents that occasionally give excitement to existence; 
may be resorted to, not only with propriety, but are frequently 
inseparable from the necessary conduct of the Scene } when, how- 
ever, they are so crowded into the canvass, as to render the livinj^ 
figures that appear upon it secondary in importance, it UiUsIt be 
evident, that the place of the dramatist is Usurped by tlie sceU'e^ 
painter, the machinist, and the property-man, who may, in truth; 
claim all such represeUtalionii as exclusively their burn. ItTiii 
tempts us into a slight digression upon a peculiar feature in the 
dramas of Joanna Baillie, which, indirectly, bears Upon the pointy 
but which, at least to our knowledge, has never oech touched 
upon by her critics. After a careful perusal of those admirable 
plays, it is impossible not to be struck by the fact, that they ate 
singularly pwiiireaque ; that while the passions dissected in the 
plot are exhibited with a vigour, which it is difficult to asSUCiUte 
with our general impressions of the power and tendency bf fehiaib 
genius, the accessories of the story, the scenes, the language, and 
the minor details, possess, iii an eminent degree, tnC nig^CSt 
beauties of the picturesque. Old ruins, towers clad with I^, 
night watches, storied chambers, haunted places, the recessf!^ bf 
woods, recollections of the chivalry qf the middle ages; wild 
traditions, and superstitious terrors, pervade her plays. 
are the obvious creations of a fine poetical feeling, cbmifig ih to 
heighten the effect of that, which, in itselt^ is giUnd ah'd liatuiral, 
and which, without them, would still fubsist bh the strbhjj^ of 
its own truth, but which derives from their aid Uh additional 
hold Upon the imagination. It is worthy of observadbh, that, 
rich and exquisite as these embellishments are, they hevet inter- 
fere with the onward progress of the action; lior divert the reader 
from the actual business of die play; ott the ebntrary, they 
enhance the interest, and spread sUch a fafehialtibn over the sub- 
ject, that, without percemng the flowert that are uminchldy 
springing up, as it were, al: oUr feet, We are Conscious only bf 
the aroma they diflUse through the air. This fe the trub ^ bf 
pictorial auxiliaries — ^nbt to oveipower the essential ele^eh^ bf 
the drama, but to enhance their eflbet 

Stmage as the expedients we have ihdici&tdd ihiftt h) 
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those persons, whose critical notions of dramatic literature are 
formed in the closet, we are indebted to the French for some 
still more ingenious contrivances to impart novelty to theatrical 
performances. Our aptitude for transplanting to our own stage 
all the peculiarities that flourish in every other country, is 
remarkable. Of late years, we have exhibited a marvellous dis- 
inclination to confine ourselves to our own manor, and appear to 
have imbibed a vagrant propensity for poaching on the preserves 
of our neighbours. During the American war, and the brilliant 
era of Nelson’s victories, we certainly did originate something 
like a national amusement, although it could hardly be considered 
to be dramatic. The genius of Dibdin discovered a new region 
of delight 'which was purely English. His little entertainments, 
composed of a mixture of recitations, songs, and music, were 
addressed to the spirit of the times, and stimulated die enthusiasm 
of the people, at a time of considerable public excitement. The 
universal ardour for military and naval glory, was also infused into 
the regular productions of the theatre, W such writers as Cherry, 
the comedian, who, in his comedy of “ The Soldier’s Daughter,” 
seized upon the popular feeling, and reflected it, sufficiently exag- 

! rerated, upon the stage. But these representations of the preva- 
ent subject of the day, were temporary in their nature, and in 
their execution feeble and superficial. When they had served 
the immediate purpose for which they were designed, they could 
no longer maintain their place before the public. Like popular 
songs that ring perpetually in our ears during the fury of the 
occasion they celebrate, they passed away into oblivion, so soon 
as the circumstances that produced them had subsided. We 
might as well expect to hear the old ballad of “ Carle, an’ the 
King come,” revived in our streets, as to find such pieces as 
“ The Naval Triumph” restored to our stage. 

Our obligations to* the French ar^* so well known to every 
play-goer, tnat it would be a very frivolous expenditure of time 
to enter upon, a description, of ihe anomalous, and, in many 
instances, reprehensible, absurdities we have so freely borrowed 
from that versatile people. The peculiar character of the French 
— their flippancy, inconstancy, their restlessness, and their love 
of excitement ,and display — ^are exhibited with fidelity upon their 
stage, which certainly has given birth to a more extraordinary 
progeny of incredible curiosities than the world ever witnessed 
before. It is not alone that tliej^ make perilous attempts to 
embody palpably before the eyes the most wondrous conceptions 
of the laeai, and that they venture to pourtray the last extre- 
mities of the Real in the minutest and most painful details, but 
that they do not hesitate, occasionally, to trespass on those sacred 
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domains, which, except in the early aj^es of Christianity, when 
plays were the exponents of scripture-history, it has always been 
considered profane to employ for mimetic uses. Some notion of 
the lengths to wliich this desecrating purs^iiit after variety has 
been carried, may be formed from the fact, that so recently as 
tlie year 1816, the sacrifice of Isaac was rendered into the sub- 
ject of a ballet on the Parisian boards. The admiration of 
crowded houses rewarded the agility of Samson, who, to the 
great delight of the audience, danced a solo, while he supported 
the gates of Gaza on his shoulders, and was taken unawares in 
the mazes of a fandango by the treacherous Philistines, after 
Dalilah had eiiected her theft upon his locks during the pauses of 
the dance ! 

But it cannot be denied that we have derived some advantages 
from the French drama, as well as many follies and vices. If 
we could but acquire the art of using those advantages with dis- 
cretion, they miglit ultimately lead to more extensive improve- 
ments than can at present be readily conjectured. There is no 
doubt that the French dress their stage with more accuracy and 
correctness than we do — that in all the minor appointments, and 
in the combination of the parts that constitute an effective whole, 
they possess superior tact. The French ballet is perfect ; there 
is nothing wanted to give to that species of entertainment all the 
zest of which it is susceptible. It is true, tliat the expenditure 
lavished upon that department, is much greater than its intrinsic 
interest can ever reward ; but the hint it affords of the capabilities 
of stage representations ought not to be slighted on that account. 
If the same care and costliness were bestowed upon an historical 
play, what grand results might not be ’produced. We are not 
forgetful of the efforts which were made by the late Mr. Kemble, 
and which were assiduously followed up by Mr. Charles Kemble, 
to bestow upon the* plays of Shakspeare, at least as much splendor 
as managers did not hesitate to give to ,the performance of such 
pieces as Blue Beard,” and “ Timour the Tartar and that 
the public did not recompense, simply because they did not 
discern the merits of the experiment. But we had not then 
advanced so far into the age of spectacles as we have since done, nor 
had we then sufiBcient skill in these matters, to unite, as we might 
now do, all the artistical resources of the theatre in one great 
design for the illustration of dramatic poetry. We can well conceive 
with what effect Shakspeare's series of English historical plays 
might now be produced, and we are much mistaken if a requisite 
attention to costume, scenery, and incidental accessories, would 
not be amply repaid by the lovers of our national theatre. Our 
experience is so enlarged, and our facilities are so much encreased. 
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that the expense of thus attempting to revivify the noblest spe- 
cimens of our drama, would be comparatively trifling. 

In the construction of modern plays we have avail^ ourselves, 
rather too profbsely, lof the ingenuity discovered by the French 
dramatists in the exhibition of living tableaux^ and in the sus- 
pension of the action, and its prolongation over art unusual period 
of time. Of these somewhat startling contrivances much may be 
said pour et contre: but the discussion would carry us too far out of 
our way at present, and will furnish, with more propriety, a subject 
for separate consideration. The tableaux are generally extra- 
neous, and are introduced so undisguisedly for the purpose of 
heightening the immediate effect of the scene, that they cannot 
be regarded otherwise than as a paltry artifice to captivate the 
groundlings. But occasions may arise where such pictorial aid 
IS justifiable, and where it may form even a natural, tis it is a 
pleasing, feature : but these occasions are rare, and they ought to 
be embraced with a scrupulous judgment. The suspeiisiort of 
the action of a play, by suffering long intervals of years to elapse 
between the acts, during which the persons of the drama are sup- 
posed to have undergone the ordinary revolutions of age, opens a 
auestion of greater moment to the true interests of the drama 
than may appear upon a hasty and superficial survey. The 
obvious influence which a play, so contrived, exercises upon an 
audience, is similar to that of a legend : — a large demand is made 
upon the imagination ; we are required to supply the void with 
figures and accompaniments, furnished agreeably to the impres- 
sions that have been made upon us; we are, in some sort, asso- 
ciated in the design with the poet himself ; we are called upon to 
share in the labour of invention, to take a direct personal interest 
in the dim and troubled future, to conjecture from what has been, 
what may be, or oug^it to be ; and when we again the same 
faces we saw before, saddened by the scathe of years, or flushed 
by the prosperous groi^th of fortune, our speculations take a 
wider range, artd we are led -away into reflections upon the muta- 
bility of our common state, more or less tinged by the hue of the 
events And dieir issues which the dramatist has unravelled. 
Plays of this description form a new school : they are totally 
unlike every other kind of drama — ^they are subservient to different 
laws — ^they appeal by very different means to the feelings and 
sympathies — they exhibit ttoi an event, or events, but a whole 
life — they rely upon the faith of thfe spectator — and they are cal- 
culated, not merely to move his passions, but to awaken trains 
of rumination. It id evident tliAt dramas, so peculiar iii their 
nature, must be Witten With great skill to save them from the 
aestiny of thede vulgar and shwow exhibitions, that act only upon 
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the ignorance and superstition of the uneducated classes. Depend- 
ing wholly upon the treatment of the subject, their claims cannot 
be adjudicated by a reference to general principles. But we have 
said enough to shew tliat they are not unwortny of more elabo- 
rate examination, especially as they have already affected, to 
some extent, the tone of o!ir stage. 

From the whole body of these remarks one general inference 
may be drawn ; that (without attempting to classify the various 
styles and forms of dramas that have been introduced from tiine 
to time, succeeding and displacing each other with unexampled 
rapidity) we have gradually departed from the cultivation of 
nature, and have adopted in its stead a school of artificial expe- 
dients, The great object of the* wTiters for the theatres is to pro- 
duce theatrical effects. This is too often done at the immediate 
expense of all likelihood, not only in the plot, but of consistency 
in individual character ; and the public have become so accus- 
tomed to look for it as one of the essential ingredients in a modern 
play, that it would now be a perilous experiment to attempt h 
drama upon the stage which should rely for success solely upon 
its innate truth. 

That the loftiest conception may be materially assisted by inge- 
nious siiaaiion— a wordi coined expressly to designate a happy 
combination of those elements that enter into a scone, so as to con- 
stitute, at a particular moment, a pictorial group, a contre^tempey 
or any other striking or highly-wrought effects that come sud- 
denly upon the spectator — cannot be denied ; and if we examine 
closely tne texture of the best scenes in the old comedies — “ Much 
ado about Nothing,” and the ‘‘ Comedy of Errors,” for example — 
we shall find that they abound with siiuatlonfs. But in none of 
these cases does the sit\iation overpower the interest of the main 
subject, or take to itself any share of the admiration that is due to 
the action from which it sprii^s. In our modern drama, how- 
ever, situation is all in all. The whole design of a scene is fre- 
quently limited to the production o^ some unexpected tableau 
at the close ; and the spectator is carried through a vapid dialogue, 
that, perhaps, does not in the slightest degree advance tlie pro- 
gress of the plot, solely for the purpose of bringing about a stage 
catastrophe, that coula not b? accomplished by the ordinary and 
obvious course of things. This custom was fast growing up into 
such excess, that at last plays were constructed which contained 
little else than a succession*of bold scenic effects, to which every 
other consideration was secondary and subservient. 

Mr^ Sheridan Knowles was the first author who conceived the 
felicitous thought of attempting to unite the two requisites of the 
old and the existing drama — ^nature and stage effect. In the efforts 
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of every previous writer for the theatre, either the one or the other 
was inevitably sacrificed, and, until the appearance of “ Virginius,” 
there was no piece presented to the public, in which tliese appa- 
rently incongruous ^qualities were reconciled, and rendered 
mutually illustrative. Mr. Knowles had been for many years 
acquainted practically with the stage, before he commenced his 
career as a dramatic author. His experience as an actor, and the 
opportunities of analyzing the subtle machinery of our elder poets, 
which his avocations as a lecturer afforded him, prepared him for 
a task, which certainly no living writer could have executed with 
so much skill and success. Mr. Knowles’s dialogues are rarely 
remarkable for mere poetical beauties, for that would have been 
inconsistent with his main design ; but tliey possess a vitality, an 
earnestness, a closeness, and a direct simplicity, that reauire the 
auxiliaries of costume and action to draw them out in their full 
meaning. They belong essentiallj to the class of stage-plays, 
contra-distinguished from those itiat may be read, and equally 
felt, in the closet. In the management of his subjects, the same 
attention to the demands of actual representation is observed. He- 
always seizes upon the prominent features of the plot, and makes 
them the landmarks of its progress; and no natural or probable 
means are left untried to work up the interest of the scene to its 
height, without sacrificing the internal truth of the delineation to 
artificial accessories. That he has not complelely succeeded in the 
combination which his dramas are palpably intended to accomplish, 
is partly to be attributed to the great difficulty of controlling 
artistical contrivances, so as that they shall not interrupt the natural 
development of passion; and partly to the elaborateness with 
which he has treated them, in order to avoid that difficulty. 

It is a curious fact, that in every one of Mr. Knowles's plays, 
with, perhaps, the single exception of the “ Hurtjhback,” which 
is, in all respects, his fihest and most complete production, there 
is a striking defect in the adjustment of the story upon which the 
drama is founded. He either begin.-* the action of the play pre- 
maturely, or carries it beyond the point where the interest pro- 
perly terminates. We cannot suppose that Mr. Knowles is 
unconscious of a peculiarity which is not confined to one or two 
of his dramas, but which, with the single exception we have 
pointeil out, is common to them all; nor can we refer it to any 
want of aptitude in detecting the precise bearings of his plots, 
since few dramatists have exhibited more skill in lighting ra- 
pidly upon the salient points, and developing the capabilities of 
a subject. But we suspect that the cause of this singular mal- 
distribution of the action may be traced to some inherent tempt- 
ation to stage effect, or some pathetic incident, which lurked in 
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the.previous or succeeding portions of the story, and which he 
could not altogether prevail upon himself to surrender. Thus, in 
the play of “ The Wife,” tlie whole of the first act* is. superfluous 
to the actual business of the drama, which does not commence 
until after the events exhibited in that act are completidy wound 
up ; and the audience begin, in fact, with a new spring of interest 
which wells up in the second act, and continues to flow until the close. 
There are thus two distinct sources of interest — the loves and union 
of the hero and heroine, and the trials to which they are subse- 
quently exposed, and which form the real subject of the play. 
The first act, however, is so exquisitely written — the journey of the 
betrothed and devoted girl to Mantua, is so full of suspense, and 
her description of her devotion is so pure, so true, and so touch- 
ing, that we imagine we perceive in its intense, and absorbing 
beauty, the magnet that drew Mr. Knowles out of the prescribea 
bounds of the legend he had undertaken to dramatise. A similar 
instance of another kind is furnished in the “Virginius,” the legiti- 
mate catastrophe of which takes place with the death of Virginia 
in the forum, at the end of the fourth act. After that event it is 
impossible to sustain the attention of the spectator. Everything 
that follows is inferior in importance, and the play, instead of 
rising to a climax, droops under the weight of a supererogatory 
finale, which not even its wild and fearful character, and the most 
eminent powers of acting can redeem. Yet there seems to be no 
doubt that Mr. Knowles’s appreciation of mere stage effect seduced 
him into this glaring error. The figure of Virginius discovered, 
as the scene draws, kneeling in an attitude of horrid stupefaction 
over the murdered body of Appius Claudius, and the affecting 
restoration of his consciousness at the sigl^t of the urn containing 
the ashes of his daughter, suggest at once the tableaux that 
induced the draniatist to extend the play beyond the point at 
w'hich the leading interest ceases. 

The reception of Mr. Knowles’s dramas has produced other 
pieces of a similar nature, in which his» example has been indus- 
triously imitated; and, indeed, from the appearance of the 
** Virgimus,” we may date the commencement of a new school 
of dramatic writing, in which, while the higher characteristics of 
poetry are attempted to be preserved, something is conceded to 
the prevailing taste of the day. At best this is a compromise, 
into which we are forced by what we cannot help considering 
the deterioration of the public taste ; but if it ultimately prove 
to be a barrier to protect us against any farther inroad.s, we shall 
have no reason to regret that it has already received the sanction 
of writers whose powers afford us fair promise that it shall be 
sustained at as hign a tone as it is susceptible of receiving. 
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The three dramas, with tlie names of which we have headed 
this article, have been avowedly written with this object in view. 
One of them is the production of Mr. Knowles, and has already 
been subjected to the ordeal of the stage with very indifferent 
success : the others, addressed to subjects of a more ambitious 
description, are expressly constructed for representation, a test 
to winch they have not yet been submitted. We will give a brief 
analysis of each, w'hich, taken in connexion with our preceding 
observations, will help still farther to illustrate the present condi- 
tion of our modern drama. 

The same objection that has been taken to Victor Hugo for 
dramatising the Causes CMebres^ and converting the theatre into 
the Cotir <V Assises^ may be urged against Mr. Sheridan Knowles, 
for selecting, as the subject of a drama, a story that properly 
belongs to the annals of Newgate, and that would have been 
better adjudicated at the Old Bailey. This is, so far as our re- 
collection serves us, the first time that such a plot has been ele- 
vated to the dignity of blank verse ; nor, until we had perused 
this play, could we have conceived it possible that blank verse, 
by any process of debasement, could have been reduced to the 
level of the personages who figure in this drama. Even George 
Barnwell is dismissed to the gallows in prose, — and he was cer- 
tainly better connected in life, and better entitled to a lofty 
vocabulary, than any of the characters tliat move through the 
agitated scenes of ‘‘ The Daughter.” But we suppose the apology 
is to be found in Fielding — 

Love levels ranks, lords down to cellars bears, 

And bids the brawny porter climb up stairs.” 

And so through the whole range of the passions — the occasion, 
and not the individual propriety, determining the elevation of 
die style. Did we not believe that the incongruity of assigning 
to the lowest classes m society the isame poised and deliberate 
form of language that is held by the highest persons of the drama, 
lay upon the surface, and was visible to ordinary observation at 
first Sight, we might feel it necessary to shew that Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles has committed a fundamental error in the adaptation of 
such dialogue to such characters. But the absurdity carries its 
own condemnation. 

"Irhe scene of this play is laid on the coast of Cornwall. The 
personte are wreckers, who live by stripping the dead, and 
plundering the hulks of vessels di'i^ed to the shore. It opens 
with a group of these desperate men, who, in the usual way, 
defend meir calling by such arguments as expediency brings to 
their aid, but protest against the crime of murder, which, it ap- 
pears, they suspect one of their associates, Black Norris, of hav- 
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ing <comTnitted at a particular reef, over which he c^ims an 
undivided right. Tins prepares the reader at once for an un- 
favourable impression of Norris, whose ringed professions of bold 
honesty do not quite clear him from suspicion. The next scene in- 
troduces the lovers — the only lovers — ofthe*drama: Edward, the 
son of a wrecker, but who has eschewed the villanous occupa^iony 
and taken to the sea, and Marian, the daughter of another 
wrecker, but whose gentleness and truth chide her father’s spirit 
in his di'grading pursuits. Edward is about to make his last 
voyage, and they are to be married on his return, and to live 
upon the hoarded savings of his toil. 

“ Edw. Look blythe, my pretty Marian I The true heart 
Should ne cr be a misgiving one I — My girl, 

My gentle girl, look blythe I Didst ever see 
So fair a day ? — There’ s scarce a cloud in sight I 
The breeze is just the one pur vessel likes ; 

Jibb, spanker, all will draw 1 Tight-wator boat, 

Staunch crew, bold captain, — Marian, what's to fear ? 

Mar. Absence, that gives to lovers taste of death ! 

And long protracted makes them wish for death I 
So wearisome to bear I When last you left, 

. So long you stay’d, — life, from a precious gift 
llecanie a load methought I could (ay down, 

Nor deem it loss, but gain I — my constant thought, 

How time did break his promise, day by day, 

To bring thee back to mo. O ! of the sighs 
I have heaved in an hour 1 could have found a wind. 

Had I the cunning to make store of them, 

Would cause thy ship to heel I There have I sat, 

From coming in to going out of light, * 

Perch’d, like a lonely beacon, on the cliff. 

Watching for thee ; — and if I saw a speck, 

I thought thee there — and when it pas^d away, 

I felt the pangs of parting o’er again ! 

How long wilt be away? • 

Edw. a month. 

Ma r. Say two I 

I'll make my mind up to tv o months— and then. 

If thou return’st before the time, thou know’st 
It will be usury of happiness I 

Thou shalt stay tw'o ihonths I — Two months is a long time I 
Edw. 1 tell thee but a month I 
Mar. ril not believe»it ; 

For, if 1 should, and thou beyond should'st stay, 

Each hour beyond will be another month : 

So, for my two months, may I pine two score 
Nay, for two months I will not look for thee I *' 
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This pretty play of the affections is truthful, even if it be 
somewhat affected. This caution of the heart, expressing alike 
its fears and its safeguards, is natural; but Marian prattles 
on, and betrays her woman's weakness in the end. She confesses 
that slie fears the pr€%ence of Black Norris, and relates how once, 
when Edward was at sea, she sat at night with his mother, who 
described to her a story of a wrecker, who, discovering the body of 
a man, in which life was not yet extinct, washed ashore, destroyed 
the fife that tlie tempest had spared, and immediately after, as 
the lightning glared upon him, recognized in his victim the fea- 
tures of his own son, who had been banished. This story deeply 
affected her imagination at the time, and she could not help con- 
necting it vaguely with the horror inspired by Black Norris, 
whose father was under sentence of tran^ortation for a murder 
he had committed on the coast. The effect of the story was a 
dream, in which she fancied that she saw Black Norris standing 
on a reef, a vessel strike upon tlfe rocks, and a body, still alive, 
cast upon the shore.* The sequel of this fantasy was the murder 
of the stranger by Black Norris, who had no sooner committed 
the act, than he discovered that he was a parricide. This narra- 
tive, however tedious in the relation, is necessary to the develop- 
ment of the subsequent scenes. It is upon this revelation, in 
fact, that the whole plot turns. 

We have next the interior of the cottage of Robert, Marian’s 
father. He is occupied in splicing an oar, preparatory to the 
expected wrecks of a stormy night. The intervals are filled up, 
somewhat out of place, in a dialogue with a boy, in which he 
describes the gooaness of his wife, who endeavoured in vain to 
reclaim him from his evil habits, and to whose virtuous example 
the excellent dispositions of Marian are to be atti ibuted. The 
conversation is interrupted by the appearance of Marian, who, 
perceiving how he is employed, tries to prevail upon him to aban- 
don his calling. There is great eloquence and beauty in her 
appeals to his better natifre:— , 

Mar. How canst thou bear 
To strip the seaman, whom the winds do strip — 

The waves — tlie rocks — ^which know not what they do ; 

But thou dost know, and ought st to feel ! To live 
Upon the plunder of the elements I 
The havock of whose fury it should be 
Thy labour to repair 1 The drowning man 
Forgot, to get possession of the mite 
For which he bides the perils of the sea! 

And, if he sinks, is not his bubbling breath — 

That calls upon the friends he leaves behind — 
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A testaineiit, more strong than pen can write, 

To make assurance unto those he loves 

Of aught the billows spare ? Thy boat-hook drops— 

Give my thy axe. 

Stephen. The storm is on 1 It thunders ! 

Marian. It is the voice of Heaven in anger I— calls 
On men for pity to each other — each 
Alike in peril plac’d — Let go thy axe t 
Think of the axe that’s lifted now above 
And falling fasti — ^might it not light on thee? 

Let go thy axe I — O the poor ship — poor crew I 
That hear the thunder which the ship hears not 1 
O their poor wives I poor children I and poor friends ; 

That pray this hour some help may be at hand I 
Hear me, my father ! Have not you a child ? 

Were you at sea I — were you within that ship ! 

Give me your axe — and now tliat coil of rope~ 

Your grapple — give it me I » 

Stephen. A gun I 
Rob. It is. 

The signal of distress. 

Mar. Thy grapple, father I 
Rob. I tell thee, Marian, not a soul can live 
In such a sea as boils within our bay. 

Mar. And shouldst thou therefore strip the drowned man ? 

O I at his d€;ath-bed, by the side of which 
No friend doth stand, there is a solitude 
Which makes the grave itself society I — 

Helplessness, in comparison with which 
An ordinary death is kin to life I — 

And silence, which tlie bosom could fill up 
With thoughts more aching, sad, and desolate 
Than ever uttered wailing tongues of friends 
Collected round the bier of one beloved I — 

To rifle him I — purloin his little stock * 

Of gold, or jev els, or apparel I — take 

And use it as thine own I—thou I— thlbu I whom Heaven 

Permits to see the sun that sets to him ; 

And tre&sures ten times dearer than the sun 
Which he shall never see I — O touch it not I 
Or if thou touch it— drop if, and fall down 
Upon thy knees, at thought of what he was, 

And thou, through grace, art still ! 

Rob. Her motlier’s voice I 
Her mother’s wbrds I — Here take the coil I— Put by 
My boat-hook and my axe I— My Marian, 
in not go to the beach I ” 

Notwithstanding this good resolution^ however, Robert cannot 
VOL. II. — VO. iv. 2 D 
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resist the signal gun of distress, and, in despite of his daughter’s 
prayers, he rushes out to his unholy work. This ends the first 
act. 

In the second act, we learn that Black Norris secretly loves 
Marian, and that he is resolved to stop at no measures to obtain 
her. The opportunity is at hand. He encounters Robert on 
his way to the shore, and giving him information that the vessel 
has struck, directs him to the point where his harvest is to be 
made. A body has been washed ashore, and the object of Black 
Norris is to commit Robert, by the ferae of appearances, to the 
charge of murder. This is the hinge of the tragic interest of the 

S iece. Robert is seen dragging in a body, and Marian in the 
istance coming down a clifn In the conversation that follows, 
she works upon his conscience, and he resolves to return home. 
But he has forgotten his boat-hook (for the convenience of the 
ettiuition)^ and goes off to fetch it, leaving her for a moment 
alone. Here is mie of the stagje ejects in which* our modem 
play-wrights outrige all probability to bring about their pur- 
pose 

Rob. ril follow thee. 

1*11 fetch my boat-hook, and my other geer, 

And follow thee. [Exit. 

Mar. ril loiter till you come. (Goes slowly out.) 

{Enter Norris, cautiously). 

Nor. Now is the time f — Now I while her back's to me. 

Is he dead ? There's warmth methinks about the heart, 

More than there should be ! 'Tis no matter I — Cowards 
May stick at trifles ! — Can I find a stone. 

To knock him on the head ? — ^What's this ? — a knife I 
'Tis Robert 8 1 

Marian (reappearing, and ascending the cliff.) 

What's that you are doing, father? 

Nor. She takes me for her father ! — Good I She'll see 
What I'll do, and think it is her father does it. 

And when 'tis dode, so, will I ^slink away, 

She can't discover her mistake I — Now for it I 

(He plunges the knife into the body — Marian utters 
a faint shriek, and falls senseless.) 

She saw it I She is in my power I She's mine I 

I'll hence and watch my time. [Exit. 

Robert (re-entering). 

To leave it there I 

And the last time ! There's treasure — did feel it 
Hard, hard and bulky I Marian is away ; 

(Goes to the body, and empties one ]^cket.) 
What have we here ? Some of the bright broad pieces 
Black Norris showed me I What a folly 'twere 
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To leave them in the pockets of the dead. 

And let the living go with empty ones 1 
I’ll count them by and by !r->ana this is full I 

(Emptier ike other pocket) 
m ease it of its burthen -I — Gold I All ^gold I 
Whence .comes that glare ? Ha ! — Tis the beacon struck 
By the lightning, and on fire I*' 

At this moment a group of wreckers, to whom Black Norris 
has given information, appear; Robert is discovered rifling the 
body, pierced by hie own knife^ and the honest fraternity, 
shockea at the iniquity of tlie act, take him into custody. The 
whole of tills is beneam contempt. The number of improbabili- 
ties that are necessary to conduct the circumstances to this issue, 
could be tolerated only in some extravagant melodrama, wherein 
the audience are willing to endure any nonsense that conducts 
to some exciting sequel. It is necessary, first, that Robert 
should drop his knife close to che body; that Marian, who had 
been in search of him, should come upon him j%8t at that moment; 
tliat she should, then and there, with the wealth he had coveted 
absolutely within his grasp, prevail upon him to forego his pur- 
pose, which she had failed to do when the temptation was not 
near at hand, and therefore not so tempting ; that he should have 
forgotten his boat-hook somewhere else, to give him an excuse 
for going off the stage that Norris might occupy it ; that 
Marian herself should immediately after leave the stage, that 
Norris might explain his piu^pose to the audience in a soliloquy ; 
that she should return again in a few minutes, for no other rea- 
son in the world than to witness the act of assassination, and, 
above all, and to crown all, that she should mistake Black Norris 
fbr her father. All these small details, each of which is unlikely, 
but the whole of which is absurdly improbable, are requisite to 
effect the proposed end — the implication of murder against her 
father, she being the only witness of the fact.* 

The worthy wreckers, who have sudde^ily been converted into 
avengers of the violated laws^, confine Robert in a hut, until 
they nave procured a more l^itimate warrant for his detention. 
Here he is visited by Norris, who, scaring him by a terrible 

E icture of an ignominious death, urges him to fly, and supplies 
im with gold to effect his escape, promising, as soon as ne is 
safe, to send Marian after him. ^bert, after giving way to some 
scruples, takes his advice, and leaves the hut Norris is now 
joined by Wolf, a comrade and creature of his own, to whom, 
with a recklessness that is perfectly preposterous, he commimi* 
cates the feet of Robert’s innocence, and his own guilt Tlii# is 
not done in the way of confession, or of close confidence, but 

2d2 
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purely as a mockery of the weakness exhibited by Wolf^ who has 
Just returned from seeing the dead body. Wolf enters into a 
particular description of the state of the bodv) informing Norris 
that it was not quite dead. The reader is hardly prepared for 
tlie disclosure that foUows : — 

“ Nor. Any more ? 

Wolf. Ycjs ; fainter though at every time ; 

And now the heart beat faint, and presently 
Came a slight shivering o'er the body — ^then 
A sigh —and nothing more— the soul had fled I 
Nor. 1 thought 'twas over warm about the heart ! 

Wolf. O Norris, say it not ! 

Nor. What did I say ? 

Wolf. You thought *twas over warm about the hcai*t. 

Nor. Well 1 — Of what value is a spark of life, 

More than a spark of any other thing ? 

Wolf. The body was thy, father's I 
Nor. DeVi^l— Imp 

Of Hell I Unsay it, or thou diest, with 
A lie in thy throat I 
Wolf. Were it iny last breath, Norris, 

I speak the truth I ” 

. Upon tliis, the whole anxiety of Norris is lest the body should 
be recognised when it is brought before tlie coroner !” 

“ Wolf. I have taken care of that. 

Nor. Mangled the features? 

Wolf. Yes I 
Nor. Savage I — 

Wolf. For thy sake I did it I 
Nor. True I 

Right ! — You did very right— and after all 
What was it but a piece of clay ? ” 

The next thing to be done is to get Wolf out of the way, and 
Norris, promising to tal^care of him, calls him his “true friend,” 
and so mey separate. We are now introduced to the desolate 
cottage of Robert, with Marian, mourning, like her namesake of 
old, in her bereaved homestead. The danger of using domestic 
images too freely is aptly illustrated in her soliloquy. Speaking 
of her own natural timidity, and the dreadful trims to which she 
is now exposed, she apostrophises after this fashion : — 

* Me, that when household use required the life 

Of a poor brainless bird, would run a mile 
1^0 get some other hand to take it, nor 
Nor could even then look on I" 

Which mefps, literally, that she possessed so much sensibility that 
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she could not wring the neck of a chicken for dinner. This deli- 
in a wrwker's daughter, judging from wreckers^ daughters 
in general, is somewhat ridiculous ; out it only shows to what 
straits a natural poet is driven, when, having taken up on unma- 
nageable subject, he endeavours to accommodate his own fine 
perceptions of truth to its insurmountable difficulties. While 
Marian is in this abstraction, Robert, resolved to see her before 
he goes, enters. Her manner betrays her conviction of his guilt ; 
and he, conscious of his innocence, resolves to remain where he 
is. Throughout the whole play, Robert exhibits a very remark- 
able spirit of indecision — making promises at one moment which 
he is almost sure to break in the next. The result is that he is 
taken, brought to trial, and found guilty upon the evidence of 
his daughter. The scene that ensues is the finest in the play. 
After the trial he encounters his daughter. We can afford space 
only for a part of this meeting. 

• 

‘‘ Mar. My father 1 

Rob. Up 1 or I will trample on thee I 
Fasten my hands in thy dark silken hair, 

And lift thee up by it, and fling thee from me I— 

Who gave thee those fine locks ? 

Mar. Thou I Thou I 
Rob. Who gave thee 
Those hands thou clasp'st to me ? 

Mar. Thoul 
Rob. I ! — Indeed I 

And the rest of thy limbs? — thy body ? and the tongue 
Thou speak’st with — Owest thou every thing to me ? 

Mar. I do !>— Indeed 1 do ! 

Rob. Indeed I Indeed I 
Thou liest 1 Thou wert never child of mine 1 
No I — No ! — I never carried thee up and down 
The beach in my arms, many and many a day, 

To strengtiicn thee, when thou wast sickly I— No 1 
I never brought thee frona the mark^ town, 

Whene’er J went to it, a pocket load 
Of childrens gear I — No 1 — No, I never was 
Your play-fellow that m ’er fell out with you 
Whate’er you did to him I — No! — Never I Ndr 
When fever came into the village, and 
Fix’d its fell gripe upon you, 1 never watch’d 
Ten days and nights running, beside your bed. 

Living I know not how, for sleep I took not, 

And hardly food I And since your mother died — v 
Mar. Thou’lt kill me, father I 
Rob. Since your mother died 
I have not been a mother and a father 
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Both — ^both to thee I 
Mar. Oh !— spare me I * 

Rob. I was never 

Anything to thee I — Call me father I — why 

A rathers life wrapp’d up in his child I 

Was mine wrapp’d up in thee ? — Tliou know st 'twas not I — 

How durst thou call me father? — fasten upon me I — 

That never gave thee proofs sign, anything 

Of recognition that thou wast my child I 

Stnun’d thee to my *heart by the hour ! — parting thy hair 

And smoothing it, and calling thee all things 

That fondness idolizing thinks upon 

To speak its yearning love I — core of my heart ! 

Drop of my heart’s blood, was worth all the rest I 
Apple of mine eye, for which I’d give mine eyes, 

Orbs, sockets, lids and all I — ’till words grew sobs. 

And love, o’er fraught, put what it lov’d away 
To get relief from tears I — ^^(.ever did I 
Do this to thee ! — why call me father, then. 

Thou art no child of mine ? 

Mar. 1 am thy child 1 

The child to whom thou did’st all this and more. 

Rob. Thou stood’st not then, just now, in the witness box, 
Before the justice in that justice room, 

And swois’t ray life away. 

Marian. Where thou dost say, 

I stood I — ^What thou dost say, I did I — and yet, 

Not in those hours thou nam’st of fond endearment. 

Felt, as I felt it then, thou wast my father I 

Rob. Well I — ^Justify it — ^prove thee in the rightp— 

Make it a lawful thing — a natural thing — 

The act of a child I — a good child I — a true child I 
An only one I — one parent in the grave. 

The otner left — that other, a fond father — 

A fond, old, doting, idolising father! 

Approve it such an act in such a child 
To slay that father^ Come I 
Mar. An oath an’oath I 
Rob. Thy father’s life I 
Mar. Thy daughter’s soul ! 

Rob. ’Twerewdl 

Thy lip had then a little of the thing 
The heart had over much of I 
Mar. What? 

Rob. Stone I — Rock I 
They never should have opened I 
Mar. Silence had 
Condemned thee equally. 

Rob. But not the breath 
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Mine own life pivc ! 

Mar. I felt in the justioe-vtom 
As if the final jadgment-day were come» 

And not a hiding-place my heart could find 
To screen a thought or wish ; but every one 
Stood naked ’fore the judge, aa now iny face 
Stands before you ! All things did vanish, father I 
That make the interest and the substance up 
Of human life — which, from the mighty thing 
That once was all in all, was shrunk to nothing. 

As by some high command my soul received. 

And could not but obey, it dia cast off 
All eartlily ties, which, with their causes, melted 
Away 1 And I saw nothing but the Eye 
That seeth all, bent searchingly on mine, 

And my lips oped as not of their own will 
But of a stronger — I saw nothing then 
But that all-seeing Eye— but now 1 see 
Nothing but my Father I * 

(SAs rushes towards kim^ and throws 
her arms round his neck») ** 

Intelligence now arrives that Edward has been drowned, and 
Marian, lingering round the walls of the prison, receives it almost 
joyfully, glad that her lover has escaped the infliction of her 
father’s disgrace. The scene with the jailor, entreating admis- 
sion to her father, which she is denied, is natural and affecting. 
But now comes the catastrophe. Norris appears, and in the 
midst of her misery asks her to marry him, undertaking at the 
same time, as the condition, that he will prove her father’s inno- 
cence, and procure his release. The facilities of dramatists in 
legal matters is curious. Norris effects this obiect without cri- 
minating himself; and a case of evidence is established such as, 
we may venture to assert, is not to be found in the books. 
Robert, hourever, is free, which is all that is required, and Ma- 
rian prepares to fulfil her pledge. A^ tliis juncture Edward 
returns, his death being merely a •contrivance to enliance the 
troubles of the scene, ^rtions of this interview are natural, and, 
on the stage, would, no doubt, be effective. She shrinks from 
him at first, and he is about to seek elsewhere the cause of her 
avoidance, when she recalls him. 

“ Mar. Stop I Come back! — 

No 1 — Stay I — Forgive me, Edward ! {falling on her knees.) 

Edw. Marian ! * 

Forgive thee 1 Why ? For what ? 

Mar. Don’t ask 1 To sea I 
On shipboard, and set sail, whateer the wind,— 
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Anything, Edward, but the shore I To sea ! 

Rocks, breakers, sands, arf nothing ! — all the perils 
Of leaks, dismasting, canvass blown to threads^ 

Are noUiing ! Foundering !— the dismal plight. 

That ever bark was in, are notldng ! Yea, 

Drowning, witb thoughts of going deeper down 
Thaq ever plummet sounded, or of graves 
Made of the throats of sea monsters, that dog 
The fated vessel ! Leap into them sooner 
Thou trust thy feet on land ! To sea ! To sea ! 

Edw. What mean you ? 

Mar. I will tell you while I can ! 

Edw. Rise up, then, and don't kneel to me ! 

Mar. Forgive me ! 

Edw. For what ? 

Mar. Ay that’s the thing, you can't forgive me 
Until you know for what, and when you know it, 

Will you forgive me then ? You will not ! Yet 
Were it my last breath that I speak with to thee, 

I love thee dear as ever ! — dearer !— 

I love thee dearer than 1 ever did ! " 

It is too late to retreat, and the bridal party proceed to the 
church. When they arrive there, Robert remonstrates with 
Norris, who is determined upon the fulfilment of the contract. 
Marian, who seems to possess a sort of second sight, relapses 
into a fit of inspiration, and relates the events of an imaginary 
revelation, or dream, in which, as before, she describes a wreck, 
and a body, and Norris committing the act of murder — upon his 
own fikther. Presently Wolf makes his appearance, and is a^ro- 
priately stabbed by Black Norris, who, being carried off to 
condi^ punishment, the reader is left to believe in the divine 
retribution of poeticsd justice. 

The space which our account of this play has occupied affords 
a proof of tlie wearisomeness of its incidents, and of the want of 
^gleness and wholen^ — if we may use tlie expression — in its 
coBstruction. Except in isolated parts, where tliere are gleams 
of natural feeling, which would have been stiU more natural had 
the speakers been chosen from a less deplorable caste, there is 
OOthix^ in it to identify it with the genius of Sheridan Knowles. 
It is thoroughly unworthy of his reputation, and still more un- 
worthy of his powers. The frequent repetitions of the dream — 
not merely in relation, but in actual performance — the reliance 
upon the auperstition and credulity of the audience — the general 
character of the incidents, and the ridiculous way in which they 
are brought about — and the palpable inconsistencies that are 
ccamnittra in order to produciP certain effects, must for ever 
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exclude the play from that place in the estimation of discerning 
readers, to which the rest of Mr. KnowWs productions are 
justly entitled. We have the less hesitation in pronouncing this 
opinion freely, as none amongst those who have upon all occasions 
expressed a cordial admiration of his genets, liave contributed 
more effectually to urge it into exertion than ourselves. He is 
the only dramatist of the day who can afford to be condemned 
unreservedly ; and he will the more estimate our applause of that 
which is solid and permanent, when he finds tliat we unhesi- 
tatingly censure that which is meretricious and evanescent. 

Some of the Florentine historians relate variously, but none 
of tliem clearly, a tragical event that took place in the family of 
Cosmo, Grand Duke of Tuscany, according to which one of the 
duke’s sons killed his elder brother in the heat of a sudden 
quarrel. So far as the particulars are warranted — although not 
verified — ^by history, tlie facts appear to be these: — tlie two 
princes went out to hunt ; in the course of the sport they hap- 
pened to lose their companions, and, coming into a lonely part of 
the forest together, a toolish quarrel arose between them, when, 
both drawing at the same moment, the elder brother received 
liis death wound. In his defence, the survivor stated ‘diat hia 
brodier had struck the first blow; but however tliat may be^ 
Cosmo, with the assumption of a Roman sternness, which in that 
age of the world reflects indelible disgrace upon his memory, is 
said to have put the youth to death with his own hand — stabbing 
him, according to one account, in the arms of his mother, who 
soon followed her boy to the grave. It was given out at the time 
that botli the princes died ot the plague, and the servile court 
historians of the day, fearful, no doubt, ^of incurring the displea- 
sure of the despotic duke, did not hesitate to adopt that version 
of the event which was most likely to obtain the lavour of their 
master. Upon this story, which is loose cnoimh to afford ample 
room to the invention of the dramatist, Mr. Horne has founded 
his tragedy of Cosmo de’ Medici. • 

The cliaracter of Cosmo i^ described by different historians 
agreeably to the influences under which they wrote, and Mr. 
Home is certainly so far justified in choosmg for himself whether 
he should consider that monarch as a man of commanding in- 
tellect and natural nobility,” or as an ambitious, subtle, and cruel 
despot. He has authorities in his favour either way. But we 
cannot consent to admit the pr(mriety of the following canon laid 
down by Mr. Horne in his pii^mce. 

“ The private character of the historian and of the dramatist, and 
the circumstances of their lives, influence but too often their account of 
men and things, to the great injury of a just general estimate of those 
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who have held high places in the world’s regard. There is, however, a 
considerable difference in their respective moralities, when such in« 
stances occur. The dramatbt claims the right of throwing the strongest 
colours upon certain elevationsi and of lowering other grounds — ^whether 
disputed or admitted— -into the deep shades of terror or desolation : the 
historian assumes to wdlk in a level altitude, above all inventions, pre- 
judices, passions, and one* sided views and inferences, portraying no- 
thing but well aUested facts, with their co-relative deductions. But the 
historian, only, being considered as the practical authority, erroneous 
opinions are thus generated and circulated from age to age.” — Preface, 
P* 5* 

The private character of the historian and the dramatist, and 
the circumstances of their lives, undoubtedly too often influence 
their account of men and things; but there is nothing peculiar in 
that fact. It applies equally to the humble biograpner, and to 
the essayist, and, indeed, to all classes and descriptions of writers, 
who are all, more or less, influenced by their private characters, and 
the circumstances of their lives. But what Mr. Horne — if we have 
read the whole passage correctly — means is this, that the dramatist 
has a right to colour subjects — whether admitted or disputed — in 
the way tliat will be most likely to subserve his own ends. We 
beg to dissent totalljr from Mr. Horne. The dramatist possesses 
no such right. He is not more entitled to deal with history capri- 
ciously than the historian ; and, indeed, if we look to the great 
extent of tlie means at his disposal, for making general impres- 
sions upon the great bulk of the people, who rarely consult 
history with advantage, he is subject to a much more serious 
responsibility tlian the historian, who, if he mis-state, exaggerate, 
or suppress, is at once amenable to correction. Bui no such 
criticism awaits the dramatist in the exercise of his vocation upon 
the sti^e : the characters he draws are received, and obtain cre- 
dence in quarters where the historical correction never penetrates. 
In this way, Shakspeare has done more to vitiate history than, 
perhaps, any other writer that has ever lived : and we do not say 
more than we really believe to be true, when we assert that the 
great mass of the indolent and uifeducated in this country have 
derived wliatever fragmentaiy knowledge of 'English history they 
possess, from the representation of Shwspeare’s historical plays, 
which, we need not add, are very dangerous authorities in such 
matters. 


It is necessary to say so much upon the general principle, 
preliminary to the protest which we cannot avoid entenng 
against Mr. Home's view of the clfhracter of Cosmo de’ Medici* 
We should be glad to have heard his defence of that view, which 
he says he reserves for a second edition, when judgment shall 
have been pronounced upon the tragedy itself. But almost the 
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first question that arises is concerning this very pointj^ without 
reference to which it is impossible to pronounce a Judgment upon 
the tragedy. Setting aside the authority of Sismondi, whose 
condemnation of Cosmo must go a great way to determine any 
doubts upon the subject, tlie p&n facts of his life establish, we 
think undeniably, the fallacy Mr. Home has fallen upon in 
investing him with a high and philosophic temperament The 
government of Florence, previous to the reign of Cosmo, was, in 
Its essence, a republic. Like all republics, it was gradually ab* 
sorbed into the hands of a few. Corruption had crept into high 
places, and the Medici family were its mighty agents. But still 
the name of the republic was preserved in all its transactions, and 
the reigning Duke or Doge possessed only so much arbitrary 
power as his own abilities and personal weight enabled him to 
concentrate in himself. Uiion the death of Alessandro, who was 
assassinated, Cosmo was elected against the will of the republican 
party; the Senate, whom no historian will affect to consider a 
pure and disinterested body, excluding the lineal heir on the 
ground that he had compassed the death of the last duke. Cosmo, 
therefore, was elected by force ; and, be it observed, that, unlike 
a popular election in which the legitimate heir is set aside by the 
will of the people, in this instance the legitimate heir was set aside 
against tlie will of the people. To ml intents and* purposes, 
therefore, Cosmo ascendra the Florentine throne by usurpation. 
But we must look a little beyond that fact for the character of 
Cosmo. He had no sooner secured the ducal power, than he set 
about enlarging its domains, and in a little time he acquired pos- 
session of a number of petty Italian states, which he, at last, 
united into one sovereignty, under the i\\le of Grand Dukedom 
of'^Tuscany. The nature of his policy could not be mistaken: 
it was aggressive, grasping, ana tyrannical. The Florentine 
republic perished under his sway, and upon its ruins he erected 
a powerfm and unlimited monarchy, which he lived to delegate 
to nis son, when his own excesses had enfeebled and prostrated 
him. These are matters of Historical record. They cannot be 
softened in the relation, and his numerous acts of personal 
despotism cannot be defended even by the argument of expe- 
diency. That he was a man of vigour, and of considerable ability, 
must be admitted ; but he had an unscrupulous conscience — ^he 
was heartless, self-will^ and oppressive. To embellish such a 
man with noble qualities of mind is surely carrying the license 
which Mr. Horne claims a litfle too far. 

But even granting, for a moment, the historical truth of the 
portrait drawn by Mr. Horne, the character in Ae tri^edy is 
moonsistent with itself. If Cosmo were the individual depicted 
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by the ^amatist, it is utterly impossible that he coujd have 
committ€Kl the act which forms tne catastrophe of this play. 
We are not now discussing the authenticity of the statements 
upon which the act itself may be proved or disputed, but the 
internal likelihood ^d keeping of the character as it is here 
described. Cosmo lived in a Christian age; his dignities were 
imposed by the hands of the Pope himself ; tlie dark creed of 
ancient Rome had faded in the light of a benignant revelation ; 
the responsibilities of the Christian as weU as the sovereign were 
upon the head of the angered father ; — is it reasonable to sup- 
pose tliat a philosopher, a Christian philosopher, a man of the 
Highest order of intellect, the patron of letters, the dispenser of 
honors, the idolized of poets and historians, would have thus 
deliberately — not in passion, or in the frenzy of sudden impulse 
— made a sacrifice that has no parallel except in the annals of 
heathen antiquity ? To ascribe the act to Cosmo is in itself an 
assumption that he was not tlie man Mr. Horne pourtrays him ; 
but having so chosen to pourtray him, Mr. Home ought to have 
exercised nis dramatic discretion over that revolting incident, 
and accomplished the catastrophe by some other means. Either 
way, Mr. Horne is in a dilemma. i 

iTiis is the grand fault of tlie tragedy ; but, making the neces- 
sary allowance for the defects of treatment it renders unavoid- 
able, the play is written in a fine vein of poetical feeling, and 
contains many scenes of deep and intense power. The strife of 
the brothers, from which the main interest of the play arises, and 
upon which a tragedy was founded by Alfieri, is not, perhaps, 
sufficiently thrown out, nor docs the author exhibit much skill 
in making the contradictions in , their character the spring of 
jealousy in the first instance, instead of their mutual passion for 
Ippoli^ which they do not discover until they are at the height 
of their quarrel, rfor is the difference in their character suf- 
ficiently striking to produce the intended impressioiY upon the 
audien^, who would find some difficulty in deciding which of 
them was entitled to the larger Siare of ^mpatby, the prince 
who is killed, or the survivor. The tone oi this portion of the 
tragedy will be seen in the following speech oi Garcia, who, 
wandering upon the outskirts of the forest after he had killed his 
broths, breaks out into this despairing soliloquy : — 

Gar. Thro' the wild silence of this savage forest 
Fve wander'd with quick steps to^shun the scene. 

Fm on. the outskirts now — where would I go? 

Wh€»e’er I turn, Giovanni s dying form 
Lies in my path — and in my tingling ears 
Giovanni's dying words are still repeated ! 
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Where would I fly — unless into the grare ? 

But wherefore ? — for 1 know not how 'twas done. 

He struck me — lung’d at me — ^we fought — ^be fell — 

How was’t he got his death- wound ? . Oh vain thought I 
What can restore him — what can bring hini^back ? 

Nothing ! — for he is dead — 1 left him dead — 

And I must answer for it I Answer I — how ? 

What can 1 answer — save that vre did fights 
And he is slain ? There is no other answer. 

But can 1 say this to my father? — no ! 

It is impossible I — or to his mother ? 

It is impossible ! — Oh ’twould increase 

Their agonies — dragg'd with a dripping harrow 

Through and beyond the natural gates' of death — 

To know his brother slew him ! I am resolv’d I 
They shall not know it : I myself will bear 
All the sharp torment, weighing down life's balance 
With inward molten lead ; anc^let my soul, 

That in calm virtue’s ether should be pois’d, 

Sink all alone to premature dark hell — 

But show no shadow of *t in words or looks.” — pp. 4«3-44». 

Garcia denies all knowledge of the cause of his brother’s ab- 
sence from the court, and is harassed by questions that almost 
amount to a suspicion of his guilt. In the meanwhile, informa- 
tion has reached Cosmo that his son’s body has been found in 
the fores^ and he orders it to be secretly brought to the palace, 
with the intention of suddenly revealing it to Garcia, as a test of 
the crime which he refuses to confess. Into this scene the 
author throws all his powers. 

Cosmo. The solid earth beneath me seems to rock; 

Yet will not 1 1 — like Justice, will I stand] 

Upon mine own foundation — steel’d in right I 
And thou — O, vast marmoreal arch above I* 

Whereon the luminous host in silence range ; 

Glorified giants and portentous powers, * 

Coeval, coeternal with the spheres — 

Who gaze with solar face on this my deed ; 

O, spanning arch ! yawn thou, and let heaven down, 

To crush me ere I do% if 1 be wrong I 

Enter Garcia. 

Gar. {after a pause,) Sir, 1 am here* 

Cosmo {advancing closey qnd fixing his eyes upon him,) 

Art worthy to be here? 

Shoul(bt thou not rather be within thy tomb ? 

Gar. I rather would be there. 

Cosmo. Wlierefore wouldst ratlier ? 
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G>iR. Because, sir, I am sick of this vile life 
Which T am made to lead by constant questions 
Toudiing my brother’s absence. Wheresoe’er 
I turn, suspicions fang me ; words are fangs, 

And looks are wqrds — therefore I’m sick of life. 

Cosmo. Thou dost anticipate me, and thy craft 
Equals thy fix’d audacity. 

Gar. What craft? 

Cosmo. Come, let’s be brief : you know Giovanni’s murdered I 
Gar. Murder’d, niy lord 1 — impossible! 

Cosmo. Thou did’st it ! 

Thou art the murderer ! 

Gar. What hideous liar 

Hath blown this monstrous seed in your quick ear ? 

Cosmo. Thou hast a demon’s tongue, oh, iron-faced boy. 

That should be rooted from its upas hold, 

And cast to hungry imps I 1 know thou didst it I 
Gar. Then may your Higlipess listen to these facts : 

Cornelio and Dalmasso are both murderers — 

And all the rest that follow’d to your wars I 

My mother is a murderess, in that she 

Hath wish’d success to wars her kin have wag’d ! 

Then, there’s Ippolita — a murderess too ; 

Self-sacrificed, and in a convent buried I 
And those who ne'er have done a deed of death. 

Have oft in private thought im^ined it 

From causes trivial that have stirred their passions : 

Even the child who strikes intends to kill I 

Thus, all the world 

Cosmo. Boy I boy I no more ! — thou utterest 
Words, the base coin of self-deceptive fiends. 

I have a picture of ancient date, 

Which looks eternal — placed beyond time’s hand. 

[^Leading him towards the curtain^ 

It was thy muthef s gift when first we married. 

And hath been treasur’d since most sacredly. 

A solemn lesson dotlf the subject teach 
To erring mortals ; recognize — acknowledge I 

\^He throws aside the curtain, and discopers the form of 
Giovanni laid unon a marble slab, Garcia utters no 
cry ; but rushes aown to the front, followed by Cosmo, 
who points to his /acs.] 

Gar. (after a pause of horror,) I did it ! 

Cosmo. Oh unnatural government. 

That in a mental deU lock’d up s\ich deed I 
How doth it force itself thro' the cold pores 
Of that metallic mask, and curdle there I 
Garcia I thy soul is lost I 
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Gar. {abstractedly.) It is the form , 

Of my unburied brother !—peaceful heaven 
Cherish his soul, and let it plead my cause t" — pp. 98-100. 

Garcia attempts to satisfy his father that Giovanni fell in a 
struggle with him ; but in vain. Cosmo’s* resolution is taken. 
The portions of the following speeches that are placed in inverted 
commas are rendered from Tliuanus : — 

Cosmo. Garcia 1 Garcia I 
It is enough. — ^ Behold thy brother’s blood I 
It cries aloud for vengeance on thy head, 

Waiting heaven’s mandatCi ministered by me I 
Oh, wretched father of a fratricide — 

Whom by all laws of justice I am bound 
To render up to Death’s capacious hand — 

How wretched is surviving I But dream not 
That as an impious and unequal Judge 
My people shall impugn him. . It is better 
That future times should call me barbarous 
In this my private act, than as a sovereign 
Weak and unjust. Therefore prepare to die !* 

Gar. Under what awful impulse dost thou act ? 

Cosmo (noinling upwards.) Under authority I 

Gar. Lire's worthless to me»-but to end it thus— 

You do deceive yourself — yet hear me, father ! 

Show me the proof of this high mission ? 

Cosmo. There I — , 

I am the father of that corpse I 

Gar. {clasping his hands.) I know it, sir ; and I— I am its 
brother I 

Cosmo. Dar’st thou so call thyself, who art — his murderer? 

Gar. I am no such wretch — and yet a wretch who cares not 
How soon he die I 

Cosmo. That moment now is come ! 

[He draws forth Garcia* ^broken sword. 

Gar. Horrible death ! by these cold, pausing steps — 

Silent as heaven before the earth was intde — 

Yet thundering in tlie brain ks they advance. 

Like slow, but final judgment I Do not kill me I 

Cosmo. Not final — save ou earth. 

Gar. You will not kill me I 
You cannot mean it ! — I have done no wrong. 

Cosmo. How! with yon weltering witness? 

Gar. Heaven take me home! 

I see it— see nothing else.— ^ell, well, alls o’err- 
I care not, sir ! I steadily tell you that! 

Brother, I pardon thee I 'twas thy good chance 
To die, and not to suffer as I have done : 

We shall be reconciled within the tomb ! 
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Cqsmo. Look up, ye fiends ! — ^behold this broken blade I 
Doth not the fragment pierce thine inmost sense 
With tliis last proof? 

Gad, I have nought more to say. 

Cosmo. ‘ Unnatural boy, *tis fit thy course should cease, 

Lest all thy family thou shouldst cut off. 

Or blank their prospects and eclipse their fame 
Choking their sun with blood, and causing tears 
To fall whore clarion ’d glories should arise I 
Leagued with fell bandits and with pirate hordes, 

Perchance e*cn now they hover round our gates 
With bosom-heated steel. 

Gar. God is my judge I 

Cosmo. In heaven ; — but first on earth it is ordainM 
There should be judges to arraign men s dt'eds, 

And send the guilty hence to the Court Supreme I 
Farewell, O, wretched son I — 1 cannot give 
A father’s blessing — yet — my son— farewell I 

[Garcia kneels, and Cosmo emhracesy and hangs fondlg 
over him: then lifts himself up, and raises the sword 
towards heaven.'] 

‘ Thou constant God I sanction, impel, direct 
The sword of Justice I — and for a criminal son 
That pardon grant which his most wretched father 
Thus in the hour of agony implores I’ 

[ The seme closes ; the tableau of the figures previously repre^ 
senting a partial resemblance to statuary, or a monu- 
mental design, in the position, the pallid look, and the 
immobility of the group, together with the form and 
colour of the dresses and draperies. The scene should be 
addressed to the imagination and the passions, rather 
than to the eye.Y — ^pp. 101-103. 

We need not follow the tragedy to its conclusion in the death 
of CosniO) which is wild and ^^nd, and involves an excusable 
anachronism. From the passages we have quoted, the character 
of the tragecty may be» inferred. The style is generally lofty, 
sometimes inflated; and, on the 'whole, it appears to be well 
adapted for the purpose of representation, although we cannot 
venture to anticipate the reception which the audience would 
rive to the terrible act of retribution. A stirring spirit moves 
uirough all the scenes. The work is highly impassioned through- 
out — ^perhaps too much so ; but that is a quality which would 
only have the effect of making the spectator feel the power of 
the passing incidents the more vivfdly. 

Mr. Colombine's tr^edy of Marcus Manlius,’’ embraces the 
incidents related in Livy and Plutarch, respecting the defence of 
the Capitol by the Consm, at the time when the Gauls were in 
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possession of the rest of the City of Rome, the charge subse- 
quently brought against him for aspiring to the supreme power, 
and his coiulemnation to the Tarpeian rock — iiicidenls with 
which our readers are so familiar tliat we are spared the necessity 
of going into details. Historical truth is faithfully preserved in 
this play, and the ciiaracter of Camillus, or us mucli of it as is 
showji to us, is tolerably correct. Hut Manlius is irresolutely 
drawn: he alternately invites contempt, admiration, and pity; 
and at the close we are suspended between regret at his fate, 
and an inward acknowledgment of its justice. The only devia- 
tion Mr. Colombiue makes from history, is in the introduction 
of Octavia, the daughter of Manlius — llu'm^ biding no evidence 
on record that Manlius had a diuightcT. _ Ulie object of this 
interpolation, liowever, is to encrease the interest of the drama 
by a story of troubled wooing, Lucius, the son of Camillus, the 
avowed enemy of Manlius, being in love with Octavia. This 
passion involves some inconsistencies, such as the impr)ssibility of 
either Lucius or Octavia being ignorant of the position in which 
their fathers stood towards each other, w^hile it exposes the lady 
to the charge of superfluous perfidy, since she no sooner learns 
who Lucius is than she forswears her love, which she had only 
just consecrated by a vow of eternal trfith. The chief and pre- 
vailing fault of this play is that it is overloaded with iahleaux. 
Even in the closet this has the effect of reducing the tone below 
the ordinary level of the tragic drama, aJid on the stage it would 
risk the chance of its making any deeper impression upon the 
audience than that of a highly-wrought rnelo-drama. The 
scenes arc two close upon each other, the action is too quick and 
abrupt; the characters coiisequently are not sufficiently deve- 
loped, and that which is really forcible In the dialogue loses the 
power which it would possess, if it w^cre prolonged and sus- 
tained. j 

This tragedy furnishes a solution of that curious problem in 
composition which has often been con.)idered, anti as often 
rejected as a mere jest. Mr.*Colambine, whose blank verse is 
of the average quality, and is generally solid and well-knit 
together, cannot communicaio his thoughts in prose without 
committing the most marvellous solecisms. His dedication and 
preface are written in such vile taste, that if the critic wore not 
very patient and pains-taking, he would look no farther, taking 
it for granted that a gentleman who coulil not write better prose, 
could pot write poetry at all. Yet his dialogue if^ just and 
natural, seldom rising into dignity, but rarely sinking ' into 
bathos or even feebleness. Take the defence of Manlius as an 
example. This is certainly the best scene in the play ; the coif^ 
VOL. II. — NO. IV. 2 E 
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ception is good, and tlic execution reaches in some parts almost 
to grandeur. 

** Camillus. How say st thou prisoner ? Answer to this cliargc 
So far by evidence established. 

Manlius. Romans and fellow-countrymen ! I stand 
In this tribunal, a9 ne*er stood man before. 

Without defenders, and without appeal. 

Whate’er your judgment, *tis my final doom : 

To this your accusation I first answer — 

No charge is proved involving life or honour : 

But here I stand not to erade a crime. 

Or slirink alone from judgment, else I'd rest 
Secure in your aai|uittal. 

It is not life alone that is at sfiikc. 

Mankind's estcciii, my future reputation. 

This day will be determined by your sentence ; 

Tliat gem, the brightest jewel of the soul, 

Above all price or rccompcncc,^a name 
Beyond reproof, reproach, or calumny, 

Is now at stake. Once gone 'lis past recall — 

The brightness of its splendour's soon destroyed. 

Which ne’er can be restored — the slightest breath 
Will in a moment render that begrimed and black. 

Which laic >vas bright as beauty’s fairest flower. 

Camillus. Record thy plea! 

Manlius. Record my plea ? Record ! ’tis en.sy thus 
F^or one upon the judgment-seat to arraign 
A fallen foe. Around 1 turn, around 
Where’er I look, the pomp, the pride of state. 

The power of the accuser stands before me. 

To mock me with the unsubstantial show' 

Of justice. The judge, whose sworn duty 'lis 
To guard tlic culprit, e’en in his tribunal, 

Proves he can feel hatred for his fellow 
As any other beiifg of mortal mould. 

Bethink, Camillus, how thy breath is watched. 

How words which idle were, pronounced by others. 

By tliee, can turn e'en innoccneo* to crime. 

And doom a guiltless man to death itself P 
My plea is this — 1 am the friend of Rome, 

And not her foe I Wholl dare deny ray truth P 
None ! or for answer, here arc my rewai'ds 
For victories won — spoils taken from your foes 
That 'ncath this arm nave fallen. Your honor'd crowns. 

The recompeuce by noble deeds gbtoined — 

[Pointing to crowns and spoils which had been 
previously given Ann.] 

My citizens and fellow-countrymen. 

Whose lives in battle have been saved by me, 
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These would refute the cliarge of enmity, ^ 

Allho’ perchance they may be out of 
Passed from the memory of forgetful man. 

But lierc are proofs, which time doth not decay, 

And death alone destroys. Behold these scars ; 

They now are small, hut once there flow’d 8*om each 
A stream of blood — pure patriotic blood — 

Shed in defence of Rome. [Tears open his dress.y — pp. 95-97. 
lie reminds the friends of his youth of the halcyon days they 
passed togc*ther, before their hearts were corrupted by experience 
of the treachery of men, and then recalls his struggle in the 
defence of Roman liberty. 

“ Behold, 

My judges ! Turn ; behold that spot. 

The Capitol, whore holy (temples stand ! 

In peril's hour it hath been saved for you ; 

"When danger threatened you, it was your shelter. 

And was preserved by one. Bethink y<5 all 
How changed, how fallen, from the patriot then, 

I stand before yc — ^l)ut I am not here 
To name my merits. 'J’urn unto that spot. 

And may the gods wh(» witness'd iny deserts. 

Who nerved my soul with energy to save 
Yon Capitol, the living monument to all 
Of my past glory — so inspire your hearts 
To judge me truly. I'urn unto the gods, 

And say if Manlius sh.all be doomed to die ! 

[A murmur of up prohat ion is heard in the assemhiy. 

CAMil.l.t'S whispers an attendant, who goes out,']" — ^[)p. 98-99, 

In other scenes of a different kind, but not treatcil so elabo- 
rately, he is equally siiccessftd. Whcni Mtinlius is sentenced to 
deatfi, Octavia, who had previously renounced Lucius, resolve.s 
to appeal to his compassion on liehalf oj* her father, relying 
for a favourable hearing upon the iinextinguished tenderness of 
the love she had cast away. This scqfte is exceedingly touch- 
ing, and is well adapted for rej)>'osentation. It takes place in the 
house of Csiiniihis. 

“ Lucius. Metboiigbt I lit ard the voice of her I loved 
In times gone by — how qi irkly pass'd away ! 

Octavia, Enters. 

Octavia. Oh! Lucius — Speak, speak; dost thou know me nowi* 
One who in earlier days possess’d thy love. 

Alas, I come to beg, entreat implore, — 

Thou know’st wliat I would say — my feeble tongue. 

My madden’d brain, deprive me of my speech. 

A father's life- 

Lucius. (turning away.) Octavia ! 


2 i: 2 
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OcTAViA. Tliou hast the ))owcr. 

Camillas’ son can save him if he will. 

lit rn'M. Cease, cease, Octavia — this I must not hear : 

1 have no moans to shield thy father, if 
^’lie laws condemn him. 

Oc tavia. If — R lliere tlion a ray 
Of hope, — hut no ; it is iinworihy of thee 
'riius to delude a cliild hy idle hopes 
In such a cause us this. I am not come 
As the Octavia of our earlier days. 

For then 1 knew the soul of liucius, warm, 

<fencrous, and true. Ah ! had it ha))j»ened (hen, 

I'here had heen little need to heuf — entreat — 

For he had fail'd but with his life itself, 

'Jo save my father’s. 

Litii's. Nay, speak not thus: 

T airi thine own in heart. 

Oc'i’AViA. But now i’ni liorc 
A timid suitor — fearing the colS repulse 
Of patronage — To ask a boon, from one 
"Who is far above me, in rank and [)owcr: 

To him 1 come, a humble suppliant, 

F4)r my poor fathers life. 

Ah ! do not turn thine ear away from me, — 

Seek no excuses. Oh ! deceive me not 
"With i<lle sympathy, or heartless wonls ; 

But tell me — tell me if thou wilt not save him ! 

Lmijs. It must not, cannot be. I have no power 
Over C?amillus’ will; and if 1 had. 

Think, think, Octavia, that it is mjf father 
AVho feels the wrongs of thine. — No, he must fall. 

Octavia. Ah ! say not thus, lest my distracted mind 
Should be o'crwhelm’d, and I should perish here. 

Oh ! oh ! [sinking at his feet,) 

LiJcirs. Forgife me, lleiivcn — Yes, it must i'.. 

Forgive me, father 1 — Yes, he must be saved. 

• ^Rushes out,Y — pp. 101-103. 

From thos<» specimens, and die observations wc have made, 
the merits of tliis tragedy may be estimated. 'They are not of a 
higli onler. There is too much of the real pathos of the story, 
and the tragic interest of the great events it embraces, stvcrificed 
to scenic effects ; nor can we safely predicate bow far Mr. Colom- 
bine is likely to attain success in the ditlicult path upon which 
he has entered. Wo fear that he has not .sufficient command 
over the springs of passion to enable him to reach the demands 
of tragedy. 
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Art. V. — 1. Great Protestant Meeting. Franklin, Dublin. 

2. A Familiar Fpistte to Sergeant Jackson. lli<l^way, London. 

T O M'liat peculiarity in the fortune of oyr country is it owing, 
that there has never been a man in any conspicuous raiik 
of life, known lor his hostility to the happiness and freedom of 
tlie human race, who has not been in the same degree tlie enemy 
of Ireland ? The magnanimous and the wise have ever loved 
our land, and taken an interest in all that tends to its improve- 
ment or prospc*rity. Hut thert‘ has never Ixumi a reckli*ss trader in 
politics, a hackney place-hunter, a lawyer willing to barter his con- 
science for pniinotion, or a base worshipj)er of Mammon in any 
profession, who lias not hated Ireland in exact proportiofi to the 
development of his other odious tiualities. 

We can endure — though it is liard to be reconciled to it — tlie 
existence of such a sentiment in strangers who do not know us. 
It is even a subject of ])ride and self-gratulation, when the 
vile and worthless of other countries are inspired with a kind of 
instinctive detestation of us. For next to the esteem of the vir- 
tuous, it is the highest testimony which can be offered to our 
national chara<‘ter, that we do not attract the sympathies of those 
with w^hom any kind of fellowship w^ould be a disgrace. 'I'he 
enmity of such persons may often inflict serious injuries upon 
us ; but there is soiiiething soothing in the consciousness that w'c 
deserve it. Lord liyridhurst, for instance, is a very powerful 
enemy of our country. Ilis talents, his eloquence, his persever- 
ing and feark‘ss energy, render him a formidable foe. lie Inis 
done much to obstruct our welfare ; he has succeeded but too 
well in wounding our peace, and blow ing up the embers of civil 
strife and discord amongst us ; yet w^hat true Irishman is there 
that docs not rejoice to have be(‘n sigiudized by his hatred ? 
Who does not fei*l that his country has been raised in dignity 
and honour by having been piy)nounc(‘d*‘ alien’’ to such a man ? 

It is not unnatm-al, however, in those who know nothing of Ire- 
land, but by report, to dislike it ; nor should we be at all surprised, 
if the sentiment were much more general in England than it really 
is. For when it is recollecte*! who are the authors of those evil 
reports, and by whom the coiiriiry is constantly villified and de- 
famed, a suspicion at least, if not a positive contenijit for its 
people, becomes almost excusable. Th»* worst calumniators of 
Ireland are Irishmen — her bitlercst revih.*rs are those wliom she 
has nurtured in her arms, and led from her bosom, '^riiere lias 
never been a foul slander proixigatetl, derogatory to her charsu*- 
ter, or calciiLated to do her a prejudice in the minds of those who 
might otherwise be disposed to serve her, whicli might not In; 
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traced to. an Irishman, or to one sprung from Irish blood. In 
other lands, there is a sentiment which unites men of all parties 
and political distincaioiis, in defending and upholding the fair 
tame of their country : — 

“ I’liere's a strargc something — whicli, without a brain, 

Fools feel, and with one, wise men can't explain — 

Planted in man to bind him to that earth, 

In dearest tics, from w'henee he drew his birth."* 

But alas ! that feelhig is not Irish. At least a great number of 
Irishmen are strangers to it, and would blush to own it. The 
Duke of VVelliiigtoii is not singular in disowning the soil ‘^froni 
wlience he drew his birth but has many copyists jimong the 
sup[)orters of liis politics and the admin^rs of his wisdom. They 
claim aftinity to his Grace, by being “ of tio country.” 

The haiglish Tories have, it is true, a strong antipathy to our 
country, and have always been ready at a call to assist in placing 
the iron yoki* of the oppressor about her neck. They are, how- 
(*ver, gtuierally speaking, above the meanness of running her 
ilown with palpable falsehoods. A lew renegades amongst them, 
like Sir James Graham, and the Ciceronian Hardy, do not consid<»r 
it inconsistent with tlu*ir dignity — of which, surely, they are the 
best judges — to ‘‘filch from us our good name;” whilst such 
“ swaggering niisprings” as IMiilpottsand Copley exalt themselves 
into notice hy the same ignoble means ; but the gentlemanly 
Tories k'ave all that dirty work to be done by those who have the 
heartiest good-will to it — the Irish themselves. And in every 
class and degree of society, from the absentee marquis to the 
cobbler who whistles “ The Boyne Water” in bis bulk, the work 
goes bravely on. There is no learned profession, no rank of life 
or department of business, in wdiicli our enemies can be at a loss 
to find Irishmen ready and eager to rail again«? ilieir country. 
In the House of Lords, tliey will find a London derry, a lloden, 
a Fitzgerald, and — rham teneath? — a Glengall. In the Com- 
mons a Jackson, a Sha>V, a Batesf)n, and that common delaif>r 
of every thing good and honest, w ho profanes the honourable 
name of Tiuinaiit, leading a wiiole cohort of Iraducers. On the 
Bench arc there not Joy, Doherty, Foster ? At the Bar, Litton, 
Brewster, and a shoal of junior malignants ? In the Church, 
the haters of Iivland defy enumeration — their name is Legion. 
And oven in the seat of learning, our only university, where 
Plato, Cicero, Demosthenes, and Locke, f are studied, no senti- 

* Churchill. 

f The political works of John Locke are not read in our University. The Treatise 
on Government — the only one of them which had ever been taken into the course — was 
forcibly ejected by Provost Ellington, as being ttd\^rse to tbc servile principles which 
wcreinscparably connected with his idea of a moiiarchy ; and neither of his succes- 
sors has had Me Acar/ to replace it. 
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nient of patriotism is permitted to grow up. A contempt for 
their countrj^, and for all who take an interest in its welfare, is 
infused into tlie young minds of Ireland, neutralizing all those 
just and generous ejnotions which a familiarity with tiie ancient 
worthies might have inspired. ^ 

‘‘ There is something more than nature in this,” as Ho^mlet 
says ; but philosophy is at no fault to make it out. For the 
cause of' the defevt is obvious. It is seen in the engrossing, 
rapacious, arrogant, dishonest, and selfish spirit, which is the 
natural result of a long and exclusive enjoyment of power, and of 
all the sweet and ])leasant things wliich accompany its possession. 
A few families — few in comparison to those who w«‘re ecjiially 
oualified and entitled to a share in our domestic adininistratioii — 
divided, for inanv gcmTalions, amongst themselves, their hire*- 
lings, and dependents, the whole patronage and authority of the 
State. They had In'cn so long in undisturbed j)ossession of these 
things, that wc can scarcely blame them for at length believing 
they had a paramount property in them. Even the slave masters 
of Jamaica talked of their sacred and indefeasible rights, when 
the privilege of “walloping their own niggers” came to be 
doubted : and why should not the* Irish lorit'S, who resem- 
ble the Sugar Lords in so many of their moral and intellectual 
qualities, cling to their ancient usurpation as a j)rescriptive in- 
heritance ? 

It Avas not till this usurpation was attacked, and seriously en- 
dangered, that Ireland became a byword amongst any portion of 
her own children. As long as the ])elting faction which ruled us 
were allowed to hold our goods in peace, tiiere were na combined 
efforts made to degrade our name and nation in thi* eyes of the 
world. The ehxpience and invention of legal dignitaries were 
not then in requisition to abuse the country which gave them 
bread. The venerable judges did not perform their circuits with 
a view to throw diM*rc*dit on the character of tlie country. Nor 
did they from the iiench insinuate grav# accusfUions against the 
government, and enter into a*sort of controversy with the news- 
papers — 

“ Dealing replies out hy the way of charge.” 

The nobility, whose sons and yf)unger brothers enjoyed all the 
good things which they could not grasp themselves, and the 
country gentlemen who administered justice, as it siiir<‘d their 
own notions of what the law ought to be, felt no d(*sire whatever 
to represent themselves as livfng amongst a race of uncouth and 
savage outlaws. They lived on excellent terms Avith the country 
that submitted to be plucked by them. 

But from tlie moment that the Irisli people began to acquire 
political knowledge, and, with it, an impatience of the bondage 
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in which liiey were held, the apprehensions of the dominant 
party we/e expressed in attacks upon their character. Their 
demand of a participation in the management of their own 
afluirs, was met by an impudent and insulliiig declaration, that 
they were not fit to take any share in public concerns — that they 
were debased by ignbrance, and disipialified by crime and dis- 
loyalty, to be entrusted in the juost trivial matters. From that 
moment it became the earnest wish, as it was the manifest inte- 
rest, of the Tories, to abuse the mind of England with regard 
to the real state and condition of the Irish people; and hence 
that horrid sysUmi of falsehood and injustice*, by which every fact 
calculated to fivd or excite a prejudice against Ireland, has bt*en 
magnified and distorted by tlie agents, and even bysomeof the prin- 
cipal leaders of thisdesperate faction. With iiiiblushiiigaiidacity are 
they playing this last card of their hand. The more our people 
show themselves advanced in civilization and knowledge, the 
fiercer are the attempts made tc\ depress them in the opinion of 
our English friends, 'riie more worthy they prove themselves to 
be placed on an ecpiality of civil privileges with tlieir fellow-sub- 
jects, the busier are all the engines of detraction in motion, en- 
deavouring to sto[) the ju'ogress which threatens to oviTwhelni 
the wretched remnant of th<*ir iisur^)alion. 

'i'his, then, is tlie philosophy ol Irish Toryism. This is its 
object in pursuing a course so mean and derogatory in itself, and 
so contrary to llu* j)raclice of all civilized nations. Irishmen im- 
print the brand of shame upon their father-land. They stand up 
in Parliament to misrepresent the faults and failings of their own 
countrymeii. 'l^hey make absurd demonstrations of hatred, from 
a tribunal which should be fret* from all political bias or affection; 
— and all this is done for the puqiose of deluding the people of 
England into a belief, that the extension of liberal institutions, 
and of political equally, cannot with siifety be r ti ried across St. 
George’s Channel. llerein we see the despairing struggle of 
a miserable monopoli4ing minority.” We view the efforts of 
an outcast crew, striving to regain rlie vessel in which they sailed 
so long before the wind, ‘‘ taking sweet meats together,’’ and 
wliich is rapidly gliding aw^ay lM*yond their grasp. Their rage, 
which increases as their hopes recede, is consistent with the bokl 
and sh«imek'ss character of the faction, and accounts for the 
extreme and almost unprecedented audacity of the charges which 
they are now on all hands acciiniulating against their country 
and her friend^. ' 

'riie Corporations are the immediate objects of their monopo- 
lizing solicitude. '^Hiese are in llie haiuU of a few’ hundreds of 
persons, none of whom can he said to lx* omiiienl above the com- 
mon cki''." of the inliabilanls in wisdom or in probity. W'v have 
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no wish to speak with disrespect of the present race of Irish cor* 
porjitors, but it is not the slightest disparagement to tlfem to say, 
that every municipality contains within its limits, persons ofecjuai 
rank, iiir exceeding in number those who usurp all the municipal 
functions at present, and at least equal to them in understanding, 
in personal character, in property, and ifi every quality which 
the state may justly require, as a security for the fair and honest 
discharge of a public trust. The Municipal Reform Hill would 
provide for the admission of such men to a participation in the 
right of guarding their own interests. It proposes to open the 
corporations to these respectable, intelligent, and substantial 
townsmen. Hut the Tories would rather annihilate the corpora- 
tions altogether, than consent to such a profanation of their mono- 
poly. 'riiey would prefer to dasli to the earth the cup out of 
which they have so often (juailed the red and fiery draughts of 
intoliTance togeth(*r, sooner than dilute its contents with oiuMlrop 
of pure justice, 'riiis is J>ord» Francis Egerton’s plan; but the 
ji;ood sense of the English peo})le has re\)udiated it with scornful 
indignation. It was too baridiicetl, too absurd a scheme, to meet 
the support of a just and enlightened people; and accordingly, it 
has received such a check, that w'e venture to predict — whatever 
fate shall atu^nd the bill in its present progress though l^arlia- 
ment — the Toru‘s wdll never muster assurance enough to broach 
that notable device again. They will not insult the com- 
mon sense of the nation by asserting, as they have done, that 
becau>e the* rights of the coniiminity have* been so long usurped 
and abused, they should now be destroyed, at one fell swoop, for 
ever. The majority on the second n*ading of the bill taught 
them that such juggling trickery is not to be r(‘pealed with im- 
punity. 

Hut they have yet another shaft in their quiver, which, as 
being “ unbaited and envenomed,'’ has Iveen committed to the 
hands of recreant Irishmen to send it home. This is the weapon 
of detraction; and thus they bring it to lit'ar upon the Corporation 
Question. It is Iriu^ (they adfliit) our towns contain many w'orthy 
and respectable individuals — far the greater number, indeed, of 
their resjiectable inhabitants — who are totally unrejiresented in 
the corporations: but it would be most disastrous to suffer sik'Ii 
Tiersons to Uike a part in the administration of their local affiiirs; 
Deciius(s we are told, ‘"there were fifty-four cnnvicti*)ns fl»r murder 
last year in the County of Tipperary !’’* The bill, indeed, pro- 
vides a qualification, which* will effectually exclude* from the 
municipal councils and their constituency, persons in that rank to 
which ofl’eiiders against the law's commonly l)elong. It is scarcely 

• In point (i| I'act lluic v^crcbiU twciitv Ihico cou>i(.tl'>ns b'l iiiurilcr iu all Iriliuid 
iu 
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ciuestioiicd that tlie cliaiiges which would follow in consequence of 
tne enactment of this measure, would introduce a more respectable 
class of persons than are now found in the direction of the corpo- 
rations : Mr. Young, the Tory nieinber for Cavan, had the man- 
liness and the candour to ticknowledge this. Jiut then, Lord 
Mulgrave went last sbinnier upon a tour through many parts of 
his government ; and he opene(l the prison doors to some persons 
confined for inisdenieanoiirs of various kinds, and it would be a 
dreadful thing, if these? persons, so inanuinitted, should, by any 
turn in the wheel of Ibrtune, be elected Aldermen and Burgesses 
of the N(?w Corporations. Nay, the commission of the peace has 
been given to members of the National Association, and what then 
could hinder such persons being invested with llie bearskin of 
office, and exercising all the functions of Lord Mfiyor and 
Sheriffs, to the total overthnnv of the IVotestant religion ? 

'I'his kind of reasoning being conclusive.^ who could w'onder 
at the feverish anxiety that prevsiils, to come at fucts to sustain 
it ? Should we not even extend a little indulgence to those who 
arc tempted, contrary to their wont, to stretch those stubborn” 
convenieneies to a conformity with their great purpose ? ''riiere 
is no question that a capital political object will be gained, if by 
asmmint/ the demoralization of the Irish moborractf^ through 
Lord JMuIgrav(‘V administration of the laws, it follows as a matter 
of course that the rights of the WTll-conducted and orderly part 
of the community must he intercepted, and the reform of univer- 
sally acknowledged abuses suddenly stopped short. To those 
who labour in such a cause, the utmost latitude must be allow'cd; 
especially if^ in addition to their public and patriotic motives, 
they are fartht*r impelled by a hope of rising, — upon the ruins of 
the government which they would overthrow' by sue]> righteous 
means, — into posts of eminence, power, and emoluin*-nt, far above 
any they ever could Jiave expected to reach I'a the ordinary 
efforts of their prol’essional talents. If ever men w'ere justified 
in fabricating or swelliiig out facts, ii were in a case like this, 
when, even if they tell lies without ifumber, they do not tell them 
to no end. 

That the statements made by the principals and accomplices in 
this plot are in a great measure untrue, and in no one insttinoe 
confined to the simple aiul unadorned truth, is (juite notorious to 
every person living in Ireland. A plot we call it; for never was 
concert or premeclitated arrangement more palpable. The great 
Protestant Meeting, as it is called "in the fii-st of the brochures 
before us, was got up for no other purpose than to give the tone 
to the subsequent proceedings of the party in Parliament. No 
doubt the conveners of the meeting had received their instructions 
from the head quarters, previous to the campaign about to open, 
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together with a requisition for a certiiin continent ^ of moral 
petards mA other offensive missiles, such as our Irish engineers 
are most expert in providing. Tlieir resolutions were framed so 
as to form an admirable code of instruetioii for the guidance of 
all persons interested in the overthrow of the Government ; and 
it was plain, even before Sergeant Jackson ojH'iied his mouth in 
Parliament, that calumny and misreprosenUition were the order 
of the day. Ind(H‘d, the extraordinary ftilsehoods uttered by 
Kmt'rson IVnnent, at the Glasgow dinner, where Sir llobert 
Peel sat by, an approving listener, might have prepared the 
j)ublic in some measure for wdiat was to Ibllow. For a clever 
man, as Mr. Tennent is, and by no nutans blind to the advan- 
tages of appearwif to have a character before* tiu? world, woultJ 
not have p>ne spontaneous ft/ “oVr the sea,” merely for the 
pleasure ol uttering such monstrous inventions. He must have 
biHMi sent to s(‘t the Glasgow 'ioru's agape, lluit thc»y might the 
more readily drink up the ])laiisiblo and slippery dose which was 
in preparation for them, and so soon to follow. Mr. Emerson 
'rennent’s speech was the signal shot to announce that the pro- 
cess of inflation was completed ; and the Dublin meeting, as a 
pilot balloon, ascended into the regions of invention, before Ser- 
geant Jackson’s sweeping and swelling imposition, — 

** To point to brighter Heavens, and lead the way." 

The object of this dishonest gaiiu* is, as we have Ixdbre stated, 
to product^ an impression on the mimls of ilu* jx'oph* of England, 
uiitavoiirahle to tlie just claims of their ff*]low-suhjects in Ireland 
to an equality of civil privileges. This tliey hope to effl*ct by 
dint of constantly reiU'rating the assertion that tin* Irish are in a 
state of barbarous insubordination, and more likely to violate 
laws than to aid in llieir administration. But the pretended 
facts wliich they bring forward to prove* their assertion, form 
altogether tlie most miserable body of evidence that (?ver was 
produced in o{)position to a great arwl undeniable principle. 
And even if every word they slate were true, what would it j)rove? 
Why, that criiru* prevails, to a dangerous extent, among the 
lowest class of tlie people, to whom it would therefore be unsfife 
to give additional jiower. But does that justify a denial of‘ 
positive rights to as virtuous and peaceable a class of socic*ty as 
are to be found in any part of the world ? We do not scruple so 
to denominate the inhabitant householders, the shopkeepers, and 
tlie merchants, of towms in Ireland ; and these arc? the persons 
upon whom the Corporation Reform Bill projioses to confer — 
should we not say to restore — the privileges wliich citizens in 
every other country, even under the most (lespolic Governments, 
enjoy. 
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But tliose sttttcnients are as c*xaffgerated, as tlie argument 
grounded* upon them is false and delui.ive. The actual state of 
crime is grossly exaggerated, nor is its character such as to 
warrant any apprehension on account of the change in the poli- 
tical relations of individuals iind classes, which would follow a 
full measure of CorjVjrate Reform. Indeed, there can be no 
doubt in the mind of any reasonable man, who is even moderately 
acquainted with our social frame and constitution, that an ex- 
tension of their just municipal rights to the intelligent find well- 
alFected class who are now' excluaed from them, Avoiiid materially 
contribute to the preservation of peact*, and the general improve- 
ment of the people. In tow'us we are (piite sure that such would 
be the elfect; and that the riotous spirit and disorderly habits 
wliitrh are the disgrace and reproach of our local j)olice, would 
yield to the “vigilant popular controul” of the renovated miini- 
cipalilies. 

If it is untrue that crime previiils, at the present juncture, in 
Ireland, to an unusual degree, it is doubly false that it has 
increased since Lord Midgrave undertook tlu» government, or 
that the moral characUT of the coiiiilry is nMrograding under his 
administration. Yet these things have been asserl<‘d with most 
dogmatical assuranci*, by a gentleman whom we have laUly s(.‘i*n 
extolled lor his “ingenuous modesty.”* What degree of credit 
may be due to his statements on other subjects will appear when 
we come to analyze the conUMits of one of the pamphlets now 
undiT our revitwv. But before w'e take it up, let us bestow' a 
brief consideration ui)oii this charge, grounded on what is called, 
in the slang of the day, “Hie State of the Country.” 

Ever since any segment of the Tory faction fiund itself in 
opposition to the existing government, the cry of danger to the 
lives and properties of tlie Irish Protestants, has i>t‘eii ringing 
most obstre[ierously iiv the public ear. Now lift cii years have 
nearly passeil since Lord Manners and Mr. Saurin ceased to 
share b(*twtvn them the glory of administering justice for 
Ireland; and from the day that Lor<l Wellesley first set his foot 
on Irish ground as its chief governor, the same alarm of instant 
imminent peril has never ceased to “ fright the isle fi’om its pro- 
priety.” rw’ice during that period a day was actually named for 
a general massacre of the Protestants; and scarcely a week has 
gone by, that the well-instructeil scribes of the Tory faction have 
jiot howled forth tln'ir counterteit notes of terror, or its orators 
sacred and profaiu' — parlifuiieiitary tfnd forensic — have not joiiled 

• The praisrs Serpeaut .tnckson's aiiswcrs to the addresses 

of the Cork iiuili/naiits, on aoeounl tif the “spirit of' in.i^eiir.ous modesty running 
through them.” One wvnil l have thi}nt;ht that of all living merit, his wunld least 
require Mich a '* flambeau*' to render it conspicuous. 
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their voices to the dolorous concert. It is a genuine^ Irish cry, 

I will be killed and luibody shall save mo.” To attempt to 
soothe tlieir minds or persuade them of the groundlessness of 
such fancies, is to have yourself at once set down among the 
abettors of the long hatched tn^ason. y arc' “ pk*asc*(l with 

ruin,” and indc'od fatten indiflereiitly well upon it; insomuch that 
there is nothing tlu'y resent more than the li'ast endeavour to 
bc'giiile them of it. Like King llichard the Seeond, when Ic^ft 
in a minority, they arc' rc'ady to exclaim to c'very one who 
(‘entuw's to jH'rsiiade tliem that their throats are perfectly safe 
and their houses insurable — 

Bv IIcav*n, 1*11 hale him evcTlnslingly 

lluit hids mo he; of comfort any more/’ 

llie use which is made of this simulated tc'rror has been 
already explainc'd. Its opem and avowc'd applic'ation to the piir- 
iM)se of defeating justice and right, in the case of Corporation 
Relbrm, betrays the cause for which it has been so long and so 
pertinaciously insisted upon and reiterated. This accounts for 
the eternal cuckoo note of Lord Westmeath and Colonel IVrceval, 
of the Quarterly Jleview^ of Dlaekwoody of the Standard^ the 
A/ait^ and the numerous dirty little^ creature's that croak and 
thrive upon llieir droppings. It is the cry of ‘‘stop thief* raisc'd 
by the ruiaiway pickpocket, who sings out louder still and loiidc^r, 
as he finds the footsteps of those who will strip him of his booty, 
drawing closer to his heeds. 

These worthy Irishmen never rest from their labours. Even 
during the short recc'ss from Parliamentary duty wliich Wfis 
allowed them at Easter, their ingenuity has bc*t;n busy in adding 
to the pile of slander and defamation which they had previously 
hejipccf upo!i their country. '^I he reader may have seen a trium- 
phant announcemeiit in tne Tory j)apers of the inarch of troops 
into the counties of Cavan and Longford, for the supposc'd pur- 
pose of suppressing an insurgent mo^ment of tlie populace*. 
Military detachments and reinforcements of police have in truth 
been sent into tliose counties, upon the urgent and vehement 
representations, as we believe, of j>ersonagcs high in rank and 
ofheial importance ; but whe i they arrived, they were asked by 
the gentlemen and magistrates on the spot, ^^what had brought 
them there So little need was there of their presence* to jmt 
dowm an insurrectionary spirit in the peasantry, that the Orange- 
men actually fancied that the* troops had been sent fur their own 
special annoyance and inconvenience; and a journal much in 
the interest of tliat party,* insinuated that two companies of llu* 
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98rd had been stationed at Kingscourt and BallyjamesduiF, for 
tlie niere‘ purpose of “quartering them upon the refractory 
Orangemen oi those villages,” No outrages of a very unusual 
or particular nature were committed, — nothing had occurred 
to indicate a combination against the authority of the laws, or 
an united elFort to inisettle any of tlie established securities of 
property. No armed parties traversed the country — no nightly 
meetings were held — nothing, in sliort, ajipeared in the state and 
conduct of the peasantry, which the regular guardians of the 
public peace, locate<l amongst themselves, were not sufficient and 
able to mt»et and to siipfiress. Ihit then the registry of Cavan 
was going against the Orange interest; and the late election at 
Longford (in whatever manner a committee may decide) had 
been signally disastrous to it. It would be therefore an important 
object gained, if the members and ex-members could have gone 
back after the holidays with a marvellous tale about cantonments 
and patrolling parties, rendered necessary for the protection of 
the IVotestant inhabitants. And if they could have poured the 
leperoiis distilment into the ears of Englishmen, that such results 
flowed, in the one instance,, from the agitation of a contested 
election, and in the other, from the bare expectation of one, 
such an impression would undoubtedly add to the prejudice 
which the dishonest arts and persevering malignity of the Tory 
faction have infused into many a well-im^aning and liberal mind, 
against the farther extension of civil rights to the people of 
Ireland. Hut Lord Midgrave, by acceding at once to their 
requisition for military assisUince, brought these representations 
to the test, and exhibited their total want of foundation. 

The “ thimble-rig” game, wdiich some few of the learned 
Judges have been playing about the state of the calendar-, is, if 
anytliing, more contemptible than the outcry of tV.e journalists 
and peddling politicijuis about the state of the co^tntry. Tp-day 
the calendar is no test, because it is light; to-morrow it proves 
every thing, as being sosheavy. In WattTford it is inconsequen- 
tial ; ill Kilkenny it furnishes a test ibr a woe-denouncing homily. 
Its lightness argues intimidation ; its crowded numbers are evi- 
dence of wide-spread disaffection and crime. If presumed male- 
factors cannot be come at by the police, then there is a hideous 
combination to screen the perpetrators of the direst offences, and 
set justice at naught. If they come forward and are acquitted 
by a jury, it is a trick to hide tlie real criminal. The calendar 
is a glass for all occasions, upon w^hose magic surface the skill of 
the judicial conjuror can raise what forms he will. 

Baron Fostcur’s chai'ge at the late Tipperary Assizes was a 
beautiful illustration of the uses of a calendar. He rolled his 
excited frame to and firo, with all the mystic agitation of a Pythian 
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prophetess, whilst he j)oiirecl out a flood of eloquence^ upon the 
multitude and enormity of the offenders registered upon it. To 
transfer his entire cliarge to these pages would be to take an 
advantage of him (and of our readers too) of which we hope we 
are incapable. Let it suffice to say of that it embodied all 
the wisdom and the arguments w^hieh had ever been launched 
against calendars in general, with all that could be launched 
against that calendar in particular; repeating, with solemn eflect, 
upon so novel and so interesting a theme. 

What oft was saitl, but ne’er so well express’d.” 

Every single culprit upon the black catalogue was made available, 
in his order, to the swelling out of the llaron’s fearful climax; 
and then — when all the murders, and all the manslaughters, and 
all the felonious attempts, had each served their turn in this way — 
he wheels about, and shows that Ihcir very number wuh a fiction 
and a pretoxU to cheat justice of its proper victims. Six persons, 
whom the Tipperary magistrates had committed for manslaughter, 
were arraigned for the offence ; but the evidence against them 
amounting to this, that they had been seen in a crowd where a 
a fight took place and a man was killed, they w’cre, of course, 
acquitted. But the Baron, instead of deducting these six names, 
as a man of less penetration might have done, from his muster- 
roll of damnatory cases against the character of the county, goes 
right round and turns their very innocence to its dispraise. 
“ I verily believe,” he says, ‘‘that the appearanct* of a number 
of persons, giving themselves up for trial is merely a screen for 
the party really guilty.”* If this bo not making as much as can 
be made of that tw'o-edged tool, the calendar, we are as yet 
children in the science of jxidyecrafi^ as dt is carried on in our 
happy country. 

Tliis case also proves how' easy it is to make a yood calendar 
for the nonce. Tlie magistrates, who would take informations 
on so light grounds as tliose which areliere stated, and commit 
six men to prison to abide their trial for manslaughter, are what 
Mr. Saurin would have called “ valuable fellows.” They will 
always be able to furnish materials for inflicting a fit of the horrors 
upon a Tory judge. A constant and ready supply may be relied 
on from such industrious sup|)orter8 of “The State of the 
Country.” We have just seen a ludicrous instance of the art 
used in keeping up the stocky so as not to exhaust the whole of 
so excellent a commodity at one time. The managers of these 
affairs, whether they be of the quorum or of the police, do not 
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belong to tlu* family of Shallow^ at all events. They look beyond 
to-day, and, like a prudent lienwife, 

** llaud ignara ac non incaiita futuri/' 

always like to reserve a «e.s7-e^(7 for another occasion. A number 
of the ‘‘ Roscommon Journal,” published since the late assizes, 
has th(‘ following promisijig intelligcmee : — 

“ Murder. — Twenty persons, charged witli the murder of Daniel 
Noonan, of ^J’armon, in December last, (and for whose apprehension a 
reward of fifty ])ounds was ottered hy the Lord Lieutenant), hut wl^p 
have since evaded the vigilance of the police, surrendered iheinselves oh 
Friday se’nniglit to ("harles Mac Dermot, Ksq. and were bailed in heavy 
sureties to appear at the next assizes." 

Hero are twenty marderfi to cut a flourish in the Roscommon 
calendar at the end of a short period of three months ! Twenty 
convictions,” the learned Member for Bandon may call them; 
for — as we shall see anon — he, after the manner of a great prero- 
gative lawyer of old,* sometimes holds men guilty before trial — 
“ Castigatquc auditque dolos." 

We hope to see Baron Foster on the Connaught Circuit next 
time. [If he goes, we sJtall see him^ and ‘‘ 1).V.” hear him too] ; 
and. Oh ! what a ’laruin he will ring upon “ glaring turpitude 
liow will the atrocity of the people be inagnilied to his imagina- 
tion by the appearance of these twenty mortal miirdars upon the 
calendar; and then, after the culprits shall have served their 
gcMU'ration in that glorious record, how will their acquittal, or 
perhaps discharge without prosecution, or upon “ No Bills,” 
excite his wrath at their having given themselves up in such 
numbers, merely to screen the one delinquent who really com- 
mitted the one homicide. These are the arts, by wh.ich Ireland 
is made out to be in a state of conflagration. 

The charges of tlw Lord Chief Baron on the last circuit are 
qiiite of a piece with those of his learned brother in the South. 
Wherever lie came he Jiad a word of deep suspicion to throw 
upon the character of the people, eseept in Armagh, wdiere only 
128 traversers were indicted for riotous Orange processions. It 
is remarkable that the* Chief Baron liad to congratulate that 
county on its neaveable condition — and he did so, as he said, not 
on the ground of its calendar, which is altogether a fallacious 
test, but because he had so received it from the efficient Clerk of 
the Crown. At all the other towms on the circuit his charges 
w’ere very crabjuice, alteuiatiiig ih a most striking manner, in 
that respect, with those of Mr. Justice Torrens, with w'hom he 
travelled, and who found notliing but subjects of congratulation 
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and approval wherever ho came. Thus the Chief Barton opened 
the commission at Droglieda, by saying, that judging from the 
report of the calendar, he could not felicitate that town on the 
state of its tranquillity. At the next town, Dundalk, Judge 
Torrens opened the commission, stating that on comparing the 
calendar with those of other counties, he found it extremely 
light. In Downpatrick, the Chief Baron played first fiddle 
again, and although he had been ready enougli to turn the state 
of the calendar at Drogheda to the dispraise of the people, here 
declares it to be a most fallacious test, and that juciges were 
much mistaken who took it as the basis of their coi^ratulations. 
At Antrim, Judge Torrens could see no cause for alarm or 
censure. At Armagh, the Chief Baron relaxed a little, and 
commended the peaceable state of the county, although the gaol 
was so full, that the Crown- Solicitor was obliged to have recourse 
to a sort of decimation, with regard to the Orange rioters, and 
select out of 128 for Judgment, setting all the rest at 

large. At Monaghan, Judge Torrens found the calendar 
heavy ; but he showed that the argument which is usually built 
upon a heavy calendar, would liave been indeed fallacious in that 
case, for “ many of the cases, he said, were of such a description, 
that they might have been disposed of at quarter-sessions or even 
at petty-sessions.” 

In confirmation of this latter observation of Judge Torrens, 
we shall mention two cases which occurred at those assizes. 
The first is that of Patrick Colemau and others, who were 
indicted for assaulting a dwelling-house and for a riot. Judge 
Torrens in charging the jury, said, “This was one of those 
cases to which he had alluded in his charge to the grand jury. 
A want of discrimination had been evinced by the magistrates 
who had sent this case for trial to the assizes. It should have 
been tried at the quarter-sessions.” In •the other instance, 
Thomas Moorhead ar?d others were indicted for burglary and 
robbery, also for assaulting a dwelling-house, for appearing in 
arms and for a riot. Here were oneiices sufficient to fill a 
moderate calendar ; but when the offenders came to be tried, the 
counsel for the prosecution dropjied all the felonious parts of 
their indictment, and merely charged them with misdemeanors. 
Judge Torrens observed, that “ as the capital charge was thus 
abandoned, he took it for granted that it could not be sustained, 
and therefore it should not have been madt*. The counsel for 
the Crown were not to blamed for they had been sent here to 
prosecute cases, which, by informations taken before magisr 
trates, are represented of a serious nature, but which, upon 
investigation, would probably be found like a case which had 
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come before him at these assizes. It was called a Whitebey 
offence^ But turned out to be a mere riot by drunken metu 
seeking for a farther supply of whisky. By such a practice the 
magistrates of the county were doing — what he was quite sure 
they did not wish — causing it to be supposed, contrary to the 
fact, that the country *was in a state of insurrection. But thus it 
was, when the most trivial quarrels at publ icehouses were swxdled 
out, and nothing appeared upon the calendar, but Whiteboyism, 
murder, and highway robbery.” This most culpable practice of 
magistrates, in sending jirisoners for trial on charges which., 
cannot be sustained by evidence, and of referring to the assizes 
numerous cases, such as tlie inferior tribunals can and ought 
to adjudicate, has been materially instrumental in sAvelling the 
number of apparently heavy crimes upon the calendars. Know- 
ing of wliat stu/F our county justices are composed, we do not at 
all wonder at their persevering in the trick, particularly when 
every day s arriv.il ot the post tarings them intelligence of the 
good use which it is made to serve in Parliament. Latterly the 
device has become so common, that at the lati* assizes, not only 
Judge Torrens animadverted ifpon it, but several other members 
of the bench in diflerent parts of Ireland did the same; and 
even Baron Foster himself was obliged to objurgate a magistrate 
in Tipp(»rary, for having held a man improperly in custody on a 

t ifrave charge, whom he ought to have admitted to bail on a 
ighter one. 

The number of persons made amenable to justice during the 
last five years, is considerably greater than that of the five pre- 
ceding years ; and even the return for 1836, exceeds by some 
huiidreas that for 1835 ; a circumstance which seems to give 
infinite satisfaction to our Tory “ Countrymen and lovers.’^ 
Tliey rejoice in the fact, as affording ground for im] reaching the 

f overnment of Lord ^^Mulgrave, whom they acciis*- of having, by 
is clemency^ and by the manner in which tlie criminal law is 
administered by his Iqw-officers, given encouragement to of- 
fenders. In their anxiety to fasten a charge upon him, they 
overlook the fact, that the increase of which they complain 
began tliree years before his system of government was intro- 
duced into Ireland; even when Mr. Stanley was wielding tlie 
Coercion Act, and Mr. Blackburn putting forth the terrors 
of justice in the awful form of a Special Commission. None 
of them will have the audacity to, deny that Ireland is now 
in a state of halcyon peace, compared to what it was at that 
time. And yet to look at these returns, the number of (so- 
called) offenders is far greater than it is stated to have been in 
1882. Were the crimes actually committed of equal number. 
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we have not the slightest hesitation in declaring our belief, that 
the persons brought to answer for them at tlie bar of justice 
would double in amount those whom Lord Stanley’s vigour, and 
Mr. Blackburn’s adherence to the good old ‘‘ siinj^e plan,” 
could lay liold of. Hie reason of this can be no other, than the 
superior efficiency of tlie measures purSued by the present 
government to enforce the law. Tipperary — the great exanij)Ie 
in every dispute on the subject — is certainly and undeniably 
in a state ot comparative tranquillity ; it was nmiarkably so 
niroughout the entire year of 1836 ; yet in that year upwards of 
1,500 persons were placed within the animadversion of the law. 
Is uot this an evidence of the energy and success with which 
Lord Mulgrave pursues offenders, instead of being, wiiat Ser- 
geant Jackson and others w'ould represent it, a proof that he 
gives them encouragement and shelter ? Who was it that put a 
stop to the shameful compromises, by which the most notorious 
rioters in that county contriveck for many a long year, to elude 
justice and laugh at the power of laws ? Were not those com- 
promises effects by the connivance — aye, frequently the in- 
terested and corrupt connivance — of the magistracy ; and were 
they not abolished through the determination of the present 
government, to visit every infraction of the peace with its profier 
punishment? In a former article,* we showed how Mr. Howley, 
the Assistant-Barrister apjiointed by Lord Mulgrave^, to pn^sidc^ 
at the Quarter Sessions of Tipperary, knocked that scanrlalous 
system of evasion to piecc^s. He estreated the recognizances of 
all — ^both accusers and accused — who failed to appear to informa- 
tions lelating to that class of feuds and outrages which, though 
of trivial import, had they terminated with the occasions which 
gave rise to them, tended, perhaps more than any other cause, 
to degrade and barbarise the character of our people. Hence 
the number of prosecutions tor riots and* assaults was greatly 
increased, althougli it is .admitted, we believe, on all haruls, that 
the frequency of those offences has beei^very much diminished ; 
and tliis — which is one of the* peculiar triumphs of Lord Mul- 
grave’s straight-forward and impartial system of government — 
has furnished his enemies with a pretext for attaching it; for it 
has swelled the number of cases in the calendar by the addition 
of all that class of offenders who had been previously allowed to 
commit outrages and atone for them in private, by a kind of 
civil process of Lynch Ijato. Of the fifteen hundred offenders, 
whose assemblage in the lislf afforded such a crow to Serjeant 
Jackson, nearly eight hundred were amenable for offences which, 

^ See Vol. i. 494. 
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before Lord Mulgrave’s time, had been rarely brought into 
court: and of the whole number for Ireland, above twelve thou- 
sand appear to have belonged to that class. 

Another, and a very material help towards the same eifect, has 
been contributed by the improved state of the police. That 
force is every year becoming more effective ; and tiie change has 
been strikingly manifest since the passing of the act of last yejir, 
which took tne men entirely out of the hands of partizan magis- 
trates, and taught them, that the best way to obtain advance- 
ment in the service, is not to curry favour with individimls, butp^ 
to show themselves steady and alert in the proper duties of their 
station. A number of excellent magistrates have also been 
commissioned by the government, and sent into districts where 
the services of active and judicious men might avail, for the 
detection of criminals who would otherwise escape. The exer- 
tions of these gentlemen, combined with the efficiency of the 
police, have proved successful in bringing numerous off*enders 
within the grasp of justice, whom those persons who formerly 
undertook to provide mr its vindication would never have gone 
in quest of. All these circumstances shoidd be taken into con- 
sideration, when the enlarged numbers of persons committed for 
trial arc mentioned ; and w^e think that candid and honourable 
men of all parties, who compare the acti^al state of the country 
at the present, to the horrors which it is but too easy to connect 
with any former period, will view these increjised numbers of 
offenders now made amenable, botli as proofs of Lord Mul- 
grave’s zeal for the suppression of crime, and also as complete 
refutations of the charges of laxity and undue clemency, which 
have been so freely brought against him. 

With respect to the actual state of crime in Irf*land, as indi- 
cated by these returns, we shall Uike a similar return for Eng- 
land, which wc suppose no Tory will yet df\?cribe. as having 
been, or being, in a state of total demoralization and rebellion ; 
and let us compare it jvith one for the same year for Ireland. 
We take the return for 1835, because it is immediately before 
us. If the tables for the last year had been published, we should 
prefer them. But before we go into the particulars, it is right 
to make our readers understand tliat tlie tables of criminal 
offenders in England and Wales, tliough arranged in the same 
form as those which compose the appendices to the annual 
reports of the Inspector-General of Prisons in Ireland, are yet 
compiled in so different a manner, that a strict coniparison 
between the two would be unfairly disadvantageous to Ireland. 
Tlie English tables, we have reason to believe, do not comprise 
all the prisons in the country — the Irish tables do. From the 
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English table, common assaults are excluded — in the^Irish they 
contribute largely to the apparent amount of crime. The 
returns from the Irish gaols also include great numbers who 
have been committed by single magistrates, or at Petty Sessions, 
and whose cases are not of sufficient impovtance to be even made 
the subjects of a regular indictment. Militap^ offenders also — 
li^ll soldiers sentenced by court-martial to imprisonment, for 
breach of the articles of war — swell the Irish returns, the gaolers 
being obliged to include in these lists every person who may 
have been in their custody during the year. With all these 
points sjived in favour of Ireland, we pray the reader’s attention 
to the following table of some of the principal crimes which were 
charged, in England and in Ireland respectively, in the year 
1835:— 


• 

183/S. 

I 

In England 
and Wales. . 

In Ireland. 

Difieience 
in favour of 
Ireland. 

III 

Total number of ofTenders .... 

20,731 

21,20S 

. 1 .. 

474 

Murder ....... 

78 

447 


369 

Shooting at and assaulting with intent to murder 

131 

191 


57 

Conspiring to murder ...... 


10 


19 

Convicted of these ofTences .... 

8.5 

101 


106 

Unnatural crimes ...... 

70 

4 

75 


Assaults ........ 

841' 

6,175 


5,331 

Assaults on peace-officers in the execution of their > 
duty - - V 

421 

70 

342 

— 

Burglary 

281 

135 

146 

... 

Taking and holding forcible possession ... 

— 

175 

— 

175 

Robbery of amis ...... 

— 

68 

— 

68 

Arson 

67 

53 

14 


Setting fire to crops, plantations, heath, &c. 

9 

8 

1 

— 

Attempt to commit arson ..... 

. 4 

6 


2 

Riot, and feloniously destroying buildings, ma- } 
chinery, &c. - - - - - - J 

18 

19 


1 

Killing and maiming cattle . . . . .| 

34 

25 

9 

— 

Sending letters threatening to burn houses, &c. - 

15 

22 

— 

7 

Other malicious ofTcnccN ..... 

Assembling armed to aid smugglers ... 
Being out armed, to take game by night, and > 
assaulting gamekeepers - . . . ) 

4 

21 

184 

05 

15 

6 

184 

91 

Administering unlawful oaths - - - 

2 

54 


52 

Total number convicted . - » . . 

14,729 

10,787 

3,942 

— 

Total number acquitted and discharged ... 

5,977 

5,989 

12 


Executed ....... 

84 

27 

7 

i 



The balance is against our country, in some items, and 
favorable to it in others ; but taking into account that we have 
no poor law — that families comprising 2,385,000 human beings, 
in Ireland, are in a state of actual destitution — that the unquiet 
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have no occupation, the impatient scarce any restraint — that the 
harassing and depopulating oppressions of landlords and village 
tyrants, are still carried on with unrelaxed severity — and that 
numerous provocations and temptations solicit to the commission 
of violence here, whjph do not exist in happier countries — the 
wonder should be, that the disproportion between the state of 
crime in England and in Ireland is not much greater than it 
really is. Let any honest-minded Englishman ask himself the 
question — What would be the state of Kent, if its pe^ntry 
were as wretched as those of Tipperary or of Donegal ? — and 
then let him, if he will, impute the disorders which still con- 
tinue, to the mild but firm system of government which Lord 
Mulgrave has introduced, with already such manifestly good 
effect, and so ripe a promise of peace ancl permanent tranquillity 
hereafter. 

The specKihes of Serjeant Jackson, delivered in the debates 
upon the first and second readings of the Municipal Reform 
Will, may be looked upon as the manifestoes of the party which 
has put him forwara. He brought some heavy accusations 
against the conduct and policy of the Irish government, which 
he sustained by cases so diffusely and circumstantially detailed, 
as to lend an air of authority to what he said. The pamphlet 
before us, however, entitled ‘‘ A Familiar Epistle to Sergeant 
Jjxckson,” knocks about hisyiw?/.? in a manner sufficiejuly ‘‘ mmi- 
liar,” certainly, and not the less convincing for the sturdy sim- 
plicity with which it takes them in hand. The motto is rather a 
ruflliiig one to a person of his sensitive as- well as ingenuous 
modesty : Tell Truth and Shame the Devil !” But if the 

facts and statements Avherewdtli the writer arms himself, to meet 
those of the learned gentleman, arc undeniable — and we are 
quite satisfied they are so — the advice is not ill bestowed. We 
are even half disposed to hope that it may not be entirely thrown 
aw\ay; for a more complete exposure, in a plain unpretending 
way, could scarcely haVe been of the bombastic nothings, 
with which Sergeant Jackson’s speeches are swelled out; and ne 
must be insatiable of the glory arising from such flights of 
rhetoric, if, after tliis correction, he attempts to soar into the 
same fanciful region any more. It is intimated, indeed, in this 
epistle, that he is getting ashamed of the notoriety he has 
acquired, and inclined to be angrj^ with those who made him a 
‘‘cat’s-paw and dupe” to propagate their slanders. This is 
taking rather a favourable view of the matter, and letting him 
down easy. But in reality there does not appear any other 
reasonable mode of accounting for the strange, and not more 
strange than confident, assertions which he was induced to make. 
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than by endeavouring to believe that he was himsel|* deceived. 
A mind violently prejudiced is peculiarly open to imposition, an<l 
liable to be seduced by any tales, however gross, in favour of its 
own prepossessions. Nevertheless we are in doubt as to Sergeant 
Jackson s siipiK)sed repentance ; for, as yet it has brought fortii 
no fruits conformable to our notion of sucli a happy change ; but 
on the contrary, we observe symptoms of a spirit, thou^i more 
wary perhaps, still implacable and contumacious as before. 

In dealing with the matters of fact which Sergeant Jackson 
stated, and boasted that he could prove, the writer of this 
pamphlet uses little or no art. He selects the most important of 
the ciises, which he places in parallel columns to the answers 
which have already been given to them, supplying such other 
information from public and from private sources, as st'ems 
necessary to strengthen his vindication of the Irish government, 
and to exhibit the glaring injustice of the charges imputed to it. 
In this way he upsets, one after another, all the showy cases 
relied upon by the learned Sergeant and his understrapt)er, 
Mr. Emerson Tennent, leaving their attacks destitute of a single 
jiroveable fact of any serious import to add weight or credit to 
them or to their authors. 

The displeasure of the Tory party against the Crown for 
having ceased to object to jurors with a mere view to obtain 
convictions, per fas ant nefaSj is ascribed to its true motive, their 
hatred of free institutions. 

*'Yoiir first article of impeachment is grounded on the antipathy 
which every genuine Tory has to the Trial by Jury, It never can 
answer the purposes of your party, nor consist with the objects for which 
they desire to rule Ireland, that the Irish Catholic peasant should be 
tried by his peers. You all mouth loud enough, Heaven knows, about 
' the Constitution,’ and the besetting dangers l)y which you ore pleased 
to say it is surrounded ; but not one of you cai^ endure the thought of 
this most venerable and essential part of the constitution subsisting 
amongst the Irish people in its original strength and integrity. As long 
as you held the sway, ^le people of this country never felt it to be a 
safeguard. It w'iis a dubious protection to innocence, an insecure defence 
against oppression, an almost iitvai'iablc scourge to liberty and civil 
rights; and if the power were yours to-morrow, such most certainly you 
would endeavour to make it again ” 

Tills is a fair and true exposure of the hypocrisy of the fac- 
tion. They are great sticjklers for forms of liberty, as long as 
they can, by convenient and* pliant instruments, strip it of its 
power : and they mean nothing more, when they cry out for the 
Constitution. The complaint that ‘‘ the prerogative of tlie 
Crown has been abandoned” — ^the prerogative oi packing juries ? 
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— is fully answered by an extract from die speech of Mr. Woulfe ; 
and the adthor then proceeds to show, by a striking instance, the 
offensive crossness of the practice which has been thus wisely 
supersedeu. 

** As to your generous scepticisms on the subject of jurors having ever 
been objected to by any former Attoniey-deneral, or with his permis- 
sion^ on the ground of their religious or political opinions, I aamire it 
the more, because incredulity is not often your failing. But ask Mr. 
Blackbumc. It is unnecessary to send you farther back. Ask him, I 
say, why Mr. Patrick Lalor, the late member for the Queen’s County, 
was, at least, twenty times during his Attorney -Generalship, challenged 
by the Crown Solicitor on the Home Circuit r I name Mr. Lalor, not 
tnat he is the only one that has been pointedly excluded, but because he 
is known to the people of England, whom you profess to enlighten, and 
who will, from his exclusion, the more readily appreciate the animus of 
the practice. Hundreds beside him, in fhe same respectable doss of 
society, were unifonnly and most insultingly thrust aside, for no other 
assignable cause than because they ware warm politicians on die Catholic 
side; and up to the date of Lord Mulgrave's happy arrival on our 
shores, it was manifest to all persons of that description, — and at every 
assize they were made to feel it too, — that the Crown mistrusted them, 
and feared to submit (be most trivial ease of agrai'ian outrage to be tried 
by any but—* Conservatives.’ ” 

The several trials of the prensumed murderers of Mr. Carter 
having been cited, as illustrating the bad tendency of the reliance 
which modern Attorney-Generals place on the jiny panel, Mr. 
Tickell, a barrister who conducted the business of tne Crown on 
the Home Circuit, has furnished an account of those trials, 
exposing most fully the gross inaccuracies of Sergeant Jackson’s 
statements. It appears from this letter, that the great damning 
lacts put forward to sustain that part of his cl\argc, were all 
exaggerated or invented. 

** It is not true, for instance, (says the author of Jiis Epistle,) that on 
the first trial, a participation in the murdi^r was admitted upon me juiy, 
nor that, on the second, c man who bad been convicted of a similar 
crime was admitted in like manner. ' It is also now apparent, although 
you were either ignorant of the fact, or did not think it would serve your 
argument to acknowledge it, that on the third trial the prosecution failed 
through the peijury or defective memory of the approver.” 

All these things are made manifest by the letter of Mr. 
Tickell, who, being of strong Toiy predilections, is a most 
valuable ivitness in such a case. \Vould that all Irish Tories 
were imbued witli the like honourable feelings, or that they 
could be brought to think that a gentleman is bound to tell 
truth, whether it makes for his party or against it. 

Mr. Emerson Tennent, not to be outdone in anytliiiig by 
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Sergeant Jackson, t}K)ught fit to bolster up this part of tlie 
charge with a parallel illustration from the Monaghan Assizes. 
With characteristic recklessness, he stated a case as against this 
government, with which this government had nothing whatever 
to do, and tlie circumstances of which were in no manner or 
degree applicable to the present inode of empanelling the petty 
jury. For the ti'ials, oi which he speaks, were had while Mr. 
Blackburne was Attorney-general; and in every one of those 
trials, according to a very common practice of that man of 
“ liberal opinions,” the Roman Catholic jurors were set aside. 
We are happy to fiiul that O’Connell has taken this matter in 
hand, and means to ahew up the choice of Belfast in Parliament. 
But the hero maintains his brazen front, and still remains im- 
piTturbably true to his story; except, indeed, that he is not 
(uiite certain as to the dales. The following observations upon 
this subject are well put : — 

" I venture to predict, that when tlie returns relating to this case (which 
Mr. O'Connell will move for) are forthcoming, you will have no great 
reason to be proud of your northern ally. He, indeed, appears in no 
degree abashed hy the notice, but sliows every sign of a determination, 
quite natural in such a gentleman, to die hard. He is confident, for- 
sooth, of everything — ' except the dates;* that is, he is still quite sure 
that tlie three successive prosecutions failed, because of the rule which 
Lord Mulgravc’s attorney •geuerals have acted upon; but whether those 
failures occurred since or before that rule came into operation, and its 
authors into power, — mass, he cannot tell ! — ' Non mi ricordo,* 

** This is the fable of the iVidf and the Lamb revived : — ' Villain ! 
how dare you muddy the stream (of justice) out of which 1 must dnnkP’ 
— ‘ How can that be, an’t please your Worship, when the stream flows 
down from you to me ? Don’t you see ho>v the mud descends from 
Blackburne point?’ — ' No Jesuitical evasions, caitiff! 1 cai’e not whicli 
way it flows ; the water is muddy, ami if it be not you, it must have 
been your father.’ — ' Alas, sir, my father was mutton before I was born.’ 
— ‘ None of your Popery, wretch 1 It was your grandfather then, for I 
forget the dales; hut you shall die the death*’ 

** But it is not enough for youf friend to defend himself in this way ; 
he takes up the cudgels, and soundly whacks his impugnanL Accusat 
Manilla, si rea non est ; that was the height of Roman impudence ; 
but Belfast surpasses Rome in that quality ; for her sons prefer tlicir 
bills of indictment from the dock. Mr. Emerson, unable to deny that 
he has brought false charges, flics off from the troublesome office of de- 
fending himself, to the moi'e easy and congenial task of adding to his 
offence. He reiterates the accusation, that Uic government entered into 
a corrupt compromise with murderers, and furnished them with the 
means of emigrating to America. 

Theiruth of the matter is this. After the culprits hod stood three 
trials for their lives, the Counsel for the Crown agreed to the ofier of 
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their solicitor, that they should plead guilty of manslaughter, and be 
conveyed, Hinder a rule of transportation, to America. Sentence of 
transportation for life was passed upon them accordingly, which sentence 
is still in force ; so that should they ever come back to Ireland, or to 
any otlicr part of the United Kingdom, they are liable to be prosecuted 
and hanged as returned %convicis. The sentence was carried into effect, 
as all sentences of the kind arc, at the public expense. Mr. Emerson 
may call this emigration, if he likes, and endeavour to represent it as 
such to those who will believe him. 

It is not denied, that it would have been more agreeable to justice, 
ns, 1 am sure, it would have been far more satisfactory to the government, 
if those criminals had been s(.'nt to a convict settlement. But how was 
that to be effected ? The crown counsel had every reason to despair of 
obtaining a conviction, liad they resorted to the extreme measure of a 
fourth trial ; and, therefore, they recommended the only course likely 
to ensure the country against those effects of evil example and impunity, 
which might have ensued from turning such desperate choractci's as the 
])risoners loose upon society again. Mr. Emerson Tennciit is, perhaps, 
the only man who would think of tutting the conduct of the government 
in this affair into an occasion of censure. But, detected before the face 
of the country in an attempt to fasten a false accusation upon tlie govern- 
ment, it was an object of importance to him to raise a cloud under which 
he might take shelter from public contempt, and cover, if possible, his 
mistake of the dates.’* 

Those teiuler-hcarted souls are pleased to term the leniency 
which his Excellency displayed towards some unfortunate of- 
fenders confined in the county prisons, in the course of his very 
useful tour in Ulster and the other provinces, an abuse of the 
prerogative of mercy. But here, as in all their attacks, they fail 
miserably in proofs. Sergeant Jackson displays his talent at 
amplification, as usual, both freely asserting the thing that is not^ 
and greatly magnifying that wdiich is. Thus he says, that the 
Lord Lieutenant had “ released prisoners guilty of all sorts of 
offences,” when it is known that his clemency was only extended 
to petty offenders, whose term of punishment was within a short 
time of expiring ; and «hcn he not only distorts the cases which 
he selects as instances, but represents them in a glass like that of 
Banquo, wherein a single image is multiplied ad infinitum. 

In Cavan,” he says, “ the noble lord had let out fourteen : 
and amongst the peccadilloes for which they had been incar- 
cerated, were merely firing at Uie Revenue Police, a very trifling 
one, no doubt, particularly in these peaceable times.” How 
extremely facetious ! But, barriiig the wit of it, tliere is no ex- 
cuse for taking such liberties with facts ; for only one person came 
under that description, and his release from farther punishment 
appears to have been an act of common humanity, such as no 
government out of Austria (where a sentence of imprisonment is 
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almost equipollent to one of death), could hesitate to ^rform. It 
would occupy too much of our space to go into the full particulars 
of this man’s case, which have been very fully and satisfactorily 
stated in Parliament It was a peculiarly hard one ; and was re- 
commended strongly to the favourable consideration of the Govern- 
ment, by a number of Tory magistrates and deputy lieutenants 
of Cavan, who were highly gratified at his discharge; for, ex- 
clusively of the severity of his lot, he was a aportsman^ and there- 
fore a very useful kind of person in their eyes. Hut when 
Sergeant Jackson thundered his denunciations upon Lord Mul- 
gravc for having released him, these gentlefolk were all as mute 
as stockfish, 'rhc remark which follows upon this subject, is 
applicable to other cases than the one before us ; it conveys both 
a just reproof and a wholesome admonition. 

“ I think it is not very creditable to the gentlemen who interfered so 
warmly in behalf of Maguire, that ont* only of all their number has now 
come forw’ard, — having seen the conduct and motives of the Lord 
Lieutenant, in acceding to their request, so grossly aspersed, — to justify 
him and undeceive the public. But the rest are Tories ; and need I 
tell you, Sir, that it is one thing for an Irish Tory to sneak in at the 
back door, and solicit favours from a liberal government, for himself or 
his dependents, and another thing to stej) forward and acknowledge the 
obligation ; particularly when by so doing, he might run the risk of 
doing justice to that government. There arc not many of the tribe 
capable. of the virtue which ye?/ boast for most of them have their 
price: but I do believe that ‘ the world and its contents’ (after they had 
made sure thereof ) would not bribe them to be faithful and true, to the 
present government, one moment longer than opportunity might serve 
them of doing a shabby turn.” 

Sergeant Jackson brought forward three cases to support his 
assertion, that partizans had been improperly raised to the 
magisterial office ; namely, those of Lord Mill town, Mr. Cas- 
sidy, and Mr. L. C. Smyth; and in everjf one of these cases the 
pamphlet before us furnishes demonstrative evidence, that he 
stated circumstances at total varianc^ with the truth. The 
attempt to make out one of these gentlemen to be a convict, 
and another an instigator to the crime of arson, are among the 
most daring flights of our h^anied countryman’s muse. It is 
pitiful— wondrous pitiful — when efforts so well intended fall 
short of the mark ; and never w^as knight-errant in more rueful 

a in diis respect, than our coifed brother, who, having gone 
determined to substOi^iate every thing “ thoroughly,” has 


* ** The world and its contents would not bribe me to take part in the administra* 

tiou of the afiairsof I rebind, under the present government.” — Str^eani Jaekion^s 
Speech^ Peb> 7. 
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returned to his rest, having proved to tlie whole world that he 
can substantiate nothing at all. 

That a Catholic should be advanced to any post beyond the 
dignity of a tidewaiter, is a rank offence in the nostrils of Orange 
piety. “ The Protestant interest” is thereby endangered, ancfa 
certain very agreeable form of the Protestant succession ex- 
posed to interruption. It matters not that there are seven 
Catholics in Ireland to one person who holds any other religious 
profession, and that some of them are at least as well qualified 
and as well entitled to assist in the direction of public affairs, and 
in tlie various departments of justice, as their neighbours. The 
real old Tories have not yet learned to see the necessity of de- 
parting from the track in which the Beresfords moved so gloriously 
for themselves, and for tlie land that bore the weight of them. 
They would still keep office sacred, as a pleasant fortress to 
guard the church, and as the only comfort which remains to her 
ciiildren. The straightforward •Orangemen make no mincing 
about it. l"hey speak out. But there is a spurious breed of 
Tories sprung up m modern times, who affect a great liberality, 
and are quite willing to open the door of place to every Catliolic 
who happens not to liave any chance, or, peradventure, any para- 
mount claim to public distinction. To such they would widely 
open their arms, as long as they modestly remain at a respectful 
distance. But let them once approach the golden precincts, and 
admiration of their merit becomes suddenly absorbed in surprise 
at their presumption. Of this hypocritical school, having the 
modern Joseph Surface at its head, are most of the gentlemen 
who have been marked out for office under a change of rulers. 
They must put on a seeming of equity, which iieitlier they noi 
their masters would ever consent to put in practi» e. Thus Ser- 
geant Jackson affects the greatest sympathy with Sergeant Ball, 
Decause he was not made Solicitor-General ; circumstance of 
which Sergeant Ball himself has not complained;) and exclaims, 
God forbid that there slfould be any liesitation about appointing 
a Catholic I And so likewise the veracious sycophant of the 
Standard ncw^simper pretended a great love for Mr. O’Loghlen ; 
and espoused his wTones with angry zeal, when he accepted a 
seat on the Excheouer Bench, inviting him to wait awhile, and 
he should be the nrst man whom the Tories would provide for. 
Mr. O’Loghlen, however, has been promoted higher than any 
Tory government — even for purposes of deception — would ever 
dare to raise any Catholic, and he *at once becomes a theme of 
vituperation among the base yelpers of this base and unblushing 
faction. 

Your objections are restricted to those Catholics only who have got 
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anything. With regard to other99 whose turn has not yet eome to pro- 
voke je^ousy, you profess the greatest liberality, and even a iragret that 
they have not been promoted. ‘ God forbid that any hesitation should 
be evinced by his Miyesty s government in appointing a Roman Catholic, 
who was ht for the situation, and unblemished in his personal and politi- 
cal character. You would just os soon have appoiikted him as a Protestant.* 
— just as soon f This is so kind and conciliatory of you, W'hilst 
your ‘ whole-hog* associates in Glasgow, and at the Lord Mayor’s great 
room, join in a simultaneous bellow against tJic promotion even of a 
Papist police-constable. But they had not the Attorney-Generalship 
in prospect to hold their genius in rebuke. 

“ Mark how fearlessly Mr. Emerson Tennent — that zealous Protestant 
and bright ornament to whatever profession of Christianity he may 
espouse,* delivers himself on tlie subject He had the courag«s at 
Glasgow, while Sir Robert Peel sat by with an tissenting simper, to say 
that ‘ in Ireland, at the presemt day, the religion of the Protestant is 
even a more effectual bar to his appointnjcnt or promotion to any one 
office, judicial, military, or civil, than was tlui faith of the Roman 
Catholic before tlie removal of the {fenal laws.* Just fancy 
* The inatchlcs» intrepidity of fuce/ 

which the man must be able to command, who, even on the banks of 
the Niger, or in the backwoods of Louisiana, could venture upon such 
a declaration. But such friends are often very convenient to a leader 
who has a character to maintain. They 

‘ Answer with a ready • • • 

'I'o save their masters.’ 

I should not wonder, therefore, if Sir Robert set a very high value upon 
the services of your ‘ honourable friend,’ or if he had already assigned 
him a post in his intended governiiient. * In the selection of the judges,' 
— thus he goes on— ‘ In the selection of the judges, the most learned and 
eminent men at the bar, though of liberal principles^ have been pas.sed 
over and insulted, to make way for the promotion of individuals who 
had no other recommendation than the profession of the favoured reli- 
gion.* Now, the only individual of the ' f avowed religion,’ who has 
been promoted to the office of a judge, is Mr. O’Loghlen ; and I would 
almost leave it to yourself^-certainiy, if you uot belong to a parlia- 
mentary minority (a situation too* trying to the conscience), I would 
leave it to you, absolutely — to decide, whether a single man at tlie bar, 
of any or of no ‘ principles,’ (and there are men of this latter description, 
eminent enough in the profession), has a right to complain of Mr. 
O’Loghlen’s promotion. Mr. Emer. on talks of ‘ individuals ^ — to tickle 
the ears of his Scottish hearers. Two or three, more or less, seem to 
make no odds in his account of numbers ; but 1 would fain know w hom 
he means to designate as the men of ‘liberal principles,’ who have been 
unjustly passed over and insultedl He cannot allude to Mr. Blaek- 
biirne, because, you know, he would not degrade or disgrace himself by 


He is believed to have coquetted with more than one in his time. 
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accepting anything from this government, and, therefore, it was no 
insult, but^quite the contrary, to pass him over, without tempting him 
with an offer.” 

An extract follows from a speech of Mr. Shea Lalor, at ‘‘ the 
so-much- abhorred Association,” which shows that the share of 
patronage wliich, as yet, has fallen to the Catholics, is consider- 
ably short of ^‘even-handed justice.” 

“ He had received a letter from a fast friend of Liberalism in England 
— ^from a man of ability — a man wdiosc services had been very great. 
He drew his attention to a resolution that had been adopted in the late 
conservative meeting, expressed his surprise that it had remained uncon- 
tradicted, and asked for a statement of tiie truth from him (Mr. Lalor), 
tliat he might lay it before his friends in Knglaiul. I'he resolution to 
which he referred was the one in which it wiis said tliat the patronage 
and prerogative of the Irish government were abused ; tl»at jiartizans 
alone were promoted to office ; partizans alone were made assistant-bar- 
risters, magistrates, and police-officers. He made out an estimate of 
these various ofRces, and he would communicate the result to them. 

“ There wen*, 

1 Inspcictor-general of constabulary, Colonel Shaw Kennedy. No one 
would call him a partizan or a radical. H(* was certainly a fair 
man, and whatever his private feelings miglit he, he u ould suppress 
them, and not allow them to interfere >vith his public duty. 

2 Deputy Inspectors, both Protestants, 

4 Provincial Inspectors, one of whom is a Catholic. 

1 Receiver-General ; he is no partizan. 

1 Chief Clerk, a Protestant. 

36 Sub-Inspectors, ybi/r of whom are Catholics. 

188 Chief Constables, only thirty of whom are Catholics. 

18 Paymasters, three of whom are Catholics. 

“Thus, out of 251, the entire number, there were but thirty-eiyhf 
Rotnan Catholics. 

“ He next w'ent to the Magistracy. There werr. Stipendiary 
Magistrates, six of *.vhom were Catholics. 

“ There were, .S3 Assistant Barristers, among whom there were but 
eiyht Catholics ; and of ^he other 28 there were about four Liberals. 
Even among the Roman Catholics tiiere were some of whom the less 
was said the better. 

There were, 32 County Lieutenants, two of whom were Roman 
Catholics. 

“ He then alluded to the county Kerry, and stated that at the late 
election, out of 16 Deputy-Lieutenants, not one had supported the prin- 
ciples of the present government; out of 119 Magistrates there were 
but eight who voted for them. He eked those matters, not for the 
purpose of criminating the government, but merely to show how very 
false were the statements advanced in the resolution of the conserva- 
tive meeting.” 

The refutation of the charge so pertinaciously reiterated, of 
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Lord Mulffrave*s having appointed assistant barristers who have 
created a nctilious constituencVj in order to swamp tlie Conserva- 
tive interest, is tlie best written and the most triumphantly 
sustained portion of this spirited defence. We regret that we 
have not reserved room for any portion of it. 

The “ State of the Country” is the last Subject noticed by our 
author. Sergeant Jackson had frightened the House with a list 
of enormities brought to justice in Tipperary during one year; at 
tlie end of which, by a blunder into which his eagerness to slander 
his country betrayed him, he named twenty-one cases of a crime, 
from the taint of which, blessed be God, our soil is pure. The 
last Irishman who was implicated in such an abomination, bore a 
name which the learned sergeant would be long sorry to “ name 
to ears polite at least he aid not allude to this horrifying case 
before the eight lords who solicited his presence at the Lord 
Mayor’s house in Dublin. His loose way of stating facts for the 
advantage of his own side, is admirably exemplified in the fol- 
low'ing passage : — 

‘‘ Now so it happens, by one of those felicitous mistakes \rhieh you so 
often contrive to make in favour of your own side, that the imposing 
array of ‘ Convictions’ here paraded by you, comprises all persons who 
were charged with offences in Tipperary during the year. In this num- 
ber are contained, not only those wdio worn convicted, but also all those 
who were acquitted, all those against whom no bills were found, and all 
those who w'C!re discharged by proclamation without any prosecution. 
Every one of these you assuiiip to have been convicted. ‘ How many/ 
you exclaim to your horror-stricken auditors — ‘ how many do you think 
were convicted for murder? Not less iXinw fifty-four. Ilow many for 
shooting at with intent to kill ? Twenty. For assaults of various kinds 
with intent to kill? Seventy- three. For manslaughter ? Fifty-one J 
According to this calculation, there were one hundred and ninety-eight 
persons convicted of taking away life, or attempting to take it away, in 
the one year. But if you look again at the reUirn, you will find, that 
of the fifty-four persons charged with murder, five only were capitally 
convicted ; tiventy-five were acquitted ; agaii^t thirteen bills were not 
found, and eight were discharged without prosecution I Of twenty 
charged with shooting with intent to kill, two only were convicted / A 
large proportion of those charged wiih grievous assaults and man- 
slaughter were convicted ; but twt iity-nine of the number were acquit- 
ted or discharged on sureties ; ana forty-two of them sentenced only to 
short terms of imprisonment. 

But what shall be said to your last unclean aspersion against your 
country ? Is it possible that you believed it ? Twenty-one ! Pah I 
Why, I will give you, not the calendar for Tipperary, but all tlie calen- 
dars of all the counties in Ireland ; and if in our criminal annals, for 
the last twenty-one years, you can discover as many cases of that dis- 
gusting nature, I will allow that you have proved the vilest and most 
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ihilEuaoiM denioralizatioti, and succeeded better than many other Irish 
birds, youl* fellow-labourers and compeers, in befouling the nest out of 
which you were taken. I suppose you are prepared < thoroughly to sub- 
stantiate’ this too — that twenty-one convictions took place in Tipperary on 
this abominable charge — and then to argue, by learned deductions, and 
logic all your own, that (.Lord Mulgravcs tour through Ireland, and his 
release of certain minor ofTenders from tin; gaol of Clonmel, produced 
the unnatural state of society out of which these enormities sprang. Let 
tlie people of hZngland, however, understand that the odious imputation 
is totally groundless. It has not even the ecpiivocal merit of ‘ lying like 
truth ;* for not only were there no convictions for that nameless crime, 
but there was not one single chnrgey 

Having professed a candid belief tliat the infamous imputation 
alluded to had originated in an unintended mistake^ the (mniphlet 
concludes with the following burst of honest indignation: — 

“ Ihit hold, Sir ; never was error less excusable tlian in this case, 
when you come forward as a public accuser, voluntarily, ofliciously, 
after a long and painful preparation, and afttu* the solemn prelude w'ith 
whieli you vouclied for the accuracy of ‘ every single statement’ you 
should make. The plea of ‘ Non volens erravi,* must not avail you : 
‘ Non volens itjiiur ptvnas lialo,* is its just and righteous answer. The 
blunder you have committc‘d would, in an ordinary case, bo merely 
ridiculous ; but iis an instance of the avidity with which a class of Irish- 
men grasp at every pretext, however monstrous or absurd, to defame 
their country, it is too melancholy a subject for laughter. You are slow 
to believe in the manifest signs of improvement and civilization, whieli 
tlie influence of a mild and paternal government has produced. If 
others rely on them, and confide in the able and honest men, who, in 
spite of all the. efforts of your party to depress the charactcir of their 
native land, are raising it above obloquy and contempt, you cry, ‘ More 
shame for them!' But let any dirty tale, or hideous aspersion — no 
matter how gross or incredible — be thrown in your way^ you catch it 
up as bread from lieavcn, without inquiry, w ithout hesitation, and in 
the full assurance of faith, that whatevcir tends to bla ken — to malign — 
to * make us traduced and taxed of other Mutions,* must be true. This 
is more than an cTror of judgment. It is a wilful participation in the 
slander; and the cominuinty wiiich lui> been belied through your means 
will hold you accountable for it." 

There is a journal published in London, called the Record ; — 
a gospel neu\spaper ^ — 

Whose pious face some sacred texts adorn ; 

As artful sinners cloak the secret sin 
To veil with seeming grace tlic guile within.” 

It is conducted, we believe, by aiL old man-of-war's man, who 
cruised for some years in the troubled waters of Irish controversy, 
and was, though not the first surely of the present age and gene- 
ration the boldest 

That practis'd falsehood under saintly show.” 
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^ We think we cannot conclude our observations on the calum^ 
niators of Ireland better, than jby an extract from this one who 
has stuck to her as a leech. If it serves no otlier purpose, it may 
serve to keep the poor worried Sergeant Jackson tn countenance. 
It is, in facti^ tlie sort of comment which is germane to his 
speeches. • 

** The exposure made by Sergeant Jackson, of the proceedings of the 
Irish Government, was calculated to produce a powerml impression both 
on tlie House of Commons and the country. His statements completely 
altered the tone of the debate, and must have made Lord John Russell and 
bis friends ashamed of what his lK)rdsbip had said about the * miserable, 
monopolising minority,* as he was pleased to designate the Protestants of 
Ireland. In facty the doings of Lord Mulgrave were such, that even 
Lord Morpeth is said to have expressed his surprise at circumstances 
with the existence of which he had previously been very partially ac- 
quainted ! ! !’* 


Art. VI 11. — 1*. Memoirs of the Life of Sir Humphry Bart. 

LLJy.^ F.R.S.^ Foreign Associate of the Institute* of France. 
By John Davy, M.D. PMi.S. 2 vols. 8vo. London. 1836. 

2. Consolations in Travel^ or, The Last Days of a Philosopher. 
Third edition. London. 1831. 

3. Salnionia. Third edition. London. 1833. 

W ERE the question to be proposed, as to which is the most 
important branch of niiman knowledge, it is probable 
that many very different answers would.be returned, in accord- 
ance with the different opinions which men had formed of the 
summum bonum of life. Chemistry, as a purely intellectual 
science, cannot certainly be ranked witli astronomy and the 
higher mathematics; nor yet, perhaps with the classics and 
belles lettres, as a liberal study. It oircrs the most irrefragable 

E roof and most striking example of the inductive philosopher, 
ut from its accustoming the mind to demonstrative evidence, its 
general tendency may be thought to induce a scepticism of 
oisposition in regard to such matters as depend for their proof 
on numan testimony. Neither has chemistry any direct tendency 
to form pure principles of action, or to improve and cultivate 
those moral qualities of the •human heart, in which tlic true 
dignity and happiness of man consist We apprehend that 
its chief apology is to be found in its numerous relations to tl^ 
wants ana comforts of society and the arts of life ; and, on this 
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ground, we can readily understand why, in a utilitarian age 
like the present, it should be esteemed as one of the most 
popular ot all the sciences. 

I'he phenomena which chemistry discloses, are precisely of that 
kind which captivate the popular taste; — brilliant and almost 
magical in their nature, they appeal at once to the senses, while, 
on the other hand, they require no great depth of understanding, 
or previous knowledge of the subject, to apprehend the general 
principles on which they depend. It is not, however, the mere 
captivation of the fancy by striking experiments that the modern 
chemist aims at producing; neither is his object, like that of the 
ancient akdiemists, to transinute the baser metals into gold, or 
to discover a universal elixir to prolong life, but to promote 
the health and happiness of his species by the multiplication of 
the comforts of social existence. Chemistry allied to the arts, 
has been the grand source of national aggrandizement and wealth, 
by enabling our manufacturers Jto cojupete with those of every 
other nation, and our merchants to monopolise the commerce of 
the world. Directed by its lights, we have l>een introduced 
into the very arcana of nature ; and armed with its powers, we 
have been enabled to subdue tlie most refractory substances to 
our will. Ily hVanklin, we have b<H?n taught to disarm the 
lightning of its fury ; by J)avv, to avoid the terrific consequences 
of subterranean combustion ; by Cavendish, to set free the im- 
{irisoned elements of water ; and by Wollaston, to draw platinum 
wire finer than the fint'st gossamer, by which, it is said, that 
philoso[)her realized a sum of not less than £30,000. If, how- 
ever, we may be allowed to judge of the importance of discoveries 
by the extent and permanency of their effects, we should not 
hesitate to assign the first place to Mr Wattes dis'‘Overy of the 
steam-engine, — a discovery, wliich, we venture to affirm, is only 
parallelca by one otli^r event in tlie annals of the world — that 
IS, the art of printing ; although it may be doubted, whether it 
is not calculated to effc»pt even still greater changes in the phy- 
sical than that has done in the intellectual world. In short, the 
dreams of the philosophical enthusiast are now no longer impro- 
bable, but a boundless prospect of new and inexliaustible disco- 
very 1ms been opened to our view. 

Among the chemists of the eighteenth century, the names of 
Black, Cavendish, IViestley, and Scheele, hold a conspicuous 
rank ; but they were each distinguished by a peculiar merit ; 
Black for the simplicity and precision of his process^ and the 
accuracy of his reasoning powers; Cavendish for the great deli- 
cacy and neatness of his manipulations, and the caution widi 
which he advanced to general conclusions,— so that most of his 
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processes were, from the very first, of a finished kind, 
no subsequent correction, and remaining unimpaired Amidst the 
progress of discovery; Piiestley for the ingenuity with which he 
devised chemical apparatus, and for the light which his multifari- 
ous knowledge and research shed over every branch of the 
science; and Scheele for the boldness and Originality of his mind, 
which disencumbered chemistry of many erroneous views, and 
paved the way for future discoveries. Such were the peculiar 
excellencies of those eminent chemists ; but the claims of Davy 
w^ere of a still higher order, whether we consider the peculiar 
nature of his genius, or the discoveries which it enabled him to 
effect He seemed to combine in his own individual character, 
the separate excellencies of all those who preceded him. Bold 
and ardent in disposition, and patient and persevering in investi- 
gation, his mind seemed equally adapted to minute enquiry, and 
the most extensive generalization of facts. In the commence- 
ment, as well as in the decline of his life, when the imagination 
is less subject to the supremacy of reason, he exhibited many 
proofs of the natural force of this faculty of his mind ; and to this 
source, we must refer that inexhaustible fertility of expedients 
and dexterity as an experimenter, for which he was so remark- 
ably distinguished in his more mature years. Clear and accurate 
in his reasoning, and imbued with the true spirit of the Baconian 
philosophy, he was able not only to compare all the existing facts 
of chemistry, so as to deduce general conclusions ; but, to seize 
with intuitive sagacity, the remote resemblances of facts, and with 
no less singular adroitness, to devise, new experiments fpr testing 
their accuracy, and confirming and extending their proofs ; so 
that in all respects his mind was |)eculiarly formed for original 
investigation, and for extending the boundaries of science. The 
circumstance, however, which, perhaps, more than any other, 
added to his general fame, was the wonderful ingenuity of his 
mind in surmounting obstacles, so as to render available to the 
arts of life, the abstract principles of scieace. 

It strikes us as one great onjection to the life of Davy, that 
it has been vrritten too soon after his death, to enable us to judge 
of the real practical importance of many of his discoveries ; many 
of which require time to confirm their truth, or to develope their 
consequences ; we do not, by any means, subscribe to the ojpinion 
that the intrinsic merits of scientific discoveries are to be estimated 
by the extent of their practical and beneficial consequences; yet, 
when such consequences are df an universal kind, they cannot 
but encircle the inventor's brow with an additional halo of glory, 
and emphatically entitle him to the appellation of a permanent 
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benefactor of his species. We can no more dissociate the effects 
whicli the discoveries of Newton and Bacon liave respectively 
produced on the mixed and experimental sciences, than we can 
disconnect tlie association of the New World with the name of 
Columbus, or of the steam-cufj^ine with that of Watt. There is 
also another objection to j)reoipitate biography, which is, that 
we are unable sufficiently to distance ourselves from the object 
to observe its real [)roportions. Mont Blanc improves as one 
recedes from its vicinity, and heroes lose much by that familiarity 
which .makes us acquainted with their daily wants; inferior 
excellencies, in short, are incompatible with the grander styles of 
composition, and inevitably injure the general effect. The ima- 
gination is d(*lighted in representing the character of such a man 
as Davy as the lofty embodiment of sonu‘ celestial genius, alike 
free from the interruptions of human passion, and disengaged 
from the eiu'umbrances of matter ; but the illusion wholly vanishes 
when we are informed of the, minuter incidents of his life, 
which individualize the portrait, and deprive it of that loftiness 
which it otherwise would possc*ss. Besides, it is impossible to 
divest the mind of partial considerations. The illustrious dead 
leave behind them a glorious train of rosy twilight, which 
insensibly impresses all specUitors. rriendship and jealousy 
equally lend to bias the judgment, and to warp the intellectual 
vision, nor is it possible, luitil time and distance have removed 
their disturbing influences, to form a correct judgment of cha- 
racter. 

These observations have been forced from us in consequence 
of two memoirs, both the productions of friends, having been 
written of this illustrious individual within the short period of 
live years; but written, as it w'ould seem, in a spirit of opposi- 
tion. We might have expected, if any wdiere, certainly in the 

f resent instance, an ^igreement of opinion. Pi. Paris and Dr. 
)avy, the former the friend, the latter the brother of the 
deceased, were both a(]mitted to his intimate acquaintance, and 
both enjoyc'd his private confidence, and yet they differ essen- 
tially in the account which they give of some important features 
of his character. W^c may also believe tliat, in many other 
respects in which they agree, they have equally been misled by 
their partialities, of which, indeed, we shall have occasion to 
adduce more than one example in the present notice. In other 
respects, botli these lives are written with great taste and judg- 
ment, except perhaps that Dr. Davy would have consulted his 
own and his brother’s dignity more effectually, by abstaining 
from a controversial spirit, which mingles itself with the w'hole 
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texture of his narrati\'e. Tlie following is the account which 
he gives of the niolives which first engaged hint in this undortak- 
ing 

“ The nature of Dr. Paris's work confirmed me in ray design. There 
appeared to me to lie imicli in it that was ohiectionahle, many things 
which were incorrect, and that the general time and tendency of it were 
to lower the character of iiiy brother in public estimation ; not, indeed, 
as a man of science and an original inquirer, but as a man and a philo- 
sopher; and to deliver his name to posterity with a sullied reputation, 
charged with faults which he would have imfignantly repelled if living, 
and which it has become my duty, believing the charges to be unfounded, 
not to allow to pass unrefutod, now he is no more. 

“ In writing the life of ni}^ brother, which I now offer to the public, 
from the cominenccmeut to tlie termination of niv labour, I have kept in 
view one great object — the dcvelojmicnt of his cliaractcr as fully as pos- 
.siblc, trusting that his lu^st vindication from calumny will thus ho 
ensured ; and believing, with his excellent and attaclied friend, Mr. l\)ole, 
tliat 'the more bis whole isjviiown, the inon* the man will bo 

esteemed and loved, the more the philosopher thanked and venerated.’ 
p. viii. 

Sir Humphry Davy was born at Penzance, in Cornwall, on 
the 17th of December, 1778, of humble parents, and jnany 
aiieedotes are recorded of liis early years, wliicli evince the indtv 
pendence of his mind an<l his preferenee of tlic‘ study of nature 
to the cultivation of books, lie receiv(*d the rudinumts of his 
education under Dr. Cardew, of Truro, but this gentleman lias 
frankly confessed that he did not penreive any of those fore- 
shadowing indications of genius which sometimes foretell the 
future philosopher. Out of school-hours, indeed, he generally 
took the lead among his school-fellows, wa^ foremost in all sports, 
w%as particularly skilful in inditing love-letters and valentines for 
his comrades, played all manner of pranks, and exhibited tin 
early taste for fishing and JX)etr 5 ^ Lookifig, as we are Umj apt 
to do, to the infaiity of a man of genius, with a view of dis- 
covering the germs ot future greatness, it^Kvould be extraordinary 
if we did not somelimes meet with events of that equivocal 
nature, as to bear an application to a preconceived view ; 
although tliis kind of evidence is altogether fallacious, and of the 
same nature exactly as those coincidences which htive been 
invariably alleged in support of dreams and second sigiit. The 
poet says, 

“ ■ men s^udgments are 

A parcel of their fortunes, and things outward 
Do draw the inward quality after them.” 
but we apprehend that full as good reason exists ibr believing 
that tlie quality of men’s minds differ as much by nature, as the 
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external configuration of their bodies, and that therefore the 
particular direction of genius is as likely to be determined by 
inward as by outward circumstances. The human mind has 
been comparra to a sheet of white paper or to a shapeless block 
of Parian marble, capable of any design which the painter or 
the sculptor may choose to impress upon it ; but surely it would 
be quite as reasonable to apply the same similitudes to the body, 
which is known to sulfer many important modifications from the 
eftects of food, climate and education, although no one has been 
so bold as to affirm that differences do not naturally exist between 
the features of individuals who have been subject in all respects 
to the same external influences. Dr. Paris lias laid much stress 
on the romantic scenery of Cornwall, on its geological characters, 
and on the various events ajipertaining to a mining district, as 
circumstances which appear to afford an easy solution of the 
particular bias :;f Davy’s mind; and, that these circumstances 
may have had some influence «.we are not disposed to deny ; 
indeed, we are fully persuaded that the external features of nature 
cannot fail to impress, more or less, a permanent disposition on 
the inhabitants ; although, when w’e consider how few among the 
number manifest the peculiar tokens attributable to such causes, 
we are compelled to assign them a much lower rank among the 
determining influences of character, than the original and con- 
stitutional peculiarities of the individual. 

Although it appears that young Davy took no great delight in 
the daily routine of Greek and Latin assigned to him at school, 
yet we must not imagine that his mind was allowed to expend 
Itself in the mere volatilities of childhood. At a very early «^e 
he showed a considerable aptitude for poetry, and composed with 
great facility. His mind was of a reflective casi, which was still 
fiirther developed by the following plan of study, which was 
sketched out by liim^at the early age of sixteen, upon his being 
first apprenticed to Dr. Borlase, oi Penzance; and, altliough for 
the tw'o following years his principal studies related to meta- 
physics and theology, yet he found time to devote himself to 
other subjects with considerable profit, and in 1797 he com- 
menced in real earnest the study of natural philosophy. His 
early diemical reading appears to have been confined to “ La- 
voisier's Elements of Chemistry,” and “ Nicholson’s Dictionary 
of Chemistry but he performed many chemical experiments in 
Dr. Borlase^s laboratory, and showed an extraordinary aptitude 
in converting the various articles bf the kitchen and shop into 
apparatuses for his purposes. Necessity is said to be the mother 
of invention, and it is probably to this early habit of being forced 
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to surmount difficulties, tliat we must refer his unrivalled dexterity 
as an experimentalist in after life. * 

1. Theology, or Religion, \ taught by nature. 

Ethics, or M<ikal Virtue, j by revelation. 

2. Geography. 4. Logic. 

3. ]V1y Profession. c>. liANGUAOE. 

1 Bolauy 1 English 

2 Phai’macy 2 French 

3 Nosology 3 liatin 

4 Anatomy 4 Greek 

t) Surgery 6 Italian 

6 Chemistry (i Spanish 

7 Hebrew 

t). Physics. 

1 'J"he doctrine and properties of natural bodies 

2 Of tlie operation of nature 

3 Of tile doctrine of flu^ls 

4 Of the properties of organized matter 

6 Of the organization of matter 

0 Simple asti*onomy 

7. Mechanics. 9. History 8c Chronology. 

8. Rhetoric and Oratory. 10. Matiieimatjcs.*' 

We now approiTch the great deterinining circumstance of 
Davy’s life, which was his introduction to Mr. Davies Giddy, 
afterwards Mr. Davies Gilbert, President of the Royal Society, 
and Mr. Gregory Watt, of Ririninghain, by whose introduction 
he was farther made acipiainted with Dr. lleddoes, of Bristol, 
who had recently founded a ‘‘ Pneumatic Institution’’ in tliat 
city, for the purpose of ascertaining the medical virtues of 
the different gases, a class of remedies from which much was 
expected at that time, although they have since been jiroved to 
be unavailing. Proposals were accordingfy made to Mr. Davy 
to undertake the superintendance of these experiments, which, 
whether attended with favourable or only negative results, could 
not fail to make him favourably known to the public. The pro- 
posals were accepted, Davy abandoned tlie profession to which 
he was originally destined but never cordially attached, and from 
tliis period we nave principally to contemplate him in the cha- 
racter of a chemist, pursuing a glorious career of discovery and 
usefulness. It was here that he committed the first sin against 
prudence in becoming an author; first, in 1799, of some miscel- 
laneous Essays on Heat and Light, &c.,*’ and on the following 
year, of his “ Researches, Chemical and Philosophical, chiefly con- 
cerning Nitrous Oxide, and its respiration..” The former, although 
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they display much ingenuity and the prevailing boldness of his 
genius, ai^e yet but imperfect performances, and strongly tinged 
with the precipitancy of youth ; but the latter is a pu olication 
more worthy oi the subsequent fame of this great chemist. It 
excited, in a rjeniarkable degree, the attention of the scientific 
world at the time, and considered as the production of a youth, 
barely twenty-one years of age, justly pointed him out to Count 
Rumford, who was then looking out for some one to fill the 
chemical chair of the recently established “ Institution of Great 
Britain,” as one of the most rising philosophers of the age. We 
give the following interesting extracts from the second of these 
works, premising merely, tnat nitrous oxide or the “ laughing 
gas,” as it has been termed, was generally considered not only 
irrespirable, but as eminently noxious ; an opinion which is so 
far true, that the experiment of breathing the pure gas cannot 
at any time be made with perfect impunity. After breathing 
the nitrous oxide atmosphere for a considerable time, Sir H. 
Davy says, 

[ had now a great disposition to laugh ; luminous points seemed 
frequently to pass before my eyes ; my hearing was certainly more 
acute, and I felt a pleasant lightness and power of exertion in ray 
muscles ; in a short time the symptoms became stationary ; breathing 
was rather oppressive ; and, on account of the great desire of action, rest 
was painful. 1 now came out of the box, having been in precisely an 
hour and a quarter. 

** The moment after, I began to respire twenty quarts of unmingled 
nitrous oxide : a thrilling, extending from the chest to the extremities, 
was almost immediately produced. I felt a sense of tangible extension, 
highly pleasurable, in every limb ; roy visible impressions were dazzling, 
and apparently magnified ; I heard distinctly every sound in the room, 
and was perfectly aware of my situation. By degrees, as the pleasurable 
sensations increased, I lost all connexion with exter<>al things ; trains of 
vivid images rapidly passed through my mind, anu were connected with 
words in such a manner, as to produce perceptions perfectly novel. I 
existed in a world of nejvly-connccted and newly-modified ideas; I 
theorized, I imagined that I made ditooveries. When I was awakened 
from this serai-deliiious trance by Dr. Kinglake, who took the bag from 
my meuth, indignation and pride were the first feelings produced by the 
sight of the persons about me. My emotions were enthusiastic and 
3 iu>lime, and for a minute I walked round the room, perfectly regardless 
of what was said to me. As 1 recovered my former state of mind, I felt 
an inclination to communicate the discoveries I bad made during the 
experiment. I endeavoured to recall the ideas : they were feeble and 
inaistlhct ; one collection of terms, however, presented itself ; and, with 
the most intense belief and prophetic manner, I exclaimed to Dr. King- 
lake, * nothing existi but thoughts ! the universe is composed of impress 
sionsy ideasy pleasures, and pains! ** 
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Mr. Tobin and Dr. Roget's statements correspond in all main 
particulars with tlic above description. Tlie former sagrs) 

** When the bags were exhausted and taken from me, 1 continued 
breathing willi the same violence ; then suddenly starting from the choir, 
and vociferating with pleasure, 1 made towai'ds those that were present, 
as I wished that they should participate in my feelings. 1 struck gently 
at Mr. Davy, and a gentleman entering the room at the moment, 1 made 
towai'ds him, and gave him several blows, but more in the spirit of good 
humour than in anger. 1 then ran through the difTerent rooms in the 
house, and at last returned to the laboratory somewhat more composed." 

Dr. Roget says, 

“ All the vital motions seemed to be irresistibly hurried on, as if their 
equilibrium had been destroyed, and every thing was running headlong 
into confusion. My ideas succeeded one another with extreme rapidity, 
thoughts rushed like a torrent through my mind, as if their velocity bad 
been suddenly accelerated by the bursting of a barrier, whicli had before 
retained them in their natural and equable state." 

It is evident that the nature of the sensations produced by this 
extraordinary gas, bear a closer resemblance to the hall-delirious 
dream produced by opium, or to the intoxication produced by 
Champagne, than to any distinct state of tlie waking thoughts. 
On one occasion, when under the dedightful influence of this 
gas, Sir Humphry Davy uses the expression, 1 seemed a 
new being;” on another, “I seemed a sublime being newly 
created;” and, on a third occasion, that he felt ‘‘as if 
possessed of new organs.” We are much mistaken if in the 
“ vision” recorded in tlie author's “ Consolations in Travel,” 
written in the decline of his life, we do not trace the erratic 
inspirations of this intoxicating element. 

The following discovery, viz. that silicious earth exists gene- 
rally in the epidermis of hollow, plants, « imparting strength to 
their fabric without impairing either their JJexibility or liglitness, 
aflbrds a happy instance of that quickness of apprehension and 
rapid power of generalization, to whicl^ we have adverted in a 
former part. It appears tlwft one of Mr. Coates' cliildren, at 
Clifton, accidentally rubbing two pieces of bonnet-cane togetlicr 
in the dark, perceived a luminous appearance. “ This ^eno- 
nieiion,” he says, “ was sufficiently novel and curious to induce 
me to examine it, and I found that all canes of this kind when 
briskly rubbed together, produced sparks of white light.” At 
first he tliought tnat this phenomenon was electric; but, upon 
examination, he found tliat'U depended on tlie silicious or fluity 
substance which enters into the composition of the epidermis or 
outer bark, which, on being rubbed together, produces lumi- 
nosity on exactly the same principle as the flint and steel. 
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Proceeding with the enquiry* he found tliat die same substance 
not only existed in all die foreign canes and bamboos* but in the 
English reeds and grasses, giving support to their lofty growth, 
protecting their bark from die action of insects, and ap^iarendy 
performing a, part in the economy of these feeble vegetable 
tribes, similar to that performed in the animal kingdom by die 
shell of the crustaeeous insect& The ignition of bamboo planta- 
tions, therefore, does not, like the ignition of the American 
forests, depend on the simple force of friction, but on the intro- 
duction or a new element, which facilitates combusdon. It is 
from such simple observations as these that tlie greatest dis- 
coveries have taken their rise, just as the miglitiest rivers, bear- 
ing fleets on their bosom and washing the whole breadth of 
continents, derive their source from some obscure fountain among 
the mountain ridges. 

The following extract from a letter addressed to his friend, 
Mr. John Tonkin, a short time before the death of the latter, 
exliibits that delicious state of the feelings which attends die first 
outset and first successes of life; before flattery and deceit have 
accomplished their baneful influence on the human mind. Alas ! 
for the dewy freshness of our feelings, they as little endure the 
rough contact of the world, as the fresh bloom of the Orleans 
plum endures the rude handling of the clown. The letter is 
dated, 

Clifton, Jan. 12, 1801. 

I am at this moment very healthy and happy ; 1 have had great 
success in my experiments, and I gain a competence by my pursuits, at 
the same time that I am (in hopes at least) doing something towards 
promoting the public good. If I feel any anxiety, it is that of being 
removed from yon, my mother, and my relations and friends. If I wus 
nearer, I would endeavour to be useful to you ; I m ould endeavour to 
pay some of the debts of 'gratitude I owe to you, rny first protector and 
earliest friend. As it is, I must look forward lO a futurity that will 
enable me to do this ; but, believe me, wherever I am, and whatever may 
be my situation, 1 shall itever lose the remembrance of obligations 
conferred on me, or the sense of gratitude which ought to accompany 
them." 

His letters to his mother are still more strongly indicative of 
the same feelings. ** We are going on,” he says, gloriously ; 
our patients are getting better ; and, to be a little conceited, I 
am making discoveries every day.” And speaking of Dr. Beddoes, 
he says, you have been told he is fond of money ; I assure you 
it is quite me contrary ; — ^he is godd, great, anci generous, and 
Mrs. Beddoes is the best and most amiable woman in the world. 

I am quite naturalized into the family, and 1 love them the 
more 1 know them.” 
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A great poet of the present age has said, if Davy liad not 
been the first chemist, he would nave been the first poet of his 
age;” an observation which the miscellaneous nature of his 
studies at Clifton, as revealed by his note book at this period, 
shows, was not witliout some colour of support. Detached 
poems and essays, as far removed from scientific subjects as the 
Antipodes, form the principal ingredients of this galimafr^e^ and 
had his talents not been diverted into other channels, who can 
say that he might not have rivalled the inimitable author of tlie 
Waverley nov^s ? seeing that in early life he exhibited the same 
taste for romantic incident, and the same love of poetry. It is 
X)robable that this comparative freedom from restraint, favoured 
the natural development of his mind, and allowed those faculties 
which were naturally the strongest, to exjMind themselves to their 
full extent. Nothing can be more unphilosophical or contrary 
to nature than the modern system of education, which reduces 
all intellects to the same stan^rd, and trains them up after tlie 
same model. 

Sir Humphry Djivy removed to London in the early part of 
1801, and soon acquired the reputation of being one of the most 
distinguished and eloquent lecturers in the metropolis. Elevated 
to the highest pitch of literary fame, surrounded by the aris- 
tocracy ol literature and rank, courted by the fashionable, and 
complnneiited by the scientific world, it is not surprising that his 
mind should have lost somewhat of its equilibrium, and Ins liabits 
and manners have undergone some change. The charge pre- 
ferred against him by Dr. Paris, that he lost that simplicity that 
constituted the charm of his character; and, intoxicateu with 
vanity, assumed the garb and airs of a man of fashion, is not, 
perhaps, entirely without foundation, although it Ims been 
strenuously resisted by Dr. Davy. Great allowances are un- 
doubtedly to be made to men who raise themselves by the force 
of then: own talents from the common level of society, into note 
and consideration. As their labours increase, their leisure is 
necessarily abridged, and as tBeir circle of acquaintance enlarges, 
they have less time to bestow on individuals. Nay, as their 
intellect expands, it is natural to expect that their tastes should 
also alter, so as to lead them to prefer the society of men of their 
own standing and calibre, to the former acquaintances of their 
youth. Still there is no excuse for capriciously throwing off 
friends formed in the maturity of the understanding, of which, 
we fear, several examples might be given in regard to Davy. 
Mr. Brande, in the last edition of his Manual of Chemistry,” 
feelingly laments the withdrawal of Sir H. Davy’s confidence 
from mmself, during the latter years of his life, notwithstanding 
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tliat it was by his recommendation that he succeeded to the chair 
of chemistry at the Royal Institution, and in spite of a lon^ and 
confidential intercoui*se and correspondence for a series of years. 

After his election,” he says, "as President of the Royal Society, 
Sir Humphry Havy began to withdraw his kindly feeling towards' the 
Royal Institution, and whh it his confidence in myself, which, as I never 
willingly offended him, or wished to do so, was peculiarly grating to me, 
under all the circumstances of the case, and more especially, as holding 
the office of Secretary to the Royal Society, our mutual intercourse was 
inevitable.” 

In 1802 , Mr. Davy, having been elected Professor of Chemistry 
to the Hoard of Agriculture, commenced a series of lectures 
before its members, which he continued to deliver for every suc- 
cessive session for ten years ; and in lie gave these lectures to 

tlie public, under the title of ‘‘ Elements oi Agricultural Che- 
mistry.” As a lecturer, tliough very popular, Davy was not of 
the highest order. Energetic arjd overflowing with inforination 
of a novel and interesting kind, it scarcely required that he 
should possess any other qualities to command attention ; but, in 
fact, he possessed a great command of language and a most 
extraordinary felicity of illustration, so that he easily disentangled 
the most complicaU^ subjects, and rendered them intelligible to 
all. His style, however, was too ornate for scientific subjects, 
mid deficient in that classic simjilicitv which is best adapted for 
philosophical investigations ; famts tfiat are still observable in his 
latest written productions. 

Of the eight lectures wliich constitute the “ Agricultural Che- 
mistry,” the three first belong rather to the department of botany 
than to tliat of chemistry, and contain, therefore, little that is 
new. The fourth relates to the chemical constituiion of‘ soils; 
the fifth, to the atmosphere and the functions (»f vegi'tables; the 
sixth and seventh tr^jat of the interesting s!»i»ject of manures, 
showing how they are converted into the nourishment of the 
plant, the changes produced in them by the pi*ocesses of‘ ferment- 
ation and putreiactioii, and the utjfity of mixing and combining 
them with each other. The last refers to the effects of burning 
and irrigation oa lands, and elucidates the theory of convertible 
busbaiuiry, founded on the regular rotations of different crops. 
Upon the whole, however, although these lectures afford abun- 
dant food for reflection, they fall short of the author's previous 
labours, of which we sliall presently speak, on electro-chemistry, 
and may be said to have disappointed public ex|)ectation. The 
following is the account given of tlie formation oi peat-mosses : — 

" In instances where successive generations of vegetables have grown 
ujKin a soil, unless part of their produce has been earned off by man, or 
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consumed by animals, the vegetable matter increases in such a proportion 
that the soil approaches to a peat in its nature, and, if in a situStion where 
it can receive water from a higlier district, it becomes spon^ and per- 
meated with that fluid, and is gradually rendered incapable of supporting 
the nobler classes of vegetables.’* 

'' Many peat-mosses seem to have been fomsed by th*e destruction of 
forests, in consequence of the imprudent use of the fiatcbet by the early 
cultivators of the country in whicii they exist. When the trees arc felled 
in the outskirts of a wood, those of the interior arc exposed to the wind, 
and, having been accustomed to shelter, become unhealthy and die in 
their new situation ; and their leaves and branches, gradually decom- 
posing, produce a stratum of vegetable matter. In many of the great 
bogs in Ireland and Scotland, the larger trees that arc found in the out- 
skirts of them b(?ar the marks of having been felled. In the interior, few 
entire trees are found ; and the cause is, probaltly, that tliey fell by gra- 
dual decay, and that the fermentation and decomposition of the vegetable 
matter was most rapid wlierc it was in the greatest quantity." 

After discussing the coiiiparajivc value of manures and of dif- 
fi*rent substances employed to modify the soil, such as lime, sand, 
burning, fallowing, &c., the author makes the following obser- 
vations on the succession of crops, adopted by the most judicious 
modern agriculturists 

It is a gicat advantage in the convertible system of cultivation, that 
the whole of the manure is employed, and that those parts of it which 
are not fitted for one crop, remain as nourishment for another. Thus, in 
Mr. Coke's coui'sc of crops, the turnip is the first in the order of succes- 
sion ; and this crop is manured with recent dung, which immediately 
ulfords suflicieiit soluble matter for its nourishment; and the heat pro- 
duced in fermentation assists the germination of the seed and the growth 
of die plant. After turnips, barley with grass seed is sown ; and the land, 
having been little exhausted by the turnip crop, affords the soluble parts 
of the decomposing manure to the grain. Hie grasses, rye- grass, and 
clover remain, which derive a small part only of their organized matter 
from the soil, and probably consume the gypsum in the manure, which 
would be useless to other crops: these plants, likewise, by their large 
systems of leaves, absorb a considerable qiiaBtily of nourishment from 
the atmosphere, and, when ploughed in, at the end of two years, the 
decay of their roots and leaves affords manure for the wheat crop ; and 
at this period of the course, the w'oody fibre of the farm-yard manure, 
which conUiins the phosphate of bnie, and the other dimcultly soluble 
parts, is broken down ; and, as soon as the most exhausting crop is taken, 
recent manure is again applied.’* 

Perhaps there is no question concerning which there has ex- 
isted greater difference of opinion than that of the state in which 
manure ought to be ploughed into the land ; whether recent, or . 
after it has gone through die state of fermentation. But the fol- 
lowing experiment of our author has set at rest this question for 
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ever, by showins, that when manure has been allowed to ferment 
in the &rin-yar^ and pass into the state of short muck^ as it is 
called, it has thrown off most of its volatile parts, and lost from 
one third to one half of its most useful constituent elements. 

" In Octoben 1808, 1 filled a large retort, capable of containing three 
pints of water, with some hot fermenting manure, consisting principally 
of the litter and dung of cattle. 1 adapted a small receiver to the retort, 
and connected the whole with a mercurial pneumatic apparatus, so as to 
collect the condensible and elastic fluids which might rise from the dung. 
The receiver soon became lined with dew, and drops began, in a few 
hours, to trickle down the sides of it: elastic fluid, likewise, was gene- 
rated. In three days, thirty-five cubical inches had been formed, which, 
when analyzed, were found to contain twenty-one cubical inches of car- 
bonic acid ; the remainder was hydro-carbonate, mixed with some azote, 
probably no more than existed in the common air in the receiver. The 
fluid matter collected in the receiver, at the same time, amounted to 
nearly half an ounce : it had a saline taste, and disagreeable smell, and 
contained some acetate and carbonate of ammonia. 

Finding such products given off from fermenting litter, I introduced 
the beak of another retort, filled with similar dung, very hot at the time, 
amongst the roots of some grass in the border of the garden. In less 
than a week a very distinct eflect was produced on the grass: upon the 
spot exposed to the influence of the matter disengaged in fermentation, 
it grew with much more luxuriance than the grass in any other part of 
the garden.’* 

We must now advert to Sir H. Davyds discoveries in electro- 
chemistry, a department of science which may be said to be of 
his own creation, and wliich constitutes, undoubtedly, his chief 
claim to be received as a chemical philosopher of the first class. 
The origin of these enquiries may be dated in 1790, when Gai- 
vani discovered that the contact of certain metals with the 
nervous and muscular fibres of frogs exekid convulsions, al- 
though he was not a^yare of the r^al cause of this phenomenon. 
Voltii, suspecting that electricity was the cause of the convulsions, 
sought for means of sf^cumuiaiing the exciting agent, and at 
lengtli succeeded in constructing riie Voltaic pile, which consists 
of a number of successive alternations of different metals, with 
substances acting chemically upon one of them, which may be 
increascHl, of course, to any extent On April 30, 1830, Messrs. 
Nicholson and Carlisle accidentally discovered tliat water was 
decomposed by this pile, and immediately added to this capital 
fact the knowledge of the decoinposition of certain metallic solu- 
tions, and tlie circumstance of the separation of the alkalis on 
the negative plates of the apparatus. Mr.-Cruikshank and Dr. 
Henry soon conti'ibuted some important facts on the same sub- 
ject; and in the month of September in the same year, our 
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author contributed his first paper to Mr. Nicholson’s Journal on the 
same subject, followed by six others in the course of th^ succeed- 
ing year. In these papers the author established the intimate 
connexion between the electrical effects and the chemical changes 
going on in the pile, so as to arrive to the general conclusion tnat 
the one is always dependent on the otlier? It appears, indeed, 
from the ‘‘ Additional Observations,” appended to his “ Chemical 
Researches,” published in 1800, that his mind was even then 
fully awakenea to the important bearings which this new agent 
was likely to have on chemical investigations, — ^bearings which 
he kept steadily in view ever afterwards, and by means of which 
he at length succeeded in attaining a rich harvest of chemical 
results, such as has never fallen to the lot of any other in- 
dividual. 

At a subsequent period, when tracing the history of voltaic 
electricity, the author observes, in reference to this period, that 
“ the voltaic battery was an alarm bell to experimenters in every 
part of Europe; and it served no less for demonstrating new 
properties in electricity, and for establishing the laws of this 
science, than as an instrument of discovery in other branches of 
knowledge; exhibiting relations between subjects apparently 
before without connexion, and serving as a bond of unity between 
chemical and physical philosophy.” Accordingly, maiw were the 
candidates who rushea into this field of enquiry, — Heisenger, 
Berzelius, Cruikshank, Parhioni, Wollaston, Biot, &c., con- 
tributed various important facts, although none as yet had suc- 
ceeded in clearing the enquirv of certain preliminary difficulties 
which obstructed its farther advancement. It was asserted, upon 
tlie faith of the most careful experiments, that if two separate 
portions of water were electrized out of the contact of substances 
containing alkaline or acid matter, yet, by some means or other, 
both acid and alkaline matter was always generated, and that 
the acid uniformly ajipeared at the positive, and the alkali at 
the negative poles of the battery; thus •rendering it doubtful 
whether these substances were products or merely educts arising 
from the action of this extraordinary agent. Ihe investigation 
of this question was taken up by our author in the beginning of 
1806, and gave rise to the first Bakerian .lectures, On sonic 
Chemical Agencies of Electricity,” which, as bold and striking 
models of philosophical research, founded on the inductive 
method of Lord Bacon, have never, perhaps, been excelled, and 
display, in a remarkable light, •the masterly energies of Davy’s 
mind in passing from experiment to theory, and in the employ- 
ment of that tlieoiy as the source of new, profound, and elabo- 
rate researches. The first step in this investigation was to repeat 
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all the experiments on the subject performed by others, and to 
coni[)are their results; from which he deduced the fact, that 
although alkaline and acid matters were certainly evolved, not- 
withstanding the employment of the purest distilled water, yet 
that the quantity in which these matters occurred was always 
smaller in proportion **83 the precautions taken in purifying the 
water were more rigid; from which it clearly appeared that these 
siibsUmces were educts, and not products attending the decom- 
position of the water. He next directed his attention to the 
vessels employed, and succeeded in ascertaining that these, in 
many instances, affordcHl the extraneous matters, so that glass, 
porcelain, and many mineral substances, yielded them in much 
greater abundance than a^ate, gold, or platinum, although it was 
still found that water, which had been redistilled at a low tem- 
perature in a silver alembic, afforded them in appreciable quan- 
tities. By pursuing the enquiry, however, these impurities were 
successively traced to the hands .of the operator, or to the circum- 
ambient air, and hence it was finally and satisfactorily proved, 
that oxygen and hydrogen, the pure elements of water, were 
alone evolved when the experiment was performed in vacitOj in 
cones of the purest gold, which had not been handled, and wMth 
the purest distilled water. By these researches, therefore, it was 
determined, not that electricity is capable of creating new sub- 
stances by a mysterious agency, but that it possesses tlie power 
of controlling chemical affinities in a marvellous manner, and of 
decomposing the most refractory substances with the most ap- 
parent facility, so as to render evident the smallest traces of 
loreign matter. Nothing, not really elementary, was found 
capable of resisting the test of tlie Galvanic pile, but one and all 
were immediately resolved into their elementary forms. 

The brilliant prospects which these facts opened to Davy’s 
mind were not long,in being pursued. ^Fhe Siibject was resumed 
in 1807, and formed the subject of his Baker ian lectures for that 
year, ‘‘ On the Decomposition of the Fixed Alkalies ;” for, find- 
ing that all known comjKnmds were decomposed by electricity, 
it immediately presented itself as a matter of enquiry to his 
mind, whether the same energetic power might not separate the 
elements of bodies hitherto deemed simple. The first substances 
upon which the trial was made were the fixed alkalies. Caustic 
potassa was subjected to the action of the voltaic pile, but was 
found not to conduct electricity in its pure state, and, in its 
aqueous solution, tlie water onfy' appeared to suffer decom- 
position ; so that the greatest difficulties occurred ; which were 
not surmounteduntil after many failures. At length it was dis- 
covered that the alkali became a conductor of electricity by being 
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simply breathed upon ; an effervescence ensued at the positive 
pole of the battery, and, at the negative polo, small* brilliant 

g lobules of metallic lustre, like quicksilver, appeared, which 
urned with explosion, on exposure to air, cand reproduced the 
alkali. Inconsequence, however, of the extreme^ proneness of 
this new' substance {potassfum) to revert to its former state, by 
attracting oxygen from almost all substances with which it came 
into contact, its collection and examination presented obstacles 
of no ordinary kind, although they were finally overcome by 
employing naphtha. Sodiitm was next obUiined by the same 
process, and subsequently the bases of the alkaline earths ; but it 
is remarkable, that little has been added to our knowledge of 
these substances by subsequent enquirers, while little has been 
left to be corrected in the author’s own speculations. Hatteries, 
it is true, of an unusually powerful description w'ere employed 
in these enquiries, amounting, in some instances, to not less than 
2000 double plaU's of four inches square, but these wc*re pro- 
vided at the suggestion of the author ; and never, perhaps, was 
chemical investigation carried on, upon the whole, with more 
clear foresight ot the consequences, more consummate ingenuity 
in overcoming difficulties, or with less intermixture of chance in 
the results, than the present. By means of the enormous bat- 
tery above mentioned, platinum placed between the poles of the 
circuit melted with os much readiness as wax in the flame of a 
common taper. 

** The extreme delight/’ his brother says, which he felt when ho 
first saw the metallic basis of potash, can only be conceived by those who 
are familiar with the operations of the laboratory, and the exciting nature 
of original research ; who can enter into his previous views, and the ana- 
logies by which he was guided, and can comj>i;chend the vast import- 
ance of the discovery in its various relations of chemical doctrine ; and, 
perhaps not least, who can appreciate the workings of a young mind, 
with an avidity for knowledge and glory cuininensarate. 1 have been 
told by Mr. Edmund Davy, his relative and assistant, now Professor of 
Chemistry to the Dublin Society, t];iat, when Ifb saw' the minute globules 
of potassium burst through the crust of potash, and take fire as they 
entered the atmosphere, he could not contain his joy ; he actually danced 
about the room in cxtatic delight ; and that some little time was required 
for him to compose himself sulHciently to continue the experiment.*' — 
p. 384. 

Some of the leading properties of tliese newly discovered 
bodies were so contrary to all. that had previously been considered 
as appertaining to the character of metals, that opposition was 
immediately raised to their reception among this class of bodies, 
until the j^overer himself showed that potassium and sodium 
possessed all the characteristic properties of metals, such as lustre, 
VOL. II. — NO. IV. 2 H 
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opacity, combu^ibility, the power of forming compounds soluble 
in acids, the power of conducting electricity, &c. ; and that it 
would be equally logical to exclude arsenic on account of its 
brittleness, or mercury on account of its fluidity, as potassium and 
sodium on account of their levity. Definitions, in short, unless 
received with" some allowance, have invariably a tendency to 
shackle the mind in the investigation of truth. Potassium and 
platinum, the one lighter than ether, and more fusible tlian wax, the 
other the heaviest of all known bodies, and resisting the strongest 
heats of our furnaces, have yet the same claims to be considered 
as metals, and are insensibly connecUHl w'ith each other by an 
intermediate series o(* gradations. " The most remarkable pecu- 
liarity of potassium is its levity and the rapid and energetic com- 
bustion which it undergoes when placed upon a piece of ice; 
and such is the extraordinary affinity of this substance for oxygen, 
that it decomposes the smallest quantities of water contained in 
alcohol or ether. 

Proceeding on the observations of Dr. Maskelyne, that the 
specific gravity of the whole earth is at least twice as great as 
that of tlie known surface ; and, therefore, that probably metallic 
matter is contained in its bowels, and taking it still farther for 
l^ranted that the eruption of volcanoes is connected with the flowing 
in of water through subterraneous channels, the author at once 
sought to apply the facts which he had discovered respecting the 
metals, to the explanation of these phenomena as well as the phe- 
nomena of earthquakes and volcanoes, which he supposed might 
depend on the suaden fusion and combustion of these substances 
by the contact of water, and the disruption of the superincumbent 
strata. With the view of ascertaining how far facts accordt»d 
w'ith this view of the subject, he visited, in 1813, the principal 
extinct volcanoes of the Alps and Pyrennees ; tuul although the 
result was a considerable modification, orevf ri relinquishment, of 
his opinions on these points ; yet it led to his proving, on the 
other hand, that most of the basaltic formations in these regions 
are of igneous origin, so that he was able to trace a regular suc- 
cession of these formations, from the state of lava into the true 
prismatic basalt. He also ascertained, at a still later period, that 
a real jet of flame issued from Mount Vesuvius on the occurrence 
of an eruption, although this appearance has generally been 
found to depend on the effect of tW rays of light (issuing from 
tlie incandescent lava) being reflected from the vesicular vapour 
which issues from the mouth of the crater along with immense 
volumes of dust. We may mention, by the way, tliat Sir Hum- 
phry Davy took great delignt in the fascinating science of Geology, 
and contributed many facts towards its elucidation, as w'ell as gave 
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lectures on the sulnect. At one time he even projected die 
plan of a Geological History of Cornwall, which he partly com- 
menced, but laid it aside to pursue more pressing subjects of 
research. He aided, however, in tlw* formation of the Geological 
Society of his native country, and contributed oiie paper to its 
Tramactiom — the only one on this Object which he ever 
published. 

We liave only space briefly to advert to two other important 
investigations into which Davy entered, and carried on with the 
most admirable talent and ingenuity. We allude to the subject 
of tanning, of which he published an account in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1803 ; and the subject of oxyniuriatic acid, or 
chlorine gas, of which he gave an account in the same work in 
1809. The ‘ Transactions’ also contain a great number of liis 
papers on various other subjects of chemistry, which can scarcely 
be considered as having any inU'rest for the general reader ; and 
which we pass over, therefore, J,he more willingly that we may 
come at once to more popular subjects. Before we do this, 
however, we have an observation to make n^specting the dis- 
interestedness of Davy’s exertions, and one or two extracts 
to show the power which he possessed of poetical and vivid 
description. 

In the pursuit of scientific subjects Sir Humphry Davy never 
lost sight of the ultimate purpose of chemistry, which is to aug- 
ment the comforts of life, ancf the advantages of society t}u*ough 
the instrumentality of science. Many were the suggestions 
which his ingenious and prolific understanding threw out for the 
improvement of the arts ; but what we wish to observe is, that 
personal emolument never fonned with him a primary or even 
secondary object to stimulate his scientific labours. He seems 
not merely to have known, but to have been blest originally with 
that disinterestedness of di^osition so strongly enforced in the 
following sentence of Lord Bacon, that “ the applying of know- 
ledge to lucre diverts the advancement of knowledge, as the 
golden ball thrown before A&lanta, which, while she stoops to 
take up, the race is hindered.” 

“ Declinat cursus, aurumque volubile tollit." 

The only profit which he allo\^ed himself to receive from his 
researches on the extensive and lucrative subject of tanning, was 
the present of a pair of shoes, which had been tamiea with 
catechu instead of oak bark; iv^hich proved on wearing to be of 
equal quality with the latter. He appears, in short, to have 
been of opinion that he had done his duty when he had 
ix)inted out the application of a scientific truth to the arts of 

II 
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life ; and, alluding in one of his MS. notes to the trading^ in 
contradistinction to the speculative^, alchemists of olden time, he 
savs, ‘‘ the passions of these men were low, and their purposes 
vile and inglorious;” whereas, on the contrary, ‘‘the true 
alchemical pltilosopher had often sublime and elevated views, 
and the idea of glory Continually before his mind.” 

The following rapturous description of the delights of angling, 
from the “ Salmonia,” written in illness, during the latter part 
of the author’s life, will find a response in the bosom of every 
true lover of nature. Angling he says, 

“ Carries us into the most vivid and beautiful scenery of nature ; 
amongst the mountain lakes, and the clear and lovely streams that gush 
from the higher ranges of elevated hills, or that make their way through 
the cavities of calcareous strata. How delightful in the early spring, 
after the dull and tedious time of winter, when the frost disappears, and 
the sunshine warms the earth and waters, to wander forth by some clear 
stream, to sec the leaf bursting from the purple bud, to scent the odours 
of the; bank perfutiuMl by the violet, and enamelled, as it were, with 
the primrose and the daisy; to w'ander upon the fresh turf below the 
shade of trees, whose bright blossoms are filled w'ith the music of the 
bee, and on the surface of the waters to vic\v the gaudy flies sparkling 
like animated gems in the sunbeams, w-hilst the bright and beautiful 
trout is watching them from below ; to hear the twittering of the water 
birds, who, alarmed at your approach, rapidly hide themselves beneath 
the leaves and flowers of the water-lily; and, as the season advances, to 
And all tliese objects change for others of the same kind, but better and 
brighter, till the swallow and the trout contend, as it were, for the gaudy 
May-fly ; and till, in pursuing your amusement in the calm and balmy 
evening, you are senuiaded by the songs of the cheerful thrush and 
melodious nightingale performing the offlees of paternal love, in thickets 
ornamented with the rose and w'oodbine.” 

In a still later publication, the “ Consolalions in Travel,” 
written during the author’s last sad tour, v liich terminated his 
valuable life, we find a similar pa:ssage, instinct with the true 
spirit of poetry, and s];iowing how fresh and undiminished his 
filings still wore, and how conipfetely the energies of his vigor- 
ous mind triumphed over the aecays of his bodily frame. We 
are tempted to add tliis extract, as its sad and sober livery forms 
a complete contrast to tlie delightful atlegresse of the former. 
Together they form a pair of beautiful sketches, which, considered 
as the productions of a decayed veteran of science, may be 
comparra to tlie lowly flowers which are sometimes seen to rear 
tlieir delicate heads amidst the Unie-worn rocks of the desert. 
The scene is tlie Colosseum at Rome. 

“ These ruins are highly impressive ; yet when I saw them six years 
ago they had a stronger effect on my imagination : whether it was the 
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charm of novelty, or that my mind was fresher, or that the circum- 
stances under which 1 saw them were peculiar, 1 know not, b&t probably 
all these causes operated in afiecting my mind. It was a still and beau- 
tiful evening in the mouth of May ; the last sunbeams were dying away 
in the w'cstern sky, and the first moonbeams shining in (In: eastern ; the 
bright orange tints liglited up the ruins, and; as it were, kindled the 
snows that still remained on the distant Apennines, which were visible 
from the highest accessibh; part of the Amphitheatre. In this glow of 
colouring, the gn^eii of advonccHl spring sofUmed the grey and yellow 
tints of the decaying stones, and as the lights gradually became fainter, 
the masses appeared grander and more maje^stic ; and w'hen the twilight 
had entirely disappeared, the contrast of light and shade in the beams 
of the full moon, and beneath a sky of tlie brightest safiphire, but so 
highly illuminated tluit only Jupiter and a few stars of the first magni- 
tude w'ere visible, gave a solemnity and magnificence to the scene which 
awakened the highest degree of that emotion wdiich is so properly 
termed the* sublime. The beauty and permanence of the heavens, and 
the principle of conservation beloi^ing to the syst(‘in of the universe, 
the works of the Kternal and Divine Architect, were finely opposcil to 
the perishing and degraded works of man in his most active and power- 
ful state. And at this moment so humble appearc'd the condition of the 
most exalted Inniigs belonging to the earth, so feeble their combinations, 
so minute the point of space, and so limited the period of time, in which 
they act, that 1 could hardly avoid comparing the generations of man, 
and the efiV^'ts of his genius and power, to the swarms of luceoli or 
lirc-flies, which were dancing around me, and that appeared flitting and 
sparkling amidst the gloom and darknt^ss of the ruins, but which were no 
longer visible when they rose above the horizon — their feeble light being 
lost and utterly obscured in the brightness of the moonbeams in the 
heavens.” 

In 1812 , on his marriage to Mrs. Apreoce, Sir H. Davy was 
knighted by the Prince Regent, and in 1818 created a baronet. 
On the former occiision he resigned the professorship at the 
Royal Institution, in order that he might have more uninterrupted 
leisure for the pursuit of original enauiries, and to forward the 
great objects of science. ‘‘ I am proud, ”*he says, “ of the honour 
of knighthood, as the greatest of human geniuses bore it; and it 
is at least a proof that the Court has not overlooked my humble 
efforts in the cause of science.” We are not among the riiuiiber 
of those who tliink tliat talent, apart from worth of character 
and those appliances of w^ealth and externsil bearing which are 
necessary to insure popular respect, is alone entitled to the highest 
honours of the state. A ipere literary aristocracy could never 
command public esteem, not fo mention that there is something 
incongruous, if not contaminating, in the kind of reward, which 
could not 'fail to degrade science eventually: still, we think the 
Court far too backward in general in die encouragement of 
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scientific and literary merit, and that it might, more frequently 
than it does, resort to the ranks of science tor the reinforcement 
of a fet‘ble aristocracy. It was this year that the author pub- 
lished iiis Elemetita of Chemical Philosophy y' in which, although 
possessing considerablq^ merit, wc cannot but perceive tlie elfect 
of successful talent in relaxing those strenuous efforts after excel- 
lence, which are so strongly marked in his ‘‘ Pakerian f^chtres'* 
The work was written with precipitate haste, and addressed to 
Lady Davy; and his publishers, it is said, gave him 1,0()0 
guineas for the copyright; but it never arrived to a second edi- 
tion: and ii{K3ii the wiole, ought rather to be regarded as an 
epitome of his own discoveries, than as a regular and systematic 
comt)endium of the elements of chemical science. 

Inere is one subject adverted to in these Elements,” w'hich 
deserves consideration, botli on account of its importance, as w'ell 
as on account of the simplicity and order which it indicates in the 
operations of nature — w'e allude to the theory of definite propor- 
tionals, as expounded by Mr. Dalton, of Manchester — viz. that 
wlien one substance forms w^itb another more than one compound, 
the i)roportion in which it combines to form the second, third, 
or fourth com[X)und, is always a multiple or divisor of the 
first; and sul)ordinate to this, that when gases unite, they 
ahvays combine in equal or multiple volumes. That this fun- 
damental principle was known to former chemists cannot be 
disputtHl, but to Mr. Dalton belongs the merit of placing this 
subject l)efore philosophers in a clear and unequivocal light, 
although subsequent experience has shown tliat, in several ot its 
details, it requires considerable modication. It has been inti- 
mated by Dr. Paris, that Sir H. Davy was in the habit of insinu- 
ating some pleasantries of an iiicriHlulous tendency concerning 
the atoms ot Mr. Dalton, but the following ev tract of an address 
delivered to the Iloyitl Society, on the award of the first royal 
medal to Mr. Dalton, elFectmuly removes these impressions. 

Mr. Dalton's periiianciit rcpnruttftn will rest upon his having dis- 
(!Oveivil a simple principle, iinivc^rsaily applicable to the facts of ch€^- 
inistry — in fixing the proportions in w'hich bodies combine, and thus 
laying the foumiatioii for future labours n'spocting the sublime and 
transcendental ])nrtH of the science of corpuscular motion. His merits 
in this respect resemble those of Kepler in astronomy. The causes of 
chemical change are as yet unknown, and the laws by which they are 
governed; but, in connexion with electrical and magnetical pheno- 
mena, thero is a gleam of light pointing to a new daw'n in science ; 
and may we not hope that in another century, chcmistiy having, as it 
were, passed under the dominion of the mathematical sciences, may 
find some happy genius, similar in intellectual powers to the highest 
and immortal ornament of this Society, capable of unfolding its won- 
derful and m^^sterious laws ?" 
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Sir Humphry Davy entered on the enquiry, asito the possibility 
of devising means for guarding against the explosion ofi Are damp 
in mining operations, in 1815, inconsequence o£ several disastrous 
explosions having taken place, during the pn'ceding years, in 
some of the northern collieries. Several attempts jiad previously 
been made, but none had as yet succeeilftl in the double object 
of guarding against explosion, and at the same time illuniiiiating 
the shaft of the mine. Fire damp, or the explosive gas, consists 
principally of carbiirotted hydrogen, mixed in certain proportions 
Avith atmospheric air. It is evolved from any fresh broken or 

I iounded coal, and consequently from tlie coal strata, laying in 
lorizontal lx*ds beneath the surface of the earth, wlien the super- 
incumbent pressure of the earth is reniovt*(l, so as to accumulate in 
the chambers and galleries of the mine in enormous quantities. 
Occasionally it is permanently evolved from natural Assures in 
the strata; or extensive air-courses, running several miles in 
length, are accidentally ojicned by the picks of the pitmen : and 
these blowera^ as they are technically termed, have been known 
to emit as many as seven hundred hogsheads of Are-damp in a 
minute, and to continue in a state of activity for months, or even 
years, together; so that it may easily be conceived how inade- 
quate any system of ventilation must be under such circumstances. 
Such accumulations of Are damp arc most dangerous, and most 
likedy to occur in the dt*e|iest niinos; but they not imfrequeiitly 
are met with in those which are more superficial, and e6|>ecialiy 
in oltl workings. Tlie terriAc effects attending their explosion is 
well described by our author. 

“ To give detailed accounts,” lie says, of the tremendous accidents 
owing to this cause, would be merely to tnulti[)ly pictures of death 
and human misery. The phenomena are always of the same kind. 
The miners are either immediately destrfiycd by the explosion, and 
thrown with the horses and machinery tlirougji the shaft into the air, 
the mine becoming, as it were, an enormous piece of artillery, from 
Avhich they arc projected; or they are ^gradually suffocated, and 
undergo a more painful death, 4rom the carbonic acid and azote re- 
maining in the mine after the inflammation of the fire-damp ; or what, 
though it appears the mildest, is perhaps the most severe fate, they 
are burnt or maimed, and often rendered incapable of labour, and of 
healthy enjoyment, for life.” 

The discovery of the safety lamp, by which these evils were 
and are avoided, may truly be said to oe n present from pliilo- 
sophy to the arts, as it was t|;ie result of pitient and enlightened 
research, in which accident or any second party had no share. 
The author of the invention began with enquiring into the exact 
nature of the gaseous substances with wiiich he liad to deal, 
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and into the nature of flame ; and ascertaining, after numerous 
expcrimcvts, that considerable heat was requirra for the inflam* 
matioii of fire-damp ; that it produced in burning a comparatively 
small degree of heat ; and that the continuity of the flame was 
interrupted by metallic tubes; it immediately occurred to him 
that the explosion might be prevented by the cooling powers of 
the latter, or that it might be possible to construct a lamp in such 
manner, that the aiiertiires, through which the air entered, might 
liave the same effect as the tidies in his experiment. This sug- 
gestion was prosecuted through a long train of highly ingenious 
and often dangerous experiments ; until, by making successive 
sections of tubes, and at the same time diminishing their bore, 
he found that simply perforated plates, or, finally, even wire 
gauze, was sufficient for the purpose, and dial it was perfectly 

I iracticable to construct a lamp with gauze sides instead of glass or 
lorn. The attempt, we say, was perfectly successful. Lamps so 
constructed were immersed in various explosive mixtures, but 
without inflaming the exterior atmosphere, although within the 
whole body of the lamp was filled with flame, which afforded light 
to the workmen ; so that here w'e perceive an almost invisible 
barrier, consisting of slender net-work or gauze, fully efflxjtual for 
resisting tlie effects of the most tremendous and irresistible power, 
and art and science triumphing over the most formidable obstacles 
of nature. 'Lhese various researches were communicated to the 
Uoyal Society in five successive papers, from 181»5 to 1817 ; but the 
author’s original discovery was completed widiin four months, from 
August to December of thefirstyear; — thesubsequent papers refer- 
ring chiefly to the nature of flame and the combustion of other 
gases. 'J'hc merit of this discovery w as speedily acknowledged by 
several luindsome presents and public testimonials to die inventor, 
altliough, as in most other instances, attempts ».^ere not w’anting 
to deprive him of d«^ honour of the inventu>n — attempts which, 
we regret to observe, have been partly countenanced by a Com- 
mittee of the House of^ Coininous. Similar attempts, however, 
have recently been made to rob'* die illustrious Newrton of his 

i ^lorj", and .Tenner of his civic crown ; but the public is too just to 
isten to the nicalignant croakings of ill-nature, or the interested 
claims of ignorance, and therefore we do not deem it necessaiy to 
enter into any formal vindication of Sir Humphry Davy. 

In politics Sir Humphry Davy wras liberal and enlightened, 
without taking, however, any decided part in public measures, or 

D aily given section of the community. His opinions on 
I and the Irish w^ere drawn from immediate observation of 
the people, and carry the marks of his usual good sense. 

** 1 have very much to say about Ireland. It is an island which 
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might be made a new and d great Country ! It now boasts a fertile 
soil, an ingenious and robust peasantry, and a rich aristocraey ; but the 
bane of the nation is tlie equality of poverty amongst the lower orders. 
All are slaves^ without the probability of becoming free ; they are in 
the state of equality which the stine-culottes wished for jii France; and 
until emulation and riches, and the love of slothes and m^ut houses, 
are introduced amongst them, there will be no permanent improve- 
ment. 

Changes in political institutions can, at first, do little towards 
serving them. It must be by altering their habits, by diffusing manu- 
factories. by destroying middte-tnen, by dividing farms, and by pro- 
moting industry by making the pay proportional to the work.*’ 

And in anotlier place lie observes — 

“ Thu great vice of the people is want of perseverance : nothing is 
fiiiislied; they begin grandly and magnificently, but coinpleU^ very 
little. In mining, they build machinery before they have discovered a 
vein ; in fisheries, they erect their cellars before they have purchased 
nets ; and they build magnificemt %tables, which they intend for their 
studs, but wliieli they are themselves obliged to inhabit. Foresight and 
prudence are unknown'' 

Sanguine exjiectations were at one time entertained that the 
catalogue of Greek and Roman classics would be greatly enriched by 
the discovery of new tix^asures among the ruins of Herculaiu^um ; 
and under the auspices of Mr. Hayter, who, with the consent of 
the Neapolitan Government, was despatched to Italy for this 
purpose, a complete treatise of Polidorus, on the suhj(‘ct of 
music, was successfully deciphered. The process employed was 
the substitution of false backs of gold-beater’s skin, by bit and 
bit, as the unrolling was performed, by which the brittle and car- 
bonized papyri were rendered flexible. A facsimile was then 
made of the MS. by a draftsman unaccpiainted with the lan- 
guajge, and, finally, it was transferred to the antiquarian to 
decipher. The great expense and dilficfllty, how'ever, of this 
process, and the Tittle success which had attended it, rendered 
some more easy means a great desideratum ; and accordingly Sir 
Humphry Davy, w^hen he visited Italy in 1818 , directed his atten- 
tion to the subject. He found, contrary to general opinion, that 
the carbonization of the manuscript was the effect of slow decom- 
position, and not the effect of firo; and consequently the means 
which he suggested, viz. chlorine and ether, were such as jios- 
sessed tlie power of decomposing, or at least dissolving, tlie 
bituminous matter by which the leaves were agglutinated to- 
gether. Tlie plan was perfectly successful ; but in consequence 
of the unworthy jealousy of the curators of the museum, and the 
inuired st^te of the manuscripts themselves, the result, upon the 
whole, has rather proved interesting to chemistiy than to the 
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cause of classical literature. On his return on the’SOth of No- 
vember, 1^19, he was elected to the highest scientific dignity in 
this country — which is to fill the chair of the Royal Society. 

The last of Sir H. Davy’s scientific labours which we shall 
notice, is the method of preventing the corrosion of copper sheet- 
ing by sea-water. TKese labours were commenced in 1823, and 
finished in 1826, and the results were communicated iii four 
successive paj)ers to the ‘‘ Philosophical Transactions.” It adds 
greatly to the merit of this, as it did also to the author’s previous 
discovery of the safety-lamp, that each was the fruit of a prescribed 
task, — the first by the Lords Commissioners of the Navy, and 
the latter by the Rev. Dr. Gray ; l>oth were the result of elaborate 
and judicious experiments, and both equally fulfilled the objects 
for which they were designed. Formerly it was supposed, that 
the corrosion of copper by sea-water depended on some impurity 
of the metal, or some imperfection in its manufacture ; but Sir 
H. Davy showed, that the purest copper was liable to this effect, 
which depended on the electricity ot the metal being different 
from that of the oxygen or acid with which it was combined. It 
was, in fact, w'eakly jiositive, and, agreeably to a general law', 
became readily oxidi/able under sucli circumstances ; but that, 
when united to one-fortieth to one hundred and fiftieth part of 
zinc, or iron surface, it became tlien relatively negative, and 
completely protected from the influence in question. It unfortu- 
nately turns out, however, that die same negative power which 

S rotects the copper from corroding and oxidizing agencies, roll- 
ers it in the same degree attractive of electropositive bodies, and 
therefore of the earthy substances contained in sea- water, which, 
iH'Coming deposited on a large scale on the bottom of the vessel, 
form an adventitious surface, in the highest degree favourable for 
the attachment of weeds and marine animals, so that on some oc- 
casions the bottoms of*vessels have bc^en found in so extremely foul 
a condition, and the sailing so much impeded in consequence, that 
the attainment of port has been rendered almost impracticable. As 
on other occasions, how'ever, so on this, the plan, deemed to have 
failed in the hands of die original inventor, is likely now to turn 
out a successful speculation, and a patent has lately, we understand, 
been taken out for covering ship’s bottoms with iVon-plate pro- 
tected by zinc — die iron, besides its cheapness, not being liable 
to the inconveniences above-mentioned; thus confirming die truth 
of a i*emark made by the author himself on another occasion, that 
‘‘ It is in the nature of physical sciefice, that its methods offer only 
approximations to truth; and the first and most glorious in- 
ventore are often left behind by very inferior minds, in the 
minutise of manipulation ; and their errors enable othei's to dis- 
cover truth.” 
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But it is time that we turn to other scenes, more interesting 
still than those in which we have hitherto viewed Sir Davy. 
It must be, indeed, pleasing to every Christian mind to learn, 
that he, who, by his profound and extensive knowledge of nature’s 
most hidden works, had become an ornamemt to his country and 
a blessing to die human race, had not forgotten the God from 
whom all nature sprung. For it is a lamentable truth, that many, 
wlio, like Sir Humphry, have become eminent in medical and 
philosophical science, and who have thus been able to contemplate 
more nearly thjui other men tlie wonders of the power, and good- 
ness, and wisdom of the Great Creator, have not learned to adore 
and praise him, but have ventured to deny his existence, or to 
attribute the most magnificent of his visible works to chance. 
At every step. Sir Humphry saw and confessed the presence of 
a creating and all-ruling Providence. 

“In every thing belonging to the economy of nature,” he twiys, “ 1 
fiinl new reasons for wondering at •the designs of Providence — at the 
infinite intelligence by which so many complicated effects are produced 
by most simple causes. The precipitation of water from the atmosphere, 
its rapid motion in rivers, and its falls in cataracts, not only preserve 
this element pure, but give it its vitality, and render it subservient even 
to the embryo life of fish. ... So that the perturbation and motion of 
the winds and waves possess a use, and ought to impress us with a 
beauty higher and more beautiful even than that of the peaceful and 
glorious c^m.”* 

Great as were the acquirements of his mind, and much as he 
must have admired the developenient^of genius and the results of 
deep study in other men, he declares that he considers a firm 
faith in the doctrines of Christianity more highly to be prized 
than any other ornament of the human min4« In the work above 
quoted, the sentiments of “ Physicus” on this subject, which may 
be received as those of the author, an* thus^xpressed : 

I envy no quality of the mind or intellect in others ; be it genius, 
power, wit, or fancy "; but if I could choose wiial would be most detight- 
fuU and I believe most mefui^ to me, 1 should prefer a firm religious 
belief to every other blessing : for it makes life a discipline of goodness, 
creates new hopes when all earthly hopes vanish; and throws over the 
decay, the destruction of existence, the most gorgeous of all lights ; 
awakens life even in death, and from corruption and decay calls up 
beauty and divinity ; makes an instrument of torture and of shame, the 
ladder of ascent to Paradise ; and, far above all combinations of earthly 
hopes, calls up the most delightful visions of palms and amaranths, the 
gardens of the blest, the security of everlasting joys, wh<?re the sensualist 
and the sceptic view only gloom, decay, annihilation, and dc^spair.” 


* Sttlmonia,** p. 86. 
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But tliose, who have read the two works to which we have 
alluded, Aiust have wondered at the very favourable, we must 
sy beautiful, light in which several of tKe doctrines and points 
of discipline peculiar to the Catholic Church are presented to 
them. The world has^ not been told the cause of this. Dr. John 
Davy, in the memoirs of his brother’s life, somewhere says, that 
Sir Humphry selected his principal spe^ers on the subject of 
religion (and to whom he generally gave the palm of victory in 
the controversial dialogues) from the Catholic Church, because 
timt Church has always exacted from its followers an uniformity 
and stability of belief in its articles of faith ; and we do not 
know that Dr. Davy could have passed a higher encomium on 
those sacred ministers of religion who consider themselves the 
successors of the apostles, who receivcKl from their Divine Master 
the cojiiinand to teach to all nations the faith that he had taught 
to tliem, and which must be as immutable sis He who brought 
it down upon Uie earth. Sir Humphry could not, therefore, have 
found a more powerful reason for the manner in which he has 
^‘xpressed himself in favour of the tenets of the Catholic iaith. 
But it was not this mere abstract idea alone, that influenced his 
mind on this point; and we shall, before we conclude this article, 
perhaps reveal more tlian his biographer knew — certainly more 
than he has narrated. We will now extract, from the more im- 
portant of tjjc two works before us, ‘‘ Consolations in Travel, or 
the Last Days of a Philosopher,” some of the ideas on religious 
subjects, which are scattered throughout, that our readers may 
learn what were the opinions of our great philosopher, during 
his last days, and what true Consolations he derived from his 
travels. 

The work is comjmsed of a series of six dialogues upon different 
and important subjects. The interlocutorr. m the ni-st dialogue 
are Philalethes — a iffime worthy of him v. ho bore it, for it is 
under this name that Sir Humphry expresses his own sentiments. 
Ambrosio and OnuphiS, two distinguished Britons, with whom 
Philalethes had formed an intimacy during his residence in 
Rome. Ambrosio is a man of highly cultivated taste, of exten- 
sive historical and classical knowledge, and in religion a Catholic. 
Onuplirio is also possessed of great learning, but his (minions 
are of that kind which we too frequently meet with in English 
gentlemen, whose education has not been guided by religion. He 
admits little that his own reason ejannot teach him ; he seems 
indifferent to every form of faith, and advances in many of his 
sentiments almost to tlie verge of scepticism. The different 
opinions, however, of both Philalethes and of Onuphrio seem 
to be stated only that they may be confuted by the Catholic 
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Ambrosio. The scene of their conversation o^ns on a spot 
where all their enthusiasm, classical ai\d religious, might well 
burst forth. It is in tlie Colosseum, which, for the hundreth 
time even,” may be viewed with new admiration. Tlie place and 
the time — the evening, when tlie pious followers of the cross 
were paying their adorations to their Saviour at tlie different 
stations at which the stages of his passion are represented witliin 
its vast area — naturally drew from Ambrosio reflections upon the 
triumph of that religion, which had endured its most bloody 
conflicts upon tliat spot, but which now had raised, at a short 
distance from them, a temple in honour of one of its persecuted 
ministers more glorious than any tliat had been erectecf to receive 
the adorations of the Pagan deities. Prophecies had been verified 
in the establislimeiit of that religion, and miracles had been 
wrought to extend and to confirm it; there would, therefore, be 
no apprehension of what Onuphrio exprt^sses, even if the magni- 
ficent dome of St. Peter’s may Jiereafter be in a similar state to 
that in w'hich the Colosseum now is, that “ its ruins may be pre- 
served by the sanctifying influence of some new and unknown 
faith.” We cannot wonder that Onuphrio should thus express 
himself, for like all who have imbibed an indifference for religion, 
who consult their own limited understandings, and not the eternal 
decrees of Omnipotence, he thinks that the history of religion is 
like to the general histoiT of all the works and institutions be- 
longing to humanity.’’ He would reverence religion ‘‘in the 
followers of Bruhmah, in the discipline of Mahomet, and can 
wonder at it in all the variety of forms which it adopts in the 
Christian world.” It is pleasing to us to observe, that the author 
permits the Catholic speaker to answer these, certainly not reli- 
gious, opinions, by pointing to the histo^ of the world, to the 
rise and fall of empires, to the destinies of the Jewish dispensa- 
tion, as so maiw preparations for the prouj^ulgation and “ final 
establishment of a creed fitted for the most enlightened state of 
human mind, and equally adapted to ^very climate and every 
p^ple.” When Ambrosio and Onuphrio withdraw into the city, 
Phiialethes is left ahjiie, at a moment when a less enthusiastic 
mind than his would have risen almost to a state of ecstacy ; when 
the moon was floatii^ above him,, and the majestic ruins, amidst 
which he sits, in a &od of intei/se splendour. The reveries in 
which he indulges, in the company of spectres of the ancient 
Romans, pass into visions, by the aid of which he is borne away 
to the first ages of the world and of the human race. He sees 
man, but he contemplates him without the light of revelation ; 
he sees him struggling against the desolation of his savage state 
upon the earth, guidra m his search for temporal happiness only 
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by his own weak reason. Societies are ibrnied, kingdoms and 
empires are established, laws are framed for their preservation ; 
the arts are cultivated, but still by man, unaided by inspiration 
from on high. From the earth, our philosopher passes into a 
conietary syst^pin, where he finds beings of a nature superior to 
tliose who dwell upon* the earth, which he had forsaken in com- 
pany with the genius of his dreams — beings that rise or d^ceiid 
in the degrees of their perfection according to the use to which 
they have applied the powers which have been imparted to them. 

ouch were the wanderings of the philosopher, m which Phila- 
Icthes most probably intended to pourtray the wild fancies of 
those, who, scorning the guides w'hicli religion presents to them, 
lose their understanding, and with it a belief in all revelation. 
We will follow our friends from Rome to the summit of Vesu- 
vius, and will there listen to their discussions on the vision. 

After having listened to the narration of Philalothes, Am- 
brosio, our CaUiolic friend, remarks, that the vision “ is not only 
incompatible with revelation, but likewise w-ith reason and every 
thing that wc know respecting the history or traditions of 
the early nations of antiquity.” (p. 68.) The Catholic is taught 
to revere the sacred scriptures, and to prefer the narratives 
therein contained to all the specious systems of a wild philosophy, 
and to all the fables, how numerous soever and widely extender! 
tliey may be, that have come down to us from the pagan nations 
of antiquity. If w^e examine the inspired recor^ls, we shall find, 
in every {xige, that there was a light from on high to direct 
man’s steps ttirougli life — that from the beginning of the w'orld 
liis mind was assisted by a Divine revelation, which taught him 
the duties which he owed to his Creator and to his fellow-man. 
This light was, we know, almost extinguished, and this revelation 
was obscured, in many of the nations of the i*arth — and hence 
that state of barbarism in some, hence in others, who arrived at 
a degree of civilization in society, that corntption of all morality, 
and those frightful and confused ideas of religion, which the 
history of the pagan world presedu. It is thus that Ambrosio 
would argue with Oniiphrio, who, following his boasted reason, 
is not sure that the religion of the Jews was superior to tliat of 
the Sabseans, who worshipped the stars, or to that of the ancient 
Persians who adored the sun, as the visible symbols of divine 
power; and who would, like the ancient Romans, give a place 
HI bis Pantheon to all the gods. And here we must pause to 
find feult with some of die opinions expressed by Ambrosio ; 
for jal though from the tone of the whole book, we must simpose 
that the judgment of Sir Humphi^ Davy was highly in favour 
of the doctnnes of the Catholic Church, yet we must not be 
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surprised, even when his Catholic dramath personte speak, to 
hear sometimes opinions in which Catholics cannot coijcur. To 
account for the mode in whicli revelations were conveyed to the 
patriarchs of old, he supposes, (p. 80) that tlieir ideas were so 
modified tliat, on many occasions, they imagiiUHl that they en- 
ioyed the actual presence of the Divinity,»and hedrd his voice; 
but as relijjious instinct probably bt'comes feebler in tlieir poste- 
rity, die vividness of the impressions ceased, and tliev became 
visions or dreams, which, witii the prophets, seem to have con- 
stituted inspiration. Now, unless we destroy the literal and 
evident meaning of innumerable passages of the divine writings, 
we must reiect these opinions of Ambrosio. For how can it be 
said, that those parts of scripture which tell us that the Lord 
spoke to man, are not to be interpreted in tliat sense which their 
words seem so clearly to signify t Can it be asserted, that the 
convei-sation which is said to have taken place between our first 
parents and their Creator, was no more than the voice of remorse 
speaking to their troubled conkcience; if not, then the T^ord 
must have spoken, llie same must be said of the words of the 
Lord to Cain, after the murder of his innocent brother. To 
whom did the murderer say, that he was not his brother’s keeper ? 
Certainly to him who asked him, “ Where is thy brother Abel T* 
That the voice of the Lord was heard many ages after the time 
when it is said no more to have spoken to men, is evident from 
the books of the New Testament. When our lledeemer had 
come from the waters of the Jordan, a voice was heard in Hea- 
ven, “ This is my beloved son;” and the same words were repeated 
amidst the glories of his transfiguration on Mount Thabor. 
Again ; it is, indcH.*d, certain that God can — for he has often done 
so — convey his inspirations to men, by yisions or dreams ; but 
it is also as certain, that the inspiration which was poured upon 
the prophets, came to them by olhiT means ; we have only to 
read their writings to convince ourselves of* this truth. But we 
are more inclined quarrel with our friend for his opinions 
respecting the miraculous euros of tlie demoniacs recorded by 
the evangelists. 

** The Divine intelligence chooses, that men should be convinced 
according to the ordinary train of tlieir sensations. ♦ ♦ * The popular 
opinion of the people of Judea that certain diseases were occa- 
sioned by devils taking possession of a human being ; the disease was 
cured by our Saviour, and this, in the gospel, is expressed by his casting 
out devils.” — ^p. 81. 

The evangelical writers, when speaking of those persons, 
whom we call demoniacs, express themselves in such terms, that 
it is manifest that they understood tliem to be persons really in- 
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Tested by evil sjTirits. “ They presented to him all sick people, 
that werCrtaken witli diverse diseases and torments, and mch an 
to&re ponnemd % and he cured them.”* In this text, 
it is evident, that St. Matthew distinguishes the sick and the in- 
firm from those who were possessed by evil demons, all of which 
were cast out ' by the power of our Redeemer. The words ad- 
dressed by our l.ord to the spirit that revealed its name — Legion, 
cannot have been spoken to a disease of the body with which the 
possessed man was afflicted. We might adduce the instances of the 
devils which are said to have been dumb ; of those which exclaim- 
ed — “ What have we to do with thee, Jesus of Nazareth — and 
of those tliat were permitted (at their own request) to enter into 
the herd of swine ; to jirove that the assertions of Ambrosio can- 
not be sustained. If we were to maintain these opinions ; were 
we to say, that the idea of demoniacs was nought else than a 
fiction of Jewish superstition ; we should be obliged to admit, 
as a consequence, (blasphemous as it would be) — that our Saviour 
led into error, not only those of his followers who were con- 
temporary with him upon earth, but also every succeeding genera- 
tion. For his manner of acting on all occasions, where those 
“having devils” were presented to him, and his defence of the power 
by which he wrought these wonders, — by the finger of Goo, and 
not by Beelzebub, — show that the devil was really in possession 
of the bodies of those, from whom the sacred writers state that 
evil spirits were expelled. These opinions savour much of those 
dangerous ideas of rationalism with which the works of so many 
modern commentators upon the Holy Scriptures abound, — men 
who seem to imagine, that a spirit of rashness, and a store of 
profane learning, are sufficient to guide tliem into the most 
hidden recesses of the word of God. We would have wished 
that Ambrosio had been more explicit in hU replies concerning 
the incarnation and, death of our Redeemer, ^e idea of an 
integrant part of the essence of God animating a human form, 
maybe philosophical ; if hardly expresses the sublime idea which 
revelation imparts of die serond ^rson of the adorable Trinity 
taking to itself our human nature. He should have told his 
opponent, that it was not the Godhead that suffered the cruel 
torments of the cross, and that, therefore, there is nothing re- 
pugnant to reason in all that the inspired historians, narrate of 
the sufferings of the son of God. Phualethes, who had been the 
cause, and who had remained a silent listener of the discus- 
sion, at length acknowledges, that the reasonings of his Ca- 
tholic companion compel him to break down the fanciful 
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fabric of his dreams, to substitute religion for reason, and 
faith for what he liad called instinct in man.^ The conversa- 
tion had made tlie sceptic Oiiunhrio a Philo-Christian, and 
taught him to confess, that the iaitli of his friend was far better 
fitted to act as a means of contemplating tl^ great fruths relating 
to God and to man, than the smoked or coloured glasses of 
scepticism.” 

vVe have now arrived at the most beautiful and most interest- 
ing portion of the “ Consolations in Travel that portion which 
forms the third dialogue. The travellers had iourneyed onwards 
to the magnificent temples of Piestum ; and, speaking of the 
plain upon which these vast piles of anti(piity sUind, our author 
says, — “• Were my existence to be prolonged through ten cen- 
turies, I think I could never forget the pleasure 1 received on 
that delicious spot.” (p. 102.) But our subject is not now 
temples or cities, Greek, llomaiin or Saracen, that have left to 
us scarci‘ly one visible trace of their existence. Wo will intro- 
<luce to our readers a most interesting individual, with whom the 
travellers here became accidentally acuuainted. It is well known 
that Sir Humphry Davy threw arouncl the history of this person 
many of the adventures of his ow'ii life, and that he has expressed, 
in tlie w'ords of the stranger, many of liis ow^n sentiments; and, 
calthough the character of Philalethes be still preserved, it is only 
to demonstrate how the opinions ol* the philosopher were con- 
verted into those of the Christian, and how nearly the latter 
came into harmony with those of Ainbrosio. But the scene in 
which the Unknown first appears is too beautiful not to be 
repeated : — 

“ My companions began to employ themselves in measuring the cir- 
cumference of one of the Doric columns, when they suddenly called niy 
atiention to a stranger who was sitting on a camp^tool behind it. The 
appearance of any person in this place, at this time, was suOicicntly 
remarkable ; but the man who was before us, from his dress and appear- 
ance, would have been remarkable anywhere,* He was employed in 
writing in a memorandiim-book, when we first saw him ; but he imme- 
diately arose and saluted us, by bending the head slightly though grace- 
fully ; and this enabled me to see distinctly his person and dress. . . . 
When he spoke to our guide, I thought I had never heard a more agree- 
able voice, — sonorous, yet gentle and silver- sounded. His dress was 
very peculiar, almost like that of an ecclesiastic, but coarse and light; 
a large soiled white hat, on which was fastened a pilgrim’s cocklc-shell, 
lay beside him on the ground ; aildf attached to a rosary of coarse beads, 
suspended from his neck, was a long, antique, blue-enamelled phial, like 
those found in the Greek tombs. He toc^ up his bat, and appeared to 
be retiring tq, another part of the building, when 1 apologized for the 
interruption wc had given to bis studies, begged him to resume them, 
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and assured him that our stay in the building would be only momentaiy, 
for 1 sftw that there was a cloud over the sun^ the brightness of which 
was the cause of ohr retiring. I spoke to him in Italian ; he replied in 
English, observing, that he supposed the fear of contracting the malaria 
fever had induced us to seek the shelter of the shade.’* 

The first words of tliis coiiversiition reveal to us Sir Humphry 
Davy bequeath the roiiianlie disguise of the Unknown. They 
relate to the powers of chlorine in repelling tlie attacks of the 
malaria; and the discoveries of Sir llurnphry relative to this 
substance are known to the whole scientific world, 'riie nature 
of the materials which form the mighty temples of Piestuni leads 
the stranger into a Jong dissertation on the formation of the 
travi^stine, and to a narration of the many observations that he 
liad made on the Cainpagiia di Koina, the accuracy of wliich can 
be immediately attested by those who liave trodden on that 
sacred ground. This subje^ct inipercc^ptibly leads to anotlier, 
closely connected with it, — the * formation of our earth into its 
present state. The Unknown adopts the system of those geolo- 
gists who argue, from the apjiearauces of our globe in its inner 
parts, that it underwent many and violent revolutions before it 
arrived at that state in which it wiis fitted to receive man as an 
inhabitant. The remains of vast and now unknown aninmls 
that are scattered through the bowels of the earth, like the 
mighty ruius of great cities upon its surface, seem to speak to 
mankind of times gone by, when the whole globe was as different 
from that wliich we now beliold it, as the barl)arian of Africa or 
of Asia must consider tlu* condition of tliose siiicieiit kingdoms, 
whose cities are scattered beneath his feet, to Imve been different 
from that w'hich they have assumed since he became their iiuister. 
“ nie megalosauri, with paddles instead of legs, and clothetl in 
mail, in size ecpial or superior to the whale, and the great am- 
])hil)ia, plethiosauri,* with bodies like turth but furnished witli 
necks longer than their bodies,'’ certainly argue an order of 
nature lar removed !roin tlintcwhich now surrounds us. He 
sup|)osi^, therefore, that tlie days of creation are epochae, or in- 
definite periods, during which tliis state of things, that has now 
passed^ away, existed. This may be deemed a philosophical 
romance, as it is called by Ambrosio; but it is one that has 
attracted much of the attention of the most learned and most 
intellectual scholars of our age ; some of whom, as the late Baron 
Cuvier, advanced so far in this (\^pai*tmcnt of modern science as 
to erect once more, in their vast and original forms, those mon- 
stei-s of other days, fi'om the scatteix^d rums that have been dug 
from the earth. We will say, with Ambrosio, tliat in Uiis sys- 
tem there is nothing contrary to the records of sacred Scripture; 
but we feel temptra also to say, with an inspired writer, that 
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God created the heavens and the eartli, and tlien deli\fsred them 
to the disputations of men. The account of the ^renesia of the 
world which is recorded by Moses, is of the simplest kind, and 
vffis designed to teach those for whom it was written that this 
earth ana all creation owe their existence to the Vord of Him 
who pronounced the miglity ; but though general and simple, 
the truths that are contained in this narration are divine truths, 
with which no systems of geology, how beautiful or specious 
soever, may combat. Hut those who reverts revelation have this 
consolation, if they need it, that the farther and the more 
rapidly this science advances, the liistory of the sacred book 
becomes more evident and more confirmed ; confounding the 
impious theories of those who would endeavour to prove, from 
the state of our earth, that we claim in vain for the writings of 
Moses the high and holy privilege of inspiration. 

" It must be gratifying,” siivs Dr^Wisciniiii, “ llius to sec a science, 
formerly classed, and not, perhaps, unjustly, among tlic most pernicious 
to fuilh, once more become her handmaid ; to see her now, after so many 
years' wandering from theory to theory, or rather from vision to vision, 
return once more to her liorne, where she was born, and to the altar at 
which she made her first simple o/lcrings ; no longer, as when she went 
fortli, a wilful, dreamy, empty-handed child, but with a matronly dignity 
and a priest-like step, and a bosom full uf welheanied gifts, to pile upon 
its sacred hearth."'*^' 

The philosophy of the Unknown, and tlic religion of Ambrosio, 
overcome tin* scepticism of Oiuiphrio ; the vision and the remarks 
of Ambrosio upon it are related for the entertiiinment of the 
stranger, who agrees in all the opinions of Ambrosio, and de- 
clares that such considerations bad in his ytmth freed him from 
the entangled mazes of incredulity- H« in not, however, a 
Catholic, as Ambrosio had thought, out belongs “ to the Church 
of Christ.” This is the religion which Dr. ^avy assigns to his 
brother, than which it would be difficult^to imagine one more 
undefined, or more dei>ending oti the caprice of man. For that 
which Sir Humphry may have considered as essential to the 
creed of those who belong to the ('hurch of Christ, his brother 
may deem unnecessary, while a tliir<l may think it destructive of 
Christianity. How different art the members of that Church 
wdiich stands upon the rock immovable, and in whom arc ro 
ejuired an “ uniformiUj ” and a “ stability of faitli.” This asser- 
tion excited surprise m the miyds of the iravdlers, wliile they 
gaze upon the appearance of the stranger. He frees tliem from 
their doubts by the following beautiful narration ; — 

The rosaiy which you see suspended around my neck is a memorial 
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of sympall^ and respect for an illustrious man. I was passing through 
France in the reign of Napoleon, by the peculiar privilege granted to 
a savant, on my road to Italy. 1 hau just returned from the Holy Laiid« 
and had in rny possession two or tlirec of the rosaries which are sold to 
pilgrims at Jerusalem, as having been suspended in the Holy Sepulchre. 
Fills VIJ was then in imprisonment at Fontainbleau. joy a special 
favour, on the plea of my return from tlie Holy Laud, I obtained per- 
mission to sec this vcncralde and illustrious pontifT. 1 carried with me 
one of my rosaries, lie received me with great kindness. I tendered 
my services to execute any coiniiiissions, not political ones, he might 
think fit to intrust me with, in Italy, informing him that 1 was an 
Kiiglishman : he expressed his thanks, hut decliin^d troubling mo. 1 
told him I was just returned from the Holy Land, and, bowing with 
great humility, oilered lo him my rosary from the Holy Sepulchre; he 
received it with a smile, touched it with his lips, gave his benediction 
over it, and retunu'd it into my hands, supposing, of course, that 1 was a 
Roman Catholic. I had meant to present it to his holiness; but the 
ble.ssing he had bestowed u|)on it, and the touch of his lips, made it a 
])recious relic to me ; and 1 restored it to my neck, round which it has 
ever since b<*en suspended....* We shiUl meet again, adieu:’ and he 
gave me his paternal blessing. 

** It was eighteen months after this interview, that I went out, with almost 
the whole poptdation of Rome, to rtreivo and welcome the triumphal 
entry of this illustrious father of the C.’hurch into his capital. He was 
borne on the shoulders of the most distinguished artists, headed by Ca- 
nova: and never shall 1 forget the enthusiasm with whieli he was received 
— it is impossible to describe the shouts of triumph and of rapture sent 
up to Heaven by every voice. And when he gave his benediction to the 
people, there was a universal ])rostration, a sobbing and marks of emotion 
and joy, almost like the bursting of the heart. 1 heard every where 
around me cries of ‘The holy Father, the most holy Father; his resto- 
ration is the work of (iod !’ 1 saw tears streaming from the evrr» of 

almost all tlie women about me, many of whom w< » •: sobbing hysterically', 
and old men were weeping as if they were child.* n. T presseJ my rosary 
to my breast on this occasion, and repeatedly touched with my li})s that 
j)art of it which had received the kiss of the most venerable pontiff. I 
preserve it with a kind of hallowed ceding, as the memorial of a man 
whose sanctity, firmness, meekness, and benevolence, arc an honour to 
his C’hurch and to human nature : and it has not only been useful to me, 
by its influence on my own mind, but it has enabled me to give pleasure 
to others, and has, T believe, been sometimes beneficial hi ensuring my 
personal safety. I have often gratified the peasants of Apulia and 
Calabria, by presenting tliein to kiss, a rosary from the holy sepulchre, 
which had been hallowed by the touch of the lips and benediction of the 
Pope : and it has been even respected by, and procured me a safe passage 
through, a ^arty of brigands, who once stopped me in the passes of the 
Apennines.*' — p. 150. 

Tlie day to which the Unknown liero alludes, is still a day of 
joyful remembrance to the Uomans, to which they revert witii a 
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loyal and religious enthusiasm. Dr. Davy says that it is not 
probable that Sir Humphry ever had an interview with Pius VII 
at Foil tain bk^auy and that it was not until fhe return of the 
pontiff, whose sanctity, firmness, meekness, and benevolencts 
were an honour to his Church and hunian^ nature, tliat Sir Hum- 
phry had an opportunity of paying his respects to him. However 
that may be, and the eirciiinstaiice is not itn]K)rtant, it is certain 
that the acquaintance which he formed with Catholics during “his 
last days” in Home, produced a most iiowerfnl influence on his 
mind. Dr. Davy has recorded many of his brotlier’s early reli- 
gious sentiments; and we have only to compare them with opi- 
nions seriously expressed in the two works, which we have had 
under consideration, to ]M‘rceive the change which liis mind Imd 
undergone. He every where* speaks of the particailar doctrines 
and discipline of C.at holies with tlie greai(\st nvspect. 

‘Nay, ITaliciis/ says our ('atholic fishornuin, in the Salmoniii (I5»5), 
' call them not bad neighbours : reCollect my creed, and respect at h‘ast 
what, if error, was the error of the wesiern Christian world for 1 ,000 years* 
(before tlic lleforinution, ronse<|nently coeval with the introduction of 
Christianiry into our island). ‘The rigid <»hscrvanre of ihe seventh day 
appears to rnc rather a part of the Mosaic than of the Christian dispen- 
sation."* 

A curious anecdote is then related of an Irish Protestant, who 
in his zeal for the due observance of the prec(*pt, “ Heriu*inber 
thou keep holy llu* Sabbath day,” forgot those othcu* two com- 
rnandnients, “ Thou shalt not tiike ilie name* of the Lord thy 
God in vain,” and “ 'rhoii shalt not steal and of a Scot who 
interrupted the innocent experiments of some learned men, 
saying, “ Ye think ye are only sUine breakers ; but 1 ken ye are 
Sabbath breakers, and deserve to be staned by your ain stanes !” 

In a letter dated Horne, Dec. 21, 1828, written to his brother, 
Sir Humphry thus expresses himself: — • 

“Monsigiior Spada is niy chief companion here. That most amiable 
man desires to be most kindly rcipembered i9 yon. Morichini and the 
professors of the Sa]>icnza do all they can to assist me in my electrical 
experiments.” 

Dr. John Davy may perhaps nc»t knrrw what was the subject 
of conversation between his bro her and the amiable Monsigiior 
Spada. It was our fortune, dunug a residence in Rome, at tlie 
same time that Sir Humphry Davy was in that city, wdien he was 
“wearing away the winter, .and was a riiiiv amongst ruins,” to 
form a personal acquaintance with Monsignor Spada, anrl from 
him we learnt that his conversations with Sir Humphry Davy were 
chiefly of ajreligious nature ; that Sir Humphry was most anxious 
to be fully instructed in all the doctrines and practices of the Ca- 
tholic Church; and that he expressed his determination, should the 
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result of his enquiries answer his exp^tation, finally to embrace 
a religion, for the chief pastor of wnich he lias expressed such 
unequivocal respect and veneration. He left Rome, but with the 
resolution of returning the following winter to Italy, and it had 
been previously arranged that he should retire to a villa near 
Maccrata, the native placi* of M. Sjmda, to surrender himself 
with him to the exclusive study of religion. Upon the minds 
of those who were acquainted with his intentions, there was 
not the slightest doubt of what would have been the termination 
of these sacred studios. It has been asserted, although Dr. Da\y 
does not mention the fact, that previously to his death, Sir Hum- 
phry was actually admitted into the bosom of the Catholic Uhurch. 
I'he profound knowledge, and jimiable character of Sir Humphry 
Davy, won for him the rc^spect aiul love of many among the 
Romans. Professor Moricnini, w’hose death has lately been 
announced, was his particular friend. To him he left his chemi- 
cal apparatus, which is now in the museum of the Sapienza, and 
over it a beautiful marble bust, placed there by Morichini, as a 
tribute to <leparted science ancl friendship. The name of Sir 
Humphry Davy is another name to be added to the long cata- 
logue of those who, within our own recollection, have risen to 
eminence in literature iuul science, and wlu), from that bright 
height, liave looked upon the C^atholic Church, and have beiMi 
struck with her beauty, and charmed with lier loveliness. They 
had, perhaps, placed no curb upon their imaginations before, 
and, tollowing their own perverted reason as their only guide, 
had wandered far from tlie temple of religion into the (lark and 
cold regions of infidelity. But when they liave heard another 
voice, they have confessed, that — 

Religion, whether natural or revealed, hasn’'vays the same beneficial 
influence on the niiiul. In youth, in health :):]d prosnerily, it aw'akens 
feelings of gratitude ami sublime love, and purifies nt tfic same time that 
it exalts : but it is in misfortune, in sickness, in age, that its elFects arc 
most truly and beneficially felt, wheu submission in faith, and humble 
trust ill the Divine will, from duties become pleasures — undecay in g'sourccs 
of consolation : tlien it creates powers wliich were believed to be extinct, 
iind gives a freshness to tlio mind which was supposed to iiave passed 
away for ever.*'* 

We conclude with expressing our hope that Dr. Davj*, after 
having evinced so much amiable feeling for his brother’s cha- 
racter, will not leave the work unaccomplished, but wdll gratify 
the public by a complete collectibii of his wTitings : which, as 
models of bold and sagacious reasoning, will form a monument 
to his fame far more durable than brass or marble, or the loftiest 
panegyrics of his friends. 


Last Days, p. 207. 
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Art. IX.— 9few Version of the Four Gospels^ teith Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory. By a Catholic.* London. 1836. 

T he appearance of any work upon biblical literature is, 
unfortunately, a phenomenon amon^rst us. Whetlier this 
branch of tlicoloj^ical science be cultivated as it deserves by the 
Catholics of Great Britain and Ireland, it niit^ht bo deemed 
presumption in us to discuss ; but of the manifestation, by its 
fruits, of such a study, we cannot avoid being cognizant. What 
is done in the seclusion of academical life, in the cloisters of our 
religious establishments, or in the rural solitude of our clergy, 
may be much more than falls under the public notice ; the 
appearance of a work like the one that heads this article, shows 
that considerable abilities are, in secret, employed upon biblical 
jmrsuits, and must check the hasty conclusion, that little is done 
because little appears. At the same time, the sudden and un- 
announced publication of a new version of scripture war not tlic 
earliest indication which we should have expected of increased 
attention to these studies. We arc utterly unprovided with 
even elementary and introductory w'orks upon them, whether 
intended for the education of our clergy, or the instruction of 
our people ; wo possess not a commentary suited to the wants of 
the times, or the advances made in biblical science ; and arc 
obliged to seek information either in voluminous, rare, and old 
writers, or in the productions of men whose religion differs 
essentially from ours. And even in this last resource, wo have 
but scanty measure of relief. Protestant England is almost as 
badly provided as ourselves with works of practical usefulness ; 
and it would seem as though water were* as bad a conductor of 
knowledge as it is of electricity ; for the narrow strip which 
girds our islands most effectually precluded all communication of 
the various and interesting researches which occupy the Con- 
tinent. . • 

But the indication of attention to biblical learning, which 
we should most confidently have expected to find preceding any 
new version of scripture ; and we will add, the proof of its ex- 
istence which is most impcrati\ ely called for, is a revision and 
correction of that version now in use among Catholics, known 
by the name of the Do^uiy version. We do not imagine, that the 
learned author of the new translation for <•. moment imagined or 
intended, that it should supersede the one now in general circula- 
tion. The sanctioned authenticity of the Vulgate, its use in all 
Catholic churches, the hold which it has upon the memory of 
clergy and laity, then the confined and partial yaturc of the new 
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version, which comprises only the gospels, and the form in which 
it appears*, are suificient proofs that he never entertained the 
idea. The correspondence between St. Jerom and St. Augus- 
tine upon the difRculties encountered in introducing the transla- 
tion of the former, instead of the old one made from the Septua- 
gint, shows how little practicable such substitutions are. We make 
these remarks only to conclude, that whatever necessity existed, 
before the appearance of this version, for a thorough revision of 
the text generally used amongst us, the same necessity does still 
exist. While, therefore, wc arc ready to commend the zeal and 
ability which have led to this publication, wc cannot but regret 
that no one properly qualified, and properly authorised, has yet 
been found to undertake such corrections and improvements in 
our received version, as would finally sef.tle its text, and save it 
from the repeated liberty which has been taken with it. 

To call it any longer the Douay or Rhemish version is an abuse 
of terms. It has been altered »nd modified till scarce any verse 
remains iis it was originally published ; and so far as simplicity 
and energy of style are concerned, the changes are in general for 
the worse. For though Dr. Challoner did well to alter many too 
decided Latinisms, which the old translators retained, h.c weak- 
ened the language considerably by destroying inversion, where 
it was congenial at once to the genius of our language and the 
construction of the original, and by the insertion of particles 
where they were by no means necessary. Any chapter of the New 
Testament will prove this remark. For instance, in Ilcb. xiii. 
which wc have accidentally opened, the Rhemes edition (158;^) 
has, V. 9, With various and strange doctrines be not led away.*’ 
This has been altered into “ Be not carried away with various 
and strange doctrines.*’ The Latin is, “ Doctrii.is variis et pert- 
grinis nolite abduci.” Again, v. 16, “ Ben<*Hcence and com- 
munication do not foVget,” has been changed into “and do not 
forget to do good and to impart.” The vulgate has, “ Beneficenti® 
autem et com mu nionis*^ nolite o^Iivisci.” Again, we take ex- 
amples quite at random, 2 Tim, ii. 16, “ Profana autem et vani- 
loquia devita ; multum cnim proficiunt ad impietatem.” This 
the old version translated, “ But profane and vain speeches 
avoid ; for they do much grow to impiety.” In the emended 
edition (1750) we have, “ But shun profane and vain babblings, 
for they grow much towards ungodliness.” This correction is 
taken verbatim from the Protestant .version, with the exception 
of “ grow towards,” instead of ^ increase unto more.” But 
the change was injudicious ; for the Latin compound vaniloquhm^ 
or the Greek Kivo^tavla^ is exactly expressed by “ vain speech,” 
ivhereas the word ** babbling” corresponds to the entire word, and 
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cannot have the epithet ** vain ;** for, thus, the phrase would 
represent the absurd tautolofipy “ vanum vaniloquium.** In later 
editions, as that of Dublin, 1810, published * with Dr. Troy's 
approbation, the word “ speeches" is restored, but the construc- 
tion is not. 

There is another alteration of more "importance, especially 
when considered in reference to the present times, and the influ- 
ence it has had upon established forms of Catholic speech. In 
the first edition, in conformity to Catholic usage in England, the 
word l^ominus" is almost always translated by “ Our Lord.'* 
The emended text changed the pronoun into an article, and says, 

The Lord.” In the Ave Mariay Catholics have always, till 
lately, been accustomed to say, ‘‘Oiir Lord is with thee;” as 
it is in that version, and was always used in England, even before 
it was made. But, in conformity with the change of the text, 
wc have observed of late a tendency to introduce a similar varia- 
tion, and say, “ The Lord is «^vith thee a change which we 
strongly deprecate, as still’, canlish^ destructive of the unction 
which the prayer breathes, and of that union which the pronoun 
inspires between the reciter and Her who is addressed. We 
have no hesitation in saying, that this diiierence, trifling as many 
will consider it, expresses strongly the dill’ercnt spirits of our 
and other religions. It never has been the custom of the Catholic 
Church to say, ‘‘ The Redeemer, the Saviour, the Lord, the 
Virgin llcdcmptor noster^ Dominus noster,** and so “ our 
Saviour, Lord, owr Lady,” are the terms sanctioned; and, 
therefore, consecrated by Catholic usage since the time of the 
Fathers. We own it grates our ears, and jars upon our feelings, 
to hear the former, essentially un-Catholic forms, used by preach- 
ers and writers; they want affection, they are insipid, formal, 
they remind us of Geneva caps, and smack of predestination. 
The Rhemes translators have explained their reason for their 
translation in a note, p. 585, as follows: “ We Catholics must 
not say The Lord, but Our I^ord ; as \fe say Our Ijidy for his 
mother, not llie Lady, Let us keep our forefathers’ words, and 
we shsill easily keen our old and true faith, which we had of the 
first Christians.” Kor is such a modification of the word, “ Do- 
minus," peculiar to the English ('atholics ; the Syriac version, 
and after it the Syriac church, calls Christ, not simply ]^f^niorio, 
“ The Lord,” but mornn,** oiir Lord,” ^'en where the (rreek 
has 6 Kvpfoc. If, therefore, it.be considered loo great a departure 
from accuracy in translation to restore the pronoun in the text 
of our version, let us at least preserve it in our instructions, and 
still more in our formularies of prayer. 

But it had been well, if Dr. Challoner’s alterations had given 
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stability to the text, and formed a standard to which subsequent 
editors had conformed. But, so far from tliis being the case, 
new and often important modifications have been made in every 
edition which has followed, till, at length, many may appear 
ratlicr new versions than revisions of the old. We believe 
Catliolic Britain to be the only country where such a laxity of 
attention has existed in regard to the purity of its authorised 
version.* And wc should have had even less reason to complain, 
had these systematic variations been the only vicissitudes to 
which it has ])een subject. The mass of typographical errors 
to be found in some editions is quite frightful, from many of 
them falling upon important words, and not so much disfiguring 
them, which would lead to suspicion and thereby to detection, 
as transforming them intoothers that give a correct grammatical, 
but unsound theological, sense. In 1032, the king’s printers. 
Barker and Lucas, were fined £3,000, for the omission of one 
monosyllable ; and the Oxfordc bible of 1702 is considered a 
curiosity because it reads, Luke xxii. 34, instead of Peter. 
But, in the edition wc have referred to, of Dublin 1810, revised, 
under Dr. Troy’s direction, by the Rev. B. MacMahon, many 
such substitutions are to be found. A table at the end gives a 
number of them, as Mat. xvi. 23, thou favmirest not,” for 

thou mvottrest not;” and Romans vii. 18, ‘‘ to accomplish that 
which is good I find out^* instead of ** I find /m/.” The table of 
errata is, however, very far from complete ; for instance, the 
following among others are omitted in it. Gal. iv. 9, “ how turn 
you again to the tewA’’ (for weak) ** and poor elements.” lb. v. 
23, modesty, continency, charity^^^ instead of “ chastity.'" In 
a note, p. 309, wc read, Sin — which was asleep before, was 
weakeficd by the prohibition,” instead of awakefwd."" 

'Our principal object, however, at present, is to turn the at- 
tention of the Catholic clergy, and partifularly the bishops of 
Ireland, and the vicars apostolic of England and Scotland, to 
the want of a complete I'evision of the version itself, for the pur- 
pose of settling a standard luxt, from which editors in future 
may not be allowed to depart. In this manner alone will the 
Catholics of the empire be provided with what every other por- 
tion of tlie Church has long since possessed. It is far from our 
purpose to undertake a complete exposure of the many passages 
which want emendation — such a ta^ would require a treatise. 
In order to confine ourselves within reasonable limits, w^e will 
only consider the necessity which a new revision would impose 
on those who should undertake it, of a minute and often com- 

* \Vo have not forgotten the Rev. Mr. Curtis's late Letter to the Bishop of 

London. 
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plicated study of the original texts. We have selected this view 
of the matteri because we think it the point most n^lected in 
the past| and most likely to be overlooked, and to form the great 
stumbling-block in any future revision. For, at first sight, it 
must appear an almost superfluous task to proceed, in such an 
undertaking, beyond the accurate study of the work immediately 
translated. The Vulgate is written in Latin, and it would, 
therefore, appear sufficient to possess an accurate knowledge of 
the Latin language, in order to translate any work written in it 
into our own. It is our wish to prove the fallacy of such rea- 
soning; and, on the contrary, to show what varied and often 
delicate cpicstions of philology the translation may involve, and 
how impossible it is to correct or discover the mistakes of our 
Douay version, without a constant recourse to the original 
Hebrew and Greek texts. The object of such reference will be, 
to decide the true meaning of expressions, obscure or doubtful 
in the Latin. In the few examples which wo intend to give, we 
shall consider the Alexandrine, or, as it is commonly called, the 
Scptiiagint, version, as tlic original of the Psalms ; because it 
is well known that the Latin used by us, and inserted in the 
Vulgate, is made upon that version, and not on the Hebrew 
original. 

Let us select, in the first instance, a very simple example. In 
the fiftieth Psalm, v. 14 (Hob. li. 14), the Vulgate has, ‘‘et 
spiritu principaU confirma me.” The Douay translators under- 
stood the adjective in the sense of privcipa!^ excellent^ and 
accordingly translated the sentence thus, “ and strengthen me 
w'ith a perfect spirit.” Looking simply at the Latin, the word 
will certainly bear that sense ; as Cicero says, “ Causarum aliae 
sunt ])erfecfie ot prwcipales*' But the question here is, did the 
author of the Vulgate use the word in this sense, and not rather 
in its other meaning of princely ? A reference to the Greek, 
from which the translation of this book was made, decides the 
question. For there we rc^d, irvevfufri TjyrjfwviK^ trrtipilov pt, 
“strengthen me with a spirit.” In the Hebrew, the 

word used is which bears the same meaning though it 

also derivately signifies, “ generous,” “ noble.”* 

Wisdom viii. 21, we have the following sentence: “and as I 
knew that I could not otherwise be continent^ except God gave 
it.” This is a verbal translation of the Latin, “ et ut scivi 
quoniam alitor non possem es;^e c(mtinem nisi Deus dct.” The 
word continem corresponds to the Greek lyKparri^ liere as in 
every other passage wherein it occurs through the sapiential 

* Perhaps the old nvotd ** lordly” would best express the double meiuiiiig, m its 

corresponding term herrlich would in German. 
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books, and is never, save in this passage, rendered in our version 
by contintnt. This point is easily established. Ecclcs. vi. 28, 
we have the same subject, the acquisition of wisdom, treated as 
in our text, in these words, ** Investiga illam, et manifestabitur 
tibi, et continens fucius^ ne derelinquas earn.** Our translators 
did not render these w^)rds, by “ being made continent y" but by 
** when tJiou hast gotten her.” The Greek has k-al eyk'parrjc ysvofxEvoQ 
(v, 27, ed. Bos.) These words occur in two other places, where, 
however, there is no ellipsis, but the object is expressed xv. 1, 

Qui continens est justitia? apprehendet illam translated, 
*‘he that possessefh justice shall lay hold on her.” And xxvii. 
83, Ira et furor iitraque execrabilia sunt, et vir pcccator cow- 
tinens illorum crit rendered, and the sinful man shall he 
subject to them,” that is, shall contain or possess them. This 
last example proves, that continef}Sy or tyKparrjg^ does not signify 

qui se continet,” one who restrains himself, but one who con- 
tains or holds something else ;** and the first instance quoted 
proves that it is so used elliptically, with omission of the object 
so held or contained. 

These are the only other passages, if we mistake not, in which 
the Latin word occurs as an equivalent to the cited Greek one 
throughout these books. We may next ask, ought a deviation 
to have been made from the meaning they elsewhere invariably 
bear, in Sap, viii. 21 ? And wc answer, imhcsitatingl}^ not. The 
entire passage is concerning the acquisition of wisdom. From 
verse D to v. 10, the writer gives us an account of his searches 
after it. In vv. 19, 20, he states the causes that led him to them; 
first, his having been gifted with an ingenuous disposition ; and, 
secon<lly, his having preserved himself from sin. The verse 
under consideration naturally follows : “and as I knew that I 
could not otherwise possess it (wisdom) unless God gave it (for 
this w'as also a point of wisdom to kno > whose gift it was), I 
went to the Lord,” &c. But if wc read with our present version, 
“ as I knew I could no^ he covtinenty' &c. we have to meet mul- 
tiplied difficulties. First, that not a word has been said about 
continence, but the whole antecedent matter has been concerning 
wisdom; secondly, that the parenthesis makes no sense, for the 
thing there mentioned as a gift cannot be continence, as it must 
refer to a substantive, and not an adjective, such as continent / 
and, moreover, its antithesis is lost, “ it was a point of wisdom 
to know whose gift wisdom is ;” thirdly, that the prayer which 
follows, for the quality in questibn is entirely for wisdom, and 
not for continence, which is never asked for. These reasons are 
more than sufficient for retaining, in this passage, the sense in- 
variably attributed to continens in every other. 
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Ps. Ixvii. 12. presents an instance in which an ambiguity of 
phrase compels us to recur, not only to the Greek, bat, beyond 
this, to the original Hebrew. The Latin text Yuns thus, Do- 
minus dabit vcrbuni evangelizantibus, virtute multay• * * * ** * * §§ and is thus 
translated in the Douay version, ^‘Thc Lord shall’ give the word 
to them that preach good tidings, in great power'' The word 
virtm is manifestly ambiguous, as it often signifies a host^ or 
multitude. Hence the common phrase, “ Dominus vivtutum” is 
always rendered “ the Lord of Hosts,’’ and “ virtutes coelorum" 
** the host of heaven.” It became, therefore, the translator’s 
duty to recur to the Greek, where he would find the words, 
^vvafiti TToWjy. But here the same ambiguity exists. For the 
word Bvycifxic often indeed corresponds to terms significative in 
Hebrew of strength, as and the derivations of 

10^ ; but it almost as frequently corresponds to words of multi- 
tude, as Dy a people, II BDH a multitude,^ Hjn a camp,** an 
army ,ff and, above all, to the most usual word for a collection 
of men, ora host. As the equivalent of this word Svyofiic occurs 
some hundreds of times in the biblc, and one of the occasions is 
the very passage under discussion, for the Hebrew text, Ixviii. 
12, reads HI Thus, no doubt remains that the ambiguous 

Greek word tWo/icc here stands for ‘Mnultitude’’ or ‘‘crowds;’* 
and this again determines the signification of the no less ambigu- 
ous Latin term virtiis.” 

All this inv^istigation was absolutely necessary for the transla- 
tor, before he could make sure of rightly rendering so simple a 
word ; and the use of J;hc adjective niulta might have led him to 
suspect that number and not strength was contemplated. Thm 
verse would afford us room for several other curious philological 
remarks in illustration of our subject ; but> for brevity’s sake we 
pass them over. We need hardly observe, that it alludes to the 
custom frequently mentioned in scriptiird*,:f J and practised by 
other eastern nations besides the Jews, of female choirs coming 
forth to celebrate the conqiv^rors on their return from battle. 
The word corresponding in the original to “ evangelizantibus” is 
in the Hebrew in the plural feminine. 

We now call the attention of our biblical readers to a very 

• 1 Chron. xxix. 2. Es. ii. 69. Jer. xivui. 46. 

f Jud. viii. 21. 2 Reg. xviii. 10, &c. t x1. 11. 

§ Job xli. 14. Ps. XX. 1, xlv. 1. |) 1 Cbrtm. xx). 2. 

% 2 Sam. vi. 19. 1 Reg. xx. 28.' #er. iii. 23. •• 1 Chron. xii. 22. 

ft This Hebrew word is ambiguous as the Greek and Latin ones in the text ; but 

constantly means an army, as Exod. xiv. 28. 

XX See Exod. xv. 20. Jud. xi. 34. 1 Sam.^viii. 6. 7. 2 Sain. i. 20. 

§§ See, for instance, the account of the mountaineers of Tiproa, by J, Rawllna 
Esq. in the ** Asiatic Researches," vol. ii. Lond. 1799, p. J9J. 
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curious rendering in the Vulgate^ which seems to us to have been 
misunderstood by our translators^ in consequence of not having 
attended to the ^original. This is Sophon. iii. .18, where the 
Hebrew has as foUows, J|Vf IJOD "OnOD The Vul- 

gate translates thus, “ Nugm qui a lege recesserunt, congregabo, 
quia ex te crant and is rendered thus by the Douav editors, 

the trijlers that were departed from the law I will gather 
together, because they were of thee.” It must be noticed, that 
the Latin word nttgfe purposely corresponds to the Hebrew 
words nughe. This is a passive participle of the verb iiy* 
and means “afflicted;*’* § though some lexicographers prefer the 
meaning of “ removed,” which occurs in the root, and is given by 
tlie Greek version, and some Jewish commentators.f Now the 
rendering of St. Jerome strikes out a totally diflerent significa- 
tion, whether we translate it by trifies or tr\fler8. But there is 
an old meaning of the word nuga^ which would exactly agree with 
the first of those we have mentioned. In Plautus, it means a 
“ lamentaUoni^ the na:ma or mourning song of the prfpjicay and 
this is allowed to he probably the oldest meaning of the word. 
Hence, by a synedoche, it might be used for a “ mourner,’* as it 
is used for a “ trifler.** The question, therefore, which a trans- 
lator of the Vulgate would have to ask himself would be, can St. 
Jerome in this passage have used the word nugas in that older 
sense ; and we should certainly be inclined to answer it affirma- 
tively on the following grounds. ^ 

1. St. Jerome, in his commentary, seems indifferent which 
interpretation we take, his own or AquiU’s. “ Nugas^ sive ut 
Aquila interpretatus est, translatos qui a tc recesserunt congre- 
gabo.’*:j: If he had used the word in the ordinary sense, the two 
versions could not for an instant have been compared. But tiie 
sorrowful and the banUfied are words whose meanings may be 
easily exchanged, as they are intimately connected by cause and 
effect. 

2. Any one that has t»tudicd the version and commentaries of 
this Father must have seen tlieir constant accordance with the 
traditions and opinions of the Jews ; and were it necessary for 
us to illusti’ate this point by examples, we could do it by many 
passages in his notes upon the very book of minor prophets now 
under consideration. But, in fact, he tells us himself that in 
difficult passages he made it a point to follow his Jewish masters.§ 

* See Winer’s Lexicon Manuale/’ p. 396.* 

f Roienniiiller*s ** Prophetae minores.** lips. IS 10, vol. i?. p. 68. 

X Comment, in loc. 

§ Hiec ilieo ut Doveris quoa in Prophets hujut esmpo habuerim prsecanores, 

quos tsaieo. . non in omnibus sum seentus, ut judex potiua opens eonim quam inter- 
pres existerem, diceramqne quid nuhi Tideretnr in singulis, et ftUd ab aebrmomm 
magUtm occe/wn'm.’* 
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Now the Jewish mtmreters and commentators give two mean* 
ings to the word. Ine Targum^ or Chaldaic, paraphrase^ and 
R. Solomon Jarchi'i render it in the same manner as Aquila^ 
approved by St. Jerome, ‘‘the removed;” Kimchi, and most 
others, give the other n\eaning, “the sorrov^ul and the Gemara, 
an old comment upon the Babylonish ^Talmud, shows them 
both to have been maintained by the ancient Jewish teachers, 
inasmuch as it attributes the one to R. Joshua, and the other to 
R. Eleazar.* Supposing “ nugm” to have been used by St. 
Jerome in its less ordinary sense, wc find him approving of 
exactly the two interpretations which his avowed teachers would 
have delivered to him, and hesitating which to choose. But if 
the word mean “ trifles” or “ trillers,” it is impossible to account 
for the source whence he derived his interpretation, not deduci- 
hie from the Hebrew root, unknown to every other biblical 
writer, and not taught him by those on whose authority in such 
points lie relied. • 

3. St. Jerome, in his commentary, makes an apology, and gives 
a reason for having used this word, “ Id quod diximus nugas 
sciamus in Hebraeo ipsuin Latinum esse sermonem, ut propterca 
a nobis ita ut in Hebraeo crat posituin ut nossc possimus lin* 
guam Hebrmam omnium linguarum esse matriccin.” This rea-* 
soiling supposes that he had gone out of liis way to select this 
word, which certainly would not have been the case, had he used 
it in its ordinary acceptation. On the other band, w^e cannot 
suspect him of* having sacrificed the sense to a mere resemblance 
between the Hebrew and Latin word. We must, therefore, 
conclude, that the word nuges is here used in a rarer sense, but 
which suits the meaning of the original ; and the result of these 
reflections seems to be that this word in this passage is to be 
rendered by sorrourful or mourners^ a signification at once allied 
to the version of Aquila, given by tbc Rabbins, and accounting 
for St. Jerome’s excuses. 

It is singular thaL St. Jeroipe should translate, on every occa- 
sion except two, the Hebrew word and its derivatives, by 
calumniari or its substantives. Yet this Hebrew verb is ad- 
mitted by all to signify oppressum or violence^ sometimes perhaps 
with an addition of fraud. The translator of the Vulgate must, 
therefore, inquire, whether St, Jerome really meant the word 
calumniari to be taken in the sense in which it is usually taken, 
or whether it bears in his, version the peculiar signification of 
violence. If the former were the case, ne mmt translate it by 
however this may differ from the original, since the 


* Cod. Beruclia, cap. iv« foL SS# 
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translator's duty is only to present a faithful transcript of the 
Latin verrion. But if St. Jerome used it in the second sense, 
then the word calumny cannot be used, because it never bears 
with us the signification of violence* It is impossible to conceive 
that this learned Father could have used these terms in their ordi- 
nary acceptation, for tficy arc often placed where the context will 
not admit of any signification but that of violence or oppression* 
Thus they are used in apposition with terms of unjust oppres- 
sion,* they are spoken of whole nations, which certainly could 
not well be said to be an object of calumny or false accusation.f 
The translator would, tlierofore, decide that the word calumnia 
and its derivatives in the Vulgate signily oppression. Yet this 
is not universally the case, but only when it corresponds to the 
Hebrew or its nouns. For example, Genes, xliii. 18, we 
have the words, ut dcvolvat in nos calmnniam,'' yet as the 
Hebrew verb there is not plttP but we must translate 

the word by a false acensniion* < It is only, therefore, by having 
the original open before us, that we could ascertain when the 
word was to be translated violence or oppression^ or when calumny 
or false-accusation. The Douay translators have indeed gene- 
rally been right in their rendering of this word, because the 
context is generally such as to force us to a correct interpreta- 
tion ; but vvliere this did not lead them, they have failed, and so 
left the work unfinished. Thus, Gcii. xxvi. 20, Levit. xix. 30, 
Prov. xxviii. 10, Exech. xxii. 20, and Job x. 3, our version pre- 
sents the word calitmfty.'f The last ot‘ these passages is remark- 
able, for Job is there said to upbraid God with cahtmniathiy him, 
when it is evident, from the circumstances of his history, as well 
as from the context, and the general tenor of his complaints, 
that harsh and oppressive treatment was what he objected to the 
conduct of the Almighty in his regard. Yet \i\ all these passages 
the same word occurs in the original, and as we have seen 
already that St. Jerome understood this word of oppression, 
though he rendered it by calumnipri, it is clear that in all these 
uassages he meant this to have that meaning ; and so it should 
have been rendered by our translators. 

Only one thing would be wanting to make this reasoning sa- 
tisfactory, and that is, to prove that the Latin word calumnia 

* Deut xxviii. 29, 33. Ecclea. v. 7. Jer. vii. 6. Ezcch. xzii. 29. Amos iv. 1. 
Two reraarkabk examples are Jer. xxii. 3. ** Liberate vi opprcssiim de mauu caium^ 
fiitf/oriJ," and xxi. 12, where nearly tlie same yords occur. 

f Jer. i. 33, Osee v. 1 1. But sec particularly I Kings (or Sara.) xii. 4, where the 
people aay to Samuel, upon hie retiring from government, ** Non es calupiniaitts 
nos.** 

X Is. liv. 14, the first edition of our version, Douay 1609-10, has calumny — the 
m^ern correction, oppretsion* 
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really baa this meaning of oMressiont or perhapi moie propatfy 
of vexaiionm^ The Lexicons do not^ it is trae^ pri»en8a signtn- 
cation sufficient! v strong; the one, for instance, mich apprettehei 
nearest in Forcellini* is No. 6. ** Sumitur etiam latius nro 
ciinque vitiosa calliditate. astutia. vexatione.*' Crafti howerdr, 
and not oppression, is here the essential iii^edient, and all the 
examples brought show that he understands it only of vexatious, 
petty, proceedings in law. From this it would appear, that bur 
translators were led only by the force of the context to select 
the extraordinary, but correct, interoretation which they have 
generally given. But it seems to us, that this word easily passed 
from its forensic use to a wider signification of oppression in 
acts; especially when under the sanction of law^ which we ap- 
prehend to be the most ordinary use of Hence this might 

be accurately rendered by calumniari in Latin. Wo think the 
following authority may justify this assertion. Under Domitian, 
and other cruel Emperors a heavy tax was imposed upon all 
Jews, and was exacted with peculiar rigour and even cruelty. 
Suetonius thus writes of the Emperor we have named, Praeter 
ccptcros, Judaicus fiscus acerbissime exactus cst.*’f Under 
Nerva, the odious imposition was abolished, and a medal remains 
to commemorate the event. It bears this legend 

FI SCI. IVDAICI. CALVMNIA. SVBLATA^ 

Here the word calumnia evidently signifies tyranny,*' or 
oppression,'" and will fully justify the use of the word in this 
sense in the Vulgate, and consequently the translation which we 
suggest. 

We cannot take leave of this word without recalling to our 
reader's notice another remarkable text where it occurs. We 
allude to Luke iii. 14. The Baptist is there giving instructions 
to soldiers, on campaign, § what they are lo do. He suggests 
three points to their observance ;* the first is to do violence to 
no man, the third to be content with tfieir pay. These two 
points are not only in accordant with the profession and habits 
of the persons instructed, but are also in perfect harmony the 
one with the other. The soldiers are not to enrich themselves 
by rapine, but to be satisfied with what they receive. We should 
expect the intermediate portion of advice to be of like character, 
it is, pijSc tFvKw^yTfienTe. This the Vulgate renders by neque 


* Sub voce calumnia, t. i. p. 4S0. coL^l, PaUv. I8S7. 

+ DomiL e. xii. tom. ii. p. S2S. Edit Burm. 

t Eckhel, ** Doctrina num. vet*’ Tom. vi. From the Imperial CabiiMt of 

Vienna. 

I This circoinltance ia of importance for the rendering of the text The word is 
orpartvo/icvoi. See Micbpelis, Manb’s tranrl. t i« p. S I. 
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eeither calunmi^te aiiy This is totally out keeping 

with the context; The fact is, that the verb irm^prw in the 
Greek of the Septuagint means io oppresi^ and ie frequently i>ut 
for the Hebrew It iiad thus a!^uired that force in Jewish 

Greek like so many bther words,;): and should be so rendered. 
This has been already noticed by writers on the Greek of the 
New Testament. § 

We shall perhaps require still more indulgence from our rea^ 
ders for our observations on another passage from the Old Tes- 
tament. Ps. xxxix. 0 (6 in the Septuagint), the Greek version 
has tnapa Se icarfiprtffu^ “ thou hast fitted a body to me.” The 
Latin version of the Psalms, as we have before observed, is made 
from this Greek translation, and yet in this passage it has 
aures autem pcrfecisti mihi,*’ which the Douay version no less 
singularly renders, thou hast pierced ears for me/’ For the 
verb ** perficio’ certainly never bore this signification in any 
ancient writer. At first sight, it would appear as though tlie 
Vulgate, particularly if we admit the correctness of the English 
rendiering, had in this verse been taken from the Hebrew, w'hiiQ]i 
has ‘^aurcs perforasti mihi,” Before, therefore, 

censuring the Houay rendering, and consequently showing the 
necessity of recourse to the original texts, we must prove that 
the Vulgate in this verse is not made upon the Hebrew, which 
it seems to resemble, but on the Septuagint, to which it bears so 
little affinity. 

A slight comparison of the entire Psalm, In the Vulgate, 
with the two texts, will satisfy the most superficial scholar, that 
every other verse is translated from the Greek ; and this afibrds 
us a strong presumption, that this passage was derived from the 
same source. The principal difficulty resides in the substitution 
of *• aurest cai:s/* fof wpia, body.” Rut tins change is easily 
accounted for in two ways. Rrst, several copies of me Septua- 
giiit read^rca, ears,”1nstead aLastapa. In Parsons’s continual 
tiou of Holmes’s ritual edition of that version, we have the 
fi>}lowing note upon the passage, ** ^c] wna (Cod.) 39, 

ktm ftf 14S, 15G (293 marg«)”|| The same reading is given by 

* ns English tuthoiiaed Vsrsion has nesrly file ume, ^ Neither acoiise any man 
falsehr.^’ 

f Job axxv. 9. Psalm clxviii. 121. Prsverbs xir. 33; xxU. 16; xxyiii. 3. 
Ecclea. if. 1. ^ * * 

{ It is an sdinHItd ptinc^le in Hennensutiss, that the Oneh sf the Seventy is one 
of the great keys Io the right inten^ution of the Greek of the New Tesumient. 
See Arigler, ** Hermeneuttea BibUca Genenlis.** Vienna. ISIS, p. 103. 

. ) Vid. Sehleuaner mb vees oiwsfsgrfei, and Xninoel in hie. 

11 The MSS. here qnotfd are thus dsseribed ia the PtolagiiBiaBa to the work 
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BB»fiWii-» lOiidE "Winwa fl^t'"' wm 
iMve jMm nuuiemoik € ouatM^ptwlilili f«Md idM»i liBiA>4tt^^ 
Mq^tMitson no dbjeetkm Mciito to its iMwIi^ rdyiitt«dlidt<n(ii8li 
iiraiii tko Ghnck. Seoan^i it seems jpeow^^l^ eri||^liDi% 
die- Latm read “ootpap." and x»t *'aines;’* andr dMHC>ii(^ 
would be BO dwmspsa^ tetsreenit and tie present Oiedk ltlKfe 
Tfae Mossnbie and -Roman Bnlteia bwrs it, as'w^ aft'#! 
Augustine, Caanadorus, St. Ambrose, and St. Hilary.* 
Veronese Psalter, published by Bian^ini, presents the aiiae 
reading.f The use ttf the verb *' perfecisti” leaves little room to 
doubt that ^is was the original reading. The substantive and 
the verb agreed perfectly ; when, at a later period, the former 
was changed, the latter was allowed to remain, and did not suit 
so well. 

The nidtnent this difflcnlty is removed, and no doubt omtscl- 
^uendy remains that the verse is translated from the Septuagin^ 
it is 'plain that " perfecisti” corresponds to mnipnew. Now, tl^ 
verb means sometimes in Scripture, •*' to complete, to perfect }*^ 
as for example, 1 Thess. iii. lO, where the VuWte dranslates it 
**,ut compleam and; therrfore, no doubt, ‘‘perncio" is here used 
in this sense.^ The old Douay vendon has correctly ** eares thou 
hast perfited to me,” which was subsequently altered into its 
present reading. If this change was teadu in deference to the 
original Hebrew, a principle of translation was viUlated { fee the 
Greek should have been consulted, and the Vulgate should not 
have been here abandoned for the Hebrew, any more than in a 
thousand other places where th^ differ. 

We will now notice a case, which shows bow the incautioap 
inseiiion of the smallest monosyllabfe'may totally alter the aense. 
It is the well-known pamage, Jo. ii. 4,'*' Quid mihi et tibi 
mulier !” The old Bhemish editors of 1^2 serumdously ren- 
dered word for word, not without a sacrifice oC» dearness and, 
propriety, ** Whia h to me 'and fe thee woman 7” In a note 
they expl^ their imotives, grounded on the ambiguotur.charitter 
of die idrrase whim tliey md net thbk it prop« more defioiti^ 
to express., Tn the correctic^ by Hr. OiaUoner, this mb^uily 

“89. OMbt Owodid, ii. Hculir. - Is.— Bib. AnHer Vlsdbb.' Hteo). *{ 
hmwIw. penal, epttauaiioua— iSS. Bn. BariL flHmhr. 4 ate. iatiq. tbwaecent. 
cam Ten.te.iMeeiia.--9M-Ca4M.|Mtettea^ft.?liM..^ept.jM0» wembmjb 
in foL fsec. zi. ; f ; 

• kp, SiilMtierp IBSbBonuit ucrait«lTrefBloii«i inlSijlitt,*' t)F48. 
t ** Paalter. dinlfx «imi enntiw/' > 63* Fttblimd in kli ** Tindicin oanmteo. 
ram teripttiH i ffwn Bwncip 1740, lnanotoen<liiiJNttM*||^ 

lie addiv ** FaVat utii^ IceBi^ veimn aratdeis^^ ^ia it amiauke, wbkibvliaM^ 
doeanotanramtntf aa moat tint W mi ttan on At Aimhip veraion of itiit ftniiiwi 

is T«i 7 inaecmi^. TUp pkm lo wra Oiii pointp aadotMitttii 

uHmnafebNnsifM 2x8.'' 


r4M»’'PisM«rved; and,' ]adMd»-&t 

•ditiotw. * SoflM^ howwery M tl^ o( M&alttmAi, IwSf have 
idif^in *‘<^'’,‘end 'Wad, " Wfaat u i{|'.i0>aB»naBd to thaaf* 
But thMe can be ao doubt that thie teeaelatioBieeiaoMeusy aaii 
that for numji) reaeoae. 

Jlnt, this fom df eswreuicm is veiy eomiKm ia the Old 
^Eeetaaent, and invariably means that there le ao connexion 
betawen the persons thus mentioned. It may be sufficient to 
ooiisvU the passages quoted below in the margin.* 

Secondly, it occurs very frequently in the classics, Ghreek and 
liStin, and bears invariably the same meaning. Thus Anacreon: 

'IV yita udycun aduoi’ 

« e « 

It flXadJiset 

Aulas Gellius quotes from Epictetus (Lib. ii.) r? i/ioi teal ml 
trSpwre ; dpi'si iftol ra kfta Kataj^ Quintus Curtius has, in like 
manner, “ Quid nobis tuuin est and Ovid, 

" Quid mihi com Siculis, inter Scydiiamque Getasque ?"|| 

Martial writes^ thus, " MarCialis Deciano *^uo S.. Quid nobis 
iaquis cum epistola? purumne tibi priestamns . si legimus epi- 

S 'ammata.”^ We could add examples from Oriental writers. 

ut what is most to be noted is, that the classics often fill 
^ the ellipsis, by addi^ an adjective or substantive. -Thus 
Thuostratus, to( ii H eoi Tlp«rta(Kfff Kotf6t> ;** Propertius uses the 
word “gratia." 

^ " Com Tiberi Jfilo gratia nulla fuit."f f 
And Claudian, “ ratio." . 


** Quo tibi com pedibns ratiof quid earmina cripas ? 

Scalers qui nescis t^culoa laoens."j;4 ' 

IHm Persiansiima for* instance Bi^ausi, use^ anbotantive 
JTar, “ negorium." ^ , . 

, Thirdly, in the New TestaflMI)at,''‘.the phrase occurs several 

r s ^^des this place, smd manifestly has the same meaning. 
VKtu at present only notice the mtfsssge to . Pilate from ifis 

— I .. — 1 _ 

•• ]^ast.iSto.p.S,«d.B«in. laiate9MBa«r,S«Uli«^«'ja^!&MaOricaBs," 
'■ "lytdaiSBW JtSHi S SMS ‘ ' 

tl llb.&iia«i«Hdll.W - tlaPWkga 


nun i'Vht tlie Yu^te, ** l^iiM tibi «fr jwto 

fintt»tbl« iaterpretotioB wb«Bem^«i^diiiwfo «^a(Mi4e 

eoBoerti a pextos, Ibe pvepDsitkm ia wed ^ eecwiitiit* 


Tbus, erfien Judae restorw tJbe price of hie trf tmii tnjfng thifeilip 
had betrayed innaeoit Ueod, toiaaoMreied, rl«jiiivi^i5c4 '^ li^* 
** Oaid adnotf txk videria.” (lb. 4.) A«d when Peter a Mpm ' 
enquires about John, our Saviour says to him, Ti itpit n ; ** Uhm 
ad U ** What ia «< to thee ?'* Precisely as in the clasnet; 
for instance, Martud,. 

" Sobrius siccus est Aper : quid . 


These considerations are sufficient to prove, that the accnrate 
rendering of these words is the same as has been given in Matt, 
xxvii. 19, “ what have I to do with thee ?” And we prefer this 
to the one .given in the new version which' beads pur artible'; 
*' what hast thou to do with Because this seems to make 

the answer signify, “ why dost thou interfere with me ?" a 
nification which the phrase does not generally bear ; for it shn]^ 
expresses the absence or denial of communication between tlm 
parties. 

'Fhe insertion, therefore, of the pronoun '* it” destroys this 
sense completely, and determines the text in favour of q signiA> 
catbn manifestly inaccurate.^ 

The philological discussion of this text ought naturally to end 
here. But an objection to the inteimutation we have preforred 
will certainly start up in the mind of the pious reader. Is 'nM 
the expression unaccountably harsh ? Cun we suppose our 
Blessed Saviour to have addressed his holy and dear mother ^ 
terms that disowned her, and denied ail, connexion between 
them? Nay, we should feel hut little satisfaction ourselves in 
this discussion, did Ure feel, at its close, thatjve had by it derogated 
aught jfknn her hasibur, whom, from infancy, we have been taught 
especially to reverence ; or that we ha4 suecessfoUy striven' to 
estahlish an intert^tatidti tahfidi apparent^ fovqurieu €hd 'eiivlhi 
of onrreli^aaqwtausariea;,' for %e axe aware Imtrlltii’^tadj^' 
tfon has b^ bmtiddexad by as diseountesiiiiilDgemr Cathd- 
fio foelinga towarda God’a n^her, by proring that her own son 
branted ^MT vrith> Httle letmett. Sim, for instunee, ia the view 
piesented by a certahi' Mr.^Fdrd Vadfoa, Alilioaaii|tanMiier agmnet 
onr 'doctrines^ who haring moted the l^aotea^t version, thus 
observes fW' BMaen 'Oatfaelica say that diis is a 


•v«.s^.ssi < . .tl«b.]di.qrif.ao. . . 

t Ho«Fw«q.Bwt SAiota ialta UonsasTtae (Frtiid: IStaV ta« 

nisaMMihHb^ Vfeib, «M kflmTaitt tai ssMi etamw t" TImi^ Aaipi^atillt 


tamMm of ^ nMMg*, «Bd M 

^^UToaRm^nrhai is mt to you Had to mof **- '‘ And in Wfdylss 

r »als to Mtttt tiiL 09;* Om pneodii^ IrsMuiEoWll faosi^^ 
t to riioMr tbst «B bsve no vnA uluilMdir Iccassoit anyondt 
diistf; fint yn> deny yi the eonsemenoesariiich ‘he and oth«cs 
tvq^dnwAom thek'semon, and assert that die -aoat timid 
CSstheKe need iear nodiing in adoptii%f it 
' It'ie MKf to proret that the expression in question aught be, 
and often sras, used- in the most respeetftd and efen affectioiiata 
maaner ; and as some of our examples, at lea^ hare not been 
before quotedi we urill enter more fully into the matter. We 
have a stronger motive for so doing, diat even writers not 
engaged on controveriqr have excised themselvcB differently 
ftpin what Wf deem the truth, ^us Lambert Bos d|B8cribes 
the phtase m general, as one “ qua molestia et contemptps 
imiu)tar.**t . 

. . In^the.lfew Testapient it certainly is used respoctfolly hy 
IPiJate’s wife, when she calls jesus “ that just . man.^’ Nor, wci 
fbinlc^ can it he doubted, that the expostulation of evil 
S^xita, to which Mr. Vance refers, has tbo same character. For 
jgive him bis most glorious tide, sayipg, “ What have wc to 
do wm thee, Jesus, son of God!” and then they make a sup> 
plicating request to be allowed to enter into the swine ; which 
u granted them. In Ae Old Testament, the phrase is us^ in 
the same manner. For instance, there sorely was nmtber annoy- 
ance_ nor coptempt” intended in those words whereby the widow 
obtmned Irom prophet the renurecdon uf W son ; '' What 
have 1 to do with thee, thou man of God f Art thou co^ to 
cfdl my H.D8 to reinratbtan«B, and to slay sqp T^re tt 
an ex^;^^, umihur in ngniecadc^ wh^ % mwu&sdy us^ 
with similar fimUnge. We allude to Luke ** B, where Peter, 
gdliM o« hie kmesbh^e J««M,aan fcfchim,/ Pef^Jrm m, 
&r l am aemndtoen, OLordl If exceeding respect fhi^, in 
<he»e two caae^ euggeHs «qMr«|phm a| eight indkadve of 
f iVMh to have AO ^omOHiiucaduBi with the pmwm luldreassA. T 

|My proveA Whep the hamahed po^ 

||^|^.vord8, , . 

(hod ^ whfai^ e4 bdtaBx e«»%-ibdK 


IiqteUjio perii qulndier jipye meoi”! 





‘'f •jabemf' dM u P IA' 


sse saiaii;''- A'le'C*. 


to iB> to afayttowto pmtotiMM.- ' :'!|lwHWtoto. toq > to^ .:n ito i1 ^#» 
caqwtiwifin » aaade In ^!''«tob ■■ 
atoutoi^” ^BbSahed’-.l^^ K fl tog wtoo, 

menMia iMta^bnK^^ liHK ifaiit ^ cal^ arfatodtototo4i&>i^ 
wiXM, V* ^ 

]pi(inin» dP toft 

any intention of difrlitin^ liuii ptosoni^t'^n^iose eail'fif 

for his coadotit is dstorwed wiw a itemte to eomntMid, l£w'to 

propose it as an esouHB]^' • >' ' • • 

Bat we n^’^onte another inatlnoe, which, we flhitsr outldmn^ 
win leave no roou to dcuht this expresakm eoald be nsod 
most affectionate manaer. The Emperor Mareu* Atoe^li 
doses one of his letters -to his beloved j^eceptor, Eronto, in Bteto. 
wot^ — “ Valebis mihi Ftonto, ubi ubi es, mdlitissirae, mettl 
amor, mea vdnptas. Quid miM teeunt'e^ f limo absentein«**f ^ 
These examples are more than sufficient' to prove, diat eitr 
&viour could use the jphtase at vre have interpreted it, withmt 
incurring the imputation of undutiffilness, which some urritewt 
in their zeal against Cathiffies, seem almost Mger to ontonj^ 
him. It may have been spoken in the most respectful and aneO» 
tionate manner { and, as commentators have rmnarked, etarBleased 


Lady did not view it in the light of a refusal or a check; for a&to 
it she felt sure that her prayer was granted, and gave directidto 
for the working of themoade. ^ 

The length to which we have been carried by several of oter 
examples, obl^fes us to sumress many others, on which we would 
willingly have dilated. We must, hwever, for the present ondf 
them, and, will briefly advert to one only. This is Heb. »• Ik 
where the Latin woi^ ** substantia,” is tondered " aubstanttoi^ 
" Fairii is the nttotoHce of things to' he hoped tm.'' This rtm* 
dering leads die reader to a wrong . eonclu^n ; at foith may tee 
the infficatioat mr damonatcatioB, hut CMtauiIy not thesttbetahet^ 
«ff what we hope' for. .The Ehemes tjnmslators ti^, timt die 
Li^ word here htoe the mmndiif of III emnre^poiidl^ 
towmMuc, andtlmi^jWldidlrir 

uausi .eentwo, they retained. |fo» v<^ jwocd ** sttbilaato,’^ d) w 
added a mm^ial itot» tc» touUmeil, thia wtod iujbstasce a 
top«t;^hat SPto iMte haa dse> 

i^eued, 'haA'^'toow--mdil|h^ litolkfcMr totlm muatelligtbl* 
wkhimt 14 btohto».totaiiiud.\;T^:,diy|i^m^ has to*. 

|i^wc|d,)mtltkefito«ddc nota„^|^ 

rramtotiM to the origiiNdGtoek eoiud alone guide the tnmdiltoc. ' 
of the vji^ii^; hewato^tffo Lagfo word coirid' never. 



suf^Bed to have this meaning, except as equivalent to that 
Gaeek term. 

It may M nee^ssary even aometimes to consult St. Jerome’s 
commentary, to ascertain the exact sense in which be used words 
or phrases. For exam^e, ** Butyrum et mal eomcdet, ut sciat 
reprobate malum et eligere bonum/**^ From^ b» commentary on 
this passage, it is evident that he used the particle ut in the sense 
of qmmvis, as Ovid does, 

Ut desint viros, tamen est laudanda yoluntas. 

Hie sense would be, that the Messiah should eat the common 
food of infants, although he, in truth, possessed discretion and 
knowledge. 

These examples are, we trust, sufficient to elucidate our views 
regarding a complete and authorized revisal of our English 
Catholic version. Much we have to say respecting the prefaces 
and notes, the indices and titlqs which should accompany any 
such authorized edition. On tliese matters it will be time 


enough to express our sentiments, when we shall perceive that 
the hints here thrown out have been esteemed worthy of notice, 
and that attention is turned to the necessity or propriety of pro- 
viding us with a standard edition, no longer subject to alteration 
from the caprice* or ignorance of individuals. The new version 
which has led to the remarks we have made in this paper, cannot, 
as we have already observed, t supersede the necessity of such a 
revision. With sevetal of its verbal changes we are certainly 
pleased; but there are others of which we cannot bring ourselves 
to approve. The change of ** Christ” into “ Messiah,” and 
** gospel” into ** good tidings,” seems unnecessary, and likely to 
startle ordinary readers. For the rejected words have long 
become part of the language. 

Throughout the nates and preface there lit a drift which can- 
not be overlook!^, and which has Our cordial approbation ; it is 
to place the gospels their premier light, as narratives not 
intended to form a complete of our Saviour’s life, but as 

occasional pieces,” so to speak, suggested by particular circum- 
ftances, and primarily directed to readers possessing different 
^^^h&eations from ours, who could understand nimeh that to us 
l^iat iiO obscure. The impression on the reader's mind, after 
hiving perused this edition, must be, that Christianity never de- 
pended, fer its code or evidences, upon the cxmifdlation of these 
documents, and tliat they never could have been intended for a 
rule of fai&. Goasidering the work in this light, we have an addi- 
tional pleasuie in bearing witness to the learning, diligence, and 
acuteness of its author. 


avilLlS. 


f De Ponto, lib. iii. ep, iv. 19. 


Aut* X. — 1. A Letter to Archdeacon SingUston^ m ^ Eechsi^ 
aetical Commimoffj by tlie Rev. Sycfney Smith. Lendoiii 
1887. 

S. Quarterip JRefdew for Fsbruarp l8S7^Article ¥IL 
8. Pusey an Cathedral Inntthitwm. London, 1888. Sd. edit 

W HEN Dr. Philpotts fulminated, ex cathedrd^ his malignant 
charge of “ treacheiy, aggravated by perjuiy/^ af^iniit 
oiir Catholic legislators, the alleged “ treachery,” as distinguished 
from the charge of perjury, must have consisted in the supposed 
exercise of their legislative functions to the prejudice of the An- 
glican Church, in breach of some solemn compact which tliey had 
entered into widi the Legislature ; and their alleged Mrjury must 
have consisted in their siip[x>sed violation of an oath by which 
they were pledged to maintain that compact. The absurdity, in*- 
justice, and futility of these charges we have demonstrated in 
another article in our present* number. Our reasons for what 
we conceive would otherwise have been a labour as unnecessary 
as it is degrading, we shall developc in the present article ; ana 
we have Quoted Dr. Philpotts for the pui*pose only of showing, 
upon his nigh authority, that in the abstract, and independently 
oi any question of perjury, in iixs opinion, the attempt to violate 
a solemn compact, entered into with the Legislature, is an act of 
** treachery.” In the simplicity and sincerity of our hearts, we 
had believed and trusted that the Emancipation Act was intended 
as a real and substantial recognition of our civil and religious 
rights and liberties ; and that although we had not the protective 
sanction of oaths for tlieir preservation, yet we had in trutli the 
highest guarantee for the mil to|eration qnd exercise of those 
rights and liberties — the honour and faith of the British nation. 
It this be no delusion, — if such be the ^qbstance of the com- 
pact between the X^gudature and the Catholic body — then, 
in our opinion, a design to eradicate our holy religion, and 
to subvert our dearly purcha^ civil rights, is treachery ” in- 
deed. llie MOTtvfis which have led to tliis attempt upon our 
dearest privile^ra are open and avowed : — the necessity of re- 
organizing and reconstructing the ^^glican Church ; tibe incom- 
patibili^ of her safety with^die existence, of our religion ; the 
ntecessi^ of TRARSFEnaiKO die in^nn^ of wr clergy to her 
own ; and, tbrrrfobb, the necessity of 4he mppresnan of our 
fiuth# * 

It is our deliberate eonviedem that this charge of treacl^iy* 
and perjiixy> whidi has so Jndustrioudy rai^ against die 

Catliolic legislators, is used only as an instrument to preapotojhis 
most treacherous conspirsKy; imd in this use, which is intended 


to be made of the charge^ consists, in our oj^nion, its oidy kn* 
portance ; «an importanoe, however, which justifles our exhibition 
of its absurdity and iniquity* 

In order to explain our situation— religious and politieal^to 
our fellow-countrymen, we are bound to examine into the pre^ 
sent state and prospects of the Ai^icau Chureh ; and our only 
ajMlogy for so doing, is, that we act on the defensive, and that 
silence would be treason to our Catholic fellow-subjects. 

Lqt us then proceed to enquire into the motives which have led 
to tliis calumnious accusation against the Catholic members of 
tlie legislature ; and’ we have no hesitation in saying, tliat they 
are founded on a conviction of the ultimate failure of the Anglican 


establishment, and an increasing dread and hatred of the 
Catholic religion, which lead to a desire to throw odium upon 
its faidi, nay, even to seek its utter destruction, in order that, 
with safety to herself, the Church of England may adopt those 
means of acquiring influence, diihising opinions, and maintaining 
authority, which the Catholic Church so cminendy possesses, and 
of which the former is obliged to acknowledge herself wholly de- 
ficient ; and which, in truth, are the necessary and natural results 
of the divine auUiority which is vested in the Catholic Church. 

Not ten years ago, the Anglican Church was fenced by legis- 
lative protection from all rivairy wliatsoever. The repeal of the 
Test Act and the emancipation of the Catholics have reduced 
her ascendancy to a mere superiority in worldly advantages, and 
given to the people, for the first time, the free mid tmlianeed 
exercise of the Protestant right of judging for themselves in their 
choice of a religion. What lias been die consequence? Al- 
ready she is littering the language of despair; already do her 


Catholic antagonist by the secular arm. Nor is this alL She 
proclaims diat, even though she should recover her former ad- 
vantages, she can have iSo mond controul over the people un]^ 
by a new infusion of principles, and a re-orgamzation of her 
fundamental construction; tnat, from die absence of these prin- 
cwpl^ and the errors in diat conttmetion, has passed the end 

third century, without havii^ f|oquired any nedd vfoa ihie 


drber third century, without havii^ f|oquired any nedd vfm Qie 
al^tions; or authority over the conduct, of die people* Sae 
phkdaimii her new principka are to be derived firom the 
Catholic faith ; and her new audiority is to be a tranter of diat 
once emoyed by tbe Catholic pastors to her own leacheis* And 
lest, in her new ^irb, she should be confounded with, or mia- 
taloen for, the and the people, fidfown^ im her new 

principles, and ammining her new-b(m authority, should die- 


mmikA 4m 

cover thar eoiireei and ibouid nr^er the originid* to die eounter^ 
feit» she has determined to finlow the maxim of ocftaie pfem 
lwseH»f and, every stales of calumny and ihisrepresentattoni 
to render hideous the features^ of her grat original, so as to 
scare the people from any enquiry after me 80urce*of truth* 

We are fully borne out in mis view of the subject by bar own 
authorities. In a former article* we adverted td the Tracts Ibr 
the Times,” by certain dbtinguislied members of the University 
of Oxford. From die same source a third volume has lately 
issued, which contains a most remai'kable combination of advo- 
cacy of Catholic principles and nracticesf, and an anxious long- 
ing for their introduction into toe Establishment, with a calum- 
nious misrepresentation of the Catholic, religion. In the same 
spirit, but with greater eloquence and more extended views, a 
writer in the last number of the ** Quarterly Review,” has ap- 
pealed to the Pirotestancy of die empire ; and, to enable our 
readers to judge of the truth oft our representation, we shall loy 
before them copious extracts, which we w'ill endeavour to das- 
sify. The following passages, we are satisfied, will command die 
admiration of all our readers; and, by their Catholic beauty, 
will justify the length at which we quote them : — 

** Our cathedrals were consecrated virtually by the spirit of their 
founders, and expressly in their charters, to the glory of Ood, and to the 
promotion of his gloiy, in a mode which to us may seem strange, 
though the Church, in her best of times — at all times, till nothing but 
utility engrossed our thoughts — esteemed it the greatest, and most 
natural, and most necessary of her duties. They were intended, not 
like our present churches, as lcctuTC>-rooms for teaching religion, or 
Accent shelters against weather for the convenience of assembling on the 
Sabbath, but as great temples, where daily, and almost hourly, a solemn 
service might be celebrated to God, even if no worshipped were present 
but those % whom it was performed. The Church, in her best or times, 
never made, as we make, the preaching of man the first of her oljects : 
she retted most on pr^er; and, as in ml otlmr cases, what she received 
from the authority of^er first teachers, ana naturally adopted by the 
instinct of her own pore spirit, was, also, most consistent with reason. 
Even as an instrnmetit of chrfaaiantzing man, ptwer is better than 
preaching. Prayer requires the active exertion of our own minds; 
preaching places us at our ease, he moulded and fashioned Ify an out- 
ward innuence. Fteaching fixes our thoughts on man, prayer upon 
God. BreachiDg may ifido us vain, conesfted, and judges of our 
teadiers ; prayer leaves us humble and contrite. Wc sit diuriiig the one, 
We kned at the other* Preaching is precarious, and its power in human ^ 

• VoLlii.?S6. 

f Oor Canwlie Readers will be^ edified hf a complete tranalatioii of the Cathelle 
" a eoafeseoT,'’ adapted to me JM »ad Histeiy of the tMmMt 




words ; prayer never can fail, and die answer Id il is idwa^ at Itand. 
Pkeaching is the help of ignorance ; prayer the exercise of faith. Pmiudi* 
ing may come home to our hearts prayer takes ns from onr heavu into 
a Walter world and better thoughts. Preaching may bless ourselves ; 
prayer is the means of blessing mousands. 

But the Church had ether views of prayer than as a spiritual exercise 
for man. ' The knowledge is small/ says Hooker, in that bcantiful fifth 
book of his Polity, ' the knowledge is small which we have on earth con*- 
corning things tnat are done in heaven. Notwithstanding, thus much 
We know, even of saints in heaven, that they pray. And therefore 
prayer, being a work common to the Church, as well triumphant as 
militant, a work common unto men with angels, what should we think, 
but that so much of our lives is celestial and divine as we spend in tlm 
exercise of prayer P ' And it was to set forth the pattern of a celestial 
life upon earth, however we may have fallen from its spirit, or debased 
God’s service to a form, that men who entered deeply, far more deeply 
than ourselves, into the gloriousness of Christianity, planted throughout 
the land, and resolved to perpetuate for ever, communities of its' ministers 
whose business and profession shoufd be prayer. They wished to re- 
serve some spots where man, free fi*om the trammels of the world, might 
live in his natural state of constant communion with his Maker. They 
knew, that over the great part of the world men’s sins make the very 
heavens as it were of brass, that the dews of God’s blessing cannot pass 
through them ; and they kept open, in the midst of each nation, some 
accesses to God, — some of those golden ladders of prayer by which in^n s 
hearts ascend to him, and his bounties descend upon us. They beard 
with an car of faith, which in us is deaf or lost, the songs of all created 
things, morning and evening, rising up before the throne of their 
CWtor ; and they tbonglit it shame that no voice should join them from 
men, his own chosen children. And they kept np their communion 
with angels and past generations of saints, and the host of spirits, witli 
which they were about to dwell, by uniting their hymns of ptaise in 
time, in spirit, in the veiy words themselves, with the praises and iljanks- 
givings 01 a world above. ^ 

For ibis purpose they consumed the labours and accumulations of 
lives upon fabrics worthy of such a service. They did not build, as we 
do, for the pleasure of niaif, running np thriftily*xnd meanly every part 
which was withdrawn from his view ; nnt, as if the eye of God were 
even on the hidden stones,— as if it were a work of love, in which no 
mck or flaw could be endured, they wrought every minutest portion os 
Qoi lumself, for his own gloiy andi the Inxniy of our senses, hf» wrought 
out the embroidery of his flowers and the piomage of bis insects. Th^ 
embodied Uie mvsleries of their faith in the form of its tem^es ; so that 
an eye oif tho^ht might reach some familiar truth even in toeir seeming 
deformitiea, Tne spire — 

< Its sUe&t finger pointixig np to besven,' 

the massive tower, emjilem of the stronghold of God's tmdi ; the triple 
cross of Ae transept, the elevation of the altar, even that re- 
markwe pecnliari^ almost universal in ancient churches, the inclipation 



of the ohtiteel ifom tfao iia?e-«-all had Am emaaing* The my 
dknoenta and shapes of their af€hitecuire« mkvdk they seem todiAve seiaed 
by some instinctive sense of beniuy beyond what art eoitld letum or leadb* 
to one who owns the real tfaoagh secret sympathies between man’a eye 
and his heart, are full of Uiought and feeling. God, who knew what was 
in man, and made the outward world to soothe his eye and to feed bis 
mind, has worked in every Icaf^ and tbrougliout the whole range of nature^ 
with just such moulds, and thrown forth his citations of beauty with the 
same spirit breathed upon them. It was not that art, in some caprice of 
fancy, slavishly copied the lofty bowers and canopies of the forest, and 
made from them a temple for religion ; but God framed the canouies of 
the forest to breathe religion into the hearts of his creatures ; ana when 
reli^n took possession of their heart, the outward creations of their eye 
instinctively fell into those forms which nature had made congenial to 
their feelings. ^ 

And in these glorious buildings, perfected — as far as the work of 
human hands can be perfected — by a consummate art, which the pro- 
digality of a boundless zeal supplied, the Church willed that her daily 
homage should be paid to God, anj her songs rise up to heaven with a 
certain pomp of devotion, and especially with the harmony of mttsic. 
8he wisned, amidst the general frailties |nd cold-heartedncss of man, to 
secure and perpetuate in certain spots those natural observances of heart- 
felt piety, which, if our nature was perfect, would be our hourly occupa- 
tion and delight in every place. It is natural, and therefom right, for 
man to approach his Maker as he would approach an eoi'tbly soverei^pi, 
with notiiii^ of sordidness or neglect, witn more than decency, intb 
much of s^.ndour; not, perhaps, when he comes alone and as a 
penitent sinner, but when he stands before God in the company of that 
church which is the representative of God upon earth. It is natural, and 
therefore right, that the overflowings of devotion should take that form 
and be accompanied with those indulgences in which all such aflectiona 
delight, and which create in others the feelings from which they flow in 
ourselves,”— pp. 232-234. 

Thus we have seen what is natural, aiKl therefore right, for 
man;^ but strangely is it in contrast with the practical results 
as exemplified in the AngUcaii Church 

** When we stand beneath those vast and gloomy columns, and see 
how few are gathered together, and those, perhaps, the paid ministers of 
devodon, the thought suggested if, not that religion is a form and tto 
service hypocrisy, but that in all its beauty and all its qilendour it is 
a/isfi to die heart of man.** — ^p. 235. 

Our readers who have witnessed the crowds ^o fr^uent the 
foreim cathedrals, will acknowledge that it is in Protestant 
Enjgimd alone that religion has ceased to be natural aod « 
right,*’ and has become alien to the heart of man.” 

Bearing in mind the views of this writer as to the 
of establishments, which **are coeval with the conversion; of dm 
country to Christianity, and the gift of individual^ and not 


m CA^ 

t ihe jmhlicr (p« let us next fellow our Brotestant au- 
nty into the principles which ought to protect the funds 
left by private mdividuals for the use of future generations” : — 
They are simply these : — 

First, That all funds ghall be held sacred and inviolahle, and beyond 
the reach even of the supreme power of the state, until they are abused, 
or the end of their creation becomes impracticable. 

Secondly, That when they are abused, the state, as die last appeal, 
shall interfere ; but, cautiously and gradually, /p restore the use, and 
nothing more. 

« Thirdly, That when dicir end is impracticable, the state may again 
interfere U) direct their application, not hy^ itself, hut by their trustees, 
to smne other purpose bordering as closely as possible on the original in- 
tention of the testator*'--^* 201. 

Doubtless these principles liave always been applied in the 
Anglican Church. Their champion shall inform us : — 

'' Ijet them turn to the preambles «of the statutes which were passed 
for the robbery and destruction of ecclesiastical corporations under 
Henry VIIT. Let them remember how carefully he collected and 
invented every monstrous calumny against the smaller religious houses, 
bc^fore, in the preamble of the first statute, it was possible to rest their 
suppression upon the ground of incurable depravit}\ Let tliem endea- 
vour, as he did in the cose of the larger bodies, though by eveiy act of 
cruelty and extortion, to obtain a voluntary surrender of their pro- 
perty. —p. 206. 

Well may he exclaim — 

We have no concern whatever with the utility or inutility of insti- 
tntions until wc are assured that they are ours to dispose of. And 
woe to the honesty of the man and of the nation that dares to cherish any 
pleasant dreams, even of benevolence, to be realised with the property of 
Others,'* — ^p. 201. 

After this illustration of the foundations of the Anglican 
establishmenty we turn with interest tO the results of her guidance 
of the spiritu^ helm; aird they are famished in abundance. 

^ An urgent want is felt for in her religUme system 

• « * a lurking sense of weakness, and want tf faith in the 
poster of the Church has paralyzed resistance, and suggested a 
temporary compromise.” (p. 196.) One of her bishops is stri- 
ving to wipe out the deep disgrace of a heathen metropolis in a 
ChristiBn nation.” (p. 199.) — The ruin which threatens ^1 her 
institutions has come in througli breaches and neglect in her 
parochial system; and, unless some ^gantic effort is made, and 
speedily znade^ to widen, and strengthen, and multiply it, our end 
as a nation is at hand*” 200.) — To the neglect and decay of 
its {the. cathedral establishment) functions, me may attribute 
nearly a& her |wesen<diior;frafiia^^ and to their re- 
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vival • . • she must look for her hestoration to eigour mi eafetg^ 
especially in her [mrochial institutions/’ (p. ^09.) Tke destitu^ 
tjon of her parishes is but a symptom of tin i^ernal dis^ 
organization in some other pai% • . • which has arisen from the 
inactive existence, the tor{M)r, the alienation from 4}ieir original 

S oses of her cathedrals/* Her ecclesiastical cornorations, if 
ss ill their full organization, are more useless when mutilated 
and helpless. They may linger for a few yearn^ but their end 
is certain. They will become impotent and contemptible^ and 
the Church impotent and contemptible with them ; and then 
BOTH will FALL.” (p. 231.) Well may Dr. Pbiljiotts exclaim, 
that in this Church only is the promise of forgiveness of 
sins/* (('hargCi p. 44.) But to return to the present state of 
the Church : — A large portion of that population [viz., that of 
any single nianufacturing or commercial town or mining district], 
the sinews of our national strength, is left ungratefully in a state 
of heathenism — of heathenism, perhaps with the single exception 
that they know they ought not to be heathen.” on Car 

thedral EstahllshmentSi p. 160.) Discord, and insubordina- 
tion, and irreligion, arc preying upon the very heart of the 
country ; and lloinanism is steadily 'waiting till she is weakened 
by the contest to recover her members under its dominion/’ 
Quarterlv Iteview^ p. 250.) Why llomaiiisrn should not be 
WTakeneii by the same contest, or why her deprivation of the 
same and greater cathedral establishments has not rendered her 
“impotent and coiiteiiiptible,” our author has omitted to explain. 
By most of our readers no explaiuition can be required. But 
perhaps our disjointed fragments but inadequately represent the 
true state of the Anglican Church; we wi\l therefore do our 
author justice by longer citations: — 

** There is no hope of making the right orgi^ization of the Church 
intelligible, or its true spiritual efficacy an object of interest to those who 
regard it only with a secular eye ; ana, excepting the clergy, few of those 
ftom whom support can be obtained in the legislature seem to regard it 
witli any other. It has been always the crying sin of statesmen to deal 
with the Church as their tool or their enemy. It must be neither. The 
Church, indeed — not merely the clergv/but the whole body of the 
Church*— can do, and nill do, essentiaf service to any sound political 
— will save die nation for diem, when no other arm can save it ; 

; must be by working out stewiily, and independendy, and quietly, 
its own religious system; by the infusion of its own spirit into the 
people ; by holding up its own ‘principles and character as a light from 
which the lower parties of the world may kindle their fires. But this is 
the only mode^^^ The power of the clergy, as an official body, is very 
nearly gone; over a great mass of the population, from the deficiency of 
our Church establishment, it has never b^n able to extend ; and where. 
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bat a fear years bock, it exercised a prescri^re and beredita^ iaflueacej 
the new temper of the age has substituted, not dislike or disrespect, for 
to say this, for the most part, would be false, — but a personal attachment 
to the virtues and talents of an individual, instead of a devotion to the 
society which he only represents. When the true principles of Chris- 
tianity and its essential form, ecclesiastical union, have been revived 
and made known, it is possible that the official influence of the clergy 
may revive with it. But the natural and only mode of reanimating it 
at [)resent, is personal influence and alfcclion. Tins is one reason why 
evciyr eflurt to preserve the Church on the part of its friends, even if the 
ultimate end he anything but the spread of pure Christianity, ought, 
even from political motives, to be directed to its spiritual improvement. 
Watcii over its ministers, guard its doctrines, extend its ministrations, 
circulate the Bible, make it, as far as the influence of the state can 
make if, a pure, and holy, and elevated body, free from all low and un- 
worthy subserviency ; and it will become, in the hands of the state, what 
God always intended it to bo, an arm of gigantic power for preserving 
our civil polity. But corrupt it, or permit it to remain, safe, indeed, in its 
outward privilege, hut with no increased power in its inward spirit, and 
it will be a dead paralyzed limb, which a political party will be afraid to 
abandon, though compelled to drag it on with them — a useless and mis* 
chievOHS incumbrance,'* — pp. 209-10. 

With tlte decay of humility, and obedience, and social attachment in 
the state, tlic same principles have decayed in the Church. Individual 
indopendcncc has run out into extravagance, and the spirit of mutual con- 
troul, which is the great connecting bond of all social systems, has been 
nearly lost. It is needless at present to enter into all the causes of this 
perilous and threatening evil. Among them have been the constant 
appeal to private keasdn made through the art of printing, and the 
circiilutiou of books ; the withdrawal, for the most part, of oral in- 
struction ; the gross flattencs addressed to intellect and an enlightened 
by very ignorant or very criminal leaders ; a neglect to rtisr. the 
defence of the Church against dissent on its prop<‘»- logical and Christian 
ground of antiauilg emd auihorily ; ignorance (* I' the history of past ages, 
sanctioned by Ine vanity” and conceit of our present physical science ; an 
excessive application of excitement and feeling to rouse religion in the 
mind ; and a dread of rei^rting to papacy, or, rather, the natural incli- 
nation to that ultra-protcstantibin which erects a papaev in the bosom of 
every individual. We must add, indolence in the clergy, timidity in 
many of their leaders, and a political jealousy of ecclesiastical power, 
which has suppressed all its ancient modes of incorporating, and exert- 
ing its authority in synods and convocations. And all these causes 
would long since have dissoleed the Church of England as a body, and 
broken into fragments of dissent both its form and the truths which 
il has to guard, but for a few counteracting influences. It has been held 
•» together by old hereditary prejudices in favour of the Church of our 
fathers, by political passions, by local associations, by the natural 
aristocralical spirit of KiigUshmen, by the possession of more real 
attainment and sobriety than has prevailed among the dissenters, by an 
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occasional exhibition of ecclesiastical law and episcopar discipline^ how- 
ever rare, but mostly by personal attachment to a body o^ pai'ochial 
clergy such as no nution in its happiest times ever was blest witii before. 
Ihit in all this there is very little, or rather nothing, of that loyal, dntiful 
patriotism to the church and its parental authoritv, aptirt from the au- 
thority of its ministers, which is the ti*uo spirited' Cfiristmdity,and which 
we require to see infused through it, into all the analogous relations of 
the citizen to the sUiio, Whatever is our present outward unity, and 
real aversion to dissent, if the very Jirmest adkei'enta to the Church were 
foiled io-MorroWy there, would be found in thousands by whom the 
charye of dissent would be repudiated with indiynation, the vei'y prin^ 
ciple and poison of dissenly only prevented from working into action Ity 
some casualty which a moment may remove, 'riironghout the nation, 
from the top to the hotlom, there is one undisputed clamour for an un- 
bridled right of ju-ivate judgment, in defiance of all human authority. 
And whore (his is the case, it is vain and silly to talk of attachtnenl to 
the (’hiirch, of Christian faith, of any other virtue, civil or religious, 
which is coujiled witli humility, dutifulness, and ohedimee. It is vain 
and silly to think of preserving eithei* the Church or llic state from rapid 
dissolution : us vain as if a man should* hope to keep a mass of earth 
together w hen he had taken off the law of gravitation. We are at pre- 
sent a ball of sand, held together hy an extraneous pressure, or chance 
ainiiitics ; and until that vital, infortniiig, and vegetating spirit is re- 
infused into our hearts which will hold us all together by an inteniiil 
obedience and common sympathy, our existence is a luere casualty, 
Wc may cut olftlie bougli of a tree and replace it again, so that no eye 
can detect tlie se])aration ; hut (he bough dies, and the first wind hlow's 
it dow*n. And all the limbs of our social body, both ecclesiastical and 
civil, have been secretly severed from the trunk hy the conceit of in- 
dividual authority; and though, as yet, they are held together by u 
cramp, a few years, and the first storm will show their fate. 

** And men’s eyes arc opened to the fact. Why is there such a 
siin'ing in the Church to bring back her ancient records, and revive long- 
dropped claims Why is her authority, and the discipline of her forms, 
})nt forward by one class of her adberciils (caulioiTsly or incautiously, we 
are not now' inquiring), and received by another class with so much 
alarm as if they led to that popery from whicb they arc as far removed 
as the constitutional raoiiarehy of Cngland from the despotism of Mo- 
rocco ? Why, even, wa.'. the Commission itself established, and its 
anxiety to strengthen our parochial system made the grounds for such 
fearful innovations, but that all men alike acknowledge the approach of 
a crisis, and all sec and feel the danger of the Church, and all under- 
stand that the danger arises from something in her internal constitution !* 
And one weakness there undoubtedly is — in her parochial system; yet 
not the greatest, not the most vital, not Uie first to be remedied ; but one 
which will be easily remedied, if another more fatal and more entirely 
beyond the hope of cure — should our cathedral institutions he destroyed 
— is first removed. We do not question the zeal of the (’omniissioii. 
We acknowledge the greatness of uie evil which they have kept before 
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tlicir eyfs. Wo will all lioncst lcn<^thH, ami must refuse no sacrifice 
lo niiHove^il. Hut we lament bitterly over what cannot but be called — 
we would use the. words without any disrespect — the short-sightedness 
and l))oug1ules.snes.H in which an infinitely greater evil has been over- 
looked, ami is proposed to he perpetuated for ever, that a smaller may be 
parlially palliated — lliat fvw wore ytutrs of Hn^arinf/ r.ristcnce iiiaif 
he i'ked out for the Church in Jeehle and scanty pittances, instead of 
ponriny new life and eneryy into her very hearf and reanimatiny her 
whole yiyanfic stature to lire and to labour for ererf — pp. 213-15. 

“ One point is suppressed and anollier c\agcj<Tatcd, and tlie im-anings 
of wonls, however strict, an* gradually loosened aiul obliterated, and, by 
the necessary lil>erly allowed lo a iiunislor, o)>portunity is given of 
totally allering, in the course of bis preaching, the whole characler of his 
clmrcli doctrines, and even of Cliristianiiv iiself, though without any 
deliherati* intention or even consciousness of tin* fraud. In addition to 
this common tcnd<'ney of imperfect hnnian nature, whiclt cannot he 
renmved, a preacher has peculiar lemputions lo C(Uitend with, lie is 
iieeessarily hrouijlit iulo contact with a variety of speculative opinions. 
His very /cal will he a hindrance to* that sober, ami comprelu*nsive, ami 
balanced view of truth, which is necASsary for a compleltJ developement 
of any body of doclnues. He has, in the pr<‘sent slate of ]>asloral duties, 
little, very litth;, lime fin* study and relleelion. lie is, and must he, lo 
a c<'rtain degree, d(‘pondeiit upon liis congregalion for re)>ulalion, if not 
for income ; and few minds are wholly pri>of against the seductions of 
popidarity. If lie courts them, it will be by a sacrifice of truth ; if he re- 
sists, it will very often be attempted by exagge.ration. And, lastly, ]>laeed 
as he is in an almost irrcsponsinle aulhorily, ami led to create for himself 
a personal infiuence, as the first mode of bringing inon into the bosom of 
tJie Cliurcb, I here is a danger, wliieli we know from experience not lo be 
visionary, of fostering a schistnatiral presumptuousness. A general 
view of the present slate of the ('hrislian Cburcli would clearly show 
ibis case. It exists to a considerable extent in ])orii«)ns of our own com- 
nuinily. One party suppresses one doctrine, mui another its converse. 
One is inclined to take liberties with the woimi* of (he Liturgy, and an- 
olber misiiilerprels their meaning. Many popular ami zealous jireachers 
liave been instrumental in eiiconraging dissent, even in sanctioning it ; 
anti mu uiifie<|iu*ntly Imvy seec'ictl ih«*mselves. In the great dissenting 
cvuumuuities, whatever eilorls iiave Rreu made against it, the most /cc- 
rent orthodo.vy has, to a very deplorable extent, settled into Vni^ 
tarianism. In Ireland, where the Clmpters have little or no weight, the 
eoiim xit)n of diseijdino between the hisliop and the clergy has been pro- 

} )orlionably weakened; and the main safeguard for jiurity of doctrine 
ies in (he hostility to Itowanism," — pp. 217-18. 

But Church hnsUiy is not only an integral and primary part of 
Cliristian virtue, and ilu* best fund on which lo draw for the main- 
tenance of the Church, it is also, especially at present, the main pillar of 
her doctrinal truths lo her peoj>le at large. (!) So long as these truths 
were rarely disputed, or disputed only by u small and often contemned 
body, or were supported by llic strong unhesilaliug sanction of those 
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tempor at powers^ to which common iiieii look for guidance in s{>iiiln:d ns 
well SIS civil conduct, — so long there Wiis no need of incorportftion of the 
Church to support her doctrines, or exhibit visibly ln‘l* moral, and intel- 
lectual, and temporal strength in the agirregaie, as legitimate authority 
for the eoiTcctncss of ht?r judgment. Mi ll were then j'otained in the 
Church, as in other communions, by habit, of pnjmlicf, or imtofencr, 
hut tNosffj/ undvr the influence of the State. Hut found tlndr religion 
established, and 'riir.uF.FoitK bcli(‘ved it to be true. It can now scarcely 
be said to bo established ; and we roipiire s<une other reason, not for 
educated men, wlio find it by patient research in the catholicity of her 
doctrines, and the sanction of primitive anlicjuity, but for common men, 
whose natural doubts are to be swayed, aiul their good prejudices sup- 
]K)rted, by a palpable array of power which they can unclerstand and 
respect." — p. 224. 

“ We have permitted an enormous pojmlation to grow uj) without its 
walls, and beyond the reacli of the minislralion.#of religion. Villages 
have swelled into Uavns, and towns into cities ; and whole regions, 
deserted and unknown in past days of Cliristian zeal — barren moors ami 
moiiiilain valleys — have hceii seized on by that Mammon whom wc 
worship, and converted into holheds of the human race, forcing every 
day into existence scpialid, degraded beings, to be iiseil as men would 
use a spade or pickaxe, ivithoiit clieck against the torture of ibeir bodies, 
or one thought for their souls. In the mean time, we have been living 
on pi'acefully, and, therefore, inactively, fancying that the wealth of the 
C’hurch was sunieieiil to su|)|>ly all its wants, and, insli ad of seeing in tlie 
ertbrts and extension of dissent, a jiroof of some defect in ourselves, 
lamenting (o*er it as extravagance, and perlians treating it with eoii- 
tenipt. Hius the fl<‘ld which we neglected lias been seized on by 
others, who Jiave carried into it vicw.s of CJiristiaiiity more striking and 
attractive to ordinary minds than the sobriety ami moderation of the 
Church ; and have roused a spirit of wilfulness, by the nature of their 
doctrines, and by clamours against tlic vices of an establishment which 
failed in the discharge of its duly. . . . We acknowledged that there was 
much which the Church had not done, and which wc fancied it could 
not do ; and were satisfied that the gospel shouhf he preached, tliough 
out of our own communion. And let it be added, the general ignorance 
of eccle.siastiral history and polity, l^olh whicli ftlibjccts bad naturally lain 
untouched during the safe establishment of the Chureli, (eft 'vs wholly 
without defence against the. pretensions of other sects."— pp. 237-8. 

But we arc too conceited to be rcidl* wise, and, Icjust of all, to be 
really learned. And in theology, of wbi *h the whole basis and super- 
structure is learning, as distinct from general information and cultivation 
of mind, wc are sadly in the dark.* But the Church is placed at this 
crisis between great enemies — Romanism and Ultra- Protest ant ism ; and 
the only weapon with which either of these can be er countered is learn- 
ing — an extensive knowledge of antiquity, accurate researches into his- 
tory, profound scholarship. The great strength of Romanism is her 
appeal to antiquity ; and the deepest historical knowledge is requisite to 
piovo that her coriuplious arc novelties. And tin primary source of 
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all the heresies of Ultra-Protestantism^ throngh every shade of theology 
down to t^'e most perverse Socinianism, is the conceit of ignorance ; and 
this, also, can be corrected only hy learning. We have suffered this 
generation to be reared up, as i^ like the dreaming Autochthones, they 
had sprung out of the ground, had no ancestors, had received no inherit- 
ance, were the first of their kind who ever walked erect on the earth, or 
gazed upon the light of the sun. We have rarely ourselves referred 
them to the judgment of wiser ages, or acknowledged that allegiance 
which every wise and good man is proud to pay to tlie acciirnulatecl ex- 
perience of anti(|uity : and the end has been such as we might have 
expected. When the oidy arbiter of truth, from which there can he no 
appeal, has been set aside, the opinions of nil men and all parties are 
reuiiced to a level ; no guide to truth is left hut an arrogant private 
judgment., or the infallibility of our own reason ; and wlicn this has 
failed, nothing remains hut a dreary universal scepticism. Scarcely any 
man out of ike hosonPof Ike Romisk Churck noio dares to speak as if 
he were sure that he is right. Our liberality is mere weakness ; and our 
hesitation to charge otlicrs with error scarcely more than ignorance whe- 
ther we ought to convert thenij or l)e convert ed ourselves'* — p. 221. 

Such, then, is the result of the state-supported experience of 
300 years in the Anglican Church ! Hut, perhaps, lier Irish 
sister has a different account to render of HEii talent. I-et us 
hear die voice of her champion : — 

It was intended as a missionary church, with an establishment ade- 
quate to that increase wliich, with proper care and energy, it would soon 
have reached. We know that its work has not been done ; and those 
who propose to destroy it, take its past failure as a proof of its perpetual 
uselessness. The experiment, they say, has been tried, and not suc- 
ceeded. We answer, that it has not been tried. What were the out- 
cries against the abuses of the Irish Church, so common in the mouth of 
this party before the present race of active zealous clergymen grew up 
in Ireland ? Were they true or false ? Was the Irish Church employed 
as it should be ? Were all its ministers resident at«d active ? Were its 
funds so administered hs to provide for a Protestant clergyman by the 
side of every Romish priest? Were there no political passions to keep 
up religious antipathies, ^ and so to ]>rcveiit conversion P Did the Pro- 
testant Church, ill the person of iu laity, assist the eflbrts of the clergy 
hy their presence and authority, -and, above all, hy their kindness and 
tenderness to their cstran^d population ? All these are necessary con- 
ditions for the success of Uie trial ; and until they have been combined 
with the mere name of a Protestant Establishment, the trial has not been 
made. The bishops of Ireland should be called on by the country at 
once to leave their position^ as the mere retainers of church property for 
the benefit of their own members^ and take up the true vantage-ground, 
from which they should never have descended, and cannot w driven — 
the ground of a missionary institution. Let them put dieir church at 
once into a missionary organization, and infuse into it a missionary 
spirit.’— pp. 243-4. 
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We have thus presented to our readers a sketch of the actual 
condition of the Anglican Church. We have shown, 1:hat until 
1828, she leaned iij>on the crutch of her exclusive privileges, so 
as to present an apjyearmtt^e of soundness and stability* We 
have shown tiuit tlie removal of her crytch has*exj)osed her 
weakness and her inefficiency, — have shown tliat she is liable to 
become ‘‘impotent and coiitenijptible ” (p. 231), even by the 
partial appropriation of a part of the projierty of her cathedral 
estalilishments towards the extension of her parochial system ; 
while she admits, that witliout such establishments, and even in 
spite of them, her Catliolic rival is neither “ irn[>otcnt nor 
“ contemiuible,” but (with what truth we shall not here enquire) 
“ is steadily watching till she (the Anglican Church) is weaKeiied 
by the contest, lo recover her members under its dominion.” 
(p. 2.30.) If we ask for an account of this phenomenon, Dr. 
Ihisey will inform us of “ the negligence of years” in the clergy 
(Bemarks on Cathedral ImtitfifionSy p. 1.), or he will refer 
us to the fact “ that the Protestant churches have neither places 
of education, nor retreats for men of mortified tempers” (/6. 
p. 88.) ; or because “ one fortnight now comprises the beginning 
and the end of all the public instruction which any candiaate for 
holy orders is required to attend previously to entering upon his 
profession” (Ih. p. 25.); “and the great majority of the can- 
didates n^side only for the sim/le fortniyhV^ (Ib. p. 2G.); or 
“ because her ministers learn their duties empirically^ while en- 
deavouring to perform them . . . undertake duties which they do 
not understand . . . and are exposed lo prefer the world and the 
flesh to their duties, because they have not been adequately 
taught in what those duties consist.” (75. 31-2.) 

Mr* Sydney Smith, however, will possibly give us a different 
account* He will tell us, that “ the Church of England is un- 
popular, not for the lack of prebendaries, but for their idleness ” 
{IjCtter on the Ecclesiastical Commission^ p. 11.) ; or it may be, 
because of “ the jiartiality, rudeness, sfhd oppression oi the 
bishups;” because, “ he has seen clergymen treated by bishops 
with a violence and contempt which the lowest servant in the 
bishop's establishment would not have endured for a single 
ino'ment ; ” or “ because, if there is a helpless, friendless, wretched 
being in the community, it is ^jioor clergyman in the country 
with a large family ; if there is an object of compassion, lie is 
one.” (7i. p. 42.) Possibly,. Dr. Philpotts may afford the true 
solution of the difficulty. “ We have all (he says) been too 
neglectful of the obligation of instructing the people in the real 
nature of Christ’s Church, and the duties resulting from it, both 
to the ministers and the people.” (Charge^ p. 42.) For our 
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parts, wc UiJiik the solution may be given in a very few words : — 
llie Clil.rch of England is not tne house whose foundations 
are dug deep, and laid upon a nocK. (Luke vi. 48.^ 

We now proceed to the consideration of the remedies which 
are proposed' for the ^existing admitted deficiencies of the An- 
glican Church. They are , — Firsts The removal “ of the want 
of some visible incor|Xjration of the Church itself” (p. 

“ the reincorporation of the Church ; ” the “ creation of the 
spirit from which her supplies are to flow ; ” “ the construction 
of a new body ” (p- 225.), “ to be the dejwsitories of truth, sta- 
tionc*d throughout the country.” (p. 220.) But we must narrate 
the wants of the Church in the eloquent language of her own 
able advocate : — 

** Thd first end and object of tbc Church, as nn incorporation under 
the authority of (Jod, is not to make men moral or religious, nor even to 
spread the knowledge of Cod himself; hut to guard and preserve against 
u constant tendency to corruption a certain body of truths in which that 
knowledge is contained. Such a notion may be very foreign to an age 
ill wliich, for religious truth, and, indeed, for all truth in itself, one half 
the world professes to care nothing, and tbc other not to know where to 
find it. Still, the fi 2 *st great work of the Church is to be a witness and 
fullnr of the troth ; and whoever knows anything of liiiinan nature and 
Its universal temlency to pervert and obliterate all the high doctrines of 
C’hiistianity, will acknowledge the necessity of guarding them by a very 
artfully -constructed body, which may serve as the glass shade to a lamp, 
— sillier the light to pass through it unob.scured and untinged, and secure 
it at the same time from being blown out by the caprices of human 
reason.” — p. 215. 

From what quarter, then, our readers will ask. is the recon- 
struction of the Anglican Clnirch to be looked ior? What are 
to become lier new depositories of truth”? 

** Some will say, in danoiis, and articb*' , and subscriptions. But no one 
who knows anything of human iiutiirr can he ignorant that all these arc 
a more dead letter, wholly, in the pewer, and subject to the modification, 
of human reason, without some securily eisewkerc. Others look to epis- 
copal authority. But let any soher-minded .spectator of these timt4 ask 
himself if F4piscopal authority, in the present temper of public opinion, and 
in the divided state of the bishops themselves, could hold out against a 
rapid and general corruption of Christian Faith by their subordinate 
ministers ? ” — p. 218. 

The real remedy, then, " exists or may be created by careful appoint- 
ments in her cathedral bodies. ... If (hey have fallen into disuse, where 
has been llie fault ? Can wc afford any longer to let their functions lie 
dormant? Is tliere any difhculiy in reviving them? Will they not 
prove the greatest— the only — securities to episcopal authority in any 
coming crisis^ whether from without the Church or from within it ? and 
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arc llicy not the natural remedy for the evils so often lamented over — the 
decay and impracticability of a sirieter ecrlesiaslieal discipline Ketnove 
them, and jihice nothin:^ in their stead, and leave eoeb bishop by himself 
to regulate the movements of his clergy within the Church, and resist 
the attack from witliont, and how will they be able to resist the storm 
wliich is gathering round us ?** — p. 220. • 

Siiivly tho C^hurch boro tle'^cribcd cannot bo sorioiis in apply- 
ing to liorscdf tlio promise of Jtsiis Christ to be with her “ all days, 
even to the end of the world !” 

ITnlnippily the Ui‘vi('\vcM* Inis omittc^d to explain the operation 
by which the members of his new ‘‘ depository of triitir' will be 
less “ divided than the bishops, — less a prey to “ schismatioal 
presinnptuonsness ” than tin* parochial clergy, — l<*ss ‘‘ a biill of 
sand,” — less ‘‘ held together by a cramp” than the body of tlie 
laity. 

So nmch for they/r.^f reinetly. Her soco7}d consists in a deter- 
mination to make a vigenous Ji^ssertion of her right to ail the 
spiritual authority ever claimed by the ('atholic Church. Ihit 
we must cont(‘nt oiirsidves on this tonic by referring to the 

Tracis for the I'imes,” and to Dr. Philpotts’ Charge (pp. 42-().) 
'J^'o what extent, however, this assertion of rights will be ad- 
mitted by the ‘Mtealhen |)opulation” of the country, nniy ])ossibly 
be conjectured from the admission that thousands of \\vv Jinuest 
adhernits have imbibed tlu* principle and jioison of dissent, which 
is prevented from working into action by some casualty which a 
moment may remove.” — p. 214. 

I'he third remedy is time^ ‘‘ that she may Ri:(iAiN her position 
in the hearts of the n(*ople and in the coi.’Nf iLs of the j.eois- 
EATUUE. (p. 240.) Jbjt how' is this time to be emj)loyed ? In 
the Ri:eox(iUEST, or the ‘‘ conversion !.” of Irelaiuf, — in ob- 
taining “ a transfer of the dependence of the peasant from the 
Romish jiriest to the IVlotestant priest awd laity combined !” 
(p. 247), — Jind in mnoving “ the great obstacle — the Irish 
Romanists — from the ilr)use of Commotes, because th(*y cannot 
be admitted to sit in the legislature consistently with . . . the 
integrity of the Church of r>igland” (p. 240); — in bringing 
about “ the future watchword '4' conservatism ” — “ the repeal of 
emancipation” (p. 240), or "Mhe reiieal of the Union ! ” But 
let our author speak for hiinseU : — 

“ We may struggle (the words will of course seem madness ! hut we 
believe the hour is coming when they will once more become the watch- 
word of conservatism) to repeal the emancipation. 1’Jiere is one more 
chance of saving the country from the tyranny of an Irish faciion— the ' 
repeal of the Ihiion : and these arc the only plans op* n. 4 hey ought 
to he faced boldly, and a line taken at once. And the sooner men speak 
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out the better. But whatsoever course presents itself, the same preliini- 
naiy step of;curs as indispensable in each. Ireland is, at this moment, 
the curse of England, as England, we gi'icvc to say, for many years had 
been the curse of Ireland. It is one of those strange coincidences of 
retribution, which Providence often exhibits to show that there are 
eyes upon our sins, hov'ever long the punishment is delayed. And 
Ireland munt he either set adrift from us to be reconquered^ or it must 
he converted. You cannot reduce the number of Romanist members, 
except by reducing Romanism itself; and you cannot exclude them 
from parliament while Ireland is still in their hands. Let us repeat the 
words, however startling, — the only safety, and therefore the first i>bject, 
of the English Church, must he the conversion of Ireland .. 
safety alone— \\\o safety of all that Englishmen value, compels the 
attempt. . . . The preservation of the Chiircli of England, and the 
EXISTENCE OF RoMANiSM ill Ireland . . are wholly incompatible.” 
—p. 240-1. 

** Their religion is a plague to themselves (the Romanists), as it is a 
ciii’se to this country. The Romanism of Ireland is the plague of Great 
Britain. If it he otherwise— -if Popery de consistent with civil liberty 
and the welfare of a country — if it be not the deadly bane of mans great- 
est blessings, and the bar against all his in)])rovernents, we have indeed 
made a discovery, and we had better return to Popery throughout the 
kingdom.” — p. 243. 

We have thus eiuleavo tired to sketch the remedies which are 
suggested for the re-incorporation and reconstruction of the 
Anglican Church; vve have developed her fears and her hopes; 
we have shown that those fears are essentiftlly bcTsed upon her 
envious jealousy of the Catholic Religion ; that those hopes are 
directed to its destruction, and a transfer of its authority and in- 
fluence. What farther clUe do we require to the conspiracy to 
which we have adverted, and to the propa^mtion of the cliarge of 
treachery and jierjury by the Anglican Establishment against 
die most prominent members of her dreaded and hated rival? 
T'hat conspiracy wilf never succeed. The Power whicli has 
maintained the Cadiolic religion within these realms during 
centuries of persecution) will support it a^inst the assaults with 
which it is now threatened ; ana if the mars of the champions 
of the Church of England shall be realized, and she shall become 

impotent and contemptible, and shall fail,*’ (p. 231), the Ca- 
tholic Church will be a city of refuge for her defenceless members. 
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Art. XI. — 1. Affairs ilu* Easijn connexion with Russia and 

England. Second Edition. Kid*rway. 

2. Metropolitan Magazine^ Febritary 1834. — Article, Turkey. 

3. Russia and Turkey. By Urqiiliart. * London. Kidgway. 

rilllE intense interest excitcnl by questions of domestic policy, 
X often diverts the public attention from a due consideration 
of foreign affairs ; and when the scene is far removed, and the 
effect not immediately felt at home, events of great imix)rtance 
pass without attracting notice, or creating alarm. Our relations 
with Turkey were either neglected or misunderstood, until affairs 
in that empire had reached such a momentous crisis, that it was 
no lor»ger possible for us to shut our eyes to the danger, or be 
iinlifferent to it. The supposed weakness of the Sublime Porte, 
fuid the threatened dissolution of the Ottoman power, w^ere the 
first causes which awakc^ned Europe to an interest in the East, 
for empires attract more attention in their rise and fall than dur- 
ing their intervening years of steady prosperity. From the 
period when Suleiman added the last coiK^iiest to the Ottoman 
i*mpire, until the year 17(53, when Catherine waged successful 
war on Turkey, the history of the Sultans excited little interest 
amongst Christian powers, and seldom intorfen^d with their inter- 
national arrangements. No sooner was the tide turiu^d which 
threatened to inundate all Europe, than the arms which had 
been prepared to repel Mahomedan invasion, weri» employed to 
settle the petty differences and minor affairs of Christendom. 
The attention of statesmen wsis no longer turned towards the 
east, as the point w'hcre the storm gathered and the UmiiK-st grew. 
Constantinople and its Mahomedan possessors were left in peace 
and neglect, till the giant power, which had silently grown to 
maturity in the far-nortli, cast a dcsiring*eye over his southern 
frontier, and longed to exchange his ice-bound Viome for the sunny 
banks of the Bosphorus. , • 

The grand struggle began inauspiciously for Russia : Peter 
the Great was defeated on the Pruth, and though the Empress 
Anne was more successful in rhe field, her victories were annul- 
led by the disadvantag^us p*Mu;e of BelOTade.*!^ The Russians, 
however, had seen the^uxinr, and felt tYie milder climate of the 
Crimea. The court of St. Petersburg had learnt the [)olicy of 
busying discontented minds with foreign war, and in the ears of 
the anmitious Catherine no music sounded so sweet as the roa^ 
of her own victorious cannon. 

* Peter the Great seized upon Azof in 1686 j he was beaten on tbc Pruth iu 1739. 
The peace of Iklgradc was concluded in 1739. 
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Count Munich was llie first who conceived the design of add- 
ing Consta^itinoplc to the Russian dominions. A long banish- 
ment had not qui^nched his martial ardour, nor could old age 
efface the daring schemes he had meditated in his younger days. 
On his return .from Siberia, he flattered the royal imagination 
with the prospect of a southern empire. Catherine lent a will- 
ing ear to his ambitious councils, {ind from tlie impression they 
then made upon her, may be traced the numerous wars and in- 
numerable battles which afterwards took place between the armies 
of the Czarina and her Mahoinedan neighbours. 

The Western powers either doubted the practicability of 
Munich's plan, or were ignorant of the consequences of it to 
tluMuselves. France paid court to tlie Empress, while ICngland 
did then what she does now — see the danger, and take no ellec- 
tiial means to avert it. 

In 17G8, Turkey drew her sword in defence of Poland, and 
if her success had been c(|iuil to tlie justice of her cause, Europe 
would not have had now to mourn over the unnatural death of 
one of her bravest nations. The gauntlet so nobly thrown down 
by the Porte was eagerly taken up by Russia. Her policy had 
})ut one object in view, and there was little likelihood of her de- 
viating from it. llie design so boldly conceivenl by Count 
Munich w'as followecl up by Catherine with an equally bold exe- 
cution. Not an oi)portunity w^as allowed to pass by — not an 
excuse, however paltry, neglected — for extending the southern 
frontit'r of Russia, and approaching the great end of her am- 
bition. 

The Crimea was conquered — the Ottoman fleet burned at 
'rchesme, and the Ottoman army defeated at Chumla. Fortune 
seemed to be chained to tlie stanclard of Catherine, and what was 
at first considered as a mere day-dream of the r. i 'ailed exile, bi^ 
gall by degiws to as.'^ume a palpable shape. Each successive 
campaign evinced the debility, or raliier the premature old age, 
of tlie Turkish empire. ^Young aiid neighbouring states began 
to look with longing eyes on the lovely realm which had been 
held so long a captive slave by her Asiatic conquerors. Russia 
and Austria were growing in sti'eiigtli and size, and both burned 
with the same ardent lust of conquest. Constantinople excited 
their cupidity, and became the subject of mutual rivalry and 
jealousy. Each power held itself prepared to seize the fair cap- 
tive the moment she should fall from the feeble embraces of her 
Mahomedan master. The peace of Kaynardji in 1774 — the 
peace of Constantinople in 1784— the peace of Jassy in 1792 — 
were the strides by wliich R iissia approached the completion of 
lier designs. The ill-advist^d war ol 1788 was the injudicious 
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ami ineffectual step which Austria tock to obtain a diare in the 
s{x>il. • 

The Western powers watched the battle rage, but dared notenter 
the lists. France seemed to be blind to her own interests, until 
the inaster-niind of Napoleon foresaw the evil ii^ its full extent, 
and preferred to encounter the hostility of Russia, rather tlian 
purchase her frii^ndship at the price of Constantinople. 

Individuals in England began to mistrust our neutral policy in 
the Eiist, and the great Loru Chatham has recorded his o])inion 
on the subject : but the nation in gcnenal were not sufficiently 
accpiainted with the character of Turkey, or the resources of 
Russia, to comprehend the question in its full importance. 

'Fhe French Revolution, moreover, so completely engrossed 
the attention of England, that the more distant aflairs of the 
h^ast seemed to be matter of minor consideration. When, how- 
ever, Napoleon made his descent upon Egypt, and threatened 
the British empire in India, our true policy was found to be in a 
close alliance with the Sultan, and our chief safe-guard in his 
power of resistance. The Mamelukes were dispersed by the 
Republican army, but, assisted by English ships, the forces of 
(he Forte drove back from the walls of Acre the till then invinc- 
ible army of Napoleon. 

Egypt was rescued by England from France ; but the con- 
vulsed state into which Europe was afterwards throwm, broke 
tlinmgh the bonds of ancient friendship, and placed natural allies 
in deadly enmity, the one against the other. The balance of 
pow’er w'as overthrown, and England forced into the unnatural 
position of a friend of Russia. The very hero who had rendered 
such pow^erful assistance to the Porte at Acre, joined w'ith Sir 
John Duckworth to destroy the Turkish ‘fleet, and pass the Dar- 
danelles. Conslantino[)le, however, was summoned in vain, and 
all the advantage which accrued from the*|)assage, was the know- 
ledge of their stre^igth. 

Russia did not slumber thq while: w4th sure and stealthy pace 
she held due on her course, and never took her eye from the 
great object of her w ishes. Upon the possessor of Constantinople 
she knew dejpcndetl her own power in the Mediterranean. Mas- 
ter of the Dardanelles, she would possess an advantage which 
no other maritime power qp the earth enjoys. Her arsenals 
w'ould be beyond the reach of a hostile fl<"et, while the Euxine 
and Marmora would serve as basins to train and organize her 
men. , 

These considerations had due weight with Napoleon, and, at 
a later period, did not ^^cape the forethoughtful mind of Canning. 
Hie independence of Constantinople was ius much a principle m 
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the policy of the Vormer, as it was the object of all the unsuccess- 
ful negociatjons of the latter. Napoleon promised to pay tribute 
to the Sultan : he' made the Mahomcdan declaration of faith, and 
triixl to flatter their religious zeal : but instead of exciting a 
spirit of propagaiidism amongst the Musselinen, he drew down 
on himself a severe condemnation of his own apostacy. Brave 
as well as just, the Porte declared, that the lawless conquests 
of France were in opposition to the precepts of the Koran, and 
that'^Ae// could do little honour to the true prophet who had so 
recklessly forsworn tlieir own. 

Europe should remember, that of all the nations involved in 
the wars of Napoleon, Turkey alone was not bribini to join in 
the partition of other countries by the promise of spoil ; and 
England in particular should recollect, that when an attack upon 
British India was nleiided as an excuse for traversing Egypt, the 
Porte considered the very avowal of such an intention as suflicient 
grounds for declaring war against ^-France. The Divan, while it 
never interfered in the internal commotions of other countries, 
invariably raised its voice against external aggression. It irieil, 
though in vain, to protect Poland ; and with eijual justice pleaded 
on behalf of the once hostile, but now fallen, Republic of \ enice. 
The flattering prospexjts held out by Napoleon tailed to delude it, 
and the horrible scenes enacted in Paris could not tempt it to 
break faith with the nation. The Porte held good her treaties 
with France, whether governed by her king, or ruled by the 
Directory. It cannot iindersUind a war of opinion, and neither 
made Ilepublican proselytes like France, nor was haunted like 
Austria with the terror of Liberalism. The unambitious cha- 
racter of the Turks, as well as their principle of non-interference, 
suit them particularly for the important post they hold in Europe. 
In any other hands, the advantageous position of Constantinople 
would be turned to tHe purpose of aggressive wars and selnsh 
emoliiinent. It requires a stable government and upright policy 
like the Porte’s, to form the pivot op which the balance of power 
in Europe is poised. The slightest bias towards either scale 
would destroy the equilibrium : if the Sultan had joined Nanoleon 
in the East, he would have laid bare all Asia to the French 
armies : if he now closes the Dardanelles at the will of Russia, 
he neutaalizes the maritime influence of England and France in 
the Mediterranean. It is the impartiality of the Porte which 
entitles it to hold the keys of Europe apd Asia : it is the circum- 
stance of its having no^ marriage connexion — no links of religion 
or language with Christian powers, which suits it to be the per- 
manent barrier between the rival pretensions of European {)oten- 
tates. The Sublime Porte neither courts an Imperial bridegroom 
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for the daughters of the seraglio, nor enters wilh sectarian zeal 
into the stniggle between Catholic and Protestant. Xliis isolated 
position, whidi the Turks hold in the great* European family, 

a ualifies them for the neutral ground they maintain, and makes 
leir independence a guarantee of j)oace between the opposing 
parties — between the military governments of the north-east, ana 
the popular states of the west. 

Returning to the history of Turkey, in the year 1806 W’e find 
the Sultan again at war w'ith his insidious enemy — Russia. 'Phe 
splendid embfissy of Sebastian! threatened to ween the Porte 
entirely over to the side of Napoleon ; but whatever was the 
influence that inhiister obtained with the Divan, Russia had no 
excuse for continuing in Moldavia after tlie Hos(K>dars were 
restored in the pflncipalities. With equal injustice, and far greater 
folly, England made her unsuccessful expedition to Constanti- 
nople*, and her still more absurd attack upon Egypt. Notwith- 
standing the assisUince rendered to Russi^i, Russia forsook 
England; and, in spite of the wTong done to the Porte, the Porte 
never joined the Continental system. Shaken by internal con- 
vulsions, as well as external attacks, Turkey still persisted in her 
independent policy, and eschewed the great coalitions of the 
European state's : she neither excluded English commerce from 
her ports, nor marched in the ranks of Napoleon to the taking of 
Moscow, 1 iuckily for Europe, though perhaps contrary to lier 
own feelings, Turkey made peace with Russia, when the opjKjr- 
tiinity of a full retaliation seemed to be at hand. "J1ie peace of 
1815^ terminate<l the part which the Ottoman armies jxjrforined 
in tlie great struggle between Fnance and the rest of iMirope. 

In reviewing tlie conduct of the Porte during this moincntoiiB 
period of European history, justice must acquit the Divan of any 
gross violation of faith, or base subserviency to the prc'dornitiating 
power. The line 'rurkey selected for hbrself was one of strict 
neutrality ; and aldiough great tempUitions w^ere hehl out to join 
one of the belligerents, she ^voided the arena until obliged to 
take up arms in self-defence.* When the injustice of her allies 
forced her to come into the field, she did so without fear, but at 
the same time without much jjrospect of success. She had to 
struggle in turns against Frrnce, England, and Russia; and, 
although overmatched in each case, obstinately contested the 
battle. Pronounced by Europe to be at the point of death, she 
evinced a vitality which both astonished and disapi)ointe(i her 
self-constituted heirs. If in one year her armies were dispersed, 

• Compare the decrees of the Porte at the lieginning of the French warh, a» well as 
during the occupation of Kgypt, with the notes of the Russian Ambassador and his 
English Allies. 
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they rallied again in the next ; and her fleets, though destroyed, 
were soon <, renovated, and again afloat. The empire, whicli was 
so ofUMi torn to pieces by internal dissensions, as often resumed, 
as if by magic, its former solidity. When the nation was said to 
be utterly igiuu'ant, the Porte issued tlie most eloquent manifes- 
toes; and when the treasury was supposed to be ruined, the 
government had not incurred a single debt. The authority of 
the Sultan was daily set at defiance, and yet the Ottoman dynasty 
was the oldest in Europe. Other countries changed and changed 
again the line of their monarchs, while on the throne of Turkey, 
to Amurath an Ainiirath succeeds without question of right, or 
interruption of descent. The most extraordinary men have 
risen in the provinces ; but, while they proved by their energy 
the resources they could command, they equally evinced by their 
fall the impossibility of overthrowing the reigning flimily. Ali 
Pasha, the l\isha oV Acre, and a hundred ininiature copies of 
these' original characters, emerged from obscurity, revolted 
against the Porte, and again sank into nothing. 

Hie anomaly whicli Turkey thus presented, attracted curiosity; 
and, in proportion as the* rest of Europe became quiet, this still- 
distracted quarter excited attention. A host of travellers hurried 
to the East, but few of iIumu tarried long enough to become 
acquainted with the country. Observing the corrujition which 
haa grown like ivy round the fabric of Turkish institutions, they 
never examined tlie pure but solid architecture w'hich stood con- 
cealed beneath. Many mistook the breaclu's of Turkish law for 
tho law itself, and liavc set down tlie ignorance of a cadi for a 
defect in tlie Mahomedan code. Crude, and often incorrect, 
accounts of the customs and laws, character and domestic habits 
of the Turks issued in rapid succession from the {uc'ss; but the 
information they contained scarcely kept pace with the curiosity 
excited, llecent eveitts in Europe had so familiarized men’s 
minds with changes, that they looker I with surprise on the slow 
jirogress and sturdy spiivt of conservatism in the East. There 
the old svstem, though overgrown witli weeds, stood erect on its 
solid basis. No new constitution, or plan of centralization, had 
reached the independent municipalities of Turkey ; but the very 
antiquity of the Ottoman rule was set dow'ii as an earnest of its 
overthrow by the lately revolutionized states of Europe. The 
attempted alterations ol Selim III, as well as the riots in which 
he fii*3t lost his throne, and afterwards his life, were merely forms 
of discipline, and iiownys affected the fundamental institutions of 
the country. There was no wish to change the dynasty, and no 
effort to proclaim a constitution. The spell which bound the 
Ottoman Empire together was still a secret, while the most acute 
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ol>servers could not account for die obstinate *adtiosion of its 
heterogeneous parts. Some attributed it to the ignor^ice of the 
rajahs, others to the fanaticism of tlie Turk5; but all agreed 
that this extraordinary unity was about to be spt'edily dissolved. 
Nations, who themselves had shivered like re(*(is at the toiicli of 
Napoleon, proclaimed the dissolution ot* the Ottoman Empire, 
whih? the attention newly directed towards that (piarter ot tlu* 
globe was consideri'd as a symptom of approaching decay rather 
than a proof of ac'tiial inijxirtance. With one voice Europe pre- 
dicted the downfall of Turkey : its dismemberment was speculatcMl 
upon as an inevitable event, and foreign powers were accused ol‘ 
looking out for their share in the spoil. 

Though Turkey had suffered less mutilation during the wars 
of Napoleon thaii^naiiy European slates, she could not dispel the 
clouds which still continued to gather round Iut political hori/on. 
llussia was still her all-powerful and implacable eniMuy. ]\>lan(i 
had ceased to exist. France, .her natural ally, had play(‘d her 
false in Egypt. Austria, perhaps her best fric^nd after all, htid 
been so beaten and exhausted, as to become, in self-defence, the 
servile follower of llussia. Prussia was then, as she is now, the 
humble squire to the same power; while England had unfortu- 
nately lost her name for justice or policy by her ridiculous exp(»- 
(lition to the Sea of Marmora. The iiilernal sUite of the empin‘ 
held out no more flattering prospects than the external relations. 
The Janisharics lorded it in the capital, while the feudal chiefs 
reigned paramount in the provinces. Ali Pasha ruled in Albania, 
and the cities of Mecca and Medina were in the hands of a rebel 
sect. 

Such were the circumstances which warranted the prophecies 
of Christendijin, and made the commentaiinent of Mahmoiurs 
reign an awlul crisis in tlu‘ history of I'urkey. Even amongst 
the faithful some despondihg spirits were ft)und, who ])roclaimed 
that the hour wjis aluiost arrived when the kingdom of Othinan 
must pass away; and the haughty race ^ho had humbled the city 
of Constantine, return exiles and fugitives to the shores of Asia. 
Gloomy, however, as was the prospect which opened before the 
Moslems of Europe, it iieithei* curbed their wonted pride, nor 
destroyed their apparent indifii rcMice. The same belief in [»re- 
destination, which had temijeijpd their joy in tlie hour of victory, 
enabled them to contemplate, without repining, a reverse of 
fortune ; for, instead of giving themselves up to a bootless des- 
pair, they awaited, with stubborn resignation, the approaching, 
storm. 

Under 4.hese unpropitious auspices, Mahmoud II assuined the 
regal dignity. In the seclusion of tlie seraglio, he had listened 
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to the iiistructions of Selim, and adopted the opinions of that un- 
fortunate jnonarch ; but while the dethroned Sultan found a 
ready listener to bis lessons of policy, he was unable to impart to 
his pupil the gentleness of disposition which had characterized 
Ills own career; for Mahmoud imbrued his hands in a brother’s 
blood almost as soon as the sceptre was placed in them. The 
subsequent years of his reign have been consistent with the com- 
mencement of it : he has never allowed com})assion to interfere 
with lus ^)olicy, or forsaken a hazardous undertaking in conse- 
quence ol the danger attendant upon it. Emerging from the 
retirement of the seraglio, he found himself at the head of a 
nation which was distracted to the very heart by civil broil, and 
seatt'd on a throne which had lately bec»n deserted by its most 
ancicMit allies. On him, moreover, devolved tlie entire task of 
national regeneration, for the people were either too apathetic or 
too resigned to make any eflbrt ot themselves, or stem w'ith reso- 
lution the current of events. It required a bold and reckless 
spirit like Mahmoud s to make head against the torrent of national 
prejudices, and nerves like his to play the hazardous game of in- 
novation — a game in which he staked his whole fortune on a single 
throw, and in which one retrograde movement must have proved 
fatal. Mahmoud, however, fearlessly undertook tlie dangerous 
task, and, luckily for him, success crowmed tlic first efforts of his 
reign. Hy persevering courage, or well-timed treachery, he dis- 
pelled the clouds which darken^ the political horizon, and, in 
doing so, he received the most able assistance from his j)resent 
rival, Mahomet Ali. The Mamelukes were destroyed, and 
Egypt reduced from a state of anarchy to a peaceful as 
wi‘ll as productive province. The rebellious Pashas bowed in 
succession to the imperial authority. “ The dere-beys were I'X- 
tii'iKited, the wahabs punished, and the keys ol’ the holy city laid 
at the feet of the Sovereign.” Mr. Urquha. t, from whose work 
we have quoted the last sentence, continues — ‘‘ It required the 
most complete prostratioi: of natural haughtiness to enable Turkey 
to emerge from her former torpor, and radically to cure her po- 
litical disorganization.” In Mahomedan pride and the reserved 
clmracter of the Turks, a barrier had been raised wbich separated 
them from the rest of Europe, and excluded from their knowledge 
the progress of society. Proud and contemptuous, they bokfiy 
asserted their individual importance, while tliey compromised die 
national integrity. Disdaining to receive instruction from 
foreigners, they fell into the rearward of civilization, and, while 
bravely defending the last ranqxirt of ancient prejudice, were 
fairly out-manoeuvred by modern tacticians. Mahmoud saw the 
evil, and determined to strike at die root. A mind of extraor- 
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dinary firmness alone could undertake so hazardous a task ; but 
the Sultan has not only had the firmness to undertake, but the 
perseverance to accomplish it. The qualities he brought to the 
task were very different from those which distinguished iiis pre- 
decessor Selim. Bold and relentless, Mahmoud cared little what 
means he em[)loyed, provided he at length attained his end. The. 
centre of all evil, the seat of the disease, was in the insolent pride 
of the Janissiiry corps. They set at defiance the power of the 
Sultan, and refuswl to submit to military discipline. Their 
courage in the field was undisputed, and on their fanaticism de- 
pend(*d the defence of the frontier ; but as long as they were in 
existence, and dictated to the Divan, it was impossible that either 
civilixatioii or public order could be introduced or established in 
tlu» Ottoman Empire. 'I’heir annihilation, therefore, became a 
lU'cessarv ])art of Mahmoud's policy : on it he set his heart, and 
the elficacioiis manner in which he executed it excited the horror 
as well as surprise of Euro[)e. 4n the course of a few hours, the 
power which for so long a period had wielded the destinies of 
Turkey, was not only overthrown but swept from the face of the 
earth. 'Fhe sUito which the country was thrown into by this un- 
expected though necessary blow, would have appalled a less 
intrepid mind than Mahmoud's ; but he Jiot only advanced in 
his ha/ardous un<lertaking, but advanced with little assistance, 
and in spite of the greatest opposition. Fanaticism, though 
checked at the fountain-head, was not entirc»ly dried up, and 
many an old Mahomedaii looked on the Sultan’s reforms as so 
many di‘partures from Islamism. Every reverse experienced by 
the Turkish forces waj> considered as an evidi*nce of the Divine 
wTath ; and even the lew w’ho followed their sovereign in his 
daring progress, pursued the path of reform with fear and diffi- 
dence. Distant nations considered the measures of Mahmoud 
as tending to precipitate rather than rctanl the downfall of his 
empire, and many a false prophet announced the Sultan s over- 
throw as an inevitabU* consequence. • 

To the neighbouring nations, who had; imperfectly studied the 
history of Turkey, the destruction of the Janissaries, as well os 
the numerous innovations which followed that event, appeared 
as an attack u[>on the fundamei tal institutions of the country, 
and a shock to the very base* of Ottoman greatness ; but the 
native statesmen, who had watched the disasters of Selim’s reign, 
knew full well that the empire could never be restored to its 
pristine vigour until the abuses which had encumbered its form - 
of government were completely eradicated. 'Fhey knew that the 
work of destruction must precede any attempt to rebuild, and 
that if Selim had acted upon this principle, his numerous reforms 
VOL. II. — NO. IV. 2 M 
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would have stoocl a fair chance of succeeding. Self-government 
and iiiiinioipal rights form the very life and soul of tlie Turkish 
institutions ; but Vhen Mahmoud ascended the throne, each pro- 
vince had erected itself into an indeiMjndent pashalick, and 
claimed j)oliti<uil as well as municipal authority. Anarchy in the 
first ])Iace, and militar/ despotism in tlie second, wore the natural 
results of the insubordination of a province, and the certain sequel 
to its throwing off its allegiance to the Porte. Most of the 
pashalieks, from Scutari in Albfinia to Kurdistan and Bagdad, 
iuid reache<l the second pliasis of the revolution, and were either 
subject to the unlimited influence of a wealthy family, or trampled 
under foot by the irresponsible power of a single individual. To 
nvstore them to the* sway of the Sultan was to ri‘blore them to 
liberty ; but us tlu‘ir gov(*rnors generally j)Ossessed both a trea- 
sury and an army, the nnd(4‘taking required both time and force. 
The entire "I'urkisli population bore arms, with the exception of 
a small district in Asia, which paid a tax in the place of military 
service ; but though they were bound in duty to march at their 
sovi‘reign’8 command, they refused to obey any orders but those 
of their immediate leaders. When the' chiefs rebelled against 
the Sultan, the lroo[)s invariably joined the revolt, because the 
pay of the soldiers procc'eded directly from the provincial treasury, 
instead of being remitted, as it now is, from the central govern- 
iiu'iil. Corruption had wormed its w^ay into every department of 
the slate, anti' the very conduits of prosperity and wealth w'ere 
choked up by the accumulated neglect of years. Mahmoud un- 
dertook to cleanse the Augean stable, nor has he as yet reposed 
from his labours. The annihilation of the military hordes in the 
mountains, and the disarming the inhabitants of the cities, as well 
as the subjugation of independent Pashas, and fixing permanent 
limits to tlieir delegated powders, composed only a part of the 
herculean task. Til^ autliority of every coiporate body in the 
state required to be limited and defined; for they, as well as in- 
dividual chiefs, had overstepped , their original privileges, and 
encroached upon the royal prerogative. The wmole system of 
finance demanded a revision, and Uie collection of the revenue a 
new and more equitable arrangement. The principle of farming 
the taxes w’as doomed to be entirely abolished, and with it the 
power of purchasing ilic command of a province, and sub-letting 
Its income to an Armenian banker. In spite of Selim Ill’s 
failure, tlie Sultan proposed to encourage the sciences, and even 
introduce the fine arts. He determined to extend education and 
establish a free press in the capital. Coeval with these peaceable 
reforms, an entire army w-as to be levied, organized, and put on 
a European footing, while equal, if not greater, improvements 
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were to be introduced on board the fleet. A militia was also to 
be raised throughout the empire os a depot from whicli the army 
wiis to he recruited, while military colleges w'ere to be erected for 
tlie officers and engineers. This is only a faint outline of the 
mighty work Mahmoud undertook to achieve : the boldness witli 
w hich he conceived his plan was only equalled by the perseverance 
with whicli lie labours to accomplish it. Again and again has 
disappointment followed his brightest expectations, but he has 
been neither disheartened by the failure nor induced to abandon 
the [U'oject. Success, however, lias crow'iied many of his efforts; 
and if others have fallen short of the anticipated result, the falling 
off is attributable to foreign interference rather than to any de- 
ficiency in tlie measures themselves. Unshackled by his diplo- 
matic relations, the Sultan would have advanced rapidly in his 
reforms, but the intrigues of European Powers have, from time 
to time, thwarUid his {lurposes. Although hrs throne has occa- 
sionally be(‘n maintained by the^cjuarrels of the Christian States, 
it has also been threatened by thi5r combined attacks. Notwith- 
standing, however, the clash of arms, and even the humiliatioii 
of a defeat, lie holds on his course, and never loses sight of his 
object. The reformation of his people is the goal which he 
labours to attain, and tow'ards it he advances even when obliged 
to fight foreign enemies with the one hand, while with the other 
he suppresses domestic troubles. 

I'he first interruption he experienced was occasioned by the 
war with Persia, which was of serious conse([uencc in Asia, but 
scarcely affected the immediate neighbourhood of the capital. 
The second check which the Sultan received in his progress was 
of much greater importance, and almost proved fatal. The 
Cireek revolution was not so formulable in* itself as disastrous in 
the foreign interference it entailed ; but even judged as a mere 
act of internal insubordination, it presented greater difficulties 
than the Sultan was willing to allow. It was not, as the Porte 
pretended, the revolt of a siugle proviifce, but an insurrection 
which spread throughout one half the kingdom. Of the various 
people over whom the Sultan reigned, the Cireeks ranked second 
in importance to the Mahomedan nations. Their claims to in- 
dependence were undefined both with regard to extent of terri- 
tory and forms of governmoiit. No schoolboy recollections 
limited their ideas to the revival of Sparta and Athens, nor could 
the mere prospect of being, governed by a fellow-Greek in the 
Morea, tempt the Asiatic rajahs to an unprofitable emigration. ** 
'I'heir ideas of emancipation were as desultory as the warfare by 
which they endeavoured to achieve it, and, considering their 
municipal privileges, tlie Turks might be reasonably puzzled to 
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discover the motive of their rising. The Greek communes en- 
joyed tlie right of electing their own chiefs or elders ; and what 
IS still more, the election was conducted on the principle of 
universal suffrage. The duration of office depended on the will 
of the people, and no quj^lihcation, except popularity, was required 
in the candidate. To these elders or betters the municipal govern- 
ment of the villages was entrusted, while to them was also con- 
fided the assessment and collection of the taxes. The Greek 
religion was not only tolerated, but even protected by the Turkish 
government: their convents and colleges were endowed by a 
royjil charter, and in some of their towns Turks were not allowed 
to reside. It must be stated, however, that there w^ere exceptions 
to this general rule, and that in some of the provinces the rebel- 
lious pashas invacled the constitutional rights of the rajahs. 
This partial injustice, and the intrigues of foreigners, induced 
the Greek nation to rise throughout the empire, and risk their 
vast and valuable possessions for the mere name of national inde- 
pendence. The struggle which followed, and the bloody scenes 
which accompanied it, form one of the blackest pages in the 
history of the lA'vant. Rad as was the conduct ot both parties, 
the Christian surpassed the Mahomedan in the hollowness of his 
faith and the brutality of his revenge. In the w^est of Europe, 
however, schoolboy prejudices, a love of liberty, and religious 
zeal, painted the contest in very different colours. Thieves and 
pirates were extolled into iieroes and patriots, while such scenes 
as distinguished the taking of Tripolitzji, were considered as a 
mere holocaust offered at the shrine of liberty. The insurgents 
repaid the sympathy of Europe by the plunder of their merchant 
vessels and the ill treatment of the crews. While receiving 
assistance from the Catholic King of Bavaria, they were perse- 
cuting with rigour the Catholic inhabitants of Syra; and while 
appeming to the liberal party in Europe, they were exhibiting 
amongst themselves every species of intolerance. It is painful at 
the present time to alttide to tluse melancholy subjects, but we 
trust that the possession of their independence, and the enjoyment 
of liberal institutions, will eventually restore the Greeks to a 
position ill the scale of nations more w^orthv of their ancestors. 

By a strange inconsistency, the Porte was called upon to 
suppress the piracy of the Greel;s, and, at the same time, to 
acknowledge tlie independence of tliat {leople. By a still greater 
contradiction, the high powers waited till the insurgents w'ere 
reduced to the last extremity, before they stated their doubts 
as to the Sultan’s capacity to terminate the insurrection; and 
absurdly came forward to arrest the effusion of blood, when all 
the blood which w^as likely to flow had already been spilt. It is true 
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that the Porte had treated the revolution too lightly in its com- 
mencement, and had not employed efficient means to arrest its 
progress ; but the Sultan was confident of the ultimate result, and 
foresaw that the advantages which wtmld follow the struggle, 
would, in some degree, repay the dis{isliLM*s which had uttendecl 
its progress. The indolence of the Turkish population had been 

f reatly encouraged by the activity of their (jlreek fellow-citizens. 

Jnless war summoned the Osinanl(*es to arms, they wasted 
their entire time on the divan or in th(‘ bath, wliile tlie (Jreek 
rajahs cultivated the fic‘lds and carried on the trade of the 
country. Their men-of-war had invariably two distinct ship's 
companies; the om^ consisting of Greeks to work the ship, the 
other of Turks, to fight the enemy. In the time of peace the 
government di*rived neither profit nor strength from its Maho- 
nuHlaii subjecls, for they consumed without producing the neces- 
saries of life, and allowed their arms to rust on the slielf witliout 
paying the Karatcli, or poll-tax. In war they earned their 
exemption from the lax, but for want of regular training they 
iiuistered more like a disordered rabble than a disciplined militia. 
The Greek revolution roused the Turks from th(‘ir apathy, and 
compelled them to rely on their own exertions for their future 
subsistence. They tlien, for the first times studied the laws of 
navigation, and ap|)li(Hl their hands to the labours of agriculture. 
Ulieir unsuccessful efforts at first betrayed the* long years of 
inexperience; but nece^ssity proved to be a skilful masUT, and in 
length of time llu* I'urks were able to exist witla>uL their Gre4'k 
assistants. 

The Sultan in the* meanwhile continued the war in the Morea, 
and after six years of alternate success and reverse, finally 
triumphed in his object. The insurrection was virtually crushed, 
and he w^as able to dictate his own teriiK of peace, 'flic last 
years of the war had afforded occupation to the army of Mahomet 
Ali, and called foith the military talents of Ibrahim Pasha, 
'riie ravages, liow4-\er, comrditted by each party had bt'en so 
general, that little besides deserted plains and forsaken villages, 
remained in j)os&ession of the conquerors. To colonize the 
country, and raise on the site i»f Sparta an Arab population, was 
the plan suggested by Mahomet Ali, but before the scheme met 
the approbation of the Sultan, the battle of Navarin completely 
altered the aspect of affairs. 

I.eft to itself Turkey Would now have advanced rapidly in^ 
civilization and strength. The Janissaries were no more, and* 
the nucleus of a disciplined army was already formed. The 
Mahomedans befjan to manoeuvre their ships as well as work 
their guns. Agriculture was encouraged by the sovereign, and 
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commerce ^ received an increased development. New laws were 
promulgated which tended to equalize the subjects of the Porte 
and restrain the mwer of the Pashas. Property was rendered 
more secure, and the old system of confiscation entirely abolished. 
Orphans and minors Were pul under the protection of govern- 
ment, and rules for the conduct of their guardians permanently 
prescribed. The Sultan had mastered in succession the discon- 
tented parties which surrounded his throne, and the peace of the 
capital was no longer endangered by a riotous mob or a lawless 
soldiery. I’he insurrection in tlie Morea was nearly extinguished, 
and the Greeks who returned to their allegiance, W'ere offered in 
return tlu‘ir former municipal rights. 'I’he Porte made no dis- 
tinction for or against an}' portion of its subjects, but threatcMied 
w’ith the utmost severity those w'ho should continue to deny its 
authority. Full pardon on the other hand was offered on full 
submission, and tiie protection outlie government w'as now some- 
thing more than a mere promise. Provinces w'ere no longer put 
up to auction in the market of Constantinople, but a j^overnor 
appointed with a fix('d salary, and answ’erable to the l\)rte for 
his conduct. The system of farming w'as discontimu'd, and with 
it the power of life and death taken away from the Pashas. The 
w’hole system of provincial government had been altered, and 
the people were beginning to feel the advantages of the change. 
Ibrahim and his army were occupied in the Morea, anil not a 
word of revolt or assertion of independence had escaped the lij)s 
of the Egyptian ruler. 

Such w'ere the successes achieved by Mahmoud, and such the 
brightening prospects of the Porte, when the European Powers 
intiTfered and signed the fatal treaty of July. That treaty, whicii, 
if strictly enforced, would have permanently fixed the boundary 
of Russia, was converted by that crafty power into a source of 
further insult and ruin to Turkey. The Court of St. Petersburg 
pledged its word thcn,«and at a subsequent period renew'ed it, 
not to seek territorial possessions or sciffsh accession from Turkey; 
but instead of adhering to her promise, Russia has seized upon 
the mouth of the Danube, and claims at the present day the 
entire coast of Circassia. The real object of the treaty has thus 
been evaded, and the tedious npgociations which preceded it, 
rendered entirely null. Its final ratification did not take place 
till the insun-ection w'as virtually suppressed, and the greater part 
.,of the people had made their peace wdth the Sultan — when the 
islanders only dared to encounter die merchant-vessels of friendly 
nations, and tlie Mainotes under Mavromikali, fled before a 
handful of Ibrahim's ti-oops. The professed intention of tlie 
hJgh Powers was to stop the effusion of blood in the Morea, but 
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the first act of their combined fleets was to crimson its shores 
with additional slaughter. It is useless now dwt^H upon the 
“ untoward event,” but in justice' to Ibrahim and Tahir Pashas, 
we will give a succinct account of the circuinsUinces which iniine- 
diately preceded the action, as well as tU' Turkish version of the 
result. 

On the 17th of October, 1827, a delacliinent of Ibrahim 
Pasha’s army advanced on Kalainata, a town situated at the 
extremity of the gulf of Coron. On the approach of the T\irks 
the Grec'ks left the town, and bending tlieir way by the sea- 
shore, retreated towards the village of Kitries. Midway iM'tweeii 
the two towns, tlie mountains approach so near to tlu* coast, as 
only to leave a narrow strip of land at their base. In the 
narrowest part of this passage, at a place called Ancyra, the 
Ci recks, inulcr ^lavroniikali, tlirew up a w.all of loose stones and 
anchored two giiii-boats ofl‘ its s(‘award extremity. The ground 
betweiMi the position and Kiilamata, was chiefly occupied by 
oil Vi‘- tret's, which, from the time required in their corning to 
maturity, form the most valuable possi'ssioiis of the Greeks. To 
]>revent an ambush and allow' their cavalry U) act, tlu' Turks 
jiroceeded to di'stroy the trees and ch'ar the ground of all 
obstruction. The Greeks made no opposition, and tlie I'lirks 
did not fire a gun, but the smoke of the burning trees attracted 
the attcMition of Captain Hamilton, wiio, with the Cambrian, 
Philomel, and Ru.ssiau frigate, Constantine, had eiiU'red the 
gulf of Coron. After sending an ineftecliial message to the 
j'urks, and distributing bread amongst tlu' (Greeks, Captain 
Hamilton rejoinc*d the Admiral off Navarin, and reported to him 
the jn'oct't'dings of Ibrahim l^isha. ^hose proceeding W(*re 
considered contrary to the previous engagements of the I’urkish 
commander, and afforded an excu.se for»the combined fleet to 
enter the harbour i>f Navarin. Tlie sequel is well known, but 
cas the party most incriminated in tht^ afl'air ha.s not yet bei'n 
heard in his own defence, Ve now lay before the reader llu* 
spirited and corn et letter of Ibrahim Pasha. 

On the 29th of October, CapUiin Puget, commanding his 
Catholic Mfijesty's schooner, l.a Flcche, entered the harbour of 
Navarin, and at six o’clock in the evening had an audience of 
Ibrahim Pasha. After tlic *usual civilities, Ibrahim reqiicsU-d 
the French officer to take dowrn his words, and slowly s[K)ke as 
follows : — 

“ Sir, I wish the conversation I am about to hold w ith you to he 
faithfully and minutely reported to Admiral do Itigny ; an«l having 
expressed this wish, I rely on your honour for the exact fiilfitinent m 
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it. I am misrepresented and calumniated. ^ Ibrahim/ they say, ' has 
broken his word/ The following, sir, are the circumstances on w^hich 
this false accusatiorf is grounded. A short time previous to the unfor* 
tunate affair of the 20th, I had a conference w'itli the Englisli and 
French admirals, in presence of many of their officers. \Ve there 
came to a verbal agreem^dt, that an armistice should take place be- 
tween tlie Greeks and Turks until an answer had been received from 
the Porte with regard to th(j proposals of the high powews, I asked if 
I cou\{l provision Patras, which place was then in great want of sup- 
plies, and I received an answer that there would be no hindrance to my 
doing so. I farther demanded if I could defend iny convoy, in case it 
was attacked by the Greeks ; to which <|Uostion the English admiral 
replied in the negative, but at the same time offered an escort or safe 
conduct to my vessels,— a proposal which 1 declined, as ei>ntrary to the 
honour of my flag. A sliort time after tlie s<piadron had left the roads 
of Navarin, I despatched a convoy for Patras, and, as I had heard the 
Greeks were in that quarter, I sent a few meii-of-war to protect it. 
I ask you, sir, if I ought to liavc apted otherwise, and liavc allowed 
my brothers in arms to die of star\'ation. Receiving, however, farther 
intcilligence that Lord Cochrane threatened Patras with a considerable 
force, I set sail in person, and ordereil s(‘veral frigates to accompany 
me, hoping by this show of force to prevent a collision, and secure the 
safe arrival of my convoy. In the incanwlule, the vessels which had 
preceded tik* had fallen in with the English, and, in consequence of a 
summons from tlu^m, were returning again towards Navarin. Meet- 
ing, th(^refore, my convoy on its return, J called a council of my offi- 
cers, and d(d)ated with them on the necessary steps to b(* taken. After 
a full consideration of the subject, I proceeded to execute iny original 
design of provisioning Patras, as by so doing I did not violate any 
engagement with the allies, or undertake any enterprise against the 
Greeks, w'ho at that time possessed no land in the neighbourhood. 
I was then proceeding in this direction, when, again met by the 
English, and again receiving a fresh summons frf<m them, 1 deter- 
mined to return to Navi^rin, and abandon for the present iny original 
project. 

“ 1 had returned, and ^ain left Nav arin for some days, wlicn the 
English, French, and Russian sqiiadions liove in sight. A frigate and 
an English brig entered the harbour without showing their colours, 
and, after making several tacks in the bay, again left it without hoisting 
• flag; conduct which I can neither justify nor account for. On the 
flOth, the pasha who commanded in my absence, observing the allied 
fleet bearing down on Navarin in ordei^ of battle, and with apparently 
hostile intentions, sent a boat on board the English admiral, and deli- 
vered to him the following communication ; viz. that tfie pasha u'ould 
be sorry to see so large an armament enter the port of Navarin during 
the absence of Ibrahim ; but that if the allies had any occasion to com- 
municate with the shore, they could do so with perfect security, and 
that part or parts of each squadron could enter without endangering 
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the peace. 1 appeal to you, sir — do you observe any thing calculated 
to give ofTence in a similar request ? Was it not natural far the com- 
inaiidc^r to object to the presence of so powerful a Yorce, and protest 
against its entering the port, esiM^cially as that force was four or five 
times supc^rior to the Turkish, and likely by its warlike presence to 
provoke hostilities ? The English admiral stmt back the boat with the 
insulting answer, that he came to give orders, and not receive ad- 
vice ; while the combined fleet continued to bear down on Navarin in 
line of battle. At two o’clock, p.m. the three squadrons entered the 
liarbour, and immediately took up tlieir berths within pistol-shot of the 
Turkish fleet. In the meanwhile a frigate detached itself from the fleet 
and anchored athwart two flrc-sltips which were moored at the mouth 
of the harbour : the hVciich and Russian squadrons followed the Eng- 
lish admiral, and iniitabMl his manoeuvres. The Turkish admiral sent 
a boat a second time on lioard the English flag-shi)), to demand some 
explanation of thes(? liostilc proceedings ; but the messenger was driven 
back in a manner equally insulting and unjiistiflable, while the frigate 
above-mentioned sent h(‘r boats to seize on the tire-ships athwart which 
she had taktm up her berth. At this moment a discharge of musketry 
took jilace, which proved to be the signal for a general action, — an 
action which was only terminated by the approach of niglit, anil the 
utter destruction of our sijiiadron. The Turkish squadron was com- 
posed of three line-of-battle ships, fifteen frigates, and several trans- 
port<, and was not prepared for action ; while the fleet which it had 
to contend with consisted of ten line-of-battle ships, besides a number 
of frigates and corvettes. This being the case, do th(i three admirals 
really think that they have reaped a rich harvt^st of glory, by crushing 
with their superior forces an opponent who neither expected nor had 
given cause for such nn attack, and who was not prepared for action, 
nor had taken the precautions of defence ? — But to return to the sub- 
ject, and state who began the action, and who has the blame or merit 
of having fired the first shot. On this point each party is anxious to 
exculpate itself. What, however, is positively known on the subject 
is, that the English frigate, without rca.son or paovocation, endeavoured 
to take possession of some Are-ships, and that the just re.sistance made 
by the fire-ships caused the lii’st shot to be ^jred. 1 o conclude, sir — 
btuiig conscious of having givert no offence, I avow that I am still 
ignorant of the motive which gave occasion for this unaccountable 
conduct The high powers profe.ss a wish to prevent the farther effu- 
sion of blood in the Levant, while, behold I their admirals crimson the 
w'atcrs of Navarin with blood, and cover the entire bay with floating 
corpses. I am told that I, Ibrahim, have broken my word ; but I will 
go to Paris and to London, if necessary, and tliere make known the 
true case, when they who have shed this innocent and unoffending 
blood shall bear the blame and shame of tlieir misdeeds. Ships are^ 
built to stand the hazards of battle and of storms — it is not their loss 
which so deeply afflicts me ; but when they accuse me of breaking my 
engagements, 1 cannot refrain from asserting that it is a foul calumny. 
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Sir, I rely on you to repeat word for word to your admiral what I have 
ju»t stated "to you.” * 

This letter, dictated by Ibrahim, and translated by his inter- 
preter, was delivered to Admiral de Rigny at Voiirhi, a small 
sea-port at the mouth of the bay of Ismir. 

We will dwell no longer on the “ untoward event,” but w'e 
cannot refrain from remarking, that the Power which was so 
hasty to avenge the slightest offence when the offender was 
weak and unprepared, ought not now to hesitate w^hen her flag 
is really insulted and her ships raptured by a dangerous enemy. 

We will consider the merits of the Circassian question before 
we close this article, but in the meanwhile we must return to the 
events of twenty-eight. 

Mr. Canning’s object \vas the preservation of the Ottoman 
Empire, as wen as the political independence of the Porte. lie 
wished to remove from Russia all pretext for making war, and 
to this end proposed himself as a mediator between the Sultan 
Jiiid the Czar. His iiegociations were long and tedious; but 
instead of boldly insisting on Russia’s forbearance, he invariably 
advised the Porte to further concessions. The Court of St. Peters- 
burg, better Informed on the subject than the rest of Europe, 
knew that the resources of Turkey were not exhausted, and that 
if Malunoud were allowed to proceed in his reforms, he %vouId 
become in time a formidable enemy to Russia. He had already 
begun to organize the power of his peoi)le, and the Emperor 
naturally watched with a jealous eye the successful commence- 
ment of so noble a design. To molest the Sultan in his arduous 
task, and, if possible, to attack the country during its state of 
transition, became the nei'essary policy of Russia, while the 
obvious interest of England was to strengthen tlie northern 
frontier of Turkey, a:id gain time for Ma'unoud to accomplish 
his reforms. Instead, how'ever, of I)oldly standing by the side 
of her ancient ally, England sought to appease the violence of 
Russia; and when she ought not to have acknowledged the 
exorbitant demands made at Ackerman, her ambassador even 
exerted bis influence to induce Turkey to accede to them. No 
satisfaction, however, could check the ambition of Russia; it was 
in vain that Mr. Canning exhausted his influence with the Divan, 
for no sooner had the Sultan yielded on one point, than another 
subject of complaint was irnniraiately raised against him. When 

• We received the French copy of this letter on board the French flag-ship on the 
same day that it reached Admiral de lilgny. With his leave we preserved the 
copy, and believe that only two or three copies besides our own were allowed to be 
taken. 
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the treaty of Ackerman was finally adjusted^ and that topic 
failed to aiford sufficient cause for offence, Russia fumed her 
attention to the Greek revolt, and founded, on the outrages com- 
mitted during it, a new motive for interference. She had been 
the ahornate friend and foe of the insurgents, and one year con- 
demned them as revolted subjects, and tlie next protected them 
as her co-religionists. 

Ft‘aring her single interference in the affairs of Turkey, 
Mr. Canning invited all the powers to join in the pacification 
of Greece, and hojied by this general alliance to restrain the 
designs of Russia. His plan wfis, however, frustrated, for 'I'urkey 
was shocked at the unnatural coalition, while Russia only adhered 
to the treaty as long as it served her purposes. Austria had 
invariably shown a partiality for the Porte, and could not, without 
the grossest inconsistency, join in this crusade against her neigh- 
bour. Her empire, like tlie Qttoman, is composed of diflerent 
nations and people of different creeds. The Italian, Rohemian, 
find Hungarian, had equal claims with the Greek to inde- 
p(‘ndence, and the Court of Vienna foresaw that if success 
atteiuh'd the revolt of the Moreotes, the Poles w'ould not be 
long in following their example. So complicated, in fact, were 
the relations between the negociatiiig [larties, and so inconsistent 
their conduct, that the Sultfin could neither rely on their faith 
nor fathom their designs. He heard England protest against 
Russia’s aggression in the north, and saw lier join with that very 
power in (lestroying his fleet in the south. 

Puzzled by the conflicting and contradictory opinions of 
lOuropean powers, the Porte not only declined farther mediation 
on their part, but even protested against the inti'rference 
which had already taken place. It asked by what international 
law one state allowx'd itself to assist th» cause of rebellion in 
another, and describi'd with a prophetic voice the consequence!^ 
wliich might follow such a precedent. •Appealing to the sacred 
law vrhich offers protection in person and property to all loyal 
and peaceable subjects, it contrasts its own unofficious con- 
duct and strict adherence to treaties, with the unsteady policy 
and false representations of the allies. This declaration is 
written with the clearness of language aiifl firmness of purpose, 
which generally characterize tlie manifestoes of the Sultan, and 
proves that argumentative powers and oriental eloquence are not 
altogether strangers in the councils of the Sublime Porte. It 
denied the atrocities ascribed to its arms, and truly slated that 
foreign interference alone had prolonged the struggle in the 
Morea. Without the prospect of assistance from abroad, the 
Greeks would have submitted after their first reverses, and 
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accepted the forgiveness promised by the Porte to their repent- 
ance. "fliio manifesto farther declares, that the war was neither 
one of religion nor extermination, for various nations were then 
living in peace under the Porte, and religious toleration was 
then, as it is now, the policy of the Ottoman Empire. 

This appeal, eloquent and just as it was, made no effect upon 
the three Allied Powers. Canning could not forget his school- 
boy dreams of Greece, and his most Christian IViiijesty was not 
likely to draw his sword in defence of Islainisin. Russia, the 
third but most influential party to the contract, had led her allies 
blindfold so long, that she knew they could not find their way 
back, even if allowed to see they had gone* astray. Austria stood 
aloof, and Prussia, although she generally followed the political 
steps of Russia, escaped tlie charge of inconsistency, by imitating 
the neutral conduct of Austria. 

Disgusted by the unwarrantable proceedings of the three high 
powers, and trusting that his rkpid movements would outstrip 
their tardy negociations, the Sultan boldly rejected all peaceful 
advice, and advanced in spite of remonstrance to tlie subjugation 
of Circ'cce. The rising army of Mahomet Ali had nearly accom- 
plished its task on shore, while the squadron of Tahir Hey was 
sufficient to complete the work at sea. Tranquillity was <)n the 
point of being restored throughout the Ottoman Empire, when 
the three powt'rs interfered and signed the fatal treaty of July. 

'rhe death of Canning, which took place about this time, provi'd 
equally advantageous to Russia and detrimental to England. 
Relieved from the vigilant eyes of that statesman, the Emperor 
was able to mature his plans of invading Turkey, and break the 
promise of neutrality which the treaty ot July imj>osed upon him. 
So completely contrary to the intentions of C.nming w^ere the 
events which followeti^ his death, that the ve! \ treaty which was 
framed to keep Russia from her prey, jiroved the means of 
bringing it within her r^ch. 

The twentieth of October realized more than the most san- 
guine enemy of the Porte could have calculated on, for that day 
not only witnessed the destruction of the Ottoman fleet, but 
caused the Divan to distrust in future the warmest professions of 
England. The moral injury done to the two western pow’ers 
was still greater than the physical loss sustained by the Maho- 
niedan arms, for from that hour the influence of France and 
England sank for ever in the Levant, and Russia, whether as 
friend or foe, rose paramount in the consideration of the Porte. 
Whether Canning would have been able to extricate his country 
from the labyrinth of difficulties in which he himself had led her, 
must ever remain a matter of speculation ; but he who began the 
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^me of intrigue was the most likely to play it* to a successful 
issue ; and it is probable, that, if the life of that daring«statesman 
had been spared, Russia would not have ventured to act tlie un- 
blushing part she afterwards did. He had bound her to neu- 
trality, and to neutrality he would certainly have constrained 
her. As it happened, however, his untimely death, the indeci- 
sion of Lord Goderich’s ministry, and the “ untoward event” of 
Navarin, so completely paved the way for conquest, tiiat Russia 
could no longer resist the tempting opnortiinity. Forgetting all 
her professions of moderation, she boldly declared war against 
Turkey, and broke her engagements with England. The treaty 
of London became a dead letter ; for, according to that treaty, 
she waved all individual claims, and refused to act as a belli- 
gerent in order to co-operate with the western powers, and come 
forward as a neutral flag in Greece. U'he allies had even en- 
tered into mutual arrangements with regard to the number of 
ships ill the Mediterranean, and the seniority of commanders. 
No sooner, however, had the combined fleets destroyed the 
Turkish squadron, than Russia considers call engagements at an 
end, and begins offensive operations on the frontiers of Wcallachia. 
Her forces in the south are augmented, her armies march into 
the principalities, and the treaty of Ackerman is again brought 
forward as an excuse to annoy Turkey. Right or wrong, it was 
the interest of Russia to ouarrel with the Sultan : a more favour- 
able opportuni^ for attaching him could not be afforded, for he 
had neither a fleet to send into the Black Sea, nor allies to give 
a moral support to his cause. The treaty of’ July appeared, in 
the eyes of the Turks, a combined attack of all Europe, and 
although the friendly professions of England might formerly have 
had some effect with tne Divan, that effect was entirely destroyed 
by her subsequent conduct. Canning, in his negociations wdth 
the Porte, had invariably insisted on the Pacification of Greece, 
as the means of removing from Russia all pretext for going to 
war ; but now that the T urkisb power ifl the Morea was entirely 
destroyed, the Emperor availeci himself of the panic for march- 
ing on the Danube. The Sultan appealed to the courage of his 
people, and determined not to lull without a struggle. Deserted 
by his friends, and deceived bv the enemy, he boldly took the 
field, anti fought single-hcandod with his powerful adversary. An 
opportunity was now offered to England and France to repair 
the injury done to Turkey, and retrieve their lost interest 
with the Porte; but instead of aiding their ancient ally, 
they allowed their natural rival to advance to the very gates of 
Constantinople. Throughout they had acted inconsistently : 
their conduct in Greece was scarcely that of a neutral flag, and 
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now, when thj policy of Canning might have been brought 
into play,^ th^ refused to bind down Hussia to her pacific en- 
gagementL It was in anticipation of this crisis that the treaty 
of July had been signed — it was to baffle the hostile designs of 
Russia that she was invited to join the high contracting powers 
in the pacification of Greece; but instead of kerning the Em- 
peror to his word, the foreign secretary broke off n^ociatiuns 
with the Porte, and withdrew the ambassadors from Constanti- 
nople. Then, but not till then, the Sultan declared his distrust 
of the Christian powers — then he accused Russia of a conspiracy 
against the Maliomedan nation, and the other European courts 
of abetting her in the attempt. With energy, and not without 
reason, he called upon the faithful to rally round the throne, and 
resist with all their might the new' crusade against them. This 
hatti-sherif ap])eared in January, and its echo had scarcely reached 
the distant provinces, when theCourt of St. Petersburg thundered 
forth its declaration of w'ar. Eew' public documents contain so 
many words and so few arguments: the accusations against 
Turkey are, the molestation of Russian commerce, undue influ- 
ence with the court of Teheran, maltreatment of the Servians, 
and a refpal to comply with the treaty of July. The three first 
of these injuries, on which Russia mainly relied for a justifica- 
tion for going to war, existed in no greater degree subsequent 
to the consultations in London, then previous to it : and yet, in 
the treaty she signed on the 6th July, she positively disclaimed 
any hostile intentions against Turkey. Was that treaty, or were 
the promises (written or verbal) which accompanied it, abrogated; 
or rather, were not France and England bound to enforce its 
fulfilment ? They did so, as far as regarded Turkey, with the 
single exception, that* in addition to forcing on the Sultan the 
virtual independence of Greece, they took from I)im the promised 
nominal sovereignty but in re^^ect of Russia, they overlooked 
her departure from the terms of the treaty, and allowed her to 
rove with as large a t^her as slje listed. She herself seemed 
aware of the insult she was about to ofler to the Courts of France 
and England ; for in her declaration of w ar, she alludes to the 
pacific clmracter she had assumed, but protests against her tem- 
porary moderation having any reference to her earlier and more 
important rights. Those rights, if they really existed, had been 
in abeyance (even according to her own snowing) during the 
last tliirteen years ; and it seemed rather more than mere acci- 
dent wliich made the moment of the IPorte’s greatest embarrass- 
inoiu, the very moment that her patience should be exhausted. 

Turkey answered the accusations of Russia by a positive 
denial of tliem. She faadneitlier influenced Persia nor subjected 
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the Imperial flag to new exaotiomt but, on die oentrary, Riistia 
had adopted a vexatious polioy for die purpose of causing a 
quarrel ; and that if any party guilty of mental reservation 
at Ackerman, that party was the Court of St. Petersburg* 
England and France in the meanwhile proceeded to die exo* 
cution of die treaty of July with litde ftrniness dr consistency* 
The combined squadrons, which had hitherto acted under the 
command of the English admiral, parted company, and espoused 
the individual interests of their own separate (lags : negociadons 
with the Porte were renewed, although the relative positions of 
I'urkey and England were precisely die same as when all com- 
iminication with the Divan had been broken oil'; and, what 
must be considered as a self-condemnation of their precipitate 
(light, the ambassadors returned to their posts. The Morea was 
slowly evacuated, but not without force : Athens remained for 
some time longer in the liands of the Turks. The progress of 
liiissia, tiioiigli not so rapid as glie expected, contrasted, never- 
theless, with the tardy proceedings of England and France: all 
her treaties, all her promises, were broken in succession. By 
the treaty of Ackerman, she condemned the Greeks as revolted 
subjects — by the treaty of July, she recognized them as an inde- 
pendent nation : by her engagements with England, she was to 
seek no individual advantage ; but when a fair opportunity of 
invading Turkey was afforded, she did not scruple to seize on 
the mouth of the Danube. Thereby she infringed tlie treaty, 
and insulted England and France. As some ptuliation for her 
breach of promise, she qualified her declaration of war, by 
confining her hostility to the northern frontier of Turkey, and 
waving her right as a belligerent in the Archipelago ; but this 
engagement, like her former one, was amiarently only made to 
be broken, for scarcely was the ink cirv, when a Russian 
squadron blockaded the Dardanelles. At the commencement of 
the war, the Emperor expected to advance, with little opposition, 
to the capital of his enemy ; bqt the reVeises he sustained during 
the first campaign, taught him to set a higher value on his foe, 
or place less confideiicc in bis owm army. His language to 
England varied with the fortune of the war : while at the bead 
of a numerous army on the Pruth, he professed his intention to 

! >reserve an armed neutrality iq the scnith, but when driven back 
rom the Danube, he acknowledged the necessity of the Mediter- 
ranean fleet co-operating with the army on shore. The military 
reputation of Russia was injured rather than enhanced by tlie war 
for her long-prepared armies fell upon Turkey when the treasury 
was exhausted and the spirit of fanaticism quelled, before the rW 
levies were well trainea in their new discipline, or the distant 
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pashas confirm^ in their allegiance ; while the wreck of the fleet 
still strew^ the roadstead of^avarin, and Mahomet Ali treated 
with the English Admiral as an independent prince. Notwith- 
standing these disadvantages, Turkey resisted, during two con- 
secutive years^ the oldest soldiers ^d ablest generals of Russia. 
Before Ibrmlon and Sfiistria, as well as in the celebrated siege of 
Varna, the army of the Emperor suffered losses which he had 
not anticipated, and which Europe imagined the Turks were 
incapable of inflicting. The first campaign closed without either 
adding laurels or holding out brighter prospects to the Russian 
arms; but the second began under very different auspices; 
during it the Turks showed little of their former zeal, and the 
Russians were in consequence every where victorious. Silistria 
fell ; Paskevitch approached the capital of Armenia, and Admiral 
Greg threatened the coast of the Black Sea. The capture of a 
single frigate was the only laurel gained by the Capilan Pasha : 
while on land, the Grand Vizier was out-manoeuvred by 
Deibitch, and defeated in the well-fought battle near Pavadi. 
Choumla still defied the Russian army, but neither the perse- 
verance of the Sultan nor the braveiy of his troops could make 
up for the treachery of his officers and the defection of Ins 
rajahs. The Balkan was passed without opposition, wdiile the 
Pasha of Scutari, to whom the defence of Adrianople w'as en- 
trusted, was lulled into inaction by the seductive promises of 
Russia. Had the Bulgarian population known the difference 
between the iron rule of the Czars and the mild government of 
the Porte, or the Albanian army foreseen the insulting manner 
in which Russian promises were intended to be broken, either 
Deibitch would never have passed the Balkan, or been annihi- 
lated the moment Me had done so. Fate, however, decreed 
otherwise, and fortune violated the old adage, by leaving the 
intrepid Sultan and joining the ranks of his more subtle adver- 
saries. The Pasha of Scutari proved traitor, and his sovereign 
succumbed. Then, and not till j:hen, P^ngland awoke from her 
lethargy, and either allowed her ambassador additional powers, 
or else tliat ambassador took upon himself extraordinary respon- 
sibility. Russian fleet under Admiral Ricord, was held in 

check by the English squadron under Sir Pulteney Malcolm; 
and if the former Imd made any a/.tempt on the Daraanelles, the 
latter had received orders immediately to engage them. Under 
these circumstances Deibitch bad no choice, but to sign an 
^immediate peace, or rush to certain destruction beneath the 
walls of Constantinople. Delay would have proved fatal to his 
army, and the Russian General was too good a tactician to allow 
his momentary triumph to be annulled. Availing himself, there- 



invading wn^ traaluiown* <iir/.dke. delusion usd;;r 
dn^Ottoman generals laboured dispelled^ the ede]^tmtea ttei^ 
o{‘ ' Adrianople was ^pned: a treaty bv vRiu^ Huom obtained 
more than she conld have, smdcqtatod, vl^ retreat^ in die 
previous year before Oboonda and SUistria, but less wan she 
might have demanded, i&aetnally triumphant at the gates «£ 
Constantinople. 

With the treaty of Adriauople began di^ent, and hitherto 
unheard of, relations between the Court of St. Petersbuigh and 
that of the Sera^^io. ^ it all the ddiusions whii^ had blinded 
the rebel pashas were dispdled; and what was sdU more nniNE* 
pected, all the confidence hitherto placed in England and France 
entirely destroyed.. The two western Courts had left their 
ancient ally to stn:^le alone an4 unassisted through the entire 
war, and could, therefore, scarcely expect at Ae termination of 
it to be placed on the looting of Uieir tormer firiend^ip. 

Thus was concluded, in the year 1829, the celebrated treaty 
of Adriancmle — a treaty by which Turkey lost the vii^tiial sove* 
reignty of Wallachia and Moldavia, and Russia obtained the 
greatest commercial advantages in the East. The clause which 
makes Russian subjects amenable to their own consul, instead of 
the Turkudi courts of justice, loses its obnoxious tendeni^ by the 
impossibili^ of putting it into execution ; but the enormous sunt 
of mon^ demanded as a compensation for the ^penses of the 
war, being beyond tlie power oi Todcey to pay, will always leave 
an excuse fiir Rusua to renew the quarreL 

Mahmoud had not fiiigotten, nor did he Attend to forgive the 
treachery of hie Albanian ceaeral; fi>r no sooner was peace re* 
stored, thui he vuiced on the head of his rebellious vassal ifie 
full pmtalty of bis.erime. The. Grand Vixier was moreiiuccesffol 
agunst the revolted chie& in theagallant bqt un^dc 
action near Prwradil The .l^t»a’s firices inumphod in Alania, 
and that warlike province pae^e, for the first timi^ 
sulyeet to tire centm pqwer the empire.* Thip 
of sunshine in the fiutuaesvof furkW, soon ^ 

succeeded by a darlme.cloud ^ 

throne of tile Sultans. A bad^Mien kni and silently 

* — — ' — . , I y . .w - f 

^ M thetoQimenceniMit o| tbiw o|fi|,iraiv wkI w3i^ Ihff iitiij*. wm ftill , 

the adopted by ^ VjxUr deceive; but whan im 

pTOipeefa of illff rebels wen r^ueta n i bupetab state, tfia govemuent blim . 
temMad wi^ a&^to the gloiy of 

modeialiin wilb whinntl^y 
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MKhttflag tf ElglA taft’MIliWiiii^eMM^ H Id 

wAir '«ip<te hmN^ 4ad!il>vliileMe*(“aPdri6> i >t w irfaMla ti >> a 
ttomtot Exl^iMM IM U« i^aMttt*«thl^'4rlfli iU»iS% dad 
oMtiodB tb repdab cMi iliaWiBimIs MllM<fw.A3bintei 1 k< tMfMd 
his attentiosi to Uia^jpeaeefid etddva^'of ma, and coag(a> 
tiilated hinodtf <» m flkud retUM of oirdM'. 'Hit ho^ioi of trad* 
qoilHly) however^ aoio soOb dispMHedt^ibr ObOroe^ had ho th^Od 
flie eamfortt of lepos^ than Ito aas hMso more oistorhed in hk 
peaedhil pbrsnits, and hk armies Oj|Bin smnimhied tn the fidd. 
Jdahomet Ali's successes were^ greater than even he eoald have 


ahtieipate^ fbr, whh the esce|mon of Acre, Ihrahim Pasha met 
enth no resiStmioe in Syria. The Orand Yiakr did all diat 
oOdrage tSbuM ^ httt the diwdrited tna^ of the Sultan made 
no fUnd against the iSdUdkeiplined ranlra of Egyptians. 

What tras the ultimate olgeet of Mahomet An stdl remakis a 
secret; bat had heisrished to extend hk ccmoaests tb the traUs of 
Cbnstantinople, the Porte could have oflereo no eHeetad resist* 
ance. Tokn alter town opened its gntes to the viotorkrtii atfbti, 
and the people of the conquered provinces semtaed ahndst to Vrd- 
ebme the invaders. The throne was in danger, and the Snhan 
saw no means of cheeking hk rebellious vassal, except by smidy- 
ing for forl&pi aasistanoe. Th dik end he lent an tanbossem to 
the court or St. Jamesk, but that court refitted toffioVesetep 
oh bdtalf Of its atneient ally. A single ahip*of<»war — the slij^teSt 
demonstration on the part of England^-would tarve cattted Ma- 


homet Ali to hah in ms career : but nddier England nOr France 
seemed wfflhig to hetriefh thehr lost Intmestwidi the Dtrak. The 
eifect of thdr tqiadqr or indeekion, was to flatter E gy pt * W hh the 
of ind^endence, and Ibrce l^rle^ ihm’die athtodf lUttsia. 
The rea&ess widi%hich that c ridty p qs fe rge# tb ttie'hsslAimoe 
of hm* late tattKonkt, wtt oidy equaneS by Ste iMieh''dishrte- 
lestedAess ahh whldi die had mat tk i dlri fti e ii flils d aft a ft ^ e a l i en 
to EngtMId. Her grand oC^SeC'lMla ftow htteihed Ta W t ^ w a s 
bouliatb her ftotuM^hyfi&r, IsMby l pta ti tta te h er Sly wttilfed 
in die Bosporus, and her armY *intt edcainped ht Ada. *Iliat 
had sdned up IMUhoiiilet Alt to reti^ b Umre'flMapkduus 
have 'grounds to a ai efi^ hat under ftO o hfc rt mi M toecs ootadhe 
ttcM more efibetoaily die game df Ibisda. Bbf 01^ 

Ibr iiHiMs heete fa te rt wefttb nftmft’ didi ■‘a gg set d i t n ; ana die 
Tm^ prairie t» hofthatihs 

stflNnY^eM^^ GHife has koh'^’YManB to eolcMdia fredth 
hm’tovniMwibkm tbraetorheep mwMeedtebi hfeesro- 
geniMia' jftepHj pm t^as hum as^ dm etWurikibtiO ftot^ to 
mah od^-^-m M fS a i l ve aw defimdve aDImelj;* iWbw be- 
*eomes a permat ie m Htfrier egidlisiattadten' tl ie ' de Wtheru fttMftter 
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Ttti-key and its Foreign THplmndetj. [April, 

riw fairly played to the last card England, France, And 
Rufisia, were the parties engaged — the dliancc of Turkej’ the 
stake played for, Chance seemed to favour the western powers, 
but, either Irom the skill of their antagonist, or their own bad 
play, Russia' rose the winner. From this period the fjolitieal 
relations of the East were completely changed, and the balance 
of power ovortlirown, Instea<l of a dangerous enemy for its 
neighbour, the court of St. Petersburg has strengtlu'iied its 
southern froiitier by a pow'erful friend; and the same stroke of 
policy which extends the influence of Russia, strikes, at the same 
time, a death blow to English ascendancy. 

niese being tlu‘ results of Count OrlolFs mission, Russia may 
well boast that she gained more by mediation than she had pre- 
viously obtained I)}* arms. What Russia gained, England lias 
lost. The time is goiK‘ hy wlu‘n her name acted like magic on 
the policy of Europe. Slie has professc*d too luncli, and done too 
little, for either Poland, 'Fiirkoj^, or Persia, to r(‘ly again on her 
promis<‘S, During the last eight years these three powders, at 
tliree different periods, have been engaged in mortal strife w'ith 
their giant neighbour, and though the struggle was well main- 
taim clin all three cases, each power had to fight the battle single 
Iiunded. Experience like this has not been in vain. Turkey 
cannot forget, that wlien war with Russia was at its height, the 
British Parliament w’as too much engaged wutli its internal affairs 
to atl('nd to any foreign interests. Persia has not forgotten that 
England stood idly looking on when the army of Ycrmaloff' was 
actually pioneering the direct road to India, The Divan remem- 
bers well the forsaken state of the Porte, when her ambitions 
satrap dared to mai^h with rebel colours intf» the very heart of 
her Asiatic dominions: they remember the British minisVr’s 
answer to the Ottonjan ambassador— an anower which must have 
sounded strangely from the first maritime power in Europe — viz. 
England was so occupied in blockading the Scheldt^ and watdi- 
ing the Tagus, that slie could not spai*e a single vessel for the 
eoa^r of Syria. Such was the answer received from the veiy^ 
power which, a few years previous, had, either by a blunder of 
an o*fficer, orliis over-greedy thirst for tame, destroyed the unpre- 
pared fleet of an ancient and faithful ally. France was as great 
a loser as England; for while ‘^she shrunk from defending the 
Sultan in Asia, slie made an almost direct attack upon his autho- 
rity by her usurpations in Africa. *Her influence with the Divan 
sensitily declinea, nor are the mstability of her own gd^erninent, 
and subsequent foreign piilicy, likely to restore it. Disgusted by 
the inactivity of En^and, and unwilling to rely on France, the 
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Sultan obliged to buy ihe friendship of Russuil^ and secure to 
his distracted kingdom the so necessary to it, ^ 

The readiness with which Mahomet Ali^ubifiitted to the re- 
inoiistranees of England or France, proved die facility with which 
either of Uiosc two powers could have siived the Porte from tlie 
neces.-^ity of asking Russian aid* WhenbefoTe Acre, Ibrahim Pasha 
might have welcomed an excuse wliicli would have allowwl him 
to withdraw his forces ; but as his subsequent inarch was a rapid 
succession of victories, it could scarcely be expected tliat lie would 
iniinediately obey an order to luilt. 5»o sooner, liowever, was the 
displeasure of England and France know n, than he paused in 
his glorious career, and there is little doubt that, until then, he 
had flattered hhnsth' that they secretly approved of liis c()arse. 
'J'he terms on which the peace was finally concluded, wvro more 
advantageous to Mahomet AIL than creditable to the Sublime 
Porte. Syria, Adana, and Cyprus, were tlie rewards bt!?t owed 
on succeflsiid rebellion, while tiMi nominal allegiance of his vassal 
was ail the Sultan received in return. 

The blow' is a severe one, which severs from tlie Ottoman Porte 
so large a portion of its dominions but w'c‘ are inclined to believe, 
that the province's themselves w'ill be beuelitted by the separation. 
If Mahomet Ali is nut ibreed by for^Mga intrigue, or toirq»t<‘d by 
bis own ambition, to revolt agritnst liis sovereign, the country 
which langulahed uiuUt Turki»li emisbarlt^s may rise into a pow'er- 
ful nation when concentrated under his immediate government. 
Whatever inU rested people may state to the contrary, Egypt has 
certainly prospered under his rule; and if the situation of the 
fellah is still subject to many liardships, it is nevertheless superior 
to his former state of military Imndage. M&homel Ali is perfect 
master of the country over which his vicc^royalty extcmfs, and 
whether a son of his succeetls, or a stranger is appointed to his 
vacant chair, the country will revert to the* sovereign in a higher 
state of social organization tlian any other portion of iiis doini> 
uions. ^ % 

Having briefly reviewed tlie history of the Porte, as well as 
its foreign relations, up to tite last and most iinpoitaiit W'ar in 
which it has been engaged, we wi!l now make a few observations 
on the present state and future prospects of the country. In doing 
so, we must dwell on the reigning monarcli and hus individual 
character as the most important feature in the picture, fi)r on him 
and his firmness depend the success of the silent revolution which 
is now takiim place in the opinions as well as government of the 
Turks. “ He,” to auote the writer in the Metro|X)liuin, ‘‘ has* 
precipitated his klng^m into a state where it must either advance, 
or perjsh in a vain effort toietra^ ite steps. No longer able to 
entrench itself within the lines of obstinate barbarism, but brought 



into immediate contact with Turkey muat dfi^r- 

take its nei^hboiin in the thircn of ci^l&tioxi)' and prove its 
importance in the geneial council of nation^’* Fantttidii^m is no 
match for science, nor can the weapons of fhe sevent^ntb eeptary 
he of any avail in th«& nlp<^nth. Mahmoud on^ anticipated 
hn event which was inevitable, whto he volunteer^ tb impose 
upon his subjects a course, which they must, sooner or later, have 
adopted per force. Tho^ who upbraid him with the bold steps 
he has already taken, know little of the preidous state of Turkby, 
and understand that Htde veir ill. A change was required by 
the actual position of affairs; nad the Sultan been the greatest 
stickler in the world for antiouated usages, he must have sacrificed 
his prejudices, or have sacrificed himself* No power on earth 
can restore the &llen institutions of Turkey. Mahmoud, or Ma- 
homet Ali — it matters not who holds the sceptre — both have 
favoured innovation, and the one, as weU as the other, must force 
the new ^stem into practice. This line of policy is no longer a 
subject of choice, it is one of absolute necessity. Instead of at- 
tempting to rejiair the gothic structure, which time, much more 
than the Sultan, has reduced to ruins, the architect must dear 
, tlw? ground and raise a new edifice in its stead. In such an impor- 
tant crisis, and with such a gigantic task to perform, it required 
daring like Mahmoud's to grasp the reins of government, and 
obstinacy like his, to hold tliem firm. Courage and perseverance, 
patience and diligence, were essential to the monarch, who, after 
wading through blood to a tottering throne, found that throne 
both undermined by domestic feuds, and beset with foreign 
enemies. A remorseless disposition, unhesitating firmpess and 
singleness of view, qpe requisites in a successful renovatbr; dnd 
as far as the regal purple will allow us to discriminate features, 
Mahmoud possesseS| in a high degree, these characteristics. 
Sanguine or persevering, he Imldly meets the greatest dangers, 
fuid stands in the most stirring times witli unshaken neiVe and 
unabated courage. I^en foreign 'war thundered at the jgate^ of 
the capital, and domestic broil burst out beneath die wau of the 
seraglio, he held due on his course, and refused to abate one jot 
,bjf his reforms. The enemy were at Tchbrloo, and the foreign 
embasides eimg^rated the danger ; but Mahmoud,' while he jj^yed 
;the game with uussia to the cast, crushed With an utiffi 
"ihg band the conspiracy which had, broken but in Coiistanti- 
impfo* Had the Janissaries been in existence, th^ wbtdd have 
. sacrificed Sultan after Sultan, and accompanied every tev€^ in 
the fie^d, with a epn^esponding massacre in die capital ; but Mah- 
moudi policy presented siinil^ occuitbnees, Uhd ^Ve him a 
command over his subjects, Whidi iio moiiardi 'hM pbcMssed 
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l^ore bio^ , lie jif|ii|^ui^ habits of the Turks« 

altboogb at th^ expend of th^j^ mart^ tymnt or 

murderer , 09 he is, made so es^ttiu 1tb*^e .wSfore of Ids 

cdua^, that it scarcely cornu without him. 

Drcjadful, iudee<^ h^ been the past history Mahmoud, 9|ul 
.while we admire tlie monarch, who couM wprk Jiis way through 
so manv difficulties, we cannot refrain from^uddering at the min, 
who, oay after day, signed the bloody firman of death. Tlie 
annals of the seraglio contain a rapid succession of public mas- 
sacres and private assassinations : poison, ,t!ie bowstring, die 
executioner^s axe, and the assassin^s dagger, have been unspar- 
ingly employed ; but not in one of the hundred cases where these 
means have been adopted, was personal malice tlie motive of the 
imperial mandate. Mahmoud does not correspond with the 
vulgar idea of an Eastern despot, for his Actions are neither con- 
ceived by caprice, nor executed in the madness of passion, but are 
invariably prompted by cool calculation, and become the natural 
consequences of an undeviaiing line of policy. Tliose who r^ol- 
lecl die {)crIod when he sealed the £itc of die imbecile Mustaplui, 
state, that he evinced strong sympathy with human feelings 
towards his dedironed brother, but, with an effort almost super- 
human, he checked that syinpadiy die moment it crossed his 

E ersoual ambition. With a perseverance almost unparalleled in 
istory, he hunted down, even to the infant neiihew, the family 
of Ali Pasha, nor could all the services of Halet Effendi arrest 
his master's hand when his death became an act of policy. Yet, 
Mahmoud, iratricide and destroyer as he is, never wars to crowd 
his harem with captive beauty, nor pilfers his subjects to sur- 
round his throne with luxury : his court is unostentatious, and his 
habits simple. One great but distant object Is ever in his view : 
towards it he still leads on widi an unwearied step, whUe, to attain 
it, be cares litde m what paths he treada. To diis firmness of 
purpose he add^ aii indifference to public opinion, and never 
a^ows his pei^na) reputation to inflHence his official i^iiduct. 
I^nown, be it for gcKid or ev^ — the pomp of a mighty monarch, 
Ola the fame of anadon^ bem&etor, are not the flittering, but 
^substantial regards his thirsts for ; he neither se^s to 
win gq^den from all sorts of people, nor to engrave for 

bUnsolf a fair name on the pc^e^of hjsto^* Proud, biit not vain, 
he toils in silenoe^ and consents to imitate even the successful 
example of a sulgecU All the reforms introduced by^ Mahmoud, 
ha^,be^P>^eviously adop^ by Mahomet Ali, and, if the im^ 
imlious (jf the vassal succeed b^^ than (liosc of the monMeh, 
be^tra?^ die circumstance of 
wfur intcrmpl^^ other. Tlie Arab cb^^te 
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is supposed to lie more pikmt than the TuAtish^ and the ktter 
nuiy be, in<> consequence, less susceptible of cfaanpje, but the very 
causf? which makes it difficult to stamp an impression, renders 
that impression more durable when made. — Constant to hk ot)ject, 
but reckless of « the meaps by which he attains it, Mahmoud does 
not disdain to profit by experience, or listen to advice. His mind 
is not shackled by prejudices, nor his judgment blinded by head- 
strong zeal ; but, patient as well as active, be dares to think deli- 
berately, and coolly acts upon conviction. — Such is the monarch 
who has begun the (jreat work of reform, and on W’hom still 
det^nds the regeneration of Turkey. 

in tlie early pages of this article, we traced the outline of the 
gigantic plan which Mahmoud laid do'^Ti on ascending the 
throne, and now having lutstily sketched the intervening history, 
we will state the present progress of the stupendous work. 

In the first place, the military government established by the 
Janissaries in the capital no longer exists, but in its stead an 
effective and regular police has been organized. This police is 
not only sufficient to prevent disturbances, but, from the ex- 
tremely peaceable character of the inhabitants, is seldom obliged 
to display its full force. While possessing a moral influence un- 
known to similar bodies in Europe, it neither intrudes into the 
privacy of domestic life, nor sets spies to overhear tlie conversa- 
tions of men. Individual liberty is more respected in Turkey 
ihan in France, while the conspiracies and assassinations in die 
latter country quadruple those known in the former. Domiciliary 
visits, the absurd system of passports, and the arbitrary imprison- 
ment of siis[iected persons, are acts of injustice alike unknown to 
the spirit and i>ractice of Islam. I'be Seraskief, with his Inin- 
dred and fifty khavas,^ has maintained uninterrupted tranquillity 
during times of distress, entire weeks of festivity, and moments 
of political excitemond The battle of Navarin, the flight of the 
ambassadors, the war with Russia, the treaty of Adi*ianopl^ the 
loss of Syria, and the landing of. a Russian army in the Bos- 
phorus, liave all happened and passed away, without the capital 
oeing endangered by serious insurrection, or its inhabitants dis- 
tntbra by riots. The Sultan lives in the public eye, and on tfae 
deeasion of some great procession, the officer in command said'~ 
• f came here to keep public order^ but I find I have nothing to 
do but to admire it.” 

Secondly^ Mahmoud has successfully applied his referming 
hand to the fOventie, and introduced salutary r^ulatioiis into 4ts 
adminiatratiqn. The evil existed in the modeof colTeeting the taxSCs, 
•Father thmi in the nature of the taxes themselves, for the only .tor- 
dlens the people had to bear, werep property-tax, assessed by miitiial 
agreement mtweeu the government and the chiefii of each muni- 



cifaHSLlity^ together widi kharatoh^ or p^rtaxi whkflb k a^^nibstitute 
for servioe^ and oidy levied on tjiose who are exempt JSfom bear** 
ing arms. Neither trade nor manuiaetures, cofiveyance of landv 
ncH* exchange of personal property, are shackled by duties, stamp, 
and the abstruse forms whicii hiipode t[ie eircalation of wealth 
in other states ; but excrescences and alnises had crept in and 
cumbered a system which, in its original purity, did not oppress 
the people, while it amply supplied Uie treasury. Dy putting an 
end to the prnickms system or fmming the taxes, Mauraoua has 
destroyed the cliief source of oppression in the pasfialics, while he 
has increased the amount of the revenue. 

^rhirdly. Mahmoud has waged incessant war on tlie lawless 
hordes who interrupted the peaceable tiabits of industry, and, by 
dint of persevemnco, has cleared the comitiy of the thieves wm> 
formerly iniested it. 'I'he feudal chiefs have fallen, tlie people 
have been disarmed in the towns, and murders and robberies 
an^ now of mor€^rare occurrence in I'urkey than in most coun- 
tries in Europe. 

I'ourthly. The difficulty of attending to all parts of this over- 
grown empire, has been diminished by the loss of some of the 
more distant provinces, and tlie principle of self-government 
adopted in others. The nominal sovereignty of the Sultan for- 
merly extended from ^le frontiers of Morocco to the mountains 
of the Caucasus; but his actual power was confined almost witliin 
the walls of the seraglio. Since the last war, Russia has planted 
her standard at the mouth of die Danube, and is now trying her 
utmost to subdue the warlike population of Circassia ; whiH 
the other exu-emity of the empire, Franje has appropriated 
Algiers, and threatens to extend her African conquests -but 
wimin the remaining provinces of the Pofte, the Sultan’s power 
is more influential, and the imiierial mandate better obeyed, than 
during the proudest tlays of Ottoman rfile. Prince Milosh in 
the north, and Mahomet Ali in the south, enjoy a higher autho- 
rity than is generally accorded to delegated {lowers ; but the 
distinct character of ^i*via, as well as require a separate 

administration, as also great discretionary power in their gover- 
nors* Under tlie immt^iat^ care of these active princes, their 
respective pashalics are advancing in order and civifissation, while 
Ibrahim Podia, in Syria, is affecting the very reforms which the 
Porte has adopted nearer home. 

Fifthly- National and relimous prejudices are daily disappear- 
ing, and the fanaticism which once distinguished die followers gf 
h£homet has to an enlightened spirit, of loleratitm. 

The foirnrof m religions (save one) are adapted solely to 
manners of the age in whien they are made, and retire to be 
modified or altered according to the progress of society* . Fre- 
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fwui wa<}^4Mta^ !»_ «ata<l •^, /tgHijw 

in die bar 7 «n deserto nf Arabia*^ «t acoecd iU, nritiijt -tby Ju xw wiw 
jOnnanlesin who dwell in the midst of ^nty. on 1 . jvated 

banks of the Boephorn*. Ameae of thisi Mabnioud staiidionMy oe- 
wlecte those obfewances^whudi prevcsit the wq^veino^oifhiB sob- 
jec^and has fearlessly faedtcn tm-oi^thepaleof aoitiquated usagos. 
Rdigious fimaticisni} if not kept aUve by oontnnFersyv 4^ cowed 
to energy by peraecutioi^ sinw into a MWte of inaetioo* whieh, 
while it seems to be a healthy repose^ is ofeen the stealthy a;^ 
pixiaeh of death* Meihomedan sem has slept so long that it is 
imwUing to be disturbed in its alombers, and, like a nun over- 
eome with cold, U may indulge in die deceitful stupor till the 
■viud spaih itself become8*mitinct. The Koran itself is an eqiiit- 
aUe though . Ul>acrmiged code of laws, and wl^ weeded of a few 
absurd ferras, and several felse interpretations, can offer no 
serious unpediment to the civiltzadoo o* its followers. law 

of iaheiitance is distin^y laid down, and a more just di vision of 
property lias seldom been invented. Charity and almsgiving are 
BO strongly inculcated by the Mahomedan religion, that the 
natural habits of the people suf^y the dace of a defined pmr 
law;^ The duties between parents and cnildren, man and wife, 
master and servant, are dwtinctly traced, and generally well ob- 
served by tlie Turks. Neither m the spirit of the i^igion, nor 
in the natural disposition of the people, can any obstacle befeund 
.to the introduction of those graces and r^nemwto which 
t^ charm as well as de of the best regulated sociedes. 

Sixthly. Until the reim of Mahmoud began, powerful padias 
were induced to by the weakness displswed in brmging 

them to piuuslmient; Init dnoe he has mounted-w^ throne^ |Mefaa 
and bey have alike gone down before bis persemaing mtashs. 
Mahomet Ali alone has escaped: in all other cevplfo, wh^her 
agmnst Greeks or Albanians, the pa^ of Scutari die puaha 
of Bagdad, Mdnnoud has been the same inflexible, uncompro- 
. .misiag avengwr. .Severity was nepsmaty to 4 |aell the almost uni- 
'svensaTspirit c^insurreedon which surrounded tlie Ottoman thrane 
when the present Sultan ascended it; but now, snoevordef is 
gBsiecally resuwed, we -lupe tbat^die ^emaindier .of his.jndgti will 
soot nKfuine those violent -measiwes whkdihave jinarited itSrapm- 

«Ninefi06iii6Ota 

Seventhly. Recent wars, «md t^e active .mind of the Sultan, 
l«Hre<]»iised the Turks from tbeandtdence^ oase^antf effeminacy, 
jriudi <thqr had adopted firom the (htoeksi in eadlwugu <1^ the 
.hardier^mm tame.iiMB^^ thrir aitoe«tou«>. .<CHriuBity, 

mihiist'for: ktioudedS«i'<ew the Ipve cl ttraael, are^bemmuilg to 
.wince themsehrsain^^yottthoC Turkey. Ibe bath and ptpe^tre 
mmloitgcrifaMR(M%.adwatof>wteriastriid paratbsevibut scimiff^taQd 



mtottfi ’<ii6 of 0»M«d«ak "mu Stthm’s 

i^l^ifit' ^ eiMtelfirteo hM tfiVOfi « lirei^ to MMioaal 

mHid ; and, k<^ idivO aO ft ii h» exei*doniR, ^lOroia no ftor Hof 
ti Tetixtgrade tnoten^t; New eyaMottn, haive dlnNidy 
root in dieaoil, attd iiH triKes of dnoardodip^aceim aretet 4 m> 
appearing. The young recruits nre growing up Into {wactiled 
-swlierB, and mtoiy of tiiose w|io were sent to atody m fei<t%n 
lands liave returned to instruct dieir own. 


'Eighthly. Education, winch wiaa never entirely ne^^eeted in 
Turl^, is now generally attended to by government. A oum> 
her of schools, both military and oivd, have been recentiv (metard, 
and one or two welt*written newim^^ters appw weekly m -tite 
capital. The fine arts, as wdl as tm useful sciences, have finaid 
a patron and pnnnoter in die Saltan. Painting and mum have 
been, for tire first timh, introduced funongst Mahomedans, and 
architecture, tKe most sublime ib wefihs most osefitl of the arts. 


is now engaging his attentimt. A stranger on his first arrival in 
a forrign country, ju^es of a 'Mtion's grandeur by its public 
monuments, and* tiic Inilcs ndfer in the opinion of many on «c> 
count of thdr poverty in tiih respect. 'Fhe palaces of the Sultan 
are neither remaricable ft>r their taste or sdidity. Hie amraglio, 
like the kremlin, is rather a qniurter of theei^ than a regal eai^ ; 
while the other royal residences are, with a soUmry exoqitkm, 
built of wood, rnie private houses, streets, bazaars, cmd quays, 
are poor both in material and ornament. The mosques sdt^ 
lift their domes and minarets above the rest of the d^, tike the 
emblems of eternity amongst the fragile momnnentB of mortaitty. 
Hans of regular streets, and open squareis designs for palaces 
and m^mment offices, as wdl as roam*lhroti(^i«mt the country, 
and bridees where onfy ferds now exist, are already on p^per, 
amd likely soui to be piTt in execution. * 

With a people thus daily increuing their wants, and a govern- 
ment ttnxions nypromete inqiroTemen^ a commercial nanaai Uke 
-England is hound to preaerve a close and fri^d^ ultianoe. 
£y^ reform of the Sullaki opens 'a new mart for Briosb nmnu- 
foetnioi.' " Articles -of 'EiAMpeam Ittvention, hitberto unused hi 
T^rimy, wm' da% cdmitig imo tienuMd. Ihe-oicitiriDg of the 
urtajf the establishment Ma press, tiie opening c^the carrhige- 




'oapfo^entmEngiicAi nttizans, And hrouj^t to their aiasteci n 
Corresponding Tetouneratian. Bttdt irnot^merely on aceoimt of 
^life dwh important trade, -hot mv 'account of itsbeinq; 

‘ jMBad ttiihe rest of -Asiiij tint the ftienddi^ of Ttnk^ becuaws 
' f aatd nat ' y ' to England. The navigation of tim HnndMWMffie 
tisim ImpitirtaiKe'of ^ndtinoi^ with theigrocnt^ vwnts 
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of tho; TtirkUh p<^pulation wjbo ^iuhabit tbe interv^uiiig shores-r- 
c«ll upon to watch with diligence tlie movement of the Kus*- 
aiana in the Black Se^ and to resent, without fai^tation, any 
insult olibixfd to our flag. If England retreats one ate}), or bows 
in the least to h^r rival, she loses her entire interest iatluit quar- 
ter, and Russia obtains uul>auuded influiuxce in die East* What- 
ever may be the natural inclination of the Turks, they can scarcely 
respect the luition which allows her own ships to be confiscated, 
licr subjects imprisoned, lier threaU turned to laughter, and her 
ambassador denied honour due to his situation. Tlie Pdite 
has favouivd England— the iSuhati has courted her friendship — 
blit slic will be neither favoured nor coiiru*d, if she do not re- 
assert her dignity, and make her fiiendship worth preserving. 
There are only two European powers known in the East — Russia 
and England — iind every advantage gained by the one, becomes, 
by necessity, a blow iiiilieted on Uie It is impossible to 

bidrieiid both. Persia, w^ell as Turkey, must make her choice, 
and that choice can only be influenced by tlie conduct and im- 
portance of the resi)ective candidates. Ihe merits of tlie case 
are clearly understood ut Constantinople, and so convinced are 
tlie Turks of their importance to England, that they attribuUHl 
the backward conduct of the Britisli Cabinet during tho llussian 
war either to cowardice or impotence. They knew tliat that wai* 
was as injurious to British interests as disastrous to themselves; 
and they concluded, moreover, tliat if single-handed they did 
so mucli against their powerful enemy, tliey might have done 
anything wmen assisted by their western ally. But England laid 
her hand on her sword without darinu to draw it ; and Russia 
has, ever since tliat event, been consklered the ascendant power 
of Europe. To propitSate the latter became then a matter, of 
better policy than to cultivate tlie useless friendship of tlie former. 
Russia spares no nieaiiS to convince tlie Divan of this important 
}ii*inciple. She is ever reminding it of England’s refusal to assist 
the Sultan, and her own it'eadiness Uj^ checK Mahomet Ali; with- 
out aiding tlie new system of Ten kisK organization, she acknow- 
ledges lier fifll opinion of her ultimate success— flattering the 
inonai*ch by tlie acknowledgment, and proving, at tlie same, time, 
her intimate acquaintance with the resources of the country. Her 
ytoXicy does not sleep during tlie tin^e of peace, but watches with 
attentive eyes every opportunity of courting the Mahomedan 
pi^htion, wliile Knglaiid, by her galling neglect, betrays her 
general cotiitempt for the nation. , 

Turkey is nut, as. some people woidd fain believe, crumbling 
to pieces;- her power, op the contrary, is yearly becQUiiug more 
Mmdy and consolidati^: her P^ple are not sunk in barbarism* 
ner^ are her fertile fields uucultivati^. Russia knows full lyeil 
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the of weftlth and power ' whfeh exist* in the Ottoman 

Enijpre; b«t in England a ipyit of ignorance had s# completely 
clouded the subject, that Mr. UrqUhart^s book*jnfiay"beeons^ered 
as the firl!5t ray of light which broke through the gloom. Since the 

S ublication of His pamphlet, the leading^reviews, and the Ottoman 
foniteur, have displayed great abilities in elucidating the trudi, 
while ancient prejtidfces against the I'urks are considerably 
shaken by the gentlemanly conduct of many Osnianlees wlio 
l^e visited this country. It is from sources like these that we 
imst sreek information, because the English Embassy and the 
Court of the Seraglio are as effectually kc*pt asunder by a crowd 
of dragomen and interpreters, as the British hotel is separated 
from the palace of the Sublime Porte by the intervening waters 
of the Golden Horn. Our fgnoranee of the language, and a 
reluctance to conform to Eastern manners, have hitherto pre- 
vented an}’' mutual cdinmunictition of id<‘as between the two 
nations; but the resitlence of a Turkish Embassy amongst iis, 
and the recent appointment of Mr. Urquhart are calculated to 
bring them into amicable contact. 

Before concluding this article, we will briefly refer to the 
seizure of the Vixen^ and the hbreign Secretary’s speech on the 
subject. By the treaty of Bucharest, Russia engaged to evacuate 
the fortresses on the Circassian coast, and fixed on the Kuban ^ 
her southern frontier. She did not fulfil her engagement, but 
her obligation to do so was never doubted by rliirope* The 
indepenclence of Circassia was not compromised bv the question, 
as the Porte had a right to insist that no territorial acquisitions 
should be made by Russia, even although not made at the ex- 
pense of Turkey. The nego(;iations of Ackerman, proposed to 
adopt the actual state of the Caucasus as the line of the Russian 
frontier ; but those negociations were based on the supposition, 
that all previous treaties should be strictly executed* The 
treaty of Bucharest remained uiirei>ealed when the treaty of 
London was si^ed ; and Fvance and fcigland miiirt have bound 
Russia to forego all augmentation of territory, on the under- 
standing that her frontier was sufficiently defined by the treiity 
of Bucharest The treaty l-<oiidon was prior to the treaty of 
Adrianople; and as neither Fnuice noi' England were parties to 
the latter, they must consider the fOimer as flie basis of their 
fiegociations with Russia. If we arc tightly informed, the Duke 
of Wellington protested,, in the name of England, against fJie 
farther cession of territory on the part of Turkey ; but, withQfOrt 
listening to the protest, Russia forced from Aelimet Pashi die 
separate l^heaty oT St Petersburgh. This last treaty was signed 
M the 89th of January, 1884, and was accompanied hy a map, 
on which thd frontiers of the two countries were defined by a rw 
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Use. The line eanunenoed et the Port St. Nkolo, p awe d «lonff 
ihe frontkiF of the province* of Gurtd and Ji(int» trav^iraed 
Athi akha , and atThek die pohit wl^re Akhtd^ and Cars imite ' 
to Georjria. Here there is a positive increine ot tiarritory, not* 
withstanding the promises contained^ to the contrary, |wth in 
the treaty of Londorn and the declaration of wat. The qnestion, 
thereibre, resolves itself into this' — Will EIngland and France 
aJlow Russia to break her most stdemn rnt g e g e m c n ts to theip, 
and set at defiance their power to coerce her? ^ 

The ease was very plainly stated both by Lord Dudley StqPt 
and Mr. (^Connell, in the House of Commons, but the of 
the Noble Seoneta^ &r Foreign Affairs was scarcdy becoming 
the dignity of a uritish minister. It m^st be that the noble 
lord lacks gall to make oppression bkter, or iue would have 
surely spoken in more inoignant terms of Russian aggression, 
and the insult oflfered to the luuglish flag. He asks for time to 
invest^pite the question, and means to negodate with St. Peters- 
burgh: but what investigation or negodation is necess^? 
Russia has either broken, in the &ce of Europe^ her solemn 
treaties with Ei^laod, or seized an English vessm on the coast 
of iui independent sune, witlioat deigning to inform us that she 
had gone to war. In either case, the insult is apparent, and 
what need can there therefore be, of &rther negodation or ii)r 
vestigation? The badkwardiiess of England in mis proceedings 
is.placed in bolder relief by the contrast it forms with the e&tra* 
vagant reparation demamW for a recent insult joffered to a 
British Bimject in anotlier country. There the noble lord had to 
deal with a comparatively weaker power, and there he foared not 
to assume an imperious tone; but now tlmt an outrage is, com- 
mitted on Britisn subjhcts, a hnndted-fold more enonnons tlian 
dial inflicted on Mr. ChurchiU, the Fore^ Secrsmiry with- 
draws from the responsibilily, and looks out for a loo^iole to 
esewe from the scnqie. 

Tne obstacles put m ffhe way of ^Britidi trade, by Russia, at 
die mouth of the Danube, deserve th$ attention of I^rd Palmer- 
ston as well as the seizure of the Vixen. Under the plea of 
ouaimtine regulationB, forts have bed> oi^ted imd vessels 
detained, aldiough the is contrary to the imecial treaties 
with Turkey, and the other a ^flrect nttadt pn the nag of friendly 
powers. Until trade is protecteiL and the .Black rescued 
mam the arbitrary rule of Russia, it is useless to enter into oora- 
nineial ncgodatsmis with Turkey, or expect great advantages 
altemiitm in her tariS 

' TMc. --Wnaf fits asBMsS^tsMt.fpste dtWnaAj la auisi. Ike k^Bwt. 

iFaoSttwtiaMfeosinet, BMOst tiMCmown*, jnsdoHRil^ aider af the Basnan^a- 
.wenoeat ia the year U2S. /■ 
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Art. XII. — 1. XenioUt^Poenu^and Tirmdatieu$ Jhm SttJi^er 
and De la M<dt« Faaqai, By John Anstar, ULD. Dublin. 
18<}7. 

2. Com Ixm Rkynu>$ and Poem> By Eben^r ElUott 9 vol*. 
Benjamin Steiil. Loudon. 1884,35. ' 

r vR. ANSTER’S rmutatlon as a poM, is veil estabtbhed by 
^ his version of the Faust, and although the translations 
conflSned in his present little volume are out fragments, yet 
th^ are fi^y equal to his &me, and we hope that he may 
mistaken in belienng, “ that the occupations of active life leave 
him little chance in lutnre of leisure for such studies,* iPreAure.) 
The principal translation consists of scenes from “ A Drama, 
by De la Motte Fououfe.” The scenes are detached, and the 
story of the drama, (wnirh is an extravm^t one,) is chiefly made 
out by the notes. 'ITiis method of seating the choice morsels 
of a poem is very tantalizing, and one which we should be sony 
to see often pursued by an author, in whose bands translations 
cease to Ito what they so frequently aie — mere gratifications to 
the <mriosi^ of the idle or unlearned ; and become a valuable 
acquisition to our literature, taking the stune rank in our ]an> 
guage as in the originals. But in a work of this unpretending 
description, we must not criticize the author's plan, but shall oon> 
tent ourselves with extracting some of the beautiful passages whidi 
Dr. Anster has thus strung together : — 

Florus. — 

Forth wandering with thee, rich light of the morning, 

That now, in gloiy, o’er the wood of firs. 

Dost rise, and brighten into living gedd ' 

The vaporoas do^, I tread again this loved 
And lonely valley — Sweet, seclnded haiiht. 

Which none intrudis on ' — My sick father stiU 
Is slttmbermg tearful dmaass stand koimd his bed, 

Disqni^ng his rest, and torturing me, 

Each night the witness of his agonies : — 

But eveiy creature has its load to bear, • 

And eveiy creature has its source of comfort . 

The bee, iriio revels hoe 'tbong perflaned ibwsn, 

Ydlaptaoady will soon, bigoM, return, 

A bnrtbeued labourer, to hw fragrant cm. 


• Since this article was written, we have had the pleaenre to hear, that Bari 
MiugraTe haa done himielf honour, and jpven aatiafaotioo to au rAnsiita, hjr tha 
pHttodonefthennUiertoaliierative sttiriiebontahle office in one of the Iiiah Uw 
coutli. 
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6^ Antiet't md SUivif* Poenu. 

Why, Fl«>ru8, why complain then of ihy task ? 

Thou hast, like them, ihy spring of consolation — 

Enjoyments, that refresh thy languid spirit 
In Uie blest hours of silent dewy mom/' — 121. 

The old father, u prey to remorse, beholds Itis youthful and inno- 
cent son, and' his , feelings are expressed with much nature and 
tenderness ; — 

Oh ! how this beautiful and blooming face. 

Reflecting cv<»ry motion of the spirit, 

Reminds me of the days that have gone by ! — 

1 too was gay, and iiinoecnt as he : 

I too had nothing to conceal. It seems 
When I behold hifn,^a$ if 1 myself 
Came, in the brightness of my better days. 

Here to reproach the gray ol3 man with crimes 
Done in the melancholy interval."— p. 139. 

The father being unable to undertake a pilgrimage to Jenisalenu 
which he considers necessary ftfr the expiation of the crime of 
murder, of which he believes himself to be guilty, after some 
difficulty, prevails on his sons to perform it for him. The two 
young men set out separately, and accidentally meet a magician in 
the gardens of Hornnsdas. I'he |x>ot introduces a scene in the 
garden between the youths and some maidens, attendants on the 
magician. Th^ j>assage, without any very striking lines, has a 
dreamy beauty, well suited to a valley in Arabia Felix,” and 
to the character of tlie personages. We transcribe it almost 
entirely : — 

A YOUTH. 

O’er the happy plains for ever 
Comes the breaUi of amber fragrance,— 

A sea of swvets, that soothes the spirit, 

Restores the powers, that earth has 
Diffuses bliss unutterable; 

But from what rich flowers delicious, 

I^rom what trec,^who8e tew are perfume, 

Flows the aromatic ciivrenl ? 

Who can tell its secrot fountain ? 

I can tell it ; — 1 have found it, — 

Ami 1 fill my magic phial 
With the prize invaluable : 

Honuisdos bends, and gaze^ in the glass — 
tJiiseon the gait's of fragrance rise 
Impatiently, to bi*catlie 

Round Zilia s hair, round Zilia's graceful form ! 

A MAIDEN. 

Oh, what a happy lot is mine 1 
My oecupation all is cheerful play, 
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And after occupation, sweet repose — 

Reward of happy toils f 

How liappy am t here, relnoved from all, * 

That once I loved, an ignorant poor child ! 

— The gloomy wood, <uid the moss-covered rottasrf I 
The tale my mother told, • | 

— Poor Moir.un, only rich in fairy tales, 1- 
Has been to me most splendidly iu*eomj»lUlu:d : 

On her bosun) I was sleeping, — 

When earue at eve a wondrous dream, 

'rimt half unclosed my eyes. 

And gave me strength to run 
It led me far aMay. 

Long did iiiy mother sliv^p, * 

And wej)t, when slie awoke, 

'J'o tind lu*r eliild was gone! 

And I beh(‘ld h(*r tears I 
- 'But the dream Hormis^las sent 
Lnr(*d me to this pleasant place, 

To one eternal round of joy ; 

Far away my native cottage 
T^ies, forgotten, uiiregretfed, 

Jn the gloom of poverty ! 

And 1 play with ])earls and diamonds, 

Happy, iiappy girl that 1 am ! 

A YOUTH. 

From the lofty war-proof fortress 
Wh(?ie, cresting tlie high hill, in splendour 
Shine the walls and battlements. 

Over a A\ide range of prospect, 

I ran, a happy eliild, delighted 
To Avander in th«^ pleasant green wooii;^ 

To enjoy tlic huntsman s pleasures, 

As I oft had seen iny father . 

Flunting with liis boon conipaiiions ! — 

But hoAv sweet, how heart-refreshing, 

Were the scenes that iis the forest ^ 

Soothed ray captivated senses! 

All that wide and shadoAvy im^adow, 

All that roof of meeting brarehtM, 

Vocal with mysterious music. 

That flowed forth, as from a fountain. 

From the breathing lip? of HYMNUS, 

Who thiTe Avas standing visibly; 

He held me with his* giant arm, 

He flattered me Avith Avords seducing, 

From those sweet lips, red as roses ; 

— i'Avas his — a AA'iUing captive! 

He bore me from my natiA'e meadows, 

VO* , M. NO. IV, " 2 o 
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Up intoTtliP blue sky starry, 

I ioly nijjht # sorenc domiriions, 
rrlidinpf fast, with unfelt motion, 

Down sank I, *mong flowrrs and fragrance. 

Sank down, — and in the garden of Hormisdas f 
And willinfjly dd I resign the chace, 

And all its }ilcasures; lingering happy here, 
Singing my idle songs ’mong fragrant Howers ! 

A MAinRX. 

J was playing in the* gawlon, 

On our rtM)f in Asealon I 
When a butterfly came humming 
O’er the Hoovers, and 1 was temptetl 
To follow th(‘ bright flutterer. 

And the sh^mler sounds were woven 
To a web of gold, that, rusiling, 

Lifted me ^vitll impulse airy! 

Ami they llieri Mere ehangj'd to winglets 
’That grew iijxm my shoulders graceful. 

JlitluT I iimve to these delightful gar(iens, 

Happy iu lu'ait; uud think of Ascalou 
With seorn — the city that the stranger se«»ks ; 

'J’h<* onmmcnt and glory of tin, east ! 

A iovrii. 

I knoM the hind of tlu^ ovouiug sun — 

Of the giant oak — of the eloud and storm — 
Whose lakes ar<» roofed w'itli iee. 

Where the morning rises cinll, 

And th<' night, from dreary wing, 

Showers hoar fro^t on the shrinking flowers,; 

And warriors, chid in arms, are (hcr(’ 

Loud sounding, splendid, heavy arms of steel *. 
Su'ords in tlieir humls, unlike the sciiuctar : 

The blade unlv'nt, ami double edged, cut • ^itraigiU 
Into the faces of the enemy; 

IVom the Jieavy-visored helm 
A <*loud of many’-coloured pbimes 
Streams in the jilayful breew. 

And my friends wished that 1 should be a soldier. 
Alrt'ady had I learned to bend 
Tiu‘ M ar horse to my will ; 

Already, witli an active arm, 

(!'onhl ^waY the wan’it>rs swWd ; 

But, as I rested after my first battle, 

There came, with friendly w ords, a gray old man. 
He sate beside me. From his lips streamed forth 
A wondrous tale. Unceasingly it streamed ; 
Holding enchanted my surrendered soul, 

Till the sweet stars came gemming the blue sky. 
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And tlicii he rose, hut still the tale cron tinned ; 

And on w(» wandered, aiad n^.mitive • 

Was still unfinished, and we reached the slicnv ; 

T following him, unable to resist 
The magic of his voice I 
Rapidly, rapidly he went ; 

Rapidly, ra})idly I followed him : 

1 threw aw'ay the shield that burtlinied me. 

I throw away from me the eneuiubi*ring swonl. 

And we embarked, and still the tale eonfiniied. 

All day I all night • The moon did wax and wane, 

1 eaiinot fell liow many times, while lie 
Wa^ bn>v with his story ; wliileany soul 
LiM'd on its magie ; and I felt m» Miint 
Of foo(i or drink or sleep. At last we (*aiui‘ 

Here to 1 loniiisda^-, the magicians garden ; 

Aiul wlien wo ri*ae]i<*d this silver rivulet, 

Tiie tah‘ was ended — the old man wa-^ vani>lieil. 

And now for iron arms J wear 

The soft silk, light and delicate. 

And fi'cl no wounds but those of Love !” — pp. 157-1615. 

We shall now turn to Dr. Anster’s original jMjetry, which wo 
have road with groat ploasuro. *SonK*hovvfn or of the snialha-poonis, 
tako for instance llic* - hiVorlusting Uo^e,"’ are too laboiirod 
and hoavy ; tli(' ligluno:-.^, the gra<to, tho point, wdncli rondor 
poetical trifios auTe<?iiblo, are not wc lluiik llio characteristics of 
Dr. AnstorV stylo. There are also .Moine exaggerated bontiiuents 
whicli surprise and displease us in poetry that is in gt'iieral — what 
true pocary should always be— slndit^l and higidy finished, as in 
tho following ; • , 

** Hast tliou behold tlie oliedient iiifirch of wnvts, 

The appointed flow, the regular m W ail, 

The rise, and la jwc* alternate? even as somi 
Shall they rvia’l against the silei^ maid, 

Who w'alks in joy among the company 
Of Slat'S, ainl smiles enchantment on the d<‘ep, 

As poets struggle w'ith the awful Power 

That ttakes the sliimlxrrin j: spirit into song.” — p, Ttk 

With all subiiiissioii, wo think tnose two lines absoluti* bathos 
after so solemn an exordium; Vbich might, iruh^ed, have* h(*on in 
one sense applicable to the next lilies. 

As man forbid the soul to undulate 

'fhrough all its depths, what time fhe breath of Iiciiven • 
Moves o’er the dai'kwess,” 

But, as the two passages do not certainly express the same thing, 
<;j>e or other of them is, wo think, improperlv introduced. 

. ‘ 2 (i 2 
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Again iji liis Ode to Fancy — 

Fancy with thee I love<to stray, 

With thee would seek the dungeon’s gloom, 

Renounce for age the visions gay 
That nlcasvro’B tints illume; 

# [ -S 4t « 

Would where the Alpine hunter fears to breathe 
Lie down the tremulous avalanche beneath, 

If thy rich visions swam before mine eye I 
Would launch the light skiff, where the wild waves sw'eep 
Down Niagara's dizzy stet^p. 

If thy angelic form were nigh I p. 6*1'. 

We must say w^e ratbef doubt this ; and regret the absence of 
that sobriety, or, in other words, that fruth of feeding which 
should be the groundw^ork of the most vivid fancies. The death 
of the Princess Charlotte was an exciting subject for a young 
poet; and the Dublin University a place in which moderation of 
all sorts must be sadly out of countenance ; we cannot, therefore, 
be surprised to find in his prize poem such a sentiment as the 
following : — 

Famine bath thinn'd the land ! in autumn’s gale 
We felt his icy breath : — Plague rushes by, 

Or, resting in dear air, on silent wing, 

Numbers his victims, who behold hini not. 

# # « * 

Weep !—a severer judgment ! — bend to earth 
The stubborn knee, and ere the lightnings strike. 

Oh, call on heaven in agony of prayer I 
Weep! — a severer judgment!— Oh, what woes 
Are destined |or the earth I w^hat heavier douds 
Of wrath arc deepening round us— Sub hath ilicd !” — p. 48. 
These, however, arc only exceptions to the general style of' 
Dr. Anster’s poetry, which is correct and noble ; his descriptions 
are extremely beautiful, and yet rue kept in a proper subser- 
vience to a strain of pbetical and Jofty meditation. We must 
give an example of this from the poem on Solitude : — 

At Spring's return the eartli is glad, 

And yet to me at this lone hour 
The wood- dove's note from yonder natural bower, 

Though winning sweet, is sad 
Calmly the cool wind iicavos 

The elm’s broad boughs, w iiosc shadow's seem 
Like some deep vault below the stream : 

The melancholy beech still grieves, 

As in the scattering gale are shed 
Her red and wrinkled leaves 
And from the yew by yon forgotten grave, 

Hark ! the lone robin mourning o'er the dead. 
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Spirit, by whom maii*f} spirit is subdued. 

Thou, that, *mid awlul nafuro's quietude 

Dost on the green earth breathe a tenderer hue ; * 

On the reposing skies a darker blue ; 

Spirit, whate*cr thy name, 

No other hymn than thine ^ • 

Shall treniljle from the Clarshec s* fraii^. 

Whose .strings, neglected long, 

Again shall echo to the song ; 

Shall hail tlie inspiring nymph whose holy power 
Bids wisdom and delight to bless the lonely hour. 

See \vh€?rc most mild, most sad, 

The goddess on her moiiutaiu throne 
Of rocks, with many-coioured liehoiis clad, 

I.s soothed by gurgling waters near. 

Or song of sky-lark wild and clear, 

Or music's iruillow tone : 

The scarce heard hum of distant strife 
Breaks not the cooperated rest. 

The Sabbath <puet of that breast, 

Onruffled by the woes, above the mirth of life. 

Awful thoughts for ever roll, 

Shadowing the silent soul. 

Like the twilight, tall rocks throw 
Far into the vale below ; — 

Here Cioiiius, in fantastic trance. 

Enjoys his M^ildest reverie. 

Or pores with serious eye 
Upon some old romance, 

Till all the pomp of chivalry, 

Tlui vizor quaint of armed knight, 

And stately dame and tourney bright. 

Are present to his glance. * » 

And Fancy liere delights to stray, 

And shed around her smiles s^ene ; 

Not those alone that for the poet play, — 

Too grandly, too divinely bright, 

7Vici/ pain with liixury of light ! — 

Here she exerts a gentle sw'ay. 

And gi\'cs to Happiness the tranquil scene ; 

She breathes with soft cont’ol 

An holy sense .of sober -.d joy. 

And sorrow's thatmo more annoy, 

Are pleasant to the soul ; — 

The breast that thrpbbcd before too much 
At sorrow’s w'ound, at pleasure’s touch. 

Indulging here in calm repose, 

No xshange of shifting passions knows. 

Thus, w'ben the winds, with wanton pl&y^ 

Among the aspin’s branches stray, 

• Thfe hith, Harp. 
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T1i(A. twinkling leaves are seen, 

Clive to the light their lively gray ; 

Blit when 4;he breezes die aAvay, 

They smile in softest green : — 

Oft, in that rjuict silence of the breast, 

W'licn ms 3 i<uis pause, and all is peace within, 
l eelings awti^e, and thoughts that will not rest, 

Of heaven and man, — of holiness and sin ; — 

Like tbiinders, o’er the evening vale that roll, 

There comes a voice of more than iiiorfal birth, 

Its acc'ents jiro not of the earth — 

’Tis Ood that speaketh to the soul ! ” — p, (if). 

T’Ik* following passage tV.oni tli<* “ Triun»}>h of Music,’’ though 
in a (lillmMit style, is nol Ic*ss beautiful; and with it we must 
eoiiclude our extracts, from a little tvork wliich has aiVorded us 
imieli pleasure. Dr. Anster’s talent for poetry is too nianifesl, 
and his love for it too sincere, to ^ive Avay easily to other avoca- 
tions ; and wc Irusi, lluTefore, that i( will not be long ere we 
meet with him again, and that in a Icnni more fitted to give 
scope to liis genius, than tlu' fragjuents before us. 

** To the ])attle — to the hattle—j lurry out — 

To the tuTuult- and the shriek and tJic siiout. 

Jlark I tht' bugle, hov it thrills — * To tlio slrife ! ’ 

‘What is life?’ — and the rriiiupet — ‘ Whal islifi*. ?'* 

In (’Very huie is \'ic*torv — I ioav they scatt(;r into air 
Ih fore tlu'. sunny nmsie, elouds of doubt, and fear, aiul ear(‘. 
Alr(?adN is tlu; trium])h won ! — already Tuiicy v eaves, 
l)y(Hl in the blood of eiu iuies, the wri^ath of laurel h*aves I 
Wild in the war-Avlioop what oininoua vei(’(s 
We luiar oVr the, bat tie- ti (‘Id pealing aloft — 

IViiee sinih's; in her swv’ot smile the gr(»eii eurtw rejoices, 

And weleoiniiig ^Tusic eouies mellow and * ; ri. 

Slow down cathedKkl aisles streanis prayer a .vl praise. 

As home returning from the br.ttle-lield, 

*l’ljeir hands and hearts the joyous victors raise 
To Him, who in the batth' wks their shield. 

Liston to the death- b(»I! tolling, 

And its acc(*nts of consoling, 

'r<')Iing to t.h(’ long oppressed, 

'I'hat the Avc'ary is at. n^st, 

'Fo the mourner whispenrng 
Of an everlasting spring ; 

Soothing thus, and recouejUng, 

Softening, aiul to tears beguiling, 

‘ With their ineaHured murmurs deep, 

Agony that could, 4 ;io.t weep ! 

Mysterious tones !— and is it that you are 
'flic dreamy voices of a Avorld luikiioAV'u ; 
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Heard faintly* from the Paradi.se afar, 

Our Patlter s liorae, and yet to be our own i ^ 

Breathe on ! breathe on, sw'Cet tones ! — still ^ing to me, 

Still sing to me of that angelic shore. 

That I may dream myself in heaven to bo, 

Aij<l fancy life and till its sorrows — p.lOS. 

Perhaps some explanation nuiy l>e looked Vor of mir notice of 
Mr. l'"Jlioti’s poojiis sf> loiig alter tlieir publication. To Mr. 
KllioU, who, we are aware, is somewhat sensitive on the score of 
neglect on li)e pari of a qvaHerhj publication, wc shall say only, 
that as we have come but recently into the field in that chfiiMct(‘r, 
vv(‘ are des.iroiis that in hiS next edition our names .should figure 
in his bc'ad-rolJ of periodi<*al lileratiin* 'J\) the public we .shall 
uiereh' say, that wv are not aware of any very )no(h.‘i‘n ]»oet more 
worthy oi* jiolice tlian Mr. Klliotl, tlic more' especially as his 
glaring defects are very clo.sely coiuiect(‘d w‘ith our national, mo- 
ral, social, and ijolilical deficiemMes. I'hal Mr. IClIioll is jK>s.‘iessed 
of talents and genius of a high order, we think no one will deny; 
but when we behold the rmdanclioly Jicutralizatiou of sncl) Uilents 
by a remarkable oblicjuity ot moral vision, w<' are coinpelh^d to 
impute the blame to the proper (juarler — the fundamental defirts 
in the social and political po>iiJon ol' the gr<‘at bulk of the com- 
inunily. Mr. Elliott descrihe.s hini^ell* as “hardly raises! above 
the lowest class, (vol. i. p. 51 ) and wlio can doubt thai if in youth 
his talents had been cultivated, in ila bosom of sound and liberal 
social and political insliiuliojis, ihe inspirat'ons* of his genius in 
maturily would have been as insti iictive as they are remarkable? 
As it is, however, we fear our readers will agree w'ill» us in 
thinking, that as regards th<* real use of Literature, Mr. 
F^lliott's genius had b<»ller have ri'inainecf unknown ; — bettia* to 
liuve perished in obscurity than to have arrived at tlu* very verge 
of being a scourge to hi^^ lelhuv-cfainlryn^tn, l'V)r wi* are bound 
to state, that such, in tmr judgment, woiihl be tlie rt*sult of carry- 
ing the social and pcdilical ojyifions of ofir autlmr into actual ope- 
ration. Hut, thanks tc/ the progress of reform in the institutions 
of the nation, we are i*nabled to hope that :m(:h jdienomena as wc 
are contemplating will no longer lie u blot upon our count ry ; 
and that the pro}>er cultivation of the plants of liberty and educa- 
tion, w’ill bo productive of Uwifruil'' of hii}>pine^..s and contenniu'iit 
in all classes of the coniinuuity. 

Mr. Elliott, in the Prelace lo one of hi» .shorter poems, (vol. i. 
p. 51 ) makes Ais interrogation : Is it stiange that luy language 
is fervent as a wielding heat, when mj" thoughts an' that 

rash burning from my mind like whito-hot holt? of steel Had 

he soMiptmiop instead of pnmom-, we could huvt* accepted this 
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, as a definition of his writings— their beauties and of ih&r de- 
fects. Our author is a pouticed economist of die discontented 
class — an opposef of the prejsent order of things; and the centre, 
the pivot, the one idea,^’ erf* his system of opposition, is the 
Corn Laws, or, in the author’s plirase, the bre^tax and to 
this one idea his ini^d clings with a fierceness and a tenacity ap- 
proaching to monomania. We disclaim all intention of consider- 
ing the correctness of the author’s views upon this point; the dis- 
cussion would be too ponderous for the present occasion ; and 
moreover, whoever has read, or shall be induced to read, the 
work, will have had, we think^ without our assistance, quite 
enough of tiie subject, which forms, in every sense, the burden 
of die three volumes, and* is introduced in every tone, from the^ 
wildest and (we must say) the most abusive fury, to that of a 
melancholy and monotonous maiuidering. But to us, who are 
enthusiastic lovers of the muses, pootry for itself, and on its own 
account, will always be a topic o%reat interest, whatever be the 
subject it may treat of, and about which wc would not be fasd- 
dious ; for we agree with Mr. Elliott, “ that any subject on which 
man takes interest, however humble and common-place it may 
be, is capable of inspiring high and True poetry.” (vol. i. p. 48.) 
This interest is independ^t in a great measure even of the sen- 
timents which the poetry may convey ; for who has not turned 
with pain and a feeKujg of reverential shame, from some of the 
sentiments contained in the most admired works ? 

Apart from these considerations is the interest which we take 
in a new poem, — the eagerness with which we examine the clainis 
of any new pretender to that most enchandng, most undefinable 
gift — the power of feeline and expr^ing poetry. Undefinable 
we may well call it ; fSr now often have those wlm loved it most 
been pnzsled when <»lled upon to explain lA^ai was the sunbeam 
that' lighted into lovefineas some trite arid homeN picture or 
wherein lay the deficient, when correct and graceml lines have 
fallen heavy and powerim upon die mind ! Sow often have we 
been at a loss to point out the art which, in some instances, will 
make melody an ali-suificient spell upon the senses, while so 
many flowing lines are rejected widi Btde ceremony ^ sing- 
song,” and in others the perversity of our ear has ddighted 
ih some bold and rugged that seemingly set melody at 
defiance I Who, inde^ can eiqplatn tl^t subtle power of genius 
that comfa^ion of the finest qualiti^H- that essence 

qf man’s mind, whidi, infusing Into afl dtin^ that: surround 

or cross Itis can bru^en and re&ie them into beauty ! 
Yet without someth^ pf tins spirit, we mmot coltoent that any 
me shaU claim to the name of poet,-<rwe cannot accept 
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any Bob^ttte ftr it, wtetfaev in the jpletaiiig delnM^ ^tetorip- 
tioDs which it go8s to oiie'B heart to criticiBe, or in the in^»etuori^ 
of a warped and aelf-eonoentn^sd mind. And sucdi we considOT 
Mr. Elliott’s to be. He has sreat command of langua^ (thoi)^ 
he frequently shows very bad taste in Uie^8ek^tbn.of h), andm 
occasionally rises into flights of considerable ^grandeur and im- 
pressiveness : more especially when drawing lirom that purest and 
most soothing of aU (eardily) sources of uispiration, — a joy in 
the harmonious beauty sjpread out before us on the mce of 
nature. But even these nne pmuages are too often marred by 
the harsh sameness of thought ^ich renders the poems (taken 
as a wh(^) decidedly unpleasing. Our author cannot apos- 
trophize a singing thrush, but be mibt conclude with sura a 
line as — 

“ Then for thy soke I mill not loathe man's face.” — voLiii. p. 89. 

And he interrupts some powerftrl lines on Win Hill,” by worit- 
ing himself up to an equally sublime philanthropy on the subject 
of a human skdeton found on the summit of the hill 

“ And I will not loathe man, although he be 
Adder and tiger 1 for his sake who died 
Here, in his desolation, great and ftee.” — ^voL iii. p. 67. 

Ah ! but tlien — “ Was this unfortunate a victim of die corn 
laws.'*” ovildims our author in a note {Ib.); and forthwith, 
kindling at the thought, he continues, — “ 7%er/, for the honour 
of our common nature, the system of free exchange aud un- 
restricted iiidubtiT ought to be fairly and fully tried. If it foil 
to rescue man from pauperism, and his name from dii^ace 
which would enrage a viper and make tbe*eartb-worm bluw, let 
us, like the failiug eacle, retire indignandy to woods and deserts, 
and perish there.” We must not, nowev^, be drawn into Ax- 
ther quotadon of Mr. Elliott’s marvellous notes. But our author 
is not alwayaso fierce: his adpiiration of the inanimate creodon 
sometimes rises to a height to which few people, not imbued with 
the wildest &nOT, can ever eiqpect to soar. Take, for instance, 
the following address to die pr^prose:— 

•• Sttll, as of old, Day gfool with tote for thee. 

And reads our heavei^fittfaer ill thy ftoe. 

Sorely tte am bumUe and dswouk 

Eowerof thepenaitegaMI for why tdiouid Heaven 
Deny to thee his noblest boon of thought, , 

If to earth's demi-gods ’fis vainty given ? woL 2SS, 

We will TUm proceed to ^te some tqieranens of Mr. BSIliotfs 
best style of descripdon s— 
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«ifte»ce of the ^eaeft 1 1 Bjptstk low 
reverence. — Here the falcon'* wing i» a#«d, 

A* o*er the deep repooe, e^blimely slow, 
fic whoek in conscious majesty abroad* 

Spirits should moke the deserts their abode. 

The meekeitt, purest, mightiest that e'er wore 
Dust** as a gsriiient, stole from crowds unbless'd 
To sea like forests, or the sc^a-beat shore. 

And uttered on the star-sought mountain's breast 

The lioiiest precepts e'er to dust address’d." — ^vol. ii. p. 70. 

Th» following de«tcriptlon of likening is \ory graphic: — 

** The storm hath ceas'd ; the sun is set ; the trees 
Are fain to slumber; and, on Ocean’s breast, 

Hou boftly, yet how solemnly, the breeze 
With unj)or<»eiv’d gradation, sinks to rest I 
No voice, no sound, is on the eai impress'd. 

Twiliglit 18 \> doping o’er the pen^ne lose ; 

The stoat slumbers, coil'd up in his nest; 

The grosbi^ak on the o’wl's perch seeks repose , 

And o'er the heights, behold a pale light glows. 

'Wak d by the bat, up springs the stained snake ; 

The cloud's edge brightens,"--lo the moon and grove 
And tree and shrub, hatlied In her beams, awake, 

With tresses cluster'd like the locks of love. 

Behold ! the ocean’s tremor; slowly move 
The cluud-hke sails; aiul as their way they urge, 

Fancy might almost deem she saw, almve, 

TJie streaiuei s chastened hues : bright Kl^'ps the surge. 

And dark the rocks, on ocean'* glittering verge. 

Now lovers meet, and labour's ta^ is done. 

Now stillness hears tlie breathing heifer. Now 
lleav'u's azure deepens ; and where rock^rills » uu 
Rost on the shavi^owy mountain's airy hron 
* Clouds that have ta'en their farewell of the sun, 

While cabnness, reigning o'er that wintry oKm^ 

Pauses and bstens'^harkf thMrvenitig gun! * 

Oil, hdt*k — ^the sound expircA, and silence is sbblime." 

(Voi. i. p. 193*) 

A fit companion to this picture is the following description 
df suD^rise, with which we shall coodade this portion of our 
extracts:-^ • ^ 

soon will smile capture's drooping charms, 

Ajad smooth* the tresses which* the night haa riven; 

'' Bui no sun shaO arise dial wretch to cheer; 

Alas ! his grief despdrs, and hath no tear ! 

Front hc8ven*h deep blue, the stats steal, one one 
Palo fades the moon— 'Still paler— she is gone. 
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Am yet no mundmlM ekmie In ^qoloiMlmir rntti^" ' ^ ^ 

See, on Pnlowxnao** hemst, ibehr mim>r*d goU't • 

Yet, eastward, lol <ih* faorl^ii fereet fniig^* 
lMuslies**-andj|^«Mikj heights aire ruby ! 

Lo ! like a warrior ve impatient ire. 

On mailed steed, five^scaned and horn'd With Arc, 

Forth rides the sun, in burning beauty stsong, 

Hurling his bright sbalts^as he darts along I 
Oh I not more splendidly emerged the mom, 

When light, and life, and blissful love were bom, 

And day and beauty, ere hjs woes began, 

Smiled first Ely*uum on the houI of man ; 

And — while no doud in stillest heaven was seen — 

O’er ocean’s wavelesa magnitude sAene, 

Rose all on fiai^p Ins \itd race to rnn, 

In dreadless youth, how proudly rose that sun !" — 

VoL i. p. 184. 

These are beautiful passages, and free from the constant intro* 
duction of compound epithets, which is a great blemish in Mr. 
Elliott’s verses. Souls guilt-clotted,” ‘‘ woo-marked hill,” 
storm-swollen torrent,” “sun-loved wavc,*^ “king-humbling 
blind misrule,” “the man wheel -sliattered,” “time-dark heights,” 
“bone-weary,” “ many-childed,” “trouble-tiiedj” “skj^ingrf 
hills,” “storm-bird,” “ bread-tax-dy’d,” “million-feeding en- 
ginery,” “ Sdtrap-imiiating stale,” “ shoulder-shaLing grasp,” 
“ struim-loved England,” &e. 

I'hc'se, however, are minor defects, and might easily be avoided 
by ciii author who has so great a conimand of language as Mr. 
Elliott. 

But what can be said of llie spirit which animates the follow- 
ing lines f — * * 

('anst thou behokl this land, oh, IIol} Jight ! 

And not turn black with horror at the sight ? 

Fallen country of my fathers I fiEiU*n and foul I 
Thy body itiB is here — where the soul ? 

I look upon a corpse — ’tis piUyid clay — 

And fiends possess it. Vampires quit your prey I 
Or vainly tremble, when the dead arise 
Clarioned to vengeaooe hf shiM L>4hak(m sktee, 

And eranch yotur hearts, and vhinkywor bioed for ale — 

Then, cat each other, Wthe banquet fail.” — (Vol. i. p. 43.) 

The w^ant of sdfgovemmjent, tbnmgh wtiicb tmr author tliiis 
tears his passion to iwga, and die depraved taste which scrupleaw 
no image, however loa^some, whim may be pres^^ed into its 
service, are s(iU more strongly oxempllned in our next ex- 
tract: — ^ 
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<< llurralufor the land where the scab of tcMlay 
Qlaimb kindred with ulcera a hundr^ years old ; 

And new pUb turns pate, lest the knife cut away 
Some ancient of fetor, ( ?) gore-clotted with gold,- 
And lively, and lousy, with venom, that makes 
The g^ubs avhich it drops upon turns into snakes.*' 

e (Voi. iii.p. no.) 

But we must relieve our readers from all these horrors by a 
stroke of pathos— an apostrophe to a plum-puddinc ! which must, 
we think, grieve the hearts and astonish the minds of all sincere 
lovers of that dainty. 

** Yet poor man's pudding I rich with spicy crumbs, 

And tiers of currants thick as both niy thumbs — 

Where art thou, festal pudding of oar sires ? 

Gone, to feed fat the heirs of thieves and bars ; — 

Gone, to oppress the wronged, the true, the brave, 

And wide and deep, dig Boland s second grave.” 

(VoL i. p. S3.) 

We shall make no remarks on our concluding extracts taken 
almost at random They must, we think, swak for themselves, 
and illustrate more strongly tliaii we could do our author’s views, 
and his mode of expressing them. 

** Yc coop us up, and tax our bread, 

And wonder why w^e pine ; 

But } c are fat, and round, and red. 

And filled with tax-bought wine. 

Thus, twelve rats starve while three rats thrive, 

(Like you on mine and me). 

When fineen rats are caged alive. 

With food fofnine and three. 

Make haste, slow rogues t prohibit trade, 

Prohibit honest gain ; 

Turn all th^ good thatiSod has made. 

To fear, and hate, and pain ; 

" Till beggmrs all, assassins all. 

All cannibals we be, ^ 

And death shall have no funeral 
From ehipless sea lo^8ea»”^voL i. p. 77* 

Forget not vet land-butchered Peterloo ^ 

Are ye not bread-taxed ? What they did they do, 

* And then most treacherous when they hofiest seem, 

At your salvauoo here take deadliest aim. 

« Oh { trust them not! bnl heDceforth rightly deem 
Of sordid fiends, who murda* hope and shame* 

And for a bread-tax, wrapped the woild in fiame, 
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Nor marvefl. }f athmrt tbo <Q||Mifflhg‘aeai» ^ 

A steatn-hi^way brin^ soon^to dieir firrsidcNh 
War, and its long inflicted nnaerfet, * 

To ploogh them with the fflotigh which havoc guides, 

Despite their wide-winged eway o’er winds and udes. 

Meantime, like wolves full gorfi^d, thef lick^their jpws, 
jtnd, sick of piev» roll wide their ejes more : 

But from their black and ciime^distended maws 
Eject not yet the clotted gold and gore, 

The price of sonls, death-need on many a shore/'-- vol, i p Ifld, 

To the two following (motations Mn Elliott ]ia«> not blushed 
to give the name of Corn-Xaw Hymm — 

** The locustry of Britain 

Are gods beneath the skies ; 

Tl^ stamp the brave into die grave ; 

Tiiey feed on famine’s sighs ; 

They blight all homes,^bey break all hearts, 

Except, alas, thejr own ’ 

While a moan, and a groan, 

That move th' Almighty’s throne. 

Bring angels tears in pity down. 

And move th' eternal throne ' 

The bread-taxiy of England, 

What awful poweis tney arc * 

They make a league with want and crime ’ 

On plenty they wage war ! 

They curse tlie land, the winds, the seas ; 

Lord ' have they conquer’d thee ? 

With a frown, looking down, 

Wliilc they ciuse the land and sea, , 
llrey rival hell, and libel heaven. 

But have not vanquished thee/’^v^vol. in p 187. 

** If he who kills the body 

A murderers degt^ shall die ;• 

[f he who slays the human soul 
Would bull God from oo high; 

Then, they who mak&uar hopes, our lives. 

Our childiwn’s soulldbetr 

Vnfor^veD,li}aihed Of 

In life and deail^ flkw they ; 

Who kill the body and the sold# 

But first the spmt slay ! 

Behold the fii^ oTEuglaRd# 

Id tyrants* battleflteui^ 

We fought for Brttaiift locustry , 

And sdf ip*eroonie, lament 
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TbtfV fttimm'il thetf d«||t at Mont Saitit Jaati, 

^ They paid at Pfeteiioo, 

With a y^*that in hel! 

Turned meeker demons blue ; 

For we had cmriied th^i hated foe, 

^ ^And "Englhnd s freedom, too voL iii. p* 171. 

The following extract from The Village Patriarch/' will 
exhibit, we think, a specimen of Mr. Elliott's exaggerated views 
of society — 


'' Is that a Baton ' that mean thing, 

>Vho daits not lift Ins c>es above the feet 
Of paupci sutiaps, oi the village king 
WhoiHj tlie^ depute, to iottuie, and to cheat 
Slave — flee to toil, that idle wolves may eat ^ 

What IS A Baton P One who inns away, 

'fo baiUi souls foi iintaxed wine abioad, 

And curse his brutes, whcT sweat at hothe, and biav 
Alt thou a Baton, ass, that It^st the goad 
And hid} St in honoui ol thv glonous load * 

Siy, palaied pauper, drunk with misery's tears, 

I>td Kussoll, Faufax, spnng horn gods like thee 
Oi, Seoul ge foi poverty * is this Algiers * 

Dog of the bicnd-tax eating absentee ’ 

Oui children feed tliy lord, wli> growl at me ^ 

Wlieie aic iby papei wings ol yesterday, 

Thou bankrupt gambler for the landed knave ' 

Audacious poachei, scorn'st thou paiisli pay ^ 

Kilfst thou God 8 hares, to shim a beggafs giave ^ 

What ' IS It bettei to be thief than slave ? 

Wietch that didPst kill thy sire, to sell him dead ’ 

Art diou a BiTton P Thou hast Strafibrd’s brow. 

Poor com-billed wea^r, singing hymns foi bread ' 

Could Hampd€n breathe where ciawl such woiras as thou P*' 

vol. 11 . p. 87. 

One specimen of Mn EUipttS attempts at pleasantly, and we 
have done ; — 


**AMnirR BORAn-TAX-WlNIIfia. 


** Who is pndsdl by dolt aiul sistner ? 
Who serves masters more than one? 
Blucherioo, the.bread»tax winner, 
Bread-tax^winniiig Faminetoii. 


Bhicdieiloo, the bread-tax-wiuner! 

Wboi9 ciniched jiliy battlw won f 
lOnU does IKrt-|;)roo Mk to diBoer? 
BMsdl‘tEKi>«fonTBg FWineton. 
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All our rivab, iii» on) aoo« 

Poreiga euUer, 

Blew (iieir pufroo, FominWoa. 

PnuHM fkttem^we get tMiwer I 
Brawl*iax bntert atl fer noift : 

Bntrol Arthur BrsMUtwe-'wiimer ( 

Sh^ur, holf'bruined Pamtnrton . 

Eumty tUnke the devil's in her: 

TMe sHll grin, when MtUtt is gone 1 
Bread-tax teaehw saint and sinner. 

Grinning^ iUnt-fhoed Fomineton I” — vol. i. p. 1 10. 

We now take our leave of Mr. Elliott,* tinder the full oonvietion 
that the popularly which he has acquired, notwithstanding hk 
genius, is chi^y attributable to his station in society, and will 
not maintain itself by rearing the dcfiK^ts which it has been our 
province to point out, — the mosuimportant of uhich, we fear, are 
incurable. 



Art. XIII.— CAat^e delirered to the Clergy ef the Tiioceoe ef 
Exeter, by Henry Lord Buthop of Exeter, at kit triennial 
Visitation, 1836. London: 8vo. 

2. Observations on the Roman Catholic Oath. By a Homan 
Catholic. Bidgway. Lqndon, 1887. 8vo. 


TiR. PHILPOTTS, we believe,, at his coifsccratinu, under> 
took a solemn obligation, “ to act, with gentleness and 
charily.” In fhe comae of last year he cxemplmed this « gen- 
tleness and charity,” bj addressing the^following obsmvntions, 
from his ^iscopal thRme^ to Us assembled clergy 


"I wiD first mnark wi the bill eatitlsd ' An Aet for Um fls guh ai oB Of 
EcdesMstkal Revenaw, «ad the Pranuidos of BeRgieas and Hond In- 
stigcUon in Iretaad, — in plaui Engip, for ssising on the (erenow of 
the Protestant dfbniygi mfaura/aiitt applyniMhm to swne undefined 
pnroowofiiMdlniigindNllty wkdinmi(p^,bn^^ 

* * * 1 cannot but cotupamnMeydB^ t* )h#%iHie nodemte binds, 
(fbr sneh thiy hare been woeia lohst,)^«hSeh Ilk pu^ and wisdom of 
mrmer ages bare preriden fine ise mahueannoe and »n»»ion of 
Aith dnoB^ont %elMNlh bare nctj b ee oaw the prey of a peifidions faimMb 
whidi oottM notiMwe aegtthodlbe potMnofmkchief which anhnpfiy dwy 
possew exendse, bfttby aBteriaghUO engagements, and Iniraingtliwn- 
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the right of deedon which are on record.; ^and dthooi^ thjb 
remains only in the name ni the oongti df iloe u» ms Aii^eui 
retablishment, yet the principle b preserved in he pristine vugoer 
in the oanotw of the Catholic diartih. This prineiidehat hetm. 
^jwily resttued in the regulation of the gre^ ci^tl corpoeatioiu 
in England and Scotland, and its free admission ^to those of 
Ireland would remove (me of her most signal causes for disaatis- 
foction. But it is in the construction of parliament that the 
constitutiiMi has in all ages most carefiilly §|uarded this sacred 
deposit of free and unfettered right of (inoice. We shall not 
pause to enquire whetlier, in the rays of its greatest purity, any 
qualification was required in the elector beyond die pomessiim .of 
his faculties — ^in the elected, beyond *the choice or his fellows 
subjects. Certaiii it is that that choice was never fettered or 
restramed in luiy aae, with one solitary excqition, to persons 
bedding any particulw opinions in religion or politics. Mor was 
this in theoiy only ; for to take,one of the (Huliest exanmles, we 
know that t^ patrons and friends who attended Widii during 
his trial were lords of parliament; and when die legblature aXr 
temp^ to restrain the progress of his opinions, after he had died 
in (juiet possession of his rectoiy, no attempt was made to miclude 
the nolders of those opinions from admission to the legislature. 
Then came the Reformation, with all its various changes and 
restrictions — its pains and penalties — its exclusions alike of Di»« 
senters and Catholics ; yet the reigns of Henry, and Edward, and 
Mary, and Elizabeth, and James I, are alixe silent as to ray 
attempt to exclude from parliament either the Catholic or the 
Dissenter, — even though m mere foot of holding their opiniims 
was penal : for the same Marquis of Winchester — whether Pro- 
testant with Edward, or pretended CathoMe rad aedve promoter 
of the punishment of Protestants under Mary, or again Irotestrat 
under uizabeth — ^remained throu^out Ms career a mmnb^ of 
the legislature ; and during die rmns of Elizabedi rad James I 
— ^notwithstradfo^ ^ rigou^ oS dm Ispws which protected the 
establishment — notaflthstanding the horror excited by the Oun- 
powdmr plot — the Catholics reaoained entitled to their seats in 
praliament, and the number of pathcliesand Puritans who exer- 
cised that r^t was rngorionsly ‘Ipoy ageat. Under the reign of 
Charles I, the omimitttlfon wi||i imretroniwn by die influence of 
the Diasentres in the legiriatrak' Iben ealM die Reatoradot^ 
rad marie die rreuRl! the loyri^'of the Catholks was 

rewarded only widi fidimdofru penaltiei <ni their nelson, yet ww 
diere no attrinpt to exdudefrras parliament ritber the pwseenieft 
CTatholic, or tpe lately triompMuit but now prostrate Dissenter. 
Tlie vigour of consfrtndonal i»inciple prevuled, and the Q tt ho^. 
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of the bishms of the eataUnhineiit into that body* We are now 
arrived at the dafkett period of *oiir constitutional histoiw, and^ 
but that it may serve as a beacon and a waminff, well would it be 
if the bistoiy of Ti^us Oates and his abettors were blotted out tt 
our annals* Jts darkest inol is its invasion of the constitution fay 
imposing a fetter oA the tree exercise of tlie elective franchise; 
but even in those worst of times, the form of the constitution was 
pre9erved~the Catholic remained eligible by his fellow-country- 
imn, and wm excluded only by the imposition of a test of opi- 
nions inconsistent with bis iaith : and had he been the monster 
of treachery and perjury wliich Dr. Philpotts has painted, would 
he ever have hesitated to take his seat in pailiament as a peer, or 
when elected by any constituency ? 

The revolution was the forerunner of the removal of dis- 
abilities ; and unhappily it introduced a new principle into our 
civil policy, which has fed to infimite inconvenienoe^the annex- 
ation to the admission of parties, previously excluded, to the 
exereise of their right^ of oaths and declarations, by way of pro- 
tection against the evils which had created that exclusion. The 
true principle of admission to office we believe to be as follows ; — 


** No maQ sliould be called upon to piomise to do a hat he is bound 
by the duties of bis office to perfoim ; on the oontraiy, it should be eveiy 
way declared# that every man has alieady promised to do his duty by the 
veiy act of accepting an office." * 


'Hiis principle was unfortunately lost sight of at the Revo- 
lution ; a form of Coronation OaUi was adopted which led to 
most inconvenient discussions and differences of opinion; and 
every succeeding removal of any disabili^ of either Catholic or 
dissenter, which took place between the Revolution and the 
Emancipation Act, was^aecompanicsl some (fedarution or oath, 
which was supposed to be a protection and securiW against the 
re^rrence of the evil in respect of whidi^ such disability had been 
erlirted ; but was hy no^means intendied to fetter or restrain the 
Iparly admitted ill the full enfoyinent df die jirivikges of tbs office 
to which he was admittedL The practioe, once introduced. 
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^ fa w nt e r wtm iB » p» w d **beaniMti^” faxthelaiuni^ RolMn 

Fee}, **aimd«ro«llNlMdbeeikfimnerl7Uitioauce^ {ShsMiift$r 
of PariimnOH^ 1689^ toL ii. {h 814>) ‘ 

In the year 188^ tlw iiiicde of the diaabilitieB jalboti^f 4M» 
aenters were removed; they were admitted to al^ civil employ- 
BMnta, from the privy cmineil downwaAla; W hadfltover 
been excluded from parlMunent. The extenMo whien,tbeMfoie^ 
the new declaration was impoaed iq»n them was eorameoaumte 
with the eatent to whkltTthcy ware admitted to privileges, and 
was adduned to the evil in respect whidi th^ had Seen ex- 
cluded, wR as • aall^iuud aminst the reearxenoe to that evil, 
viz., danger to the Cnurch &tablidimettt and the ri^ts its 
bishops and deigy. Accordingly, alh diaaenters on being ad- 
mitted to the privy couneih (W any other oflBoe frwn which dwy 
had been previouuy excluded |bot in no other case), are requited 
to make the fidlowing dedaratrani— 

“ 1, A. B., do solemnly and sioMrely, in the presence of God, profess, 
testify, and declare, upon the trae faith of a Christian, that I wifi never 
exercise any power, authority, or influence wbkA I may possess by Wrtne 
of the office of to injure or weaken the Protestant Churdi as 

it is by law established in England, or to disturb the said Church, or the 
bishops and clergy of the said Church, in the possessktii of any rights or 
privilegos to which such Church or the said bishops and clergy are or 
may be by law entitled." * 

Wliy was not this or some analogous declaration imposed on 
the dissenter on taking his scat m parliament? Is there no 
danger except from the Catholic? Is there no necessity for any 
security against die Unitarian, or even the Protestant himadf? 
The reason was, that the dissenter was never excluded from 
parliadient, and therefore no oath or declaration was imposed 
upon him on taking his seat. 

In this state of circumstances the Emancipation Bill was 
passed. It found the Catholics eacduded from parliament and 
various other civfl offices, and ** becanseosimilar oaths had baen 
formerly introdixoed,*’ ffihir fldmisrion to all these rights, in- 
duding their admission to pwdiammi^ was fettored with die 
obligation of an oath, which wap adtbesised to, and intended to * 
be a seenriqr agunsf^ the eviBIti respeet of which tbev bad been 
exdoded. Nov, what vrere dtose stnipoaod evOs? Tbeiir 

n^poeed desire to reoaver ffie ooiwhMitad eataflaa in Irdaad; 
Sonmd, Their suppoeed^deahe to lee e wwa ilto proper^ of m, 
EstaMidwri Chttrdi ; Tbdr nmnoied heOWto to 

testant lehgion, and diefr dedra to boM up die Cawdie Oknlall 
on itania; and aoeordh^ tha oath hnposed upon tham tWhi- 
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ttkm tfiree c&tbict damefl addressed to these diree pointy erihidi 
we win heraafter examine seriatim. The question, then, is, how 
fiir does this oath* aflect the CatHolk members of the legislature 
in the exercise of their l(^lative fimcti6itB? for in any other 
rraurd we conceive there is no dispute as to its complete and 
umversal obVmtion. liut we contend, that, consistently with 
the integrity m the* constitution, and the intention of the legis- 
lature imposing the oath, the Catholic members could not be 
restrainea from voting on any subject as they pleased."* It was 
thought necessary — 

to have some secarity against their supposed hostility to the Protestant 
religion, and to bind them by a promise upon their oaths not to seek the 
injury of tibe Protestant relipon, and make it a qnestion between them 
and their conselences ; and that they shoidd promise not to vote to the 
pmjodtce of the l^testant out of nwre hostility to that religion, 

nis is an obligation which, if imposed, nowise interferes with their par- 
liamentary duty of legislaiing for Im^hole, or abridges their rights.'^ 

We will now proceed to establish this position , and for that 
purpose it is ncoeasaiy to examine the Emancipation Act, first, 
as to what it does enact, and, secondly, as to what it does not 
enact. First, as to what it does enact 

** I find a declaration of the legtslatiire in the 10th section. * That it 
shall be lawful for any of his majesty's subjects professing the Roman 
Catholic reliffion, to hold, exercise, and enjoy all civil and militaiy offices 
and places of trust or profit under his mmesty, his heirs or successors, 
and to exercise any other franchise or civil rig;ht, except as hereinafter 
excepted, upon takinn and subscribing at the times and in the manner 
hermsAer mentionea, (be oath hereinbefoie appointed and set forth, 
INSTEAD of die oaths of allegiance, supremacy, end abjuration, and instead 
of such other oiuh or oaths as are or may be now by law required to be 
taken for the puroose aforesaid by any of bis maje^l^ fubjecto profess- 
ing the Roman Catholic gdigion.' 

Thus we see a wnml intentioii to admit the Catholics to the 
foil enjoymeut of die privileges But was Uiis admis- 

rion to be subject to no rotonshitf ? Let us dkamitie^ and we 
ihatt fold, that wbesiever 

** Jc iras intended to exdhda foem from iljwi axeieise ct maj privilege or 
Wyar» Ike legidature bee not frSed la exptess its iraeiit in Warn and 
mmacd isrmsf thus, by euprass woidii eomained in (he I6m section, 
dMgr tat axsluded, w niemliefs of lay mporatiDas, from vutfaig or in any 
mSmtt Mahig fo any election, pfecCBmfteu, ot appolmBteDt to unV 
eettoshwriiwi h tito fim idmtevar, or mk^ oflks er nfoee bdongmg io or 
mnee^wifo the OWMI CShieMHii of Engimia aod Bdaud, or tiie 
Cfottieh oiwBeodilNl,.hshig for the gift, patmtoge, or daposal of eqeh 

t ObservAdoiu, p.to. * 



Iqr oorponte body f and a^ttav^ dio) iMl 4idl 

tectibsa, Cailiolic* n« exchidM from fbe offioo^ ftMMiMi»'«nd $a0im 
of th« United Kingdom, aid of sM^t of tbe U|U(Ml^iigda(Q> fwlt^fd 
high chancellor, lord kaenar or ioiw :cominiaaioiilKN* of the greati iiaHl ^ 
Great Britain or Ireiana, ai^ oftlord lieutenaBt, ltNrd^d^oty,or 
chief governor of Ireland, anid h» hi^ eomaMwoner lo^ wo 

Gonend AaaemUy of the of wotund, and frm any'rjint oC 

preeentadon to any ecclesiastkad benetce heknging to aayomeain tfo 
mil or ranoinunent of ^ hia h^ dr auceewon, andi offioa 

Being held by a Catholic. and%oiin dirocdy at indhroefly adytaing hlif 
majet)^, his heita or successors, or the lord fieutenaat' or uvd dt^nty Of 
Ireland, touching or eonoemiitt the nppointmant to or diipoaal pf any 
office of preierment in the United Church of £Sn|d***^ " Irafauid,-«r tiw 
Church of Scotland. But Cathoho memham are not excluded 
Toting or spei^g on, or in any way reMnisted or fetiwed reapMtiog 
questions roating to the Church, ita reTenties or propsyr^. WBat ia tha 
necessary coneiunon f If wbilstyon finddie legidature excluding, in many 
cases carrying that excinsiim so iar^and daseendtng.so Ion in m way ^ 
exclusion, as to prevent a Catholic mayor or Aeriff from wearing hhi 
robes in a Cathdic chapdl, and that yon do not find in the act' an 
exclusion or a restraint u^n CaihtAie memhers from voting on aneBdnhS 
relating to the Church its revenues or proj^y, what, I aw, is toe infer- 
ence, but that the legislature not onl^ has not excluded, restrained; or 
fettered, but did not intend to exclude, restrain, or fetter them in vodng 
on such questions ? ”* 

We think that we may safely call in aid die principle of law 
and common sense, that the specific enumeration of exc^tkms 
is the exclusion of ail othm* exceptions, and that the omissioHi 
of any exclusion from the right of voting, is oomdusive; but mi^ 
it not be that the emission waa accidientol? Ibe pfooeedingv 
in parliament diow that, on j3te conti!a|;y, the very qqestia^ 
was raised, discjwsed, ctmsidec^ and .dfcio^ in ^vottr af lituv 
being no excluimn. Sir WiHiain Hortqp . moved fiir a daose 
impraitm a rfyttriunt, and his motitHi. was ngected.. 

sir dharlet Wed)et|d],-~-wui whom a more 
lawyer sind s ^ te sma n nenrar i mpiM rgd. b parliameo^-^ip 
to have exprosed hitnsw as ^lows : — ** 1 wpbd 
senior opwne fixrni Qxfiwd, or some mnior wraiiider i^m Gm> 

bri^jK, would exob^^Af*’ ^ 

in hw'. %Eq^i4Tiirs 

mentary , I y®» 
die Bomim (pmbolio 

Uah/nm ^atifyty M im 

4gBiii» Sir.Bob^ Pedl-l|.|^pE^imd.:ii haidpg oKpm i c d mmitf 

— 
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at foUowa. — to tbi^lftonMn CathoUa 

members of eithar Iwuse of pwliaii^t, of amt privUe^ of free 
S1SCVS8IOM and freb beercwb of judgment, which belongs to 
OTHER, memben of the legislafture”, And again, “!>. would 
admit them thbrefdre or the same footiim^ same principle 
which we pou> admit the dissenter from the 
Church of CnglaniL’* And 'he adds, it is dangeroiu ^to 

e$tablish the precedent of limiting hg lew ^ dieereHim hg ichieh 
the duHet and funcHone qf a tneift&er qf parliament are to he 
eaiereUed"f 

To apply these pnndples,. ve jp^iieoA to investi^te “the 
footing” on which Floptestanf Mui^ters are admitted into 
parliament. The conditions at^ . dtat dwy take the oath or 
affirmation of ijiLLEGiANCE, ^premacT, and abjuration, the 
declaration agunst trahsutotsmtiation ^ng abolished. Now in 
perusing these dedatations we look in vain for any restraint 
upon the absdu^ ;^t of the Protestant Dissenter to speak or 
vote on every possdiw sul^ect of legisladoh; and it is notorious 
fW. none sudi can be found; for 'who has ever charged 
Mr. Hume, or Mr. Warburton, or Mr. Wilks, with any violation 
of legislative duty by reamn of their legislative attempts to inter- 
fere with ecdesiastical property or privneges? 

Now, remember, it is Sir Robert Peel who has told us, in the 
true spirit of .the constitution, that the terms imposed on the 
eSathoUc member are on die “ same footing, the same principle 
of equality," as those imposed on t^ Dissenter. How then is 
tliia Quality niaintaiiied ? Let us see. The legislature declares 
that, “ INSTEAD of the oaths of alk^^ance, supremacy, and 
abjuration,” taken by.the IMssenti^ member of p^liament, the 
Cathdic member diaU take the oath set forfh in’tte act.”$ Surely 
the fiih inference from this Cnacttnent, Cotmled with the dedara- 
dbns of 1^ Robert Fed atid Sir Qiaries Wetherdl, is dwt the 


Catholic oath diould bp epbetoadUS^ dpdmlent with the oams 
imposed on dm ,IMsaentmr; aM ..Ife dunk it adl require all the 
of “the Oxfold smdor omm/ef* arid all dm mauiematics of 
Cambri^ seidor wrans^,” tb d;ow Sir ^bert 
^ H nbt vidlltcd v ,the Diss^ter 

'fSuifeb imfettered in hisyotei jsniirtiiBpTAKnl^A be has takoi 
wbiilak irbae the' Gsdidlic i8^;fed«rM ii| lus.vbtiifrsde^ jyi^osMe 
qa qafo .yhlcfoVjli fo he^ 

dfoadaeddi a’-q^ttsfol^w dBfeqt to 'the 
Midi %' libs.- Cathie’ . Nfesmnch as.he is 

Indi^y - eMtodence ifol to vote cm atq^ nieaSiue foeildy 


t 181^ vaLix ^ iKrt. 
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fixm* to t)ie ProtMtimt religtpiny wd; wltiwtit to 

the ^neral good of the cooun^ity felr 'Wliom h»je%«Qnd' to ^ 
We now proceed to examine Mie oath itad^ Ibid in to dotftg^i|« 
admit fully and exjdicitiv that thepl^y it* is botind to take 

it in the sense which in bis ^science o^ev^ to have l^n 
intended the par^ imposing'it. We ave bound, liowet'er, to lily 
that this principle hto been adid|e|dmo$terr<}neDUBly — U has been 
imi^ined tliat Sir Bbbeif uM diat party, 'bat we assert tliat 
the true intent fbe l||||^tore ini itopoung this oath* must be 

collected bvtitt^^ittoiMtt mtoestarilT be by every future generation, 
not from l^jtecbliafale repoito of the tpeocbes or the opinions of 
statennato toowever distmguidtech blH fiW a consideration of 
the true nature and toiritwtheenactdient itsell^ which, however, 
be it remember^ (it authority were to dedde die Question, ),^wBa 
passed by the aid of a Orqr, a Melbounie^ a Holland, a XJaaa- 


downe, a Russell, a PalmmtoA, and of k host of other tmtrid^ 
whose voices and . votes were as potendal as those of a 1^1, a^ 
who too well understood the theory of thk British constitution to 
insult its digniQr by rendering its privileges felo de se, in the 
veiy act of restoring them to the desceo&nts of the foundem of 
liberty. ^ 

In illustration of this principle we refer our readers to a 1^^^ 
decision which must command*^ the sympathy and respect of all 
our opponents. . Under an Act for regulating the prooral of the 
Court of Chanceiy, Lord Brougham was . called upon to issne 
that process into Scotland. His lordriiip refused to make’the 
order, not because the Act did not extend to Scotland, WT 
because Lord Plunkett, the projector of the measure,' tiid not 
intend, that it should extend to Scothuid. Lord Lyndhurst tops^ 

S roperly reversed this decision, on the'oonstitutional princi]^ 
lat the obvious construction of the Aict itself was to be the role 
of interpretadoD, to the. utter exdusiob of opinion of its 
originator, Lord Plunkot.* r 

1!lie legislati^ thea.;^]^ the par^ imposlbg tbo ot^/Mw 
do we j^ve at its-uick^in^ and intwtmn ? By whpt it bas.si^ 
— ^hy wbat it has not sa^h^y the construction pi^ upoti cf 

Parliameut made in pari*if|terik.;. .NttV whaj || |he bgtb ? . Bo 
ftr, as .conciems our dwpes: Jhott 

**iwill defe^ to-tii^ ofvg^ pbwM-w’|to^ncnt ,of 

PROPEBTr^wijbia Ipnt tU Mi" 

oeepnd, “ I 
intontimi to 

oeitM Jy "I 
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that I never witt exorcise eny privtt^ge to -«W(& 1 am or may 
become entitled, to disturb or wgaken die PBOTEm-Airr 
or the pROTBSTAKT ^^enun^t m die united kingdom.** llie 
distinction between we first and second danses is remarkable, 
the former being « bem^ to deiend,** the latter ^disclaimitigany 
intention to subvert.** .Wo ikink that it is satisfactorily made outf 
that the former claiibe refers not to the properw of the churdi, 
which' is specially alluded to in the second, put te the settle- 
ment of the conmcated and forfeited estates in Irdand, nearly 
the whole island having been confiscated. But whetiiw church 
property be or be not included in tlie first danse, it is manifestly 
induded in the secmld chmse, and bodi the clauses contdn a re- 
ference to a setdement jfoarantOed the law existing at the 
time of taking the oath. Now it is to be borne in mind that tlm 
oath is taken not only by Catholic members, but by Cathdic 
iMUtisters, solicitors, and corporators, and all functionaries, frinn 
Ae privy councillor to the constable. Now we contend that this 
reference to the mtisting state t^the law as varying from time to 
time» neoessuily saves we ri^t ci legislation lor the purpose of 
brinipngaboutor coneurrmgin those variations; for supposing it 
to be othmwise, what wouki be the consequence? Suppose a 
barrister to have taken the oath, and the Protestant legislature to 
have a|tmed any part of the settioment of property comprised in 
the two clauses, such barrister would dearly be bound to defend 
tbe setdmnent of property as altered, and lawniUy altmed, from time 
to time: but suppose tiie same barrister again to take the same oath 
on becoming a member of parliament, dther he b bound to de- 
fend any alteratkm which may be made in the law, whether he 
votes er not in respect of such alteratitm, ov he is not so bound. 
If he is bound to defeifd the alteration, tiben he i| dchened as a 
member of parliamem feom votiim in that very alteration whidi, 
when voted, he is bound to tiefmid; that is, he is debarred fhnn 
voting upon almost every posriblo solijed of I^gislatbn which 
comes within the desjgnsEacm of profier^ : if he is not so bound, 
dimi his barristers* and his oath as a UManber, are duectiy 
at variance. Now, to suppose that dl CatboUc membets 
•itfp prevented fircmi oonearring itfWiy alteratkm in die law 
drdmc^nt, limitation of actions, ahmahmg ^nes and recoveries^ 
<ie1y&«r poor-laws finr Poland «sd Iidand, seems too absurd 
td inij>eOiitap|ed; and yet m^aie sD sableMs ^mprifed within 
**i^M(ldaqtiMitmp*ope(^** add sfl jfeemote wit^ the tamis 
eai3«, and alt Hm^ate sabjeets on ediidt Caihoiies cannot 
"vote iini ai s t hii sil l( gidati fe fanctioa is saved, and it isquhecer- 
■ - - - ■ — « ■ ■ ■ 
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ilist fiincrion «an be Mtvvd <ni]y) ekber by virtoe of tite 
refemiee in the oatb to the progressive dnuiges in th^kw ttiga>- 
lating pronerQr) (h* on the general ground that &e oadi dbe* not 
the legislative hinction. Now <m either of dime gromtdt, 
it is clear that the second clau8e»w}ueh« relates to choneh pro* 
lierty — most present neither more nor less thanaprecisely die 
same difficulty that is presented by the finii danse ; for, if it 
be lawful to vote on the kw of wills, which comes within ckuse 
one, it is kwfbl to do so on one of die two grounds we have men- 
tioned, and in that case it is kwfol to voteinrekdon to church pro- 
perty, which is alluded to in danse two on precisely the same 
grounds; bwt if it be nnkwftj to vote in w^iect of church prop w t y 
liecause it is within danse two, for preciwly die same reasons it u 
unlawful to vote as to die kw of wills, which is within okuse tme. 
Now mark the consequence— *in the event (pMible in ctmtem- 
nlation of law) of the whde legtdature bang Catholic — ^die 
legislative function of the whol^ nation would be desb’oyed, iqpon 
every possiUe sulnect co m preht^ed swthin the words **setde* 
ment of property,” if die legislative intiction be not saved; and if 
it be saved, then it is saved for all purpoM of legislation upon the 
subject of church pre^perty, as the sulnect of uie second clause. 
We think then it is pret^ dear, upon the cmisideration of die act 
itself, that the legislative ftmetion must necessarily be saved as to 
tlie wliole of the subjects, ky or ecclesiastical, within the two 
first clauses; but how stands the matter when considered, first 
with reference to general prindples, and second with reference to 
the constructions which hare put upon similar acts in pad 
materik ? Now as to general principle we assert that any limi- 
tation of the legidative function is inconsistent with dm oon- 
stitution; and that no par^, in passing Che Emandpatitm 
contemplated any such iimitatioD or viou^on of the oonstitution^ 

" As to the first proposition we have the authority of Lord Kenyon, 
in one of his tetters to King George 111, that ' it is agreat masiui that 
the supreme power of the state* cannot Itelit itsdf.* But if yon limit 
any portion of die snprease poner, yon nre Smiting the sttpfeme power 
itseire 

The British le^datur^ Bit WWiatt Bkcksttme (voL i. p. Ifil) 
observes— ^ 

" Can do Oveiy thing diat k dbt nitw^ klpOSlitie$ and theiefim 
some have not smnpled (o call its power |y a figure rather too hoM—tfae 
omnipotence of naniakmt. 9Vne it k wbai dih pa ri iamait doth no 
anthwity on earth can undo.* s* 
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down ISfaie doctrlM lihal dUigatic^n olTan oaii^inig^t bo supi^ 
seded by that of a higgler and i^coiuutNit doty. * 

Su^ being the nata(i6' bf .tho'Ie^f]|ative fniMilhH^ we wdll 
enquire what is the cohstrtti^n whiw has been' pat upon other 
oaths, with reference to di^r e0ect in limiting di&t function, and 
i^n this subject we have abundant audiorij:y, arid we w^ refer 
to one or two examplea. And drat aa to the oath of sucoesrion 
(I Oeo. I. stat. S, c|||. 18,) which is adqtted uto the Cadudk: 
oadv Mwl contidoa ^ foUoijdng dapae 

“ Andl dO'feifefi^y pnantae |o the utntopt of my power, to sappoit, 
maiauin/Mand dafaml ole aeccaiaioa of d|e Crown, which for netter 
securing the rights aiwdliudfea of the stild^ is and stands limited to 
the Princess Sophia, of fitanowv'lmd Zhs hshw 0/ her body beiny Pro- 
teetant!' 

Blackstone was doubtless wdl aware of dm eadstence of this 
oath, when he stated that parpament could alter the wieceBsion 
of the Crown, and vet all the members of the iMtslatare, 
whose votes alone that alteratien, if requisite^ couM be made, 
must necessarily have taken thet oath laefore they could vote 
upon any such alteration; an'd yet who can doubt that if any one 
oi the ** heirs of the body of tite . Princess Sophia^' should 
pursue a career of such perverted ^ambition or pronigai^, as to 
make his conduct the object of universal suspicion and abhoi^ 
rence, all parties, whether Catholic or Protestant, might lawfuliy 
combine in the legislative duty of new>inodelllng tlie succession 
without being chuged with treason or pe^nty. 

The following passages are contun^ ui the coronation oa^ 
(I Wm. & Mary, c. 6.): — 


“ Will you to the utmost of your power riuiDtain tiie laws of God, 
the true profession of the Gmgiri, and the ProtesUmt reformed ifdliwn 
established by law, and witt yon pressree unto ths bishops and ebplyy 
of Otis realm, and (0 the caoncaas committed to their charge, .all 
such riohte and prioilegee as by law do orjAall appertain unto tht^ or 
any of them AO this 1 pvbt&M fo do.” 


Now assuxedUy it be contended that .-(settii:^ apart dw 

King's L£6lSl<ATl^^.efl ' ^dus qatit am ha .rqooiudled 
wi& die dfibir I and^adfo bga dha;^ged 

the Khig irith DopQiyiitAMatdnll^dN^C^ 


Act, h^ wfaicfi. . '’hta andbiMed? or dm 

enactment dqadvh|g>^. aaa. of JPgdwm pitft most 
-pddlegfM? ■fi'. 

importanae.ot i^. sidsact wm yasdfym m qnodg|§^ 

"It diOmd be sam dut evoy oinection now or^ to die Cidholtc 
member aercisiog Us judgmentand diaeietion on an qnestiou rdsting 
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to idlie Cbvrch, itm ravemm and jmpertyi waa laado to the prolMatj of 
their Majesl^ee, King George die Itiird and FotiFtb» giving dieir aseento 
to Catholic emanc^ation. Bnt^Lord Eldon inftmed fa» late Majee^, 
King George the Tliird, ^llat it was not intnnnbent on his liMestj to 
refuse his assent to Ae repeal of the aels aftctmg Roman Catholic 
subjeets, when the houses or pariiament in propedng that repeal eon- 
sidered it for th^ beneif^ of the eountiy/ and Lord Lyndhurst in one of 
the debates on the Ci^lie question declared, ' that with regard to the 
coronation oath, he would mer^y say that he po^ectly concurred in the 
opinions expressed by the father of the noble lord (Kenyon) in his 
correspondence on this subject Since the period when (hat correspond- 
ence took place, the arguments which had been raised regnfding the 
coronation oath had been so much derided and laughed at, th^ they had 
never been revived until of IsSe. Tb^ had never been lulopted by the 
late Lord Liverpool in opposing this question, nor by the right hon. 
ffendeman in the other house of parliament, his Majesty's Secretary for 
home affairs. They always scouted such an argum^t.’ — {Hansard, 
18S9, voL xxi. p. 213.) 

** In the opinions, therefore, of Lord Eldon and Lord Lyndhurst, the 
coronation oath did net attach on bis Majesty in his legislative capacity. 
In his executive capacity the monarch is clearly bound."* 

** If, then, the coronation oath was not considered to be binding on bis 
late Majesty, King Geoigc the Third, so as to prevent his giving his assent 
to the bill restonng the elective franchise to the Irish Cathmics, or on 
his late Miyesty, King Geoige tjhe Fourdi, so as to prevent his giving 
his assent to the general Emancipation Act for English and Irish 
Caibolica; and if the coronation oath was not considered to be binding 
on bis nvesent gradous Migesty, so as to prevent bis giving his assept to 
the Iriw Temporalities Act, upon what g^und, I adc, can it be success* 
fully contended that the Catholic memb^ in bis legislative capacity, is 

E revented by the oath contained in die Emancipation Act from giving 
IS assent to the Irish Tit^c BUI, as brought forward by iniiUsters, or the 
cburchrrate reaolodons.^'f 


con- 


We will adduce only one more illustration from the 
struetion which has be^ affixed on oibSr oaths as affecting the 
l^slative capaciQ^. « 

Ihere is an awkward paassse,** sayw Mr. ^dney Smith, j; “ia the 
memoriid of the ChimA of Gentu'buiir, vhicb emeem mna* cofir 
fttan bin to whom h it diiwtea. l!he Anblmbt^ of Cwner- 
Mtjbw emieention, tdto.%io(«qm oMh t^lt bo will ww in t itt B the 
an4 IwfT^ ^ Chi^ of Ctjjnterhw^; •* Cbnurnum, howr 
eOiar, of tie new Contmlidoti* he the pommage of that dbinch, 
talcea tmo-fliirds of Ua lovenaea, and ah(rfiriiea two>thra of ita nieaihen. 
llihiit ttiCre fit att tto#er tb this I am teiy wflKbS 1 eantiot 

atjpoMOBt fiiidl’mlitOrhotitni aod this atta^ t^|K» dm nwoariMs, ami 
mambeia of Oaamr V t t iy ^ Irwot Obcdieiice to m aetofpoifiallMwt, but dm 


* b b i ywii o B O ifLtfja. tOhaumbsu^f^ 
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^ of mHhiimiii wlikAitalMMM^r jh leoottuiieiid^ 
ugned by I& pemm who bos wots ke inB oam ttitfi mi tbis 

liulo riipirat laconiwteaoy ii ooloMifiMl lo ^Andibishop of CootOr^' 
bury, buttt ihared e^tfially by idl tlM Bitbof» ComiQiiiionen,^w 
all (unless I am grievoudy mHaketi} tabsa siimhr osdis fur the pro* 
servatipn of tbeir respectivo cbaptm. It would bd moxl oasy to sou our 
way out of tbis little emhamusment, if some of tbe embfktrassed bad not 
unfortunslely, in ibe parllamenliu dcbaloi on tne Catholic Quei^oo, 
laid tbe greatest stress upon the King'%oatbf applauded the sanctity of* 
the monarch to the ski^» rejected aU comments, called for the oatli in its 
plain meaning, and attributed tbe safe^ of the English Church to the 
solemn row made fay the King at the oltat to the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and Tork, and die other bishops. I should be very sorry if this 
were not placed on a clear footing* os fools will be imputing to our 
Church the nm et religia»a CallidiiaSf which is so commonly brought 
against the Catliolics. 

UrtMm qiutn dicunt Romam Melibwe putavi 

Stultua ego hide noatrai siroilem. * 

The words of Henry VIIL, in endowing the Cathedral of Canterbury, 
are in the translation. * We, therefore, dedicating the aforesaid close, 
site, circle, and precinct, to the honour and glory of the holy and 
undivided Trinity, Father, Son, and Hedy Spint, have decreed that a 
certain cathedral and metropolitan church, witn one dean, presbyter, and 
twelve prebendaries presbytfsrs ; these verily and for ever to serve 
Almighty God shall be created, set up, settled, and estaUished ; and the 
same aforesaid cathedral and metropolitan church, with one dean, pres- 
byter, and twelve prebendaries presbyters, with oAer ministers, needier 
for divine worship by the tenor of these presents in reality and pk 
of force, we do create, set up, settle, and establish, and do command to 
be established and to be in perpetuity, and Inviolably maintained and 
upheld by these presenu.** And this is the Church, the rights and 
liUrties of which the archbishop at bis consecration swears to maintain. 
Nothing can be more ill-natured among politicians, than to look ba^ 
into Hansard's Debates, to see what has beep said by particttlar men 
upon particular occasions, and to contrast such speeches with prmeiii 
opinions-i-and therefore I forbear to introduce some tfiviting passaget 
upon taking oaths in their plaip and (Aviofis sense, bodi in Ae debates 
on Ae Catmdk Quesdon and anon Aat fttoi and M$»$nUan osA fAkli 
binds Ae Irish to AeEnsAb^arali.'* . 

Fmrt>ttr paiti^ we thnik Atare is lio difficulty in jniA^ng the 
m^bisbop, but mm d&M oidy tmih 

wad by BO faenris hf 

Us !U8gidati?e , -M', ' , 

Tlie conelaiMaii inU|^ we mw »m| eeQoamiw the . 

fllHMB of the mmudh 

«QntHhM4 to ^ ^ 

ODBitniewaiii wlw£ bae put mm other oaths undw shadar 
circuBtttaMoes », tlwt twidicst^of mea^ dauaes has fibe iSset of 



limiting' the iegblative fismctkci in mfeel to civil or 

eeckfflaBtiqpl prmrty. lliere remaim oi^ 
considered; Im solemidyswiMav that I never exerd»e any 
privilege to which 1 am, ormay become entitled, lo disturb or 
vmkm) the Protestant Edigion i»r Government in the United 
Kingdom."*,^ ‘ / 

** Now, raid|r it leQi not be sidd that in this bath ihe ^ Chovcfa estab- 
lishment/ and * * are 83monymoiis terms, or mean the 

some thing; and eordy ^wiiiiaot be contended, that if die Church 
establishment was subverted, ^ Pwitsitsnt idigion would disappear. 
Th^ are not used in the act as (rnionyaasaat tsswts ; on the contrary, a 
distuiction is taken by the act. Mark the thiaa» dUhreot : — 


• We bwe thought it right to l&ep oar ugilffitBl aafeftered hy snj eeauneats on 
the TegneuoM, (to Cslihriiei at leaet») of the tonM in which the oath ia eearitod*. 
What la ** the Frotoatant Religion in the United Kingdom ?** Take the four ftdlow- 
log deflnitiona, which we extract from ** Utalognea on the Catholic and Proteatant 
Rulea of Faith/* by Jamea Smith, Eaq. (Edinburgh, I8S1.) pp. 5 and 11, one Ca- 
thoUo and three Proteatant*. (1.) '^Proteatastiim,^ aaya Dr. Fieteberv **ia not a term 
implying any a^tom of.toith, or any belief whatever, it ia a term which baa no fixed 
or determined aigiiifioalion-*a mere ftoman which means any thing or every 

thing except CaUioUo. It ia a term not ejmreaaing faith, hut the want of faith. Thus, 
not oidy the Socinian, the Arian, &c., are mteatanta, hut the Deist, the Jew, the very 
Atheist, since all these protest against Popery, are Just equally real Protestants, as 
are tlie believers in the Thirty* nine Articles.** (2.) ** Protestantism,*' says Mr. Burke, 
** as things stand, is no description of a religion at all,'or any principle, religious, 
moral, or political, but is a mere negation.’* (8.) '‘Protestantism/* says Dr. Burgess 
in his Protestant's Catechism, “ is the abjuration of Popery." (4.) " By The Pro- 
teatant Faith,” says Cbillingwortb, “ I do not understand the doctrine of Lu^er, 
or Calvin, or M^ncthon, nor the confession of Augusta or Geneva, or the catechiam 
of Hddellierg, nor the Ardelea of the Church of Jbngland, no, nor the hahnony of 
Protestant eonfessiona i but that wherein tbev all agree, and which they all eubscribe 
with a greater harmony, as a perleot rule of their faith and actions, that ia the Bible — 
and the Bible only ia the rel&on of Proiestanti.^ AU this ia pusali^g enough for a 
Proteatant— etill more for a Catholic, eepeciany when he is obliged to square and 
regulate bit oonaoience aceordisig to eome definifion.— *Letoa try to sidTe the difficulty, 
and iuaert ChillingwortVa definition in the oath,— “ I swear that I will never exercise 
any jpvilege « , • • to dUtturh or weaken the mtestant Religiog .... in the united 
kingdom, t, a., to ** diatnih or ireaken the ral^ion conUiued in the Bible only, in the 
united kingdom.” Now, lUjmse the question to hs the abolition of Eplacopacyi 
the Scotch Kirk— the Irtrii mthyteriaoa-- ty^lwglirit Dissentera, cannot find it in 


the Scotch Xfrk— the Iririi Frerimenaoa— tbCwglm Uiasentera, cannot find it in 
the Bible. The Afi|^oans oan. ^Or, aoppoae 18^ weSe oonfieni|riated to aboiiah Inftmt 
Bpmtism or even the Saiswomtorr^ Baptiite oaanot find Uie fbfsaer, the Qnakmn 


Bp^tism or even the Saignomtorr^ Baptiite aaanot find Uie fbfsaer, the Qnakmn 
eaiihot find the latter in ths Bihlet— the Ang^iosna can. Mow la the,pom Cn^hf^o to 
teMawiitriiof ffitoeopinlodala ^ffieProit^tStttrflkj^T^^ It ia mmooiL. ma own 
oplldofia on the pointa in qneatioa cannot he hit indae, and thatffielemilama 'l^ 
ffto j ^ ltotobemdeepiDb^ them* 


UUMBMt dWiVUt;'' fiMi^Slijwiit n tufy ii ate- 

a . ia til. raalli. it iimii W Mi tbM Hm Seoteh nenHiarwotaia w boimd to 
< 9 ^ Ki«k oid,i Bili^ OMHppr I 7 dM Aji,iicwi/C3^^ 
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tite Cailiolio nember is booiid dw ssfflMwi^ 

estaUidied by lav; bs dkdaim» sir antentioii (o sumsit Cku^ 
«(la6/MsKti^ as sstded.by Isv ; asdabs ssdertalus Mt'to azmeise libt 
privilege to weitkM or ssiMwrt ihM.PnUttami rtHfion,”*’ 

But ssBumiiig die ** Protestsm rdi^n ^ b{» BynonymoiliS 
with the “ Churdi Establishinent,” and fSiat we lM{e inade|pEwd 
ouc^positipn that the Catholic leg^dator is entitled to vote upon 
all questicMu relating to the property of the EstaUished Churdiy 
it would seem to be a necessary consequence of his concurring h 
any alteration or modification of that proper^, that he will have 
therein disturbed the Protestant te%ion, and mat conseqnendy, 
unless his legislative character be except^ in the third danse of 
the oath, the three clauses are inconsistent. If they are not 
synonymous, it appears to us to be clear, that the, only cdfect of 
Uiis latter dause is to bind the conscience the member to 
exercise his privilege of voting upon any question connected with 
the Protestant reIi|pon in such manner as he believes to be best 
for the public at large, in the exercise of his own Uncontrollable 
and unscrudnable mscretion; bearing only in mind, that by his 
oath be is prohibited from allowing himself to be in any degree 
influenced by any private sentiment of hostility or hatred towards 
the Protestant religion : — 

" 'lliis construction of the oath does not contravene any law or prin> 
ciple of the constitution, and the object of the legislatuiv is obtained, 
viz., that of putting the Catholic member on a level with the Protestants 
and Dissenter, by disarming him of his supposed hostility to die Pro* 
testant rdigion."f 

The Observer has an ingenious argument on the sense 
in which the word privilege” is used in ^e oath; the whole 
clause is tdceii from the oath of 1798, atfd is shown, we think, 
most satls&ctorily-and necessity to prohibit notlung more than 
the tmlatpfiu use of any privilege*— fitrni Which it is inferred that 
as no lemsladve.fiuiction can .be unlawfi^ the dause could in no 
ca«e prombit tlib exercise functito. We beg to call the 

eqpeiw attention dT our retdters to the whde of this argomeM^ 
the developinentof 'wbkli ti|lMild require more spdee than we 
r*n spire.! j- 

Bed tM oadi do nofrel^fiw pUlpcges of tbr ki^tor in 
lus k^Utttive diameter, iif| bf not 8^iiByaegel''bi ^ i^cgnk- 
tim and exmdse of vdddi lie can Wdpeded m hdi oath, except 
to die extent sm have amidoaed? oy talfinganbfhei* 

qnittioii, what is due **iMmer, li^.in^iene^ arifci 

« to injure or weaken me nm 


• ObtcrfiltoiiSi pp. 
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levtant' Cbnrely lor to diatarb tba bidieiw aad clergy in the 
poMesuoivoftheir righto and privilege*?”* It seema to os to he 
▼eiy manifest that the privOiges (not legisladve) which are 
possessed by the Catholic pens and manbers of parliament, are 
as great and as capable of being mKreised to the injury tlie 
estaUishmen^ as toe privileges m the diasentiog exciseman; and 
that there is as little absurdity in imposuig the. w ot|$h (fren 
though it did not bind the legislator) as in iiuisting upon the 
odier. Surely the peer’s ^ht of private audience as an here- 
ditary councillor to the Kin^b and the privy-councillor’s right of 
advising on ant fiossible sulyect of state policy, is as capwle of 
being misapplied, and as much requires the restraint of an oath 
as the ri^t of the dissenting magistrate or town councillor to 
regulate the affiurs of constables and publicans, and that tlierefore 
the mere &ct of the oath being required to be taken by the 
meml^r, is by no means conclusive of its obligation on hh l^isla- 
tive conscience, by reason of th^e being no other sufBicient sub- 
ject matter for the oath to operate upon. ^ 

We think that this important subject is developed with great 
fjeamess and ability by the author whom we nave so Wgely 
quoted, in his admirable remarks upon the discretion which he 
^WB to be vested in the legislator after he has taken the oath. 
Our limits prohibit more thm a reference to these arguments, 
and the quotation of the following remarks: — 

"These interpretations of the oath were made in the presence of Sir 
Bobert Fed, ano not denied or ooniradicted by him. I hare then the autho- 
rity of Lord Eildon and Lord Kenyon, in respect of the coronation oath, 
and of Lord Althorp, Lord Stanley, and Mr. F^nson, in respect of the 
oath in question, that a discretion is vested in the ^tholic, by which he is 
made the judge, whetheaby any bill about to be passed be intends to sub* 
Vert the Church EstaUidunent, and whether sum hUl wifi hare the e&ct 
of weakening or diaturlnng the l^testaat id^oe or Protestant government 
in the United Kingdom.. The indiridnal member then ia the judge — the 
sole judge — ^no one dse has a Ti|d>t ^ upon the point. When 

heis8aosfied,wholiasari^to^estitiDhi>detenBiiutionf Ititaques- 
Uon between him ondliis God. There k no arbiter or mediam. Anid no 
fbul merud ahould claim to wterfere, for if inter&rence be daimed, what 
Ijweomea of the diacredon ? And if andt interference cannot be daimed, 
^ haa dm right to tlMit>^<b» pafo^ fidember hw done wmqg in 
vt^flgfor fbe rkdations reapaedag Ghimb Bates, or the appronriodon 
dtf insh Tithe Bmf ^ &e Cath^ Idembrnn^are <h»>e 
to hk reasonbif, ^ ^riiferam Kk fituedy. King 
Ckbme itk lfhar&, £d wrong ip tlfiiddng to oohatmt. to 

Ckfootk Kdaucipa^d. And whp'wde advl^ ? The Dnke of 
WdHttgtott'Wiil w Boben Fed. If the Caibdk Membm bare done 
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taininff unto the bishops am! der^^of this realnfi. And wfto tWib 
commissioners ? (Amongst odim) the Amhbialiop of 
the Bishop of London. And who TOted for that meaHiraT M w 
bishops in the House of Lords, and Sir Robert Fed, Lord filr 

James Qraham, Mr. EstoonrvMr* GiniMnini, and Mr«JLArW, in ito Konsn 
of Commons. If the iodindual member is not to be the sole jo^ 
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' for the Irish Te^^loralities' act. as both the bonoorable members voted 
for it ; an^ yet be was as much abused for this vote as he is for his vote 
on Uie Church Rsie resolutions an^ the Appropriadon Clause. Is it by 
a majority of the bouse P You would tberehy be disfranchising the consti- 
tuencies of the Catholic members^ hv a vote of the House of Commons ; 
and if that majority^ was for the subversion of the Establishment, what 
would bCGome^of the security of the oath P No! the discretion must 
necessarily be placed in the individual memW, and was by the act ac- 
cordingly so placed ; and that being the true intent and meaning of the 
act. I ask is it fair, is it just, to arraign the Catholic member for 
his exercise of that discretion P It is the more unjustifiable. looking at 
what occurred, and the discussions which took place, previously to the 
passing of tlie act. as to the coronation oath, and the correspondence 
between his late majesty King George the Third and Lord Kenyon, 
published in 1827. Is it then fair to contend that no such discretion 
is vested in the Catholic members, and this without being able to say in 
whom else the discretion is placed ? For my own part, I think exclusion 
altogether would have been much more generous towards the Catholic. 
You admit him. as you say. into the constitution : you tell him he is 
emancipated, and yet you lay a snare for his conscience; and if he exer- 
cises that right which the act and constitution confer on him, he is liable 
to be called a peijnrer by any individual who dilTers from him in opinion. 
The attempt to run down the Catholic in this matter is.base and dis- 
P’Bceful. It is unjust in the extreme; it is unwise; as the only efiect 
It can have is to irntate and disgust the Catholic member with those 
calling themselves the fnends, but who. in my opinion, are the great 
enemies of the Church, But for the insolence engendered by the penal 
code towards tlie Catholics, such calumnies would never have been thought 
of. The Catholic members have ^never shunned, on the contrary, they 
have always courted and required, examination and investigation as t(» 
tlie meaning of this oath, declaring they would prefer being excluded 
from Parliament if such was the will of the legislature ; but that whilst 
there, they would insist upon all tlie ijghts and the exercise of all the 
duties, of membci-s of Parliament, according to their own discretion and 
judgment, and according to the constitution.’*f 

Away, then, with the cant and hypocrisy which would pre- 
sume and INFER us out of tligse Jiberties and privileges, which 
have been inherited from the heroes of Runnymead ! 

We call upon our Catholic legislators, as the representatives 
of those heroes, as die guardians and protectors of those liberties 
jtitd priril^^ rm^diate and BhaJee off the calumnies with 
wdik£.{tlMsy m to sdaim as tlieir right the same 

oonstroctioTi of their oaths and conduct which good sense 
laid cOhiliitUdOiial knowledge have Ipng since put upon the oaths 
^uid conduct of oax Protestant kings and Protestant legislators. 
And we doubt not that our Protestant fellow-subjects will soon 
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be brongbt to treat widi eqmd and merited etyqteinpt ibe ealuin- . 
nious charges ” of a Philpotta, and the malignant ravings nf a 
M‘Ghee or an O’Sullivan, and to be equally S^ndiflerent Whether 
Perjury” or ** No Popery** be the watchword of our oppo- 
nents.^ • 

* The Times of the 20th ultn having in a long paragraph, eifflravoured to deduce 
a charge of perjury from certain writings of Koinaii ('atntilies^ amongst which were 
acme ^ablication$ of Mr. Howi&d of Corhy Castle ; that gentleman sent the following 
letter to the self-duhbt'd ** Leadtng.1ournaV* but the conductors of that coitsisfsn^ and 
impartial public instructor,’* declined to insert it. 

Uie Editor of the Ttmc$, 

Corby Castle, Carlisle, 25tb March, 1H37. 

Sir — I And my self alluded to in your paper of the 20th instant, audl trust you will 
allow me to be the interpreter of my own soiitimcflts. 

tt does not appear necessary that I should follow you in the lengthened tracery of 
what those in chains may, fbr relief, have been willing to suboHi to, nor what those 
trained to oppression and persecution, so pertinaciously refused, until their fcaia that 
those chains might l>e broken on their own beads, induced them to concede. The un- 
fortunate state of Ireland roust lu! locked upon us retribution and punishment for 
misrule, and the pi'^rpetrators ought to bewail in penitence, sackcLoih, and ashes, the 
etfects of tbeir own iiiisgovcrnment, and deem lhem^clvcs dcpri\cd orpuMic oonfidence 
and unfit to rule over us. 

But the point is, What effect the present Catholic Oath ought to have on the 
conscientious Catholic, both in h'ls private station and in any office of trust or profit 
in which he may be placed ? To nic it is clear, that its objects and bearing resemble 
the Oath of Allegiance, and bind us netlher by force, nor publicly, nor privately, by 
cabal and conspiracy, to endeavour to subvert the religion by law cstablisbed. I'ut 
that any Englishman, feeling the value of our Constitution, should deem it intended 
to interfere with, or fetter any memt>cr of the Legislature, in the free excroinc of his 
duties, according to whatever he bcliei'cs to he the best for the country, is quite asur« 
prise to me, and from the language useii by the iroposers of the Oath, and even by its 
opponents, I must acquit them of any such unconstitutional intention. Such a limi- 
tation to the right of opinion and of voting, such pienMucal legislation, would militate 
against the right of the crown to be assisted by the frtc voice,, as %ell as against the 
rights of Che country and of the constituency ; it would also he destructive of all Par- 
liamentary usage. Both Peers and Commons are catted rogetber ** i>e arduU trae^ 
tandUy* for their judgment and dcoision ; and the sumtnooH of the Peers and oAUs 
of the House of Commons, practically prove, that free opinions and free voting iiiv>4ll 
that relates to the welfare of the country, are the object, and ought to rc|rulate ihe 
comluct of every #embcr ; and by the call of Uic Commons, every member may he 
oompelled to assist in tire decision of the subject brought before him — and the closing 
of doors is not without precedeut. • 

Whether the measure respecting Church Bates, be or be not advantageous to the 
Established Church, is a matter of opinioii ; but Sir, as you have quoted roe, may I 
beg you also to allow me to repeat what ha.s been proved to have been the intention of 
the figiunders of the Establishment, that their grants of lands and tithes wele a trust 
imposed on the clergy, and to be rcgidaled in the distribution by the then existing 
canon law, which was enforced also by huciont enactment — namely, that one third 
of that revenue should be employed lul the use of the i^r— another for the support^ 
of the edifices and service of the Cbuiip!hes—*and one third part only for the use of 
the minister. If these rules have behn set astd^ by those who have accepted the foun- 
dations, are the laity to class this among the benefits of the Beformatioti } 

• I remain. Sir, your*s < • 
HBNRY HOW4iia>. 
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Art. XI V. — Declaration of the fArchbisJtope and Bothops of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland* l2mo. Dublin^ 1835.^ 

I N our first number, (Art. XII) we inserted the Declaration 
of the Catholic Bishbps, the Vicars- Apostolic, and their co- 
adjutors in Great Britain; and in fulfilment of the pledge therein 
made, we now give tlie Declaration of the Archbishops and 
Bishops of the Catholic Church in Ireland. We now repeat what 
we before stated, that it is by these expositions of our faith that 
we desire to bo judged ; and we utterly repudiate and reject any 
doctrines, principles or practices, ^ which are or may be imputed 
to us, incompatible with tliese declarations. 

“ DECLARATION ^ 

Of the Archbishops and Bishops of the Roman Catholic Church in 

Ireland, 

At a time when the spirit of calm inquiry Is abroad^ and men seem 
anxious to resign those prejudices, through which they viewed the doc- 
trines of others, the Archbishops and Bishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland, avail themselves, with pleasure, of this dispassionate 
tone of the public mind, to exhibit a simple and correct view of those 
tenets, that are most frequently misrepresented. If it please the Almighty 
that the Oatliolics of Ireland should be doomed to continue in the 
humbled and degi*adcd condition in which they are now placed, they will 
submit with resignation to the Divine will. Die Prelates, however, con- 
ceive it a duty which they owe to themselves, as well as to their Protestant 
fdlow-subjects, whose good opinion they value, to endeavour once more 
*t(f remove the jUse irouutatioiis that have lieen frequently cast upon the 
.faiih and discipline of inat Church which is entrusted to their care, that 
ailGmay be enabled to know with accuracy, the genuine principles of those 
men, who are proscribed by law, from any participation in tue honours, 
Agnitics, and emolumenti of the State. 

1. — Established for promoting the happiness oi unkind, to wbich 
order is essential, the Camolic religion, far from Tnterfeimg with the con- 
stituted authorities of any kale, is reconcilable with every regular form 
which human'' governments may assurne. Republics as well as monarchies 
have thriven where it has been professed ; and, under its protecting influ- 
q{)ce, any combination of those forms may be secure. ^ 

** S.^Tbe Catholics in Ireland, of mature years, are permitted to read 
authenfic and ai^irovcd iraiislations' of the Hmy Scripturos, with explana- 
tory motes; and are exhorted to use thtm in the spirit of piety, hutnifity, 
ana obedience. The Clergy of the Catholic Church, are bound to the 
daily recital of a canonical ^ce, which compiises in the course of a year, 
aimdst the entite of tbs sacred volume ; and her Pastors are required, on 
Sundays and on Festivals, to e.\pound to the fiuthful, in the vernacular 
tongue, the episde or gospel of the day, or some other portion of the 
divine law. ' 
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3. — Cadiolics believe th^t the power of worlJiii^ mtracl^ has not 
been withdrawn from tlie Church of God. The belief, ho^ever> of any 
particular miracle not recorded ip the revealed vvord of God, is not 
required as a term of Catholic Communion, though there are many so 
strongly recommended to our belief, tliat they cannot without temerity be 
rejectca. * * ^ • 

** 4. — Roman Cathl^ics revere the Blessed Virgin and the Saints, and 
piously invoke their intercession. Far, liowever,* from honouring them 
with divine worship, they believe that such worship is due to God alone, 
and tlmt it cannot he paid to any creature without involving the guilt of 
idolatry. 

** 6. — Catholics respect the images of Christ and of his Saints, without 
believing that they are endowed with any intrinsic efficacy. The honour 
which is paid to these memorials, is reieraod to those whom they repre- 
sent; and should the faithful, through ignorance, or any other cause, 
ascrilic to them any divine virtue, the Bishops arc hound to correct the 
abuse, and rectify their misapprehensions. 

(). — The Catholic Church, in common with all Cliristinns, receives 
and respects the entire of the ten*cuniniandnicnts, as they are found in 
Exodus and Deuteronomy, llie discordance btawcen Catholics and 
Protestants on this subject, arises from the different manner in which 
these divine precepts have been aiTanged. 

7. — Catnolics hold, that, in order to attain salvation, it is necessary 

to belong to the true Church, and that heresy or n wilful and obstinate 
opposition to revealed trulh, as taught in the Cliurcb of Christ, excludes 
from the Kingdom of God. lliey are not, however, obliged to believe, 
that all those are wilfully and obstinately attached to error, who, having 
been seduced into it by others, or who having imbibed it from their 
parents, seek the truth with a cautious solicitude, disposed tOk embrace it 
when sufficiently proposed to them; but leaving such persons to the 
righteous judgment of a merciful God, they feel tlicmselVes hound to dis- 
charge towards them, as well as towards all mankind, the duties of charity 
and of social life. * 

8. — As Catholics in the Eucharist adore Jesus Christ alone, whom 
they believe to be truly, really, and substantially present, they conceive 
they cannot bel^ (consistently reproached with idolatry, by^^ony Christian 
who admits the divinity of the Son of God. • 

9. — No actual sin can be forgiven at tlic will of any Pope, or any 
Priest, or any person whatsoever, without a sincere sorrow lor having 
offiended God, and a firm resolution to avoid future guilt, and to atone for 
past transgressions. Any person who receives absolution without these 
necessary conditions, fju* from obtaining the remission of his sins, incurs 
the additioDa] guilt of viedatingj^ rament. 

'MO.— Catholics believe tim die precept of sacramental confession 
flows from the power of for^ving and retaining sins, which Christ left to 
his Church. As the .obligation of confession^, on the one hand, wot^Id 
be nugatory without the correlative duty of secresy on the other, they 
believe that no power op earth con supersede the divine obligation of that 
seal, w'bicU J^inds confessor not to violate the secrets of auricular con- 
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. fesaion. Any revelfrt^n of sins, diaclpsed in the tribunal of penance, 
would defeat ^le salutary ends for which it was instituted, and would deprive 
the ministers of religion of the many f/ipportunities which the practice of 
auricular confession affords, of reclaiming deluded persons from mis- 
chievous projects, and causing reparation to be made for injuries, done to 
persons, property, ‘or character. , 

“ 1 1 .—The Catholics of Ireland not only do not believe, hut they 
declare upon oath, that they detest as unchristian and impious, the belief 
“ that it is lawful to murder or destroy any person or persons w|^tso- 
ever, for or under the pretence of their l>eiiig heretics and also the 
principle “ that no faith is to be kept widi heretirs.” They further declare, 
on oath, their belief, that ** no act in itself unjust, immoral, or wicked, 
can ever be justified or excused by or under pretence nr colour that it was 
done either for the good of thoi Church, or iu obedience to any ecclesias- 
tical power whatsoever “ that it is not an article of the Catholic faith, 
neither are they thercliy required to believe, that the pope is infallible 
and that they do not hold themselves “ bound to obey any order in its 
own nature immoral, though the pope or any ecclesiastical power sliould 
issue or direct such an order ; hut, on ihe contrary, that it would he sin- 
ful in them to pay any resjiect or obedience tlioreto.” 

“ 12. — Catholics of Ireland swear, that they “will he faithful 
and bear true allegiance, to oiir most gracious sovereign lord King George 
the Fourth ; that they will nmintuin, support, and defend, to the utmost 
of their power, the suc cession of the crown in his Majesty *s Tamil v^ 
against any person or persons whatsoever : utterly renouncing and ab- 
juring any obedience or allegiance to any other person claiming or pre- 
tending a right to the crown of these realms;” that they “ renounce, re- 
ject, and abjure the opinion, that princes excommunicated by the pope 
and council^ or by any authority of the See of Rome, or by any authority 
whatsoever, may be depo8«?d and murdered bv their subjects, or by any 
person whatsoever and that they “ do not believe that the pope of Rome 
or any other foreign prince, prelate, state, or potentate, hath, or ought to 
have, any tempord or civif jurisdiction, power, superiority, or pre-emi- 
nence, directly or indirectly, within this realm.” They further solemnly 
“ in the presence of God, profess, testify, and declare, that they make 
this declaration, and every part thereof, in the plain and ordinary sense 
of the words of their oath, udtliout any evasion, equivocation, or mental 
reservation whatsoever, and without atty 'dispensation already granted by 
the p(»pe, or any authority of the See of Rome, or any person whatever, 
and without thinkiitg that they are, or can he acquittea before God or 
man. or absolved of this declaration, or any pan thereof, although the 
pope or any persons or authority whatsoever, shall dispense with or an- 
«>aul the same, or declare that it was nulkuul void from the beginning.” 

After this full, explicit, and sworn declaration, we are utter^ at a loss 
to conceive on what possible ground wc could he justly charged with bear- 
ing towards our most gyicious Sovereign only a divided allegiance. 

“ 13. — The Catholics of Ireland, far from claiming any right or tide 
to forfeited lands, resulting from any right, title, pr interest, which their 
ancestors may have had therein, declare upon oath 'Vthat they will defend 



to the utmost of their powcr^ the setdenicDi and arringeroent <^roperty 
in Uiis country, os established bv ihe laws now iur tising.*' They also 
disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure, any.intentiosi to* subvert the 

E resent Church Establishment, iorMie puq)ose of substhuling a Catholic 
Istablisliment in its stead. And further, they saear that they will not 
exercise any privilege to which they are or may he*entitled, to disturb and 
weaken the Protestant religion and ProtestaiTt govemmjpit in li'Oland/' 

14. — Whilst we have in the foregoing declaration, endeavoured to 
state, in the simplicity of truth, such doctrines of our Church as are most 
frequently misunderstood or misrepresented amongst our fellow-subjects, 
li) the groat detriment of the public wxdfare, ana of Christian charity ; 
mid whilst we have disdaiiiied anew, those errors or wicked principles 
which have been imputed to Catholics, we also avoil^oursclvcs of the pre- 
sent occasion, to express our readiness at ;jl times to give, when reouired 
by the cunipotcnt authority, authentic and true in formation upon all sub- 
jects coiiTK cted with the doctrine and discipline of our Church ; and to 
do[ir(>cate llie injustice of having our faith and principles judged of by 
reports made of them, by persons either avowedly ignorant of, or but im- 
])orfccily acquainted wuli, the nature of our Chiucti government, its 
doctrines, laws, usages, and discipline. 

I'liis declaration we ap]U'ove, subscribe, and publish, as well that those 
who have formed erroneous opinions of our doctrines and our principles, 
may be at length undt'ccivcd, as that yon, dearly beloved, be made strong 
in that faith which you have inherited ns ^ the cliildren of saints, who 
look for that life, which God will give to those that never changed their 
faith from him.' 7W/. ii. 18. 

" Reverend Brothers, beloved Children, ‘ Groce, mercy, and peace,' 
be to you, * from God the Father, and from Christ Jesus our Lord/ 
1 Tm. i. 2. 


** Patrick Curtis, D.D. 
Oliver Kelly, D.D. 
Farrell O’Reilly, D.D, 
PeUT M^Lougblin, D.D. 
James Magaurair, D*1). 
(leo. T. Plunkett, D.D, 
.lames Keating, D.D. 
Charles Troy, I).D. • 
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Patrick Kelly, D.D. 
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Patrick Maguire, D.D. « 
Patrick M'Mahon, D.ll. 

^ John M*HaIe, D.D. 

Dublin, 25M Jan. 1826.’' 
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Art. ^V»^Summary Review of French Catholic Literature^ 
from September to March 1837. 

O NE of the principal cl(yf(t>ct8 ciiargeable upon modem Reviews is, 
the partial ^iew which»tliey afford of the literature of the day. Even 
that of our owh country is but imperfectly treated, from the small 
number of works which claim their attention; but the deficiency is 
still more remarkable in regard to foreign publications, few of which 
reach our country, and fewer still can be noticed at any length. In 
the department of literature which more particularly interests us, we 
are anxious to remedy, as far os possible, this defect, by presenting 
from time to time ^a condensed view of the most remarkable works 
produced on tlm Continent. ‘ Often we shall be able to do little more 
than catalogue them ; occasionally we shall add' a aliort remark, to 
characterize them ; sometimes we may indulge in a longer extract. 

Ill France, where so much is published, we may have a fair idea of 
the state of public feeling from ibe tf ndimcics of literature. Judging 
by this criterion, it is impossible to deny the growing interest which 
religion inspires. No class of writings, however, affords better tests 
for such an estimate than periodical publications. During the brief 
period to whicli we have limited our review, a new daily journal has 
appeared at Paris, professing strict catholic and religious principles. 
Its title is L'Europe, under the editorship of the Marquis de Joufl’roy, 
with a joint-stock capital of 750,000 francs. Its first number appeared 
on the first day of the year. On the 15th of December appeared the 
first number of the Revue religieu^e et edijiante^ continued once a 
fortnight Each number consists of 32 pages, and contains the matter 
of 150 in ordinary print. This work is under the patronage of several 
of the French- bishops. Another ecclesiastical periodical, entitled Le 
Catholidsme, has been announced since the commencement of the 
year, and shares were to Jie raised to form a capital of 120,000 francs, 
guaranteeing seven per cent, interest It is characterized as a “journal 
lies interets du clerge.*’ , To this class, perhaps, we should refer the 
EncyclopMie Catholigne^ published by a society of h artied men, under 
the direction of Count \Valsh. It will be the most complete encyclo- 
pedia yet published in France. The fiighth number appeared in the 
beginning of March. 

THEOLOGY. 

Kvangiles^ traduits de la Vulgate par De Sacy. This edi- 
tion, coining out in numbers, is superbly illustrated, and e^eedingiy 
.jeheap (I7f«) Another edition has bi^ides appeared, embellished in 
the same manner, but not with equal good taste. We believe^ too, that 
we can safely announce a third to appear soon, with illustrations by the 
ftfst Christian artists of the day. The “ Imitation” has been published 
in* the same style, but the engravings are out of all character. Still, 
the multiplication of such handsome works, at such low prices, proves 
how much they are in demand. f ' 
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^ ITisioire du Nouveau Testament et des Juifs^ Amjirmi par Vhhtoire ■ 
et par les sciences profanes. Par M. TAbbe Jaraea. 1 to!. 4lo. ' Vlth 
38 ongravinga. lOf. 50c. A Life of Christ which bag received the 
a])probation of the Archbishop of Paris, and the eulogies of all Ca- 
tholic critics, from its combining varied infonhat^on with the most 
devout spirit. The same author Ims just {fublished, or is publishingf 

Diet ion Haire de VEcrilure Sainte. 1 vol. 8vo.^ 7f- 80 c. Four thou- 
sand subscribers had given their names upon the publication of the 
prospectus. 

Tabclla synopiica triplido Historiet vii^entis m figurist pro-- 

phetiis, el evangefiis. 6f« The title suffieiently describtls this work, 
which is a chart on six sheets. The author is tlie Abbe Crozat 

'J'hc publication of St. Chrysostom’s works, by Gaunie, continues ; 
as doi^s that of St Augustine^. But if is certainly a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, that two editions, one with many additions, should be 
carri(d on at the s^tne time. The otlier is the Abbe Caillau's, pub- 
lished by Parent-Desbarrcis, in about 35 volumes 8vo. of which 12 
have a}>peared. An edition of ^t. Jerome’s works is also in the press. 

JjCs Pvtes de VEglise, traduction Fran(^aise, a»ec des Notices, fife., 
publioe par M. de Genoude. The first volume has appeared^ and the 
entire work will form twenty large quartos, of 800 ])agcs each. The 
indefatigable director of this work is well known as the proprietor of 
the Gazette de France, who has entered holy orders, and continues 
daily to give new evidence of the zeal which animated him to this sk'p. 
He has lately published a new French version of the Bible. 

Cours complel d'Ecriture Sainte el de Thiologte. I'hts work is really 
a useful ana magnificent undertaking. It is under the direction of 
twenty-six French and twelve foreign clergymen; and five thousand 
letters of consultation liave been written to distinguished theologians 
and bishops, all over Europe, for advice. The two eolfrses go on at 
the same time ; each will consist of 2() vols. large 8vo. in columns. 
Each series contains the most approved wonks upon every department 
of biblical and theological science, so as to form an eclectic course : 
and either may be subscribed to separately. •T^he price is 5f. a voluihe. 
There is a series of premiums for persons who procure subscribers ; 
beginning with entire works in one volume, for one additional sub- 
scriber, up to the entire works of St. Augustine and St. Chrysostom. 
The ofiice for this publication is 1, Rue des Ma^ons-Sorbofine, Paris. 

In the catechetical department of tbeolocy the following works have 
ar>peared : — ^The tliird (edition of the Cateekume Remonni, Mstorique et 
dogmatique, d tusage des CotUaes, ^c- Par M. TAbbi Th^ron. This 
work has reached its tliird'edtaon in about a year, has been approvc^^ 
by the Archbishop of Pans, Itid unive^teny admired, as presenting 
instruction in a form at on^ concis^ sbli4 and agreeable. 

Explication de Id Doctrine Ckretienne, m farnie de Lectures. 2iid 
edit 2 vols. 12mo. 6f. This is a new arrangement of Cout^ridrJs 
Vatechisme Dogmatique et Moral, which, in sixleen years, has gipile 
through six editions, of 6000 copi& each, in Frajiice alone. The pro- 
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. sent modification reduced it to^half its bulk, without essentially 
impairing itib value. 

Juridiction de VEglm 9ur le constat de manage, .Par un ancieii 
Vicaire-general. 8vo. 

. • PHILOSOPHY. 

• 

(Euvres du Comte de Stolberg^ fraduifes par %ne Socieie de Gens de 
Letlres, Several volumes are published, and access may now be had 
to th(*. rich intellectual stores of that illustrious convert by those who 
are unacquainted with the German language. 

La Raison du Christianisme, Par M. de Genoude. The first edi- 
tion of this work, in 8 vols. 8vo. has been exhausted, and the second 
has been condensed into three large volumes, with an accession of mat- 
ter, at the price of S9fr. This work contains the sentiments of 196 
writers — jurists, historians, philosophers, moralists, legislators, and 
waiTiors — on the harmony between science and religion. As a sup- 
])lement or continuation of this work, M. de Genoude has procured a 
translation of Dr. Wiseman’s ‘‘ Lectures on the connexion between 
Science and Revealed Religion,’* the*first volume of which has been 
announced for tlie end of March. 

De riJnite^ on Aperqus philosophiques svr VJdeniiii des prineipes de 
la Science Mathimaiique, de la Grmnmaire generale, ct de la Religion 
Chrelienne, Par un ancien elcve de Tecolc polytechnique. 2 vols. 8vo. 
12fr. The author of this curious work is M. Etchegayen, an officer 
of artillery : he endeavours to discover the same principle of unity in 
the language of numbers, of speech, and of religion. God is thereby 
exhibited as the universal spirit, tlie universal word, and tlie universal 
force. No work which has lately appeared so completely proves the 
religious tendency of French science and literature at tlie present day. 
Even independently of its real merit, the work is valuable as a sign of 
the times. 

La Thcorie de VAme.^ Par Docteiir. Ire partie, 8vo. 3fr. 50c. 
This work is a bold effort of untutored genius. Its author has passed 
his life in the country, siy)porting seven children by the labour of his 
hands. Without books or advice, amidst the distrarfing solicitudes of 
poverty and affliction, he has plunged into tlie abyjs of metaphysical 
s])ecuhition, to explain the mysteries of the human soul. ** Man made 
to God's image,** is his |ufidamental pfineiple ; but he illustratc^s and 
confirms it by a series of original and powerful reasonings, which 
show the connexion between it and the fundamental dogmas of revela- 
tion. It is a work of true gemius, w'hich unceasingly astonishes the 
reader by the striking views which at every step it presents. Its defects 
**%re iittch as result from the author s pioaition — a want of polish and ele- 
gance, and an over-bold confidence in his views. 

Les Raines Morales et Intel led aelles. Par M. A. Nettement. The 
“♦Ruins** of Volney J^ave possesscKl in France a pernicious celebrity. 
The present work may be eonsiilered as having sedzed its fundamental 
idea, and turned it to a virtuous pui'pcK^e. Th^ autlior does not sigh 
over the destnictioif of human grandeur, nor wid^xlly attempt to trace 
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it to the influence of religion, Hfl etande in his o|r|^ country, amidst 
the moral desolation which irreligious philosophy lias caused^ and calls 
up its authors to stand aghast at (he cruel work of tlieir own hanchu 
Luther is summoned to siie the excesses to which his first step of dis* 
ohidienoe has led. His character is admii-ably d^ribed, with all that 
ifiipetiiosity and pride which made him at isufe scorn* submission, and 
yet exact it with implacable violence ; making him one of those des- 
pots of liberty, who weigh so heavily on the peofde whom they pretend 
to free.” Cdvin, Carlostadt, Cranme^r, and .the other pretended re- 
formers, are made to quail bemre the severe anathema which a heavenly 
voice pronounces upon their impious works. These form the advance- 
guard of the destructive host; the age last past is resuscitated, and its 
leader is thus described : — 

It was an old man, but there was on bis forehead no line that ex- 
pressed the gravity «>f age, or its venerable majesty. His look, pierc- 
ing iis the vipers sting, gave no indication of any particular age. He 
smiled, as he looked upon our ruins ; but his smile expressed none of 
that tender b<'nevolence, or that sorrowful pity, whicli rise in the mind 
at the* sight of a great calamity. *Saroasm and irony britke from his 
looks in long fiery glances, and a nioekerY« cruel, implacable and bitter, 
was paint(*d on his features. I felt a secret antipatliy towards the man, 
and yet his eye bewitched me, and through an irresistible attraction 
1 advanced towards him, divided between fear and desire, curiosity and 
horror.” 

Voltaire and his followers are made to witness the abominable scenes 
of the revolution, to the death of I^uls upon the scaffold. Perhaps 
this work should have been placed by us among works of fiction ; but 
we have considered it of a higher importance, from its being intended 
for education. It forms a portion of the liifiliotheqve IJnivendle tie la 
Jeunvuse^ a series wdiieh contains many beautiful and able perform- 
ances. It proves the zealous efforts which enlightened catholics are 
making to christianize the rising generation, ^and at the same time to 
give it a habit of solid philosophical thought. This little work is full 
of rich poetic feeling and deep moral sentimqpt.' 

Leqons de Phtlonophie mr les principe^s de r Jntflliqence, el sur lee 
causes et sur les orighes dee Jdees, Par M. Laromiguiere. 5tli edL 
livols. 8vo. 15fr. ^ • 

We have seen with pleasure the announcement, that a sc»ciety has 
been formed, under the direction of M. I'liarles Ciosselin, for the*^ pub- 
lication of a series of works, under the title of Le ChrieUameme illustre* 
We need not add, that it will unite t}w soundest catholic principles with 
the most varied research. 

A work, too, will shortly appAr, which promises to possess great iu-^ 
terest. Its title is, Ou Chretien ou Paniheiste, The author, Leon 
Bore, is fully qualified for his undertaking, >>y a long residence at 
Munich. The object of the work is parallel tu^ course of reasoning 
well known in our domestic controversy. In the same manner thdt 
catholics have shown how tliere is no standing place between their reli- 
gion and Socinianism, so M. Bore proves how the denial of Christian- 
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ity pushes the rep^)n, by the sucotBssive impulses of necessary and 
connected Qonsequencesy into the admission of Pantheism, with all its 
dangerous practical effects. It is i^ot by abstract reasoning that the 
author comes to this conclusion, but by an able and masterly simpli- 
fying review of the philosophical systems of Germany. From Kant 
to Flegel, their tendency ts^ this form is clearly proved, wherever pro- 
testantism has degenerated into rationalism. We trust that this work 
will be extensively known in our own country. 

Examen den Questions fcientifiques de I* Age du Monde, de la plura* 
liti des Especes humainesy de I'Organolo^ie, consider ces par rap- 

port aux Urogances Chretiennes. Par M. Forichon. 1 voi. 8vo. 6fr. 50c. 
The author is Doctor of Medicine^f the Faculty of Paris, and member 
of the French Geological Society, and of the Society of Natural 
Sciences. We think this a favourable opportunity to notice the paper 
read by M. Hoys to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, September the 
2nd, 18SG, On the probable antiquity and the revolutions of the 
globe." The conclusions to which he came were, that the age usually 
assigned by philosophers to the present condition of the earth was far too 
great ; and that 4,200 years was abodt the period which sound geology 
must assign to it, since the last great revolution. This conclusion, 
we need hardly odd, accurately corresponds with sacred chronology. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

A society has been formed in Paris, under the title of Sociele Agio- 
graphique, with a joint-stock capital of 500,000 francs, for the republi- 
cation and completion, in Latin and French, of the Bollandist collec- 
tion of Saints* Lives, known under the name of the Acta Sanctorum : 
In addition to this gigantic undertaking, three other works were pro- 
posed : first, the Lives of all French Saints, in six large 8vo. volumes, 
ivith a History of the establbhment of Christianity in Gaul ; secondly. 
Lives of the principal Saints, considered in relation to the history, the 
customs, and literature of their times; thirdly, a Biographical Dic- 
tionary of all the Saints. In November, the Minister of Public 
Instruction, having demanded a report of their proceedings, gave 
notice to the society, that he considered the undertaking entitled to 
the protection and encouragement of government He accordingly 
requested the President of the CounciLa^ Minister of Foreign Affairs 
to apply to the Belgian government for permission to use the manu- 
scripts left by the Bollondists. A great part of their materials are, in 
lihct, ready tor publication, as fkr at least as the end of October, at 
the 14th of which mouth their work closes. Two members of the 
jHiciety proceeded to Brussels, where the manuscripts are preserved in 
the Bibfibt!tif}ue de Bourgogne. Before complying with the r^uest, 
the King sent Ibr the superior of the Jesuits, to whose society the 
BoHandlsts and inquired whether bis order Were disposed to 

undertake the ednSiWion of the worii; and if so, what would be the 
probable expense. ISte requested a few days to consult with the mem- 
bens of his order, lued returned an affirmative answer. Individuals 
yki survive, who lemeftber tfaO last years of the'^Bollandists' labours, 
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and partook in them. The continuation wilt thasil^tBln in the hande 
of the order which commenced the woik, and the Balkan govetn« 
ment, with its usual liberality, wdU defray the expense. .This aeoomit 
we have received from a highly autiientic aourcc ; but we trust Ithat 
the French society will still continue its praiseworthy labours. 

Keepsake Religieux. Livre dest Satntese drd edition. It contains, 
among others, the beautiful Life of the Blessed Virgin, by the Abbe 
Gerhct. * 

Hisfoire de la. Sainte-Vierge, Par M. I* Abbe Orsini. 

Fie de Augustin* Par ***, pr^tre du diocese de La Rochelle. 

Vie de Ste, Tcrese. Par F. Collombet. 1 vol. 8vo. -t'fr. 

Orrgoire VII, Par M. de Vidaillan. 2 vols. 8vo. 15fr. We have 
not been able to ascertain the spirit of this work, and therefore only 
notice it, at present^ as a proof of the attention paid at this moment to 
the influence of religion on the character and events of the catholic 
ages. Since tlie publication of Voigt s German Life of this great and 
holy Pontiff, work has succeeded work upon his times and history ; 
the accumulated calumnies of ^es have been swept away, and his 
character has been brought out, not only pure, but brilliant as a chased 
vessel of gold which has passed through the fire. This is a theme to 
■which we hope before long to return. In the mean time, we look 
forward with eager confidencje to the long-promised Memoirs of that 
Pontiff by Villemliiii. His work, if we be rightly informed, as w^e 
have every reason to believe, w'as begun in a moment of disgust, and 
with no favourable leaning towards its subject But truth, unexpect- 
edly discovered, soon prevailed upon a mind like his; and we may 
fairly anticipate a new and powerful vindication of Hildebrand from 
the pen of this ab)^ writer. 

Deux Chancelieri de VAngleterre; Bacon de Vcrulam, ei Saint 
Thomas de Cantorbery* Par A. F. Ozanam. 1 vol. 8vo, 5fr. We 
trust as little time as possible will be lost in translating this work into 
English ; for its subject concerns us more tjian our neighbours. In 
studying the history of the sixteenth century, the author was struck 
with the profound and vast genius of Bacnn, when confronted with 
the meanness and pusillanimity of cmiduct with which he disgraced his 
judicial robes. He remembered how the ermine had been equally 
worn by St Thomas-d-Becket^ ** endoweef like him with a great ge- 
nius, but at tlie same time with invincible virtue. We recalled to 
mind," tlie author continues, his laborious life, and his death, which 
was in truth a triumph; and our mind, which had assisted at the 
sorrowful spectacle of the philosopher's meanness, woe rejoiced to meet 
upon its ro^ the consoling memory of the martyr. 

“ This contrast, which had b^n made in our solitary meditations, 
and had forcibly struck us, seemed to us Kksiy to interest our brethren, 
who believe and think as we do ; and whid we had noted we therefore 
endeavoured to write. Far is it from our thoughts to insult haman 
nature, by exposing the dn^race of one oLher noblest sons» ^ Hie 
twQ personages whonrwe exhibit represent two principle^ the ratio** 
nallst and the Chriiftiaii, ^reason elevated to its iugh^ power, and 
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faltli exposed to severest trials. We wish to examine which is the 
more fruitful in social welfare. We wish to measure a ^eat man with 
a saint, so as to discover in whicl^ of the two human nature raises 
itself hif^her, and is crowned with greater glory. The parallel is not 
unfair. We have not chosen the least among the sages of earth : in 
Dacon, philosojiliy has dove her utmost. We have not sought out the 
iirst among th# sages of catholicity: there have been heads in tlte 
Church surrounded by a brighter halo than St. Thomas's. N<ntJier is 
the comparison arbitrary : St. Thomas and Bacon bore tiie seals of the 
same empire, and wore iiativfis of the same country. In the age of the 
first, that country w'as (tailed the ‘ Island of Saints ;* in that of tlie 
second, it preferred to be called ‘the land of free-thinkera* (libros 
penseurs) : it had changed its title — we will see if the change >vas 
good." • 

This work does not consist of a mere fanciful parallel between these 
two distinguished men. It is divided into two parts, one containing 
the Life of I^ord Bacon, tlie other the Biography of St. Thomas. Tlie 
writer fully appreciates the great merit of the former, and defends him 
from the posthumous atta(*ks of Count le Maistre. 'I'hc Life of St. 
'i'homas is perhaps the most complete that has yet been published. 
M. Ozanam has made considerable rt^searches upon it, and bec^n able 
to correct several inaccuracies, into w^hich Michelet and Thierry hud 
both fallen. He vindicates the conduct of Alexander HI; and the 
management of this second portion of his task is w'ell worthy of the 
dignity of his subject. His conclusion is glowing and poetical. Ho 
observes, tliat the life of Bacon i^ that of every philosopher ; of Plato, 
at the court of l^ionysius, and Aristotle at the feet of Alexander ; of 
Cicero, dejected in exile, and Seneca flattering Nero ; of Luther dis- 
pensing with the polygamy of the Landgrave of Hesse ; and of Voltaire 
supping with Frederic of Prussia. The history of St. Thomas is that 
of ^1 the saints; of Athanasius before .Julian, Ambrose before Theo- 
dosius, Chrysostom befpre Arcadius, Gregory VII before Henry IV, 
Nepomucen b<‘fore Wcnceslaus, Fisher and More before Henry VlII, 
and Pius VII before Nupoleon. In the one, we see the impotence of 
philosophy to raise man above human w'eakness; in the other, the 
power of faith and love to harden him against ever^ earthly trial. 

Chronoruma. Two chllrts of Ancient and Modern History. 6fr. 
The secomi, w^hich contains the pcrioc? ^iuce the coming of Christ, may 
he consideriHl a chart rather of ecclesiastical, than of profane history ; 
as its columns contain — 1st, The chronologj" of the Popt^s; 2nd, All 
councils, genera], national, and provincial, with tlie number of bishops 
in each ; 3rd, Ueligious and monastic institutes, and ecclesiastical rites ; 
4th, Ecclesiastical writers ; 5th, Herdliies and persecutions, &c. 

Chronotoffie historiqus des Papes, dee Conciles generaux, S$c. Pai* 
M. Louis de Malastrie. 1 vol. Svo. Hx* 50c. This work is divided 
into three parts— on«the Popes, general councils, and French synods. 
To each is prefixed an instructive and accurate dissertation on the sub- 
ject of which it treats. Each part is in synoptical tables, drawn up 
^th great attention \ and the work is extremd]jf» useful as a book of 
reference. 
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IntrBdwcHon vhilosopkiqm d l^Iistoire genhallde la Religum. Par . 
M. Perron, professeur do philusophie, &c. 1 vol, ovo- 7fr» This work 
appeared shortly before the period from which wjfB commence our re- 
view ; but its increasing reputation since that time warrants us in 
giving it a place in our list. Few books have received such unquali- 
lied applaust^ from the friends of religicut in *Fraift?e, as this. The 
author, a yoiiug man of powerful miiul, makes bold* profession of his 
ndigion. “ I deelani,” says he, “ luy attaclinu^Yit to tlnj catholic faith, 
and condemn any thing in my book widely may be contrary to it.* 
This introduction to a larger, and, wc* doubt not, still more able work, 
gives a gc'm ral view’ of tlu* origin and causes of false reltgif>ns, w’hieh 
bring the author to the conclusion, that the Catholic alone can Jay 
claim to be considered the work of (5ocL The breadth and nobleness 
of hi^ views, the <‘l(H|uenc(' id‘ his deseiiptioiis, and the eleganee of 
his style, have been univiTsally admired. Long and earnestly have 
we wished that the deai’th of our own rtdigious literature could lie 
systematically supplied from the rich stores of the Continent. We 
cannot but hclit've that a snfHc^ieiit Dumber of subscribers would be 
found for the undertaking of a “*C'atliolic Family Library,’* in monthly 
volumes; and w'hen^ original w'orks could not be supplied, translators 
wuuhl easily l)c found to furnish abuiidanee of valuabli* matr^rials 
from France, Ciermaiiy, and Italy. Several works in this summary 
would well repay the labour of translation ; and every six months 
would supply an (Mpial number. Perron’s Introduction would duubt- 
](‘ss merit this distinction. 

Hisioire And mm*, *ind cd. llistotre liomahe, 2nd ed. Jfistoire dn 
JMoyeti Aye, 2nd (ul. Par M. E. Lefraiic. 3 vols. j2mo. Th(-‘se works 
arc abridgments for the use of schools, but of a character vt?ry dif- 
ferent from such jmblieatioiis in general. Instead of imitating those 
shallow', dry, and tlippaiit narratives, M. Lefranc sc'izes on the leading 
events of each epoch, and describes them with an interesting vigour 
which b<*ars Ins youthful rea<ler along. Hut^what forms his chief rc- 
eomnu'.ndation is, that religion is c'ver ki.'pt in view. A strong moral 
principle prevails through his work ; he do(^ not fix the eye of his 
piijiils so much on heathen Home, as on tlie city of martyrs and of 
pontiffs, lie treats the middle ages w ith the same spirit, and, with no 
false crompassion for ilK-ir faults, traces th# important influence of the 
holy wars upon the civilization of Western Eiiro[>c. 

Ijee Dnnien Un ions. Par E. Soiivestre. 2nd ed, 4* vols. 8vo. 
Brittany has been almost an unknown land for the rest of France. It 
is inhabitiHi by a diti'erent race, possesses a diffV^rerit language, and 
presents physical characteristics of another nature. I'he author of this 
w ork has done justice to his nafiv>; laud, to its l>eautieH, its trailitiuiii^ ^ 
and the noble character of its people. The most interesting fe.ature in 
this to our taste, is the unalterable attachment, iliey have shown to their 
religion and to its ministers, in spite of every [)^rs<^cution. Brittan}; is 
to France what Ireland is to Britain ; for, in fact, the inhabitants of 
both are of one race. • M. De Souvestre has funiished feeling 

anecdotes of this iTArepidity of religious attachment. When the revo- 
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^ lutioii strove to c^ujh religion by o^>pres8ion, and to destroy it by the 
guillotine, it founJl in La Vendee a spirit of resistance, nowhere else 
displaycid ; for the V^dy of the peo^3le was united in one sentiment. 

I will throw down your steeples," said an agent of this persecution 
to the maire of a village, that you may have no object to remind you 
of your old superstitions/* “ You will always be obliged,” answered 
the noble rustic,* “ to leave us tlu* stars ; and we can see them further 
off than our spires." Who that has travelled in Ireland htus not notic<*d 
the practical prevalence of the spirit which promptetl the threat, in the 
jealousy which there, as in England, has reserved the “tall bully” 
steeple to one worship, as though fearful it might recall to mind the 
existence of the other.* But we wdll not indulge in reflections ; we 
will rather relieve the tediousness of cataloguing, by giving two of 
M. De Souvostre's anecdot<»s# 

‘ At the height of the persecution, when the priests were proscribed, 
the inhabitants of Crozon found it impossible to receive the consolations 
of religion ; even the neighbouring villages w(Te filled with revolu- 
tionary troops. The ingenuity, however, of the bold people, discovered 
a way to defy pursuit or annoyance, if not discovery. When midnight 
strikes, a point of light appears on the horizon of the ocean, and the 
tinkling of a bell is faintly heard amidst the roaring of the deep. At 
the w(?Tl-knowii signal, there issue from every creek and sludtered nook, 
along the shorcj and river, numerous fishing-boats, crowded with men, 
women and children, and gliile in silence and darkness towards a 
common point. At the same time the distant light becomes gradually 
brigliter, and the sound of the bell more distinct as they approach to 
meet them ; it is a larger vessel, on the deck of which an altar is raised, 
and a priest stands re^idy to begin mass. Surrounded by a congregation 
of two thousand persons, who kneel in their frail, unsteady barks, he 
goes through the solemn service, baptizes the children, marries their 
youth, and administers the sacraments to all. — Upon reading this 
narrative, a thought has^ struck us, fruitful, we think, in beautiful 
sentiment : what a development of strength Catholicity has received, 
when the same persecuting power wdiich of old drove it to burrow in 
the catacombs, has, in these times, sent it to seek security upon the 
open, restless, boundless bosom of the ocean, the fittest emblem of its 
vastness and its might.’ Nf r will its power prove less, whenever unjust 
political persecution drives it unwillingly upon the troubled w^aters of 
political strife. 

I’lit? second anecdote is of a more tragical character ; but M. de 
Souvestre pledges himself to its truth. It was announced to the 
authorities that several parishes had arranged, one night in May, to 

^^^ake the annual pruei^ssion round tb^ fields, to call down a blessing 
from heaven upon tliem, under the guidance of a refractoi*}*^ priest, as 


# A friend of ours who was particularly struck with the disproportionate height of 
the spires of many of our Protestant country churches in Ireland, compared to the 
insignificant body which clung to them, described them .in borticullural phrase as 
“churches which had run to steeple.” 
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he was styled. Two coinpanu's national f^nanjs^were silently sta- 
tioned on either siile of a deep liollow road, along wliieh the* proces- 
sion must pass. After an hour of^ silent expectation, a distant ehaunt 
was heard. It is they/’ exelaiiued their cotnrnander, “ k!n*el, aiul 
attend to tin*, command.’’ Tin* voices gradn.illy^ grew mon? distinct, 
the priest sang aloud the Litany, atid tin* «wowd resphnded. As they 
entert‘d (lie defile, the liainters iip])eart*<l dhovt* the In dges, and nearly 
touched the gims of (he pa(rio(s; ainl the ajipropriatc verse was sing- 
ing, “ From sudden and unprf>vided deatii, Q Lord didiver us; from 
tin* snan‘s of tin* devil, O i.,onI deliver us;” when the stilleij com- 
mand, “ Present !” fiassed along the ranks. “From anger, hatred, 
;ind all ill-will, () I.fird thdiver us" — “I'ir l” — and a ImndnsI and 
fifty shots f»*ll Avith dn*.ulful a lv.inlagi* upon (In* pious e uiipany. Lac!i 
end of tlie road was now elosisl up by a lik'taelmn'ut, and a iiiiinlerons 
fin* was k<*pt up, till, with a desperati* effort, th(*y broke (liroiigh all 
resistance, and forced tln'ir wav. 

We have almost forgot the hmnble duty of reporters, wdiieli at 
present we an* di'^ehurging, and shall pi'rliaps be blamed for lingering 
.so long upon a w’ork, inten‘stiiig to us from an association of fi*iding, 
which otln*rs, of ja rliaps greater merit, do not possess. 

JJernivre Epoqne de rilhttnre dv i'harles X. Par M. dc Montbel. 
/}()c. W’e sp<*ak not of this work in it.s political Ixariiigw; under this 
a.speet it eonld not ent(‘r into the present list ; but, as containing an 
(‘Xample of the power which onr holy rr*ljgii>n posse.sses of soothing 
sorrow and ealming the hour of di'atli ; as the history of a princt*, w ho, 
whatever <lilfer(‘nce of ojiinion there may In* cone(*rning him Avhen on 
the throne, must, by nil, In; honourt d in exile for the virtue's he tlu*re 
displayed, it is worthy not only of our notice, but of our wanm'st 
commeiidatioiis. 

OriguifH de VE^Use Jiomniue, Par les M<*nibres tii* la Cominnnautc 
d(* Solesmi's. Tome I. tto. l.^fr. — Wc* hail thii» .splendid voliiino 
w ith delight. The lleiiedietines, its authors, l^avi* only be<m four years 
established in France, under the protection of the IVishop of Mans, and 
liare certainly lost no time in again taking iij) ihc habits of their 
IMaurist prcdeee.s.soi’s. Tlu’ir labours have begun preci.st*ly w'hcrc we 
coulfl have wished them. Perceiving, a.^ we learn from one of the 
zealous eomniunity, tli.r (lie reaction, as it <s called, in favour of the 
literature of the middle ages, might lead to neglect of a more important 
period, they liave eoH'Ci nted their first fruits to the centre of Catholic 
unity, by tracing out, with eipial ability and learning, its early his- 
tory. '^riie entire work will be a lu-story of the Holy Sec, from 
St. Peter ti» tlic ninth century ; and w 11 enter fu!l 3 »^ into the life and 
manners of tite early Chri.stians, limJ lieir remaining monuments. The 
w'ork, in addition to its intrinsic merit, has, technically speaking, b(‘cn 
“ got up” ill an admirable manner, 

TRAVELS. 

Pelerinaffe a Jemftalem et an Mount Sinar, Par Ic R. P. ]Vlarie- 
Joseph de Geramb, r<4igii>u\ de laTrapjie. 3 vols. 8vo — Who 

VOL. II. — N\o. n. H 
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that is v^ed in the annals of fashiojj^ or that has read tho witty poems 
of Moore, is not fkiftiliar with the nmne of Baron Gcrainb ? Well was 
he known in London, for his noble form and soeial qualities, us he 
mingled in all the ’gaieties and diiSsipation of the R<‘g(uicy. Twenty 
years of monastic severity among the Trappists, and of edification to 
all Franco, have* givdh proof of the sincerity of his conversion, and of 
the power of gri^co, wliich ci^uld work such an (ffTectual change. The 
Baron, of a noble Austrian family, rich, and fond of pleasure, had 
returned to Germany, from the visit to England which we have men- 
tioned, when he was arA^sted by Napoleon, upon a neutral territory, 
and cast into prison at Vincennes. Here he met several bishops, in 
chains for their religious firmness, and with them the venerabh; F. Fon- 
tana, afterwards a cardinal. His convei*sation greatly led to inspire the 
Baron with contempt for thq world ; and as soon Jis he recovered his 
liberty, he entered into tlu? severe order of which he is now so bright 
an ornanuint. The revolution of IH.'^O prodiiceil a enud persecution 
against these truly philanthropic m(*n ; and F* Geramb, driven from 
his convent, fulfilled a wish he had long entertained, of \isiting the 
Holy Land. We riecid not add, that in Ins travels, the pious devotion 
of the hermit is united with the good taste (>f the polished and educat*‘d 
mind. The Queen of the Freneh has lately presentiHl him with a 
superb ivory crucifix, in token of her respect and estecuii. 

LHtres sur riialie, considerce sous h rapport dr !a ReUtjion, l^lr 
M. Pierre de Joux. ^2nd edition. — This gentleman wiis a Protestant 
clergyman, President of the Gonsistory of the Loire*, who made his 
abjuration in 1825. llis kdtei's are addressed to a young English 
nobleman, and ar<* principally intended to combat the prejudices with 
which Protestants visit that country. They are full of enthusiasm 
and fine feeling ; and gladly would we see them translated. 

Souvenirs de ioyatfe, ou Leif res crane Voyaycuse malade, 2 vols. 
8vo. I2fr. These letters are likewise from Italy, written by a noble 
lady to lier own family, without any view to publication. How dif- 
ferent from our Rome ^n the nineteenth Century, by a Lady ! ” Th*' 
Countess looks on every thing with a Christian eye, with a deep love ol' 
her religion; and interspfi'ses her letters witii refleeiums that would do 
cretUt to any .scholar. 

Hh'toire (f une Promenade en Suisse, Par M. Frederic Dollc. 1 vol. 
8vo. Tfr. 50. — This work has been ^Ainounced as in the press. The 
author has already distinguished himself by his Ilistoire des six Keslo- 
7'atwns Fram^aises, 

ART, LITERATURE, POETRY, AND WORKS OF FICTION. 

k • ^ 

Essai d* une PhiJosophie de V Art, ou Introduction d V Etude des Monu~ 
mens Chretiens. Par Cyprien Robert. 1 vol. 8vo. .5fr. Our Review 
has already occupied itself with the principles of Christian painting, in 
analyzing the excclleTit work on the subject by M. Rio. This by 
Robert is more general in its subject, as it embraces the three sister 
arts*- architecture, sculpture, and painting. It at once theoretical 
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and historical, and combines the lesults of dillgci\f Itudy with the im- ' 

presflions of much personal observation. • 

Nouveau Traiie de la Narralwn et de rdnait/se Li tic rat re, Var 
Alphonse Fresse-Montval. 2nil edition. 2 vor. 12iiio. — This little 
work, intended for education, deserves a place htTC, both for tlie 
ability with which it is executed, and tl^ purity of sentiment which 
pervade.*! it. The entire course of rln^toncal ami po<^ical instruction is 
co-ordinate witii a vein of religious itcntiiueiTt ; and the e\amplc*s 
chosen, and the judgments given, are all camlucive to nourish virtue 
and piety. 

hihliotheque VniverseUe de la Jeunessr, No motluT wlio wishes to 
instruct her children, w'hile young, in the French hingiiage, should bi^ 
without this work. It is a series of sliort treatises, drawn iij) l)y scien- 
tific and learned men of tlie first emiiiefice, and suit!*d to the capac'ity 
of children. History is iimler the direction f>f Michaud and (iiiiraiid ; 
the natural sciences umh r that of (icotfrey tie Saint-Ililairc, ^'c.; the 
arts are by Itaoul-Hochette and Lebas; and lileraiiirt* by (\Mint Walsli, 
Nettfiiuent, Emih; Deschainps, ^c. We have already ineiitiom'd th<‘ 
RuineSf ouc. of the series: all the rest an* in the same religious and 
moral feeling. La Devotion rvconciliee aver rKsprit prcives, by interest- 
ing examples, how false is tin* idea that deep devotional fc'cling is in- 
compatible with high cultivation of mind or a h)fty g(‘nius. Tabtean.v 
des Fetes Fhrefien/tes^ by Vi.sf‘ount Walsh, is a charming little volnnie, 
full of poetry and feeling. It contains tales illustrative of the spirit of 
the Christian festivities. Poesies dediees d la JennessCy par M. A. (iiii- 
raud, de TAeatl. Fran. These* poems an* !le4‘ply n ligions. 

We do not know a better syini>toui of the, lit(‘rary re-aetion, as it has 
been called, in Franco, than tin* nu!id>cr of j>»)enis and works of fiction 
which daily issue from the ]»n’ss, written in a religions .s])iri!. W<* 

eamiot do justieo bi this division of onr subject, but must be* eimb-nt tt) 
give little more than tin; titles of w(»rks. 'I he genius of l.am:irtine has 
awakened eehoe.« in the breast of many a y^juth ; ami, in sj)ile of his 
unaccountable defection from tin* purity of his first thoughts, mahy con- 
tinue to follow^ the footsteps of his early eatjeer. 'riu* last few inontlis 
have not been barren (»f religion.-^ ptM*try. 

Ameriumes et Ponsolotions, Par Sager No<*l These an* tin* eim- 
fessioiis of a youthf d s])irit, \^ho ha.s tasftsl of the bitteiru of un- 
belief, and drowmed it in the .sweets of religious rep<*iitanee. Iti V 4 ‘rse, 
the natural language of religions sentinnmt, he pours forth his grati- 
tude to the power that ha.s savefi him. 

Im I*j/re du Levitet Poesies Lj/r ^jues liters de la Sainle Jiilde, Dieu 
ef la Palrrt^ Poesies Lyriques t n es de Illistoire de France, Par 
A. L'. Rients. 2 vols. 12mo. 5 i/. 50. 

Prieres et Souvenirs, Par Alexander Couv* /.. 1 vol. 8vo, Anotlier 
young poet, who fearlessly attribut<*s all his i*. <j)ir:itiou to the infiuenee 
of religion, and consecrates his genius to it* service. Ilia styh*. is 
simple, but full of natural pathos. 

/<a Vie Intime ; Pohies, Par M. A. De Latoiir. 2d e<l Faith and 
love are the muses ^f this youtlifid po(*t. In his pn*fiire, he bolilly 
^ . 2 K 2 ' 
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/Jivows Ills ln)))i‘ that tlic return to pu^i (atholie feruling a\i! 1 soon hv 
universal. , 

J*ienr (Jriufjoim, , I’ers ptihlirs ]>jir Paul Dolas'^allt'. Pierre is a 
cliaraeter ol' nielaiU'liMy not<iri< ty in Vielnr IlugoV niinanee. Under 
tlie name of last de'^eendant, the eilitor lae^ given his «)\vn sen- 
timents, vvliieli are'e'veryw hek" C’hrislian. r 

Hut'sh Proloi/Tt.> par (fUsl'ave ile la Xone. 1 vol. Svo. fi fr. .'O. 
'rins is a ]noh>gne to a' long ('hristian poem, ami is tlivideil into three* 
])a.rts, Kd(‘n, Jia'iisalem, and Jeisaphat, nr the creation, i‘e eleauption, and 
eanl e>f the* world. It was annemne'e'd for the l.'itli e>f last month. 

Sourrilt s Chn finihrs, i*ar .M. : puhlislu'el by tlie; Siicii li tfrs 

Bohs JJn'r<. 

P/nisfophr Snnr/tL Par ^|. I'hiiile de Ponni'eliose. ^2 \ols. h\e). 
nfr. 'J'lie scene of this romane*e i> La Vendee* in 1S.‘>0. fts teti- 
eh*iie*y ami spin! are highly moral. 

PtrcKtht. Par "M X. l>. Samline. I vol. Svei. This simple* nn- 
pre*t<*mrmg tale has a beautiful purpose*, ll is the demeuistralinu of 
(iod ',-1 pro\ id(‘utial power and wisdom K'emi the* liLtorv i>f a little* flowi*r. 
A pliih).sopli(’r ill jirisou at I ’eue'stielle be*guih's hi^ hours in wate*hiug 
the gnnv til eif a lh)we*r w hie*h has sprung u]> bi‘t\ve(*u the* Hags e)f his 
e’ourt-yarel, ami elise*en4*rs, e*\e*rv elay. m‘w jiroofs ed‘ de sign ami intel- 
lige*ne*e in the* laws which go\e*rn it. 'Pin* artaehim*nt which he* gra- 
dually forms to alimist the only obje*e*t which elie*ers his solitude'. milde*ns 
and softe'iJs his lieai’t, ami prepar(*s it for re'Ce-iviiig the* se(‘d e>f (diris- 
tian virtue*. Hut.h his mind ami soul are* thus re*elaime*d unel imj)re)\(*el 
l)y the* study of the hiwlie'st of CnieTs works. 

Arthur. Par IM. Ulrie ( ieiettiiigue*r. This remiance* is more; elecply 
re'ligieius than any eif iheise; lie*longing te> the* same* se*lionl. Its siibje'ct 
is substantially the* same; as that of St. ne*nve**s lK‘autiful romanee;. La 
Volupli'^ in whi(‘li is ele*seribe*el tin* ee)nv'(*rsion e>f a youth fi‘e)m tlie* iiieist 
abamlom*el e'ourse te) a life of piety in tin; ee*elesiastieal state*. Artimr 
is a mem* ageel otfeiidor, w ho, from a mocking, liee'ntieiu*^ intidel, be*- 
eemu's a .sincere* ami v irtuous (’atlie)lie*. Tlie* mt*aiis altroiuU-el toDiv ine 
lV)v iele'iiee* for this purjiose are* tin* iimst simple*, ami • i.us(*(pienlly the* 
iimsl natural ami preiiialih*. In the* t»uiehiug hour Oi sorreiw, wlie‘U the* 
])ai'e>\V''m e)f j*a^siou is iute r»ei}»feel, he* at? nds the* ehure*li eif Ids little* 
town. 'Pile (h i'p de'votiou <»f the* peojd. * tne* ri(*li pathees e)f the se'rviee*, 
ami, uiou* then :dl. the* couviiieang : utli ed' the* Nieene* ere*e*d, ope-ns 
his soul to tlie saving action ed* Divine* grace*. Although the iierei may 
be imaginary, his liislory is that of many in moeli;rn Prance, where? a 
, r<‘ligious regene ration has bt*gun, and a new life* is elaily springing up 
•»fn)iii tlie eh*ea 3 M*d ami inemlele*riug trunk*of the old philosophy. But on 
this ht*aei w e; may have* uceasiem te) treat more at length. 

WORK.S OK Dr.VOTie)N AND IIEI.UOOITS INSTll IXTION. 

(Eiirrcs Pomph'te^ de Saint Frant^ois dr Salrs, 16 vols. 8vo. This 
ee'lle‘etiou emitains several works iiie*eliteel till ,now'. M. Blaise, to 
whose unwearied dilige'iice it is elue, hiis rostorecl^ those before j)ub- 
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lisliiMl to llii‘ir oriyiii;il fnnii. an| <'Vf n pn'*:rrv('(l^f[^o nn hnhms of stYl(> 
whicli tIu'Y (•(>titaiiii‘<l lu’ioro tlir alicraliniioi of rocc'iit dlyns. Anothe r 
c*(»ni|)li'to ('(lifion »»r thi-j saintV \j(»rks has Ix’on L'ltrly pnhiisJn'il as j)art 
of’ the Pantheon tJtfrraire, It is in 1- \ols. Svo/ 


t nst rnct'n' 1 }*^ I'oiifianfes f^nr le Jeitnv dv ^csns^i'hrist, J*iir Mii- 

Maimet ('afhofujnr, Par M. rAhhi‘'^lii rou. 1 vol. iSnio. ‘2 I'r. .W. 
'riiis l)ook, tlioui^li priiK Ipall} inte iHlcei f’oi: j»IaN*s of (•iliir’ation, may In* 
li'^rfiiMor all ( 'arln)lic's, a^ it rc»iifaitis. (li\ i jnl into ti\i‘ ])arts» prayrs 
f‘ni- < \t'ry usual act of (’alli4»lic woi-hip. 

F. vplivot ton ifrs Mf\St‘s dr t tlncola ;(• dr Pan''. Par IM.Ta* Pourtii'r. 
l.'l nitjur ihosr tirtr^sairr, on P.^frA-ions, Pi ton";, rf l^rierrs fnair 
nionnr soinlnnrnt. Par Ic Ji*. P. Marie Joscj»li (h* (IcramI). ^Jel cd. 

1 ^o|. JLMuo. 1 <V. • 

/ *' ('on^'dntrnr drs . /////y/v c/ /A ^ Matoi/rs. P.ir M. I’Ahhc Martin 
eh Noirlii u. 1 \()i. PJiiio. 'Flu* author was called to alleiul a younj:; 
iu\aruLl)\ his pious sister. ] !is kiiuliu -s \\ as at tirsj repulseel, Imt at 
I. M..‘l] was ciov.uid willi success li\ the edir^ iiip. i!i ath ol' tin- f)uth. 

hi- iC'C iI'cm- iiu eliMtiou- were oripitial!} \\n!leii; and they nii'iy 
well set\e as a luanual in the hatids of c\er\ ch r^viuaii when calh'd U» 
adiuiiiistir eou-olatinn to tlie ajj.eal e>r inlinn, and e'f all who are stiHer- 
ini: illness or sonaov. 

We here close <iur sinninary nxiew. in whieli, jjrohaldy, an* many 
oniivsiofis. We shall eiuh a\ our t<* make our iie\t m<*n* p(*rfect. To 
the ch'r«;y tlure are two w<»rks which we he|f particularly to n'com- 
im iiih hut whit h. I’miu tlu ir eomj>|e\ chaiaetc'U we* hai’(ll\ know W'he*re. 
to cla-s. 'Flu* first is tlie Pdhliidht (far llrrh sHtsfitjnt'^ juihlishin^ in l.'JO 
vols.. at 1 f'r. a \o!ume, with si\ \eaiv. eredit for jja\meiit. Abemt f’euly 
hax e' ('ijipeMred ; aiiel four ait* )iuhlis|K d e ae'h iMtuith. ’^Fhe coth'ction 
coiit iiiis e xei) thing w hie*h a clergyiuait cati want. Sc'ripfure*, with 
cemnueiitary. ‘JO xols ; 1he*e»le)gN, 10; elictioiiary ed’ lh(‘oiogy, (> : cases 
e)f coii-<*ie ne*«*, 1; tieatisjs of the- father:^, l.>; church histeirw, JJ; 

saints' li\e s( p, lit ler’.s), 10 ; canon I;jw, .‘J : elheijiline*, w itli te xts e,f* ee>iincils, 

1; laturgy, 1; contnixeisy, tj ; sermeMis, J/i; cate-e*h‘ fie*:i|, tj ; ase'etieLi 
write rs, I‘J; history, l)ie)era[)h\ , lite-ralun*, art.-, se-ieiices, isc., JfJ. 'Flu* 
e»l!ice* of this ust‘ful puhla etum is ft-ie de N'augirarel, Pari.s. 

'Flu* second AX orl- :> wiiie*h we* allueled fs the I ' n irrr^ ifc ('athoPofnry 
eif wliich we* haA(* iiuire than once speike n in e>ur foinu r iiumlu r.s. 
'Fhe\ who (h-sire* to keow am! apfine'iate* tlie- pieal ttuedificalion whie-h 
n ilgi-!U- scieiu’e- h * • utuh-r^enie nu *!it‘ C’onfio^ i.i , ami the* new', original, 
ami iiile p sting a-ja et in whu**. t iutelh ci, has pla(*(el e \erv 

branch eif human knowleslge*, \ - ’ find their widu*.' satisfied by the* ‘ 
perii.^al e>f this periodical coift’s -jf lecture's, A\liicli einbrae-ei eve-Ty"" 
A aricty of 'I'bjccts. 

\Ve* purpeese*, ill onf next ^"urnber, to give omle n. t <1 n view of the 

n'ligiems pidiiications of (Icrmany and Ital .^so to return to llu^sk* of 
I'nutcc afte*r si\ nie)ntlis. By this alte-rnate ceuirse, we* tru-t we -hall 
be able* to k(*ep our T;r*ade|s^ in pace with the ( atholie* lie ral<.ni t^^f tfic 
(’ontinent. \Vheikocciisie)n permits, we sjiall be- willing te* i-nlargi* (iut 
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,boij^nd 9 , cvntt inform tiiem of any inteiosting publication not likely to * 
be noticocl by other^jCurnak. * 

Wc will ool, however, delay two literary notices till then, which posr 
»es 9 more interest her^ than in the countiy to which they immediately 
belong. 

l^obably some of oiir readers may have^seen or heard of a work 
published last yea^ in LonckTiJi^in Italian and English, entitled Le mie 
confessioni a Silvio PeWco, da Guido Sorelli da Fiorvntiao ; My confes- 
sions to Silvio Pellico, by Guido Sorelli, a Florenlin,e. This work was 
sent into the world with'* all the recommendation of typographical 
luxury, and received the usual puffs from the anti-Catholic papers. We 
examined it, and found it beneath notice, save inasmuch as the i^uthor 
had daringly associated Pellico*s name and portrait with his own. This 
trick, we thought, might lead the incautious to imagine that some 
fricnilship existed, or that some sympathy might be supposed to exist, 
betwec'ii the two. Under this fear, we requested a common friend to 
inform Pellico of the circumstance, and suggest the propriety of his 
exfircssing his sentiments concerning it Wliether this was his first 
information concerning the work, we do not know ; we are satisfied 
with having to communicate the following declaration, dated Turin, 
15th January, 1837. 

“ Having read a book published in London, entitled ‘ My confessions 
to Silvio, JV'llico,’ the unfortunate author of which (Guido Sorelli, a 
Florentine of Catholic family) states that he has become a Protestant, 
and se(>ias to su])puse that 1 may approve of his apostacy, 1 deem it 
right to make tlie following declaration : — 

“ That I liave never known the unhappy youth who has addressed 
his guilty book to me ; and I eariu^stly pray tliat, makiug a deeper study 
of n'ligion, and more w orthily having recourse to the light of grace, he 
may learn that the foundations of tiic Catholic, lionion and Apostolic 
Church are unshaken, and may return to the bosom of that venerable 
motiicr, w hom at prt'sent he <iisowiis and outrages. 

“ 1 beg the editors of pdbers to be so kind as to publish this declara- 
tion. (Signed) « SILVIO PELLICO.” 

Our second notice is, tliat a shoit course of Lecturers has been deli- 
vered in Home by the Very Rev. Dr. Wiseman, to a most numerous 
and ri'speetable audience, aiid that in consequence of urgent requests, 
they \ull probably soon be publbhed in 'ciiis country. They related to 
the functions of Holy W\*ek in the Catholic Church, particularly as 
pc^rfonued in Rome. These were considered in their threefold relation 
with art, with history, and with religion. In the first part was shown 
the influence which they have exercised, directly and indirectly, upon 
the development, perfection, and princi^esof Christian art: this formed 
the subject of the first lecture. The second continued tlie subject by 
unfolding the artistic principles on which they are constructed, com- 
municating such information as is necessary for appreciating the monu- 
ments of musical science which they alone have preserved. Lecture 
III considered these offices in their historical conpexions, as belonging 
to different ages, and in their cliaracters preserving, and recording the 
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^eelin^ and thoughts of Chtlsianitjr bi eadk eni^} of is the only 
surviving remains of rites once more common, but now elpewhere lost 
Lecture IV treated of their religious action : first oA society, then on 
individuals. The influence which they had excised on civilisation 
and the public welfare, u'as ill^rated by many examples : and theif 
power to call up virtuous and deiUht emotL^s in*eac}i*one’s soul, formini 
the appropriate subject of the concludiuj^TOflections^ This manner Of 
viewing the subject, is certainly new, and, if well treated, would not 
fail to be interesting. ^ 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

OPENING OF THE COLLEGE OF ST. A\UL's AT PRIOR PARK. 

The public is aware that the College of St. Peter, established a few 
years ago at Prior Park, was designed principally for the primary or 
scholastic branches of education. The success attending this institution, 
and its many local advantages foi^a more extensive place of education, os 
well as the want of accommodation for the older ecclesiastical students, 
suggested the addition of another college fertile prosecution of the higher 
studies, both ecclesiastical and secular, and for the supplying in a certain 
degree the want of a Catholic university. With this view the College of 
St. Paul’s was erected. It is an extensive, handsome, and commodious 
building, containing fifty private rooms for professors and students, be- 
sides lecture rooms, lilirary, exhibition room, chapel, &c. Like the 
College of St. Peters, it is governed by an immediate superior, under 
the title of president, both institutions being subject to the regent and to 
the resident bishop. 

The College of St. Paul, though in an unfinished state, had been par- 
tially occupied since the fire, which destroyed the previous residence of 
the professors. The building, being at last fully completed, the institu- 
tion was solemnly opened on the 21 si of November, IS36, the festival of 
the presentation of ilic Blessed Virgin Mary. ’ 

The ceremony commenced with high nias.s, at which the bishop assisted 
pontifioally. After mass a procession, consisting of fifty of the clergy 
and cider students in their appropriate costumes, followed by the bishop 
and his attendants, and these by the younger students and a number of 
visitors, proceeded from the chapel through the principal apartments to 
the exhibition room ; the accustomed benediction of tne bouse being in 
the mean time performed. 

Here the bistiops delivered the ('onstitutions of the new college to the 
Very Reverend Dr. Brindle, Victr General and Regent, with orders that 
the same should be forthwith promulgated; and having appointed the 
Rev. Dr. Gciitili, President, and nominated the other principal officers 
of the college, his Lordship delivered to the assejnbly the following ^ 

ADDRESS. 

“ Dearly beloved Brethren and Children in Jems Chri$t~\ cannot 
express to you how Mxiously and how ardently I have longed for thii 
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day, Vof nearly twenty years that C have laboured in the Western 
District, I have befidd with regnit tlfe gradual decline of the Catholic 
niligioii — ^a regret ren<lered the more poigtiant by the contrast of that 
religiotfs increase in ^very other distfiet of England. But particularly 
during the last twelve years, that 1 have been Jionourcd with the epis- 
copal charge, have 1 not on^’ keenly felt ^e spiritual distress of this 
extensive *listrict,„but have aiUKously directe.d niy attention to procuring 
it relief. Of tlie cause of the evil there could be no doubt. The im- 
perfect way in which our missions have been supplied by foreign 
prit'sts, who were often i|fnoraiJt of the language of the country ; or 
by the refug(!(‘.s anil outcasts of othcT dioceses, Avhose education was 
fr(*i|iieiitly as defective as tlioir conduct was disedifying, proved that 
tiie want of a diocesan clergy was the cause of our niisfoi*tune«, and 
that their finly remedy was tl^‘ t‘rection of a diocesan stMninary lor tlie 
(‘ducation of such clergy. Hence, my brst (h^tt^rmituition upon sueceeil- 
iiig to the government of this district, w^as to att(*mpt, with the blessing 
of (rod, the establishment of sueh a si'ininary : in wliich undertaking 1 
reci'ived, as you already know, the warm eneoiiragi'iiieut of th(‘ Supreme 
Head of the Catholic Ciiureh, and tin* eliaritable ])r(>mise of assistance 
from all my episcopal brethren in Ihigland. l^ut how to accomplish so 
gi'(!at a work with such inadetpuite means? Truly, if 1 had consulted 
only tiie dictatis of human pruilence, 1 should ih'vit have made the 
attempt; and had I fm’eseen Ihe immluTless anxieties, oppositions, 
pei*seeutions, and .suHi‘riiigs, which have fidlowed from the attempt, I 
know not if I should havi; had sufHcicnt courage to iiiaki* it. But, 
thanks b(* to (lod, the work has been undmlaken ; the. didiculties ami 


tJie suflbrings «irc so far past; and the ceremony we have this day 
performed is more than sutUcii^nt to reiiiunc rate me for a still greater 
portion, should such bv reserved for me iu the decrees of an all-wise 
Providence. The western district now possesses a seminary, for w'hicli 
it may be grateful ; 1 had almost said, of w hich it may be* proud. Com- 
bining, with more than usual convenience and comfort, vw.ry moral 
requisite as a place of clerical and secular education. Deservedly, then, 
may 1 njoice in this day ; and cordially do I feel convinced, that you, 
revere nd ami dear bn'throd, will rejoice with me and heartily return 
thanks to Hod for this signal pro(»f of his merciful i-iudness. 

“ 1 will now' address to yfm a few' rem.irks on the nature and object 
of tills institution. This College of St. Paurs is intended, as I have 
abvmly observed, in tlie first place, .ts an episoojial seminary, a term 
applied by tlie Clnireli to institutions of this kind, in order to signify 
that they are jilaees in w Inch th<* young plants, Avhieh are hereafter to 
adorn the Lord’s vineyard, may attain siiiHcieiit strength to enable them 
t^ bear the storms of less shelti'rcd situations, and the poverty of a 
Imrslier and more rocky soil In them the mind is fornuul by literature, 
ami the soul improved by habits of virtue. 

“And first wdth regard to the cultivation of the min 1: it is unneces- 
sary to remark to you, that they who an* intended to teach others, 
shouhl themselves possess learning ; and this in ^ degree proportioned 
to th(* state of education, amtmgst those with whopi they may happen 
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tiinos of boa<9t<Mi learning, froinian ignorant or^ Ul- instructed clergy. ' 
However edifying their conduct, or eminent their virtue, they iievtir 
can possess the iniiuence over thair flocks, which the interests of reli- 
gion re(|uire tlu'v should possess, if tiif'y are not iujierior in h^arning as 
w(*ll as in virtue to those whom they instruwt. For this reason, the 
Holy (irhost, s|)eaking of\he priesth^^, says, * because thou hast 
rejeet(‘d knowledge 1 will reject tlp'e, that thou iflayt'st not exorcise 
towards me the prU.'stly functions.” Hence, iiniAediatf'ly after the death 
of the divinely-taught founders of the Christian religion, we iiml their 
successors in Italy, Cireece, and Asia, establishing schools for the for- 
mation of the ('hristian philosopher and divine, M'hieh, though obscure 
and humble in their origin, gradually thn^w into the shudu, and at last 
entir(‘ly eclipsed, the boasted institutions of Paganism. And when by 
degrt'es the y>riinitive fervour of the faithful h:id abaftMi, we find the 
most eminent j)astors of the C'hureh reviving (lie splendour of tint 
epi.^eopal seminariis. Thus, the great St. Augustiin,‘ erected within his 
own r(‘sideue(* an institution, on whieh episeopal st'iuinarit's have sinec 
been modelled. He strietly retpiired of all w hom lu* [iroinott'd to holy 
ordiuN, tiial they should have studied a eiTtain tiirn> in his seminary, in 
whieh among otlier regulations lie enjoined that all should imitate tlu* 
early Christians of Jerusahun, living in eoinmunity and possi'ssing 
nothing as individuals. Nor could all iheobhxpiy and ealumnii's heajieil 
upon him (and they were not few') induce Jiim to relax the regulations 
of Jiis seminary, lie ihrlareil, tliat whoever refust‘d to comply with 
tlnuii, should be erased from tfie li.st of his clergy. * He may appeal 
against me,' says the Saint, to a thousand tribunals ; he may lake sail 
against me to what<*ver country he pl(*iis<*s ; he may be wherever he 
pleases, but with (b)d's help 1 will take care, that wherever 1 am bishop 
Jie shall not be a clergunaii. You have lieard my determination.* 
Similar n.'gulutioiis were adopti'd in the sixth century by the great St. 
Gregory, who established in his own housi*, on tin: O'lian hill, a semi- 
nary tor the education of the Jloiiiuii eliirgy, whence he afterwiirds 
deputed tliose zealous and holy men, who biraun; the converters of our 
SaxoTi ancestors and the ajiostles of Knglaiid. 

“ Nor was liiiglaml itself backward in the establishment of similar 
iiistitiitions. In the ('elebrated schoejis of Limiisl'arne and York, the 
w'hoh* range of proi.oje, as w*ll as saitred .sciences was taught in great 
perfection, wliiLst tin, Hebrew' language was well understood, and the 
languages of Greece and Koine w'cre written and spoken with such 
facility and accuracy, that it wa»i difficult, as v(*nerable Bede infornis 
us, to distinguish an English scholar from a native of those eonutries. 
Upon tin; ri vival of cla.s.sical Ijteiature in the sixteenth century, we find* 
the Church, through her organ, the general council of Trent, rec?5in-^ 
mending to bishops the establishment, in every dioee.se, of episcopal 
seminaries, as the best bulwarks against tli. attacks of error, and the 
sure.st preservatives of Chri.stiaii morality. • • 

“ When the great religious revolution of that period suppressed, or 
ti*an>ferred to tiie possession of the Protestant ChurcJi, the noble semi- 
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’to be thrown. Religion must necAsarilf suffer,* particularly in 
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naries, eoljeges, and \ilhveiaAle8, nmfded by our Catholic anoeston^^ 
^ religion in this co|iittry was preaenfsd from total extinction by the 
establishment of a fr w colleges abroad^ which, till the period of the 
F'rcnch revolution, famished the Catholics of England with a supply, 
however scanty, of alle, well-educated, zealous, and saintly mission- 
aries. • 

It will be some time befoa^digion recover the loss of these valua- 
ble institutions. Their connection with foreign colleges and universities 
gave them advantages ih a literary point of view, which we cannot pos- 
sess at home ; and the example of so many venerable and pious clergy, 
with which every Catholic country happily abounds, contributed power- 
fully to the formation of the true clerical character, and to the acquire- 
ment of those sterling and sublime virtues, which ought ever to adorn 
it, and for which the missionaries of England were long so justly cele- 
brated. • 

** The evil will, in great measure, be redressed, when the state of our 
missionaries sliall be such, as to allow the ecclesiastical atudent to com- 
plete and digest his studies, and when our Episcopal seminaries shall be 
supplied with teachers and superiors, wjio can inspire the rising gene- 
ration with a love for learning, and a zeal for piety, and the sdvation 
of souls. 

** 1 feel happy in the conviction, that this new seminary already pos- 
sesses such teachers and superiors ; nor will I allow my happiness to be 
dumped by the slightest appndiension that any of its students will be 
indocile to their instinctions, or backward in corresponding with their 
zealous exertions. Assuredly, my dear children, you possess advan- 
tages of every kind, wliicli have not been common in this country since 
tlie loss of our foreign colleges. All that is wanted is your own indivi- 
dual exertion. The greativst scholars, indeed, have been usually made 
by individual exertion ; and nothing great, either in learning or piety, 
is ever made without it. Let such exertion be cheerfully matle, for the 
love of God and the good of mankind, and your success is certain ; you 
will have the satisfaction <«f contributing to the restoration or aug- 
mentation of clerical literature and piety, and what is of infinitely 
greater importance, you wills have the merit of advancing the honour 
of God, and the salvation of souls in this deserted portion of his 
vineyard. 

But learning, whether saeftd or profane, is not the principal object 
which ought to engage the attention of the founders of ecclesiastical 
seminaries. Tliough the pious and edifying priest can do compaiu- 
tively little good -without the aid of learning, the learned priest can do 
still less witiiout the aid of piety. As ministers of religion we are but 
«iiere helpers in the great work of conversjpn. We may plant, we mtty 
frri^te, but God only can give the increase. 

That minister of religion labours in vain, with whom God does not 
co-operate, and God will not co-operate with those who are not united 
with him by love. Uenc9 the primary object of the ecclesiastical semi- 
nary is to form the heart to virtue ; the second to store the mind with 
knowledge: in oUier words, its principal object is* to make virtuous, 
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example as well as bj words, wh^ may have a ijgjit to aay with St. 
Paul, * Be ye imitators of us, as we are of Christ.* • 

how are such priests to be formed ? Ne^by instmction oolv, 
but by practice: not by transient religious impreasioiis, W by the steady 
and perseverant exercise of Christian virtue. We are all the creatures 
of habit, and particularly of Habit oontra^ri in earl^ 'youth i * a young 
man according to his way, even when he is old he will not depart from 
it.' Amidst &e storms of passion, and the gusts*of temptationi human 
frailty is apt to droop, if not supported by superaatum strength ; but 
when BQ supported for a sufficient length of time:, the tender plant 
becomes a robust tree, incapable of being bent from its acquired recti- 
tude by any violence of the elements. In the seminary, the minister of 
religion must not only be formed to the duties of his future station, but 
lie must be so coufinned in the habit of those duties, that the practice 
of them may cease to be painful and become even agreeable to him. 
Now what arc the duties of the minister of relifpon ? To be whellv 
devoted to the love of God for the sake of God himself, and filled witn 
zeal for tlie salvation of mankindirom the same principle of divine love^ 
It is for him to stand between the porch and the altar, to avert frons 
his people the vengeance of an offended Deity, and to draw down ia 
its place uiiinerited benedictions. He is a disciple, an apostle of Christ ; 
ho is, or ought to be, the good shepherd whose own are the sheep, for 
<‘very one of whom he fends an interested solicitude. Neitlier day nor 
night must his anxiety for their safety be relaxed : he must be prepared 
to carry the weak and lufirni in his arms, and to seek with unceasing 
solicitude every wanderer from the field. Woo be to him, if he content 
himself with a cold task- like performance of the outward duties of a 
missionary, while liis heart is far from God and his pf;op]e. If be can 
bring no trophies of his zeal, save the keeping together the docile memr 
lK*rs of his dock, many an unhappy wanderer, that wanted but the aid 
of his shoulders to be borne back to the fold, will rise up in judgment 
against him, and tlie heavenW pastor will demand its blood at the liands 
of the slothful shepherd. But if such be tlie fate of the luke-warni 
minister of religion, what will be that of the dissipated priest, of the 
worldly-minded priest ; of the priest, who, instead of converting his 
people from the evil of tlieir ways, is perverted by tliem, to the evil of 
theirs ; who becomes a go88ip,»a detractor,* a sower of discord, a model 
of disobedience ; whose external appearance betokens a heart carried 
away by foolbh vanity, aud wliosc w'hole conduct breathes earth not 
heaven? Terrible, indeed, will l>e the fate of such unworthy pastors ; 
and yet if w^e are not all such, we owe it principally to the exercises of 
the seminar}^ which correct apd • *urb, till they ei^icate and destroy, 
our natural propensity to indolenc*^^ vanity, and love of the world, dbd 
substitute in their pla^ the contrary habits of industry, humility, and 
the love of God. 

It is to form these habits of patient industr;i, ardent zeal, and ne;/er- 
failing charity, that the various regulations of the seminary tend. For 
this purpose are cujdined early risingv protracted fu'ayers and medita- 
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Jealous, holy priests, who Haay beqom Ihe^ teadfeh ef the ppople 
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tions, a arnipulous atfontion to the decent performance of divine wor- 
sfn[), dilij^ent stiidy^ wcdl-regulated <i».'^ercwe, ami extreme punctuality 
in evj*ry dally duty. 13ut most of all is perfect obedience, whether to 
written rule or voca\ com maud, eii jofned, tliat pride and self-love may be 
(Tudicated from the joul, and the Christian disciple become conforina- 
bl(‘ to his Divine Master, who, thmigli ecjpal with God, became subject 
to man'; who came into this ^orld not to Oo his own will, but the will of 
him that s<'nt hirii, who became obedient to death, even the death of the 
cross, and who bids us, if w'c wouhl be his disciples, to take up that 
saiiH^ cross and follow him. Bearing C‘ver in mind, dear children, that 
such are the objects <)f the various r<‘gulations to wdiieli you are sub- 
jected, you will not only submit to them with j).'iti<‘ne<% but you will 
rejoice that sueh facilities are atford*‘d you for strength(*ning tin* W’eak- 
in‘ss of your nature, and contirming in your st)nls those habits of virtue, 
w'hich will eonstitute your chief haj)piiies8 in this lite, and jiroeurc for 
yours(‘lv('s and (dluTs imp('rishable bliss luTeafler. 

“ Hut the seminary, w hieh we liave this day solemnly opened, is not 
designed I'velusively for e<‘<*lesia.slieal students. Gn the contrary, this 
<'ollege of St. Paul’s was formed with./i particular l yt* to the e<lueation 
of the Patholie laity. It was sugg(‘sted to me, nor can any one doubt 
the propriety of the suggestion, that 'the Catholic youth of this country 
ha\e long laboured under a .s«*rious disailvantage, in being excluded 
from the [mblie lJniversiti< s, and in not possi‘ssing any adequate sub- 
stitute for these (’ssential institutions. For the setmlar stud(‘nt, the 
Kiiglish (’atholie Colleges Jiave supplied the place of tin* school rather 
than the Cniversity. In them, the elements of the learned languages, 
as well as of iiiatheniatie.s, ami some of the mori» useful seienees, have 
bci'ii ably taught; but the completion of ihest* stmlies, ami their uppli- 
eation to the various purpostv for whieh they are designed, have been, 
through necessity, too generally omitted. Vet it is ei rtain, that studies 
merely elementary are of little use for the improvement of the mind. 
'JMu*y un^ the instruments of w isdom, rather than wisdom itsidf ; the 
ki’vs which unlock the treamres rather than those treasures themselves. 
'Pile learned languages poorly pay the labour of their a* quirement, if 
they serve only to form the style, or to furnish the orn uueiits of qiiota^^ 
tion ; they becoim* invaluabU* to the ])hilosopher, t’ e divine, and the 
man of learning, when they are aeipiired in sueh perfection as to en- 
able him to unfold with ease the hidden stores committed to tht*ir cus- 
tody. 'riu' same may be .said of some of the principal living languages. 
History, geogra}>hy, and the various branches of natural science, are 
most useful, when employed as tlie ground- works of e\j)eninental 
Avisdom. AVhen to tlu'se are added the science wliich teaches correct 
» reasoning, and regular's the openitioiis^)f the mind, the knowledge of 
ouTselves find of God, the principles of laAv, equity, and civil govern- 
ment; but, above all, the principles and foundations of true religion, 
with its ti'uets, its practices, and its temlencies, then, ami only theji, 
may the course of usid’uC educatitm be said tube complete. Can it be 
doubted that such an education will be im)st useful to the Catholic 
youth? May wc nut hope that it will pro\e the means of removing 
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what we have had so ofton occa^^^oIl to lament, that nnstc'dMiness ol' 

conduct, that uiifi\(*dness of prinoifilc, that tiiiiidity'cft* want of skill, in 
defending against the Ignorant or malevolent deelaimer the’sacird and 
immortal doctrines of truth? Coultl the C'atholic^youth, with such an 
education, fail to e\ait in the estimation of others that holy religion, 
which they have had the lia^piness to inh^’iit from tkoir fondf^thers ? 
(.‘ertain it i'<, that a few years s]H'nt in aiieh eultiva^oii of the mind, 
under ajnild and initigatetl collegiate disciplim^ suited to his future 
pursuits in life, would he niort^ useful to the man and to the Christian, 
than the idle or listless manner in which those valuahh' years are too 
often einj)loyed. 

“Such are the objects of the institution which we have tliis day 
solemnly optMied. Let us trust that (ifid, uho lias so far enabled us to 
establishit, uill impart to it bis blessing, aiyl bring it to ptTfeetion lie 
alone can do the uork. He uill do it. if ue merit the eoritimiation <if 
his favours by our ii])riglit intentions and nn\\t*aried <‘\(*rtions. Oh I 
let ns, (»ii tills oecNision, present onr jioor exertions, onr humble s<*lv<‘s, 
and onr infant <'.'stablisliment, to Him, and may he reeeivi* tluiii, as he 
this day received in the peTsori of* the* infant Mary the pnn‘sl and most 
exalted of offerings that had ever ^adornoel his te*mple, so that wn may 
Iiereafter joyfully sing with tlie blessed JMotluT of the World’s Hedeenn‘r, 
‘H(t that is mighty Inis done great things for me, and Holy is his 
name.’ 

“Toiler powerful protection, and that cif the twi» glorious apostles, 
SS. I’eter and J*aul, tin* special patrons of this united estaldisliment, as 
well as to tin* great St. Augustine, tin* fonnih*rof episcopal seminaries, 
and to his numesake the z(‘alous aposth* of Kngland, I this day hiinibly 
and fervenlly rerominend our undertaking. May they continually inter- 
cede for ns before tin* throne of grac<*, whilst the hle>Ned St. Miclnw‘1, 
and all the heaxeiily iiost, guard us against tlie unceasing assaults of our 
(‘iiemies. 

“ Holy ^lary. Mother of God, blessed ayiostlc^s, Pt*ter and l\iul, 
St. Augustine, and all ye Angels and Saint!? of (iod, jiray for us. — 
Amen.” 

'After tin? delivery of this elorjiient addre.?s, the procession rytiiriKul 
to the chapel, and the. ceremony iinisheil w ith a solemn Tc Drum, 


IMJ OUT-\NT LITER AKY DISCOVERY. 

A VERY valuable (Um every has just been rninle in Arabic literature, by 
John Drummond Hay, Hsq. sccord m>i) of ibal very able and accom- 
plished scholar, His Britannic M ij* sty ’s Consul General for Morocco ; 
and England has reason to cong/atufalc herself on being iiow' able (c> 
make such an important addition to the slock of ancient knowledge, 
through the untiring and anxious labours of one of her youthful but 
studious sons. ■ • 

Mr. John Ilav, through his knowledge not only of the Orieuttd, hut 
of the Moghrebbin dialect of Arabic spoken in Morocco, has succeeded 
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in obtaining what bad been ent^dj^ despaired of, aflct manV years bf 
intense research, by^oiany European' persons of diplomatic influence — a 
fine old copy ot the Urge work of Ebn Batoota, otie of the most valuable 
of the old Arabic geo^pheTs. Mr. John Hay's copy of this singularly 
rare production appears perfect, a few pages except^ ; and this hiatus 
is not to an extent of any importance. TJ^is opinion is confirmed by a 
comparison of thie various divisions of toe work with the translation 
publishod by Dr.^e jn 1829, of a small abridgment, the only/iccount 
that had yet been obtained by Europeans of Ebn Batoota's travels. In 
the year 1324 of our era, 'this native of Tanker proceeded on the Mecca 
pilgrimage, whence, passing through various intermediate countries 
which he describes, he visited Tartary, India, and China; and afier 
twenty-nine years of tlie most extraordinary wanderings, returned home 
by a strange detour in central Africa, through Mclli and Tmihuctoo. 

The late British Consul Coneral, Mr. Douglas, about two months 
before the arrival at Tangier of his present successor, received a promise 
from Hadj Zaleb ben Gclool, then Vizier or prime minister of the 
Sultan, that we would cause to be made for Mr. Douglas a transcript of 


Ebn Batoota, which was to be conveyed to that gentleman as soon as 
(M)8sible. The present Consul General, Mr. Hay, on going to the 
ancient capital of Morocco, a few months afterwards, to present his 
letters of credence to the Sultan, reminded the minister of his former 


promise, which, with the true Punica tides, " that personage' renewed 
to the British agent|, ^ho, however, has, until this present day, lieord 
no more of tlie matter. Moreover, though he has perscveringly sent 
occasional messages to remind Ben Gek>ol of his promise, that minister 
has preserved an unbroken silence on the subject. 

The fact is this, the people of West Barbary are ultra bigots in their 
faith ; and while the Turk and the Persian will allow copies to be taken 
of any book wliatever which they possess, and sell almost any, except, 
perhaps, some rare scroll of the Koran, the Moors hold it a grievous sin 
to communicate to the Christian a single page inscribed — no matter 
what the subject — with their letters, which, as a vehicle of their sacred 
law, are esteemed to have a holy nature. 

Hence, also, every impediment is thrown by the Moors m the way of 
Christians who would learn their language ; and the native Jews, as 
possessing the Spanish as wcjl as the orm Arabic, a.re the only persons 
who can, in this most strange land, assist a foreigner to the attaining the 
dialect of the country. Of the oriental or classic Arabic, the Jews, in 
general, know absolutely nothing. 

The Jewish race, moreover, still the most abased in Barhary, are 
feaifill to teach the tCngHe, except by stealth ; and oflicial gentlemen, 
wj^o have resided many years in the corintiy, have never found more 
than peHlaps one or two Jews who Wete willing to venture, at the same 
time that they were capable of undertaking, die task of teaching to write, 
or even to read, any Arabic at all. These curious circumstances ore 
necessaiy to be mentiofied, that the public mBy perceive how many 
difiicuities have stood in the path of Mr. John Ifay, while he toiled in 
acquiring the Mo^rebbin diafect of the Arabic, as tir^ll is Che Oriental ; 
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^and of tho extriordifiary ond uneeating <4ution he has been«obligcd to , 
Qxerdae, in searcfaing for such Uteraiy treasures yet lie buried 

among ih\s deffnided people. ^ ^ 

His researches, in the present* instance, have been croivned with a 
success of which he himself, as well as his friends/had utterly despaired. 
The celebrated Golius was ^nt with the Dutch ambassador to the court 
of Morocco in 1622, and h^s recorded to have collected many '^Arabic 
MSS. then unknown in E&ropc. With this exception, every other 
schola^in oriental literature who has ever attempted to acquire Arabic 
MSS. in any part of Barbar}^ has had to lament a mortifyinff failure 
until now, and more especially in their attempts in obtaining Uie large 
work of Ebn Batoota, which has ever formed tho cs})ccial object of their 
researches. Not only several learned oriental scholars, hut many active 
agents of Christian states, have instituted eager research through all 
Barbary after that particular work, but more especially about forty years 
ago, when the attention of the literary world was recalled by Sir 'William 
Jones to the pursuits of oriental learning. 

There is one point to which all those of the British public who feel a 
concern for the reputation or ihe national interest of their country, 
should be especially directed on the present occasion. Our consulm* 
and vice-consular agents in Barba^S and the East in general, are fre- 
quently called upon to perform duties of a difficult as well as delicate 
nature, sometimes involving the dignity as much as the nearest interests 
of the empire, in written cori*espondence or person^ comm unication with 
the ministers of those powers to whom they arc ocpuled. It is therefore 
obvious that public officers placed in such situations, should possess a 
knowledge of the language of the country. But what is the mckincholy 
ti'uth P That not one scarcely of our foreign agents knows a solitary 
word of the language of the court to which they arc sent. And what 
are the consequences P Negotiations demanding dignity and energy of 
expression, delicacy of tact, and profound secrecy, are entrusted to Jews 
and foreigners, who sometimes are mercenary and venal, always most 
fearful of Mohammedan authority. Hencs many of our plans liave 
been defeated, because the Jewish interpreter either weakened the energy, 
/efr entirely altered the sense, of our ageiAs’ communications, througir 
the fear of the punishment which might fall upon him, wffe he, a 
(breigner, to give utterance to the energetic declaration of a British 
consul ; or to gain bis own qaarticular ends, or for the sake of a good 
bribe, helped to impede the advancement of the ncgociation of his own 
employer. It k time, therefore, that England should employ on her 
fereign misaioDS only such as understand the language of tne country. 
We OAve a feakul interest at present in the Levant. Russia is looking 
to that (|uarter with an eager Other powers are anxious to un4Br- * 
mine Bntish influence ; and out national interests at all times, and under 
aU circumstances, ore never in better hands and more secure keeping 
than in those of our own countrymen. Let us hope, therefore, that the 
j^glish government will invanably reward ths diligence and labours of 
such young men of talent and industiy as Mr. John Hi^, by giving 
them the preference* in all the foreign appointments which become 
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valiant. fThe East In^ia Government bas aflbrdcd the nation a useful ^ 
lesson on this subjoetc as it requires bll its civil servants to know die 
language of tlie^ountry. ^ 


Geraldine ; a Tale of f.’oNsciENCE/' — A work of a highly con- 
troversiaj eharac!(«r, under this title, will /Appear in a few days. It is 
the production of it lady of great acqnirerhents, who has recently become 
a convert to the Catholvc fai^, and who is nearly related to a well ^nown 
religious Haronet. "Geraldine’* may be regarded as an exposS of the 
motives which induced the ainiahle and accomplished authoress to enter 
the ho'som of the infallible (Mturch. The work, from the able manner 
in whieh the subject is handled, and the rank of the writer, is likely to 
produce a sensation In the religious world. 

l)iL Wiseman and the Knolisii Catholics at Rome. — Rome, 
Feb. 4. Yesterday, the 3rd instant, his Holiness paid a visit to the 
English C^illege. I le arrived at ten oVlock, with a numerous retinu<‘ ; 
and was received at the door by his Eminence Cardinal Weld ; the 
Right Rev. Dr. IMacdonnell, Catholic^ Bishop of IVinidad ; the Very 
Rev. Dr. Wiseman, the Rector ; lyid other mtnnbors of the esta- 
blishment. 

After visiting the Chaptil, his Ilolinoss ascended the stairs to a spacious 
apartUKMit, where a throne had been erected, and there, in a niaftncr the 
most affable, roccive<J..*^^c students and officers of the house. After 
inspecting the greater part of the Cadlege, his Holiness proceeded to the 
library, where an elegant collation had been prepared, of which he par- 
took with the prelates of his suite. Cardinal Weld availed himself of 
the occasion to deliver to the Pope, on the part of the Catholics of Eon- 
don, a copy of the medal wdiich was pn'sented to Dr. Wiseman during 
his stay in England, in token of the high estimation in whith his 
services in the cause of learning and religion were held. His Holiness 
requested to see the original medal, whieh had been beautifully executed 
by Mr. Clint. After attenfively examining the medal, and the work- 
manship of the cnanielled chain to which it wa*i utached, and which his 
Holiness^considered as favodrahle specimens Oi English art, the Pope^- 

I daced them round the neck of Dr. Wiseman, with many expressions. of 
dndness. After remaining ^u hour and a half, the Pope returned to 
his carriage, amidst the nechiuiations of a large crowd, wdiich his 
presence had attracted. His Holiness again and again expressed his 

g ratification nt all lie had seen, and the deep interest which he look in 
le welfare of this ancient establishment; and was assured, in return, 
that his kindness on the present occasion would be consifiered by all the 
English Catholics as a mark of his paternal feelings in their regard. 
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SnpplemefUary Note to the AnHde in No* IMf unm the Pet* ' 
sedition of Catholics in Prussiok*^ • 

It is not .usual for quarterly publications to enter into controversies*-* 
neither do wc intend easjly to depart from this {ule. But when, 
at so early a period of our ^isfecnce, tlic aecuracy of our statentents has 
been called in question, espAially after bav^ig been Copied into respect* 
able n^ers, we feel it a dut^ to come forwa^ in Wf-justification. 

We were fully aware that most of our disefesures would be considered 
stardins, and be unexpected. Prussia bad long been held up as a 
model slate*' in regard to toleration, and its policy towards die Catholics 
had been too wily for it easily to lie detected, or for its admirers easily to 
give up their feelings in its favour. The Catholics have no means of 
raising their voices in self-defence, for (heiress is strictly under a govern- 
ment censure. An example of this huraship has occurred since our 
article was written. On the 30th of December last, the Gazette of Aix- 
la-Chapcllc published an article on China, in which all die Catholic mis- 
sionaries, wiiose accounts have Jiecn ftiliy verified by every subsequent 
research, were treated as bigots and suspected writers ; and Gulzioif, the 
Prussian Bible Society's missionary, declarod the only man worthy of 
credit u]M>n that country. The censor, Ludermann, of course, sanctioned 
the pul^cation of this sweeping and atrocious calumny. Mr. Brcnder 
wrote an answer ; but it was only inserted wi th a commentary by the 
editor. Mr. Nellisen then wrote a second replj^ffid took the precaution 
of sending his article to another paper. But the same censor, Luder- 
mann, of course, refused die imprimatur! Mr. Nellisen remonstrated, 
and threatened to lodge a complaint against Mr. Ludermarin ; and, at 
last, his answer, completely mutilated, was allowed to appear. If, then, 
such obstacles are thrown in the way of Catholics, and such partialities 
are shewn, in controversies purely Ais/ersco-religious, what may we ex- 
pect in pohVme-religious matters ? How is it possible that the Cadiolics 
can make themselves heard, or appeal to Europe against the treatment 
they experience P So strict is the surveillance on this head, that any 
^laper out of the kingdom, which takes theif part, and exposes the artful 
policy of the Berlin cabinet, is sure to be interdicted. Tne '*4iFniver8/' 
an upright, fearless, and able Catholic French paper, has been most 
zealous in this task ; and we have rejoiced^ see its views in accordance 
with our own, though no communication bad taken place between us on 
die subject. Tbc consequence has been its announcement, on the 17 di 
of March, that ail its numbers have been sent bock frojn (he Prussian 
frontier, with diese words stamped in red upon the address, Prohibe 
en Prusse.” The Journal l|isturique" of Liege, which has generously • 
undertaken the same cause, has, we suppose, undergone, or wiu undeit[o, 
the same fate. We consider it, then, an act of generosity, or rather of 
justice, to lend our aid to those who, under oppression, are compeUed to 
be silent. Not so the Prussian authorities, ^ey have papers at t^ieir 
devodon in eveiy part of the Continent; the gazettes of Frankfort, 
Hamburgh, the Hague, and other places, are their organs. Some of our 
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had evcv*^istinguisiiea nim^lf bl the bold and ^apdoos dischai^ of bis 
religions duties as a Catholic, unit sudden^ without anj desire on his 
part, he wftsVlesired to retire on a pension, alid was called to Berlin, 
* without any situation. In the meaiftime, the Prince of Hildbnrghausen, 
had ofTered him thc^ place of minister, with a promise, that he should 
iSnd na obstacle |o the discharge of his religions duties. Mr. Fahlkamp, 
wishing to accept of this ofla^, wrote %8^1]ows to the king. Sire; 
Seeing that, as a Cai/toliSi I am no longewUe to serve beneficially your 
Majesty's Government, I beg to present Vvy resignation." It ^was ac- 
cepted, and Mr. Fahlkanfj), universally regretted at Munster, has followed 
Jarke and Philips into the service of a strange country. 

We have seriously deliberated whether we should condescend tcrUotice 
the strictures, iipomour article given in No. IX of the Scottish Monthly 
Magazine," of February last^. The bullying m^ificcnce of its threats 
of exposure, and die muscipular abortion " of its parturition, stand in 
ludicrous contrast together. We really almost feared, when wc read the 
first paragi'aphs of the article, that we might have committed some serious 
dip, for which we were about to be chastised ; but were soon set at ease, 
both by the stylo of the writer, and dfe substance of his replies. The 
writer gives three reasons for doubting the truth of our statements : first, 
that the work we reviewed ** is anonymous, and does not even profess to 
be the work of a Prussian Catholic secondly, that Dr. Wiseman ** is 
established at Rome, and is understood to be high in favtfiBr at the 
Roman court and ^t^hgdly, that the clergy of Prussia have of late shown 
a spirit of resistance to stretches of power on the part of Rome, and been 
therein^s««pporfed by the Prussian government ! 

We leave to the ingenuity of cleverer reasoners than ourselves, to work 
out the connexion between these three propositions, and die conclusion, 
that the statements of the Dublin Review on the Prussian policy, or 
one, the point chiefly controverted by this wi-iter, are not coittfet. On 
the first head we will only retnark, dmt plenty of reasons can be imagined 
why the authors of^e Beitriige" should suppress their names, especially 
tfPntssian Catholics: our previous remai'ks will explain diis: and 
secondly, that from die works neing anonymous, the writer had no busi- 
ness to conclude to any onds iniorance of its authors, but his own. 
happeifib know who aome of them are, for more than one hand has been 
engaged, and can tell him, his sadsfaction, that they are Pnissian 
Cadiolics. His second motive of doubt do not unaerstand, unless 
it be meant 08 an insinuation that the individual named in it can be 
eusmeted, iVora bis situation, of biassing this Review so wickedly, as to 
make it insert fidsehoods* ' If this be his meaning, we refer the lineller to 
the flint |)age of bis own article, and beg his acceptance of his own re- 
marib on personal vHuperation." Tb^ean insihuation most hurt the 
t^Kraeterof the slandeier alone, or, where he is unknown, the pukKcadon 
whkili adntils it. Theihtrd reason for doubt is as astounding aa it is 
new. It only wants one thing to mid» it perfect,^tnith. An iustimee 
of the Prusrian bkhopaoivpported by the government against encroach- 
ments on the part of the Hoty See, which can scarcely correspond with 
them, would be a phenomeiiofi, of which we should have thanked the 
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Vriter to Bupoly Is ju^t one Htile instance. ^ Tilt^is is forilliked, he ^ 
n^ist be con&nt» if his motive of do^bt be to us a mQjLive of Incredulity* 

Ailer this triple argument comes its confirmations, Jh/reserve is far 
more formidably arrayed than the main battle* First we are orer*»i^e- * 
fiioM in our conclusions about mixed ruoi^riages, there forey^/aUe in our 
statements about the university or other points ! flad ^ur/acte i*cgard<* 
siig the first been proved inacwale, the analogy might have 'been ad- 
mitted^ how it holds at preseiv we do not see^ SeconSly, we are vita- 
peratii^ against the only Catlmlic member of a cerfisin board» by saying 
that all its chiefs, with one nominal exception, are l^otcstii&ts^ 

What right," we are asked, ** has the reviewer to assume that the 
profession of the individual he alludes to is not sincere ?" When, we ask 
in reply, did we say that it was otherwise P When a*.porson is said to 
be nominally of a religion, it si^ifies that he does not outwardly follow 
it. If one call himself a Catholic, but nevdl* goes to the worship of his 
Church, nor partakes of its ordinances at stated periods, he is a nominal 
Catholic, ana no more. This was the case of the individual alluded to. 
He may believe, for aught we know, every doctrine of our Church, but 
so long as outwardly he does not dbllow its injunctions, he cannot be 
considered more than nominally its member. 

But now comes the grand attaclP. What we wrote conceraing the 
Prussian universities, is pronounced to contain such gross and wilful 
snpprcssien of truth, os imperatii'cly calls for exposure." The passage 
is (hen quoted at length, and pronounced to c ontai n two deliberate 
slandore." What the author means, we cannot iStSSIrstand, for his ex- 
planation is, that ** in tliis countiy we do not admit a work to have all 
the jirinciples of modem infidelity, because it has been condemned at 
liome." What does he mean by this ? Dereser, a professed Catholic, 
wlio had been driven, for his immoral doctrines, from Lucerne and 
from Rottembiirg, whose works had been condemned at Rome, a tribu^ 
nal acknowledge by Catholiesy is named VathoHe professor at Breslau, 
in spite of the bishop ; and it is a slander to say that he '(Plis not a most 
worthy and fit person 1 and he is said to ^ve been named by a dig- 
nitary of the Church I So that because the Protestants of Scotland do 
admit a condemnation of a work by Rome, it is quite right to name 
a person, so condemned, to teach the Prussian Catholics those deetrines, 
which an authority, admitted b} them as sweme, has condemned as 
contrary to the cre^ I And our Scottish ^tic thinks it unreasonable 
and slanderous to say so. Our authority against Dereser was one who 
knew him well, and had to deplore, for years, the mischief done to his 
religious convictions by his teaching. 

Having remoweehthis mbbidi," says oui cmnnientator, we now 
proceedfito oonviet the revtewer^r his infomuint, of wilful suppression 
of truth, with a view to convey false impressions." These ar# gnuft 
words : convieHony is a strong promise ; wUful suppression of truth a 
heavy charge. Let us see either made good. 

The quotation of our passage is loi^, and contains many assertions : 
of these, one only m attempted to be contested. In it we said, that for 
six miUioBs of frotMants ^re were four exclusive universities. 
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f beslSle% JAlf of BoniV anc^ Breiriaw. — ^Not deoft^ 

\’ were exclusively JProtestants, not only in the theologiojui^^ tn evei^ 
ether facuUjfl^'^m, denied. In fact, we have a«new pro^ 4»f the wfr^ 
• recinetfs of our ouertion, in the felloa^ing extract from J. J. Sack’s 
Medical Almanacl^ for. ISS7^* (Mediainischer Almanach) Be^n, 
ISS?) printed with the approbation of t^ Censure. — The celebrated 
naturalist, Dr. Charles Theodore vois aebold, of Daotzig, has beeni 
refused leave tolteach (d^ 9enia docen<\ in the Medical Fac^y of 
Konigsberg in Prusslh, on account of him professing the Catho^ reti- 
aiom^ (p. 20.) 3rdly, We asserted that the Chancellor BrackedojfT and 
Professors Phillips and Jarke had been dismissed from their places, on 
their becoming Catholics. Not denied. We have now to ad(V that 
Jarke, too, has now left Prussia, and received eiuployment at Vienna. — 
4thly, We said, that ** for tlie Catholics, who are four millions, two 
half nniversUies are sufficient : they possess no such establishment to 
themselves.” This is the point on which we have been guilty of 

wilful suppression of truth and, reader I you are promised conoic- 
tion of it. 

Tlie conviction is this : besides th# universities, the Catholics have 
theological and philosophical faculties at Braunsberg and Munster; 
and have, moreover, four seminariei for their clergy ! Now what is 
an university^ A place ^f education, in which not only these two 
sciences are taught, but law, medicine, history, languagesgr^&c. Of 
such ostablishmente we spoke, and not of colleges. Every seminary in 
Italy has theologicSTfhd philosophical lecturt^s; but who would say 
that truth was suppressed by not enumerating them, when called on to 
give a list of universities ? Of the four millions of Catholics in Prus- 
siti, no more than are intended for the priesthood can take advantage 
of them ; those intended for other professions have only two half univer- 
sities, directed by professors of their creed. Now' accordiug.to^r critic, 
the number of Ca^olia^thcologians who yearly conclude their studies, 
is 255. Thi^'ill give, in the usual average, about 1000 ecclesiastical 
students in the establishments destined for them : what proportion is 
this to the youth to be educated, out of a population of 4,000,000? 
Thus ends this wonderful conviction ; tliat enumerating the univeil^v 
ties, where every branch of profane learning is taught, we did not enu- 
merate establishments which are not universities. 

Now it is our turn to roofe the charge of misi^prcseutation ; we will 
not add the odious epithet wilful; for (uur aggressor was veiy solemn 
about our questioning a person’s sincerity he, however, seems to have 
the right o(^nowing, or at least assailing motives. In the other faculties 
of the universities” (besides the tlieolo^Ical), be wjriteik the career of 
advancemontis, notwithstanding the assertion of the Dublin Review, alike 
fAe to alk** Our only asscrlion on this liead related to the obtaining of 
chairs in the purely ]nrotestant universities ; so that any one reading this 
sentence, would conclude that Catholics were os admissible to them as. 
]^testants. The writef, however, does not openly make such an asser- 
tion: he could not bring an instance. The case of Siebdd is sufficient 
to confirm our position. But to illustrate his aneition, be instances n. 


I 



B voMMftnkngi^ dif^ miftiiiiid fi£iilty, though a^CathoIier Whal 
Vir» he a DtdPve ever insinaiAe* tb|^ ^le ProsBlan 

eatiQ^tkeats dft Catholics whd study at ProtiStaut universities, 
rather llii€*k strives in every a^y to allure them to dhendance P 
!8t of Article Is taken up with extracts fr^m Professor Dictrici's 
thU^jhrussian univer^^les. A& they have noihiag on earth to 
s single assertion in oir ^aper, wo«hall take n« notice of them. 


K«teaAof that, we will give fine or tu'o nea^ facts connected with the 
■^ramTof this pet Protcstanrgovcrnment, respecting ('atliolic education, 
mpecially in regard to the establishment so exaltingly quoted. * 

I On the 29th of Januaiy, 1834, a ro>al decree snpnrcssed the Latin 
jslemMlary school at Erfurt, which was Catholic, and joined it to the 
y^mnasiuoi of Heiligensiadt. I'his till now had been a mncecT tetablish- 
fment ^ iftnAi henceforth it was to he exclusively Catholic ; and tlie fwmfy 
jp gdlestants who followed its /course were to receive religious instruction 
a clergyman, who received an indemnity for his tioiiblo out of the 
a of the ancient Jesmts college. The college of Erfurt was to be 

t sively Protestant. Here there was something like fairness and 
treatmcnC.r But shortly afdbr, the small liUthcran congregation 
ilished at Heiligensiadt petitioned against the arrangomrnf, and there 
I came forth a new decrae, constituting Protestant chairs in the 
jnasium just given up to the Catholics ! 

year the government has seized on all the property of the 
pnary of Paderborn ; and will in future providsvCsr the support of the 
^nts, ils it doos for its soldiers. Rations of corn, rice, and meal, have 
I publicly contracted for, for a year ! 

kt we have just read a letter from Beilin, given in the Augsburg 
4 fbtte, which proves how little confidence is placed by the Catholic 
ftorities in the professors appointed by government, even in the mixed 
tersities;* 4t .states that the Arclibishop of Cologne, Baion Droste d< 


t kcr&ities;* 4t .states that the Arclibishop of Co|ognc, Baion Droste d< 
iScbering has just prohibited the students of the Catholic faculty o' 
theology at Bonn from attending the lectures of any other professor that 
tho84 of M. Klee/' ** who is distinguished hf the; number of his dog- 
mattcal works.” The Archbishop certainly could not have made a bettei 
cb^cc. Professor Klee is known for the leanfing, talent, and ort(ipdox} 
of his writings more than for their number. He has been tlie mos 
strenuous opposer of the Hermesian system o( theology, with which tha 
university has been lately imbuefl. But the fact of such a decree issuing 
Aom the Archbishop, proves, as we before remarked, what little hormonj 
exists between the pastors of the Catholic Church and those who are ap- 
pointed to teach its cler^. ^ 

We must conclude this long, and^ to us, tedious, note. In our artich 


the acute critic discovers a hidden^mothe of an " unholy nature.” It ii 
** a lecret struggle to stir up those of his (o«r) communion to aim a 
i edufcaUng their children in strict exclusion from those of other creeds 
le protest,” he adds, ** against such a system . • • wc Implore both Pro 
stants and Catholics to guard their hearts againsf the aomission of socl 
/system.” To which we answer faeartOy, ** Amen ! ” Bless the writer 
^t is be afutt’ ^ Heavhn knows diat we are obliged enough to educah 
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omrchilflreii in complete eecfiition^,mid tkklwe 
poverty in on^estftHiehments^ while rich (bimdatione < 

» aic exclimira/Psoiefttant, Yee/agiunBt ihis ondeihre q^«UI|r^Vl 
sides, we pkotest^ and we implore^ #itb omr SeoUtih |Av» Oe!tpgwt-||j 
ProtesUfite no longelr to permit it. Give ns a sham of JBton smi $1^} 
Winchester and 'Wesiminster, Oxford an<^ Cambridge; tod * 


accused, on the other hand, of striving to have a commonly o(ga^ 
With the rich exclusives of the Protestant universities. 

To the editor of the ** Scottish Monthly Magazine" we beg 
folly to givu thia Advice, — not to allow boys to try their hands at fin 
essays/'^in his pages, if he yolue the repotation of his joartol. Onl 
such, we think, could have written the crude, braggart, hut un8a|A>toC 
article which we have noticed. If he admit such productions again, xi 
beg he will at least clear them first of insulting epithets, and nmoii^e 
attribution of unworthy motives. 


It is intended, if possible, to give, in future, short notices, in the forr 
of a eiitical aammary, of such recently published works fa 

under observation, #aiti which may not, at the time, appear to requii 
a leng^fieaed review. 


a 

Abto^The Editors do not consider themselves precisely identifie 
with all the poUtioal opinions which may be expressed by any writers i 
the Keview. 


c ERRATA. 

Fige 278 , line 26 , for ** Professor Cbeselden/' read *' Pou and Cheselden/ 
Page 292, last line ftom^botiom of page, for ** Wellingiou w Napoleon/* 
* read ‘'MTelhngton and Napoleon.*’ 


END OF VOL. II. 










